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A  NEW  YEAR  VISION  ! 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  a  dream — or  in  a  vision — I  met  two  youth  walking  together 
on  a  journey — as  it  were  the  journey  of  life.  They  had  each  been 
travelling  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  and  though  their  course 
had  led  them  by  different  ways,  and  their  experiences  had  been 
very  varied,  yet  they  were  travelling  together  when  I  happened 
to  meet  them. 

In  the  place  where  they  now  were,  there  was  a  way-mark,  as  it 
were  a  milestone.  They  walked  up  to  it,  and  began  to  read  the 
inscriptions  that  were  on  it,  and  to  interpret  its  various  symbolic 
representations — for  it  was  covered  with  all  kinds  of  mysterious  de¬ 
vices.  There  was  an  hour-glass  just  running  out — there  was  the 
man  with  the  scythe — below  the  skull  and  cross-bones  ;  and  I  saw 
also  a  dial,  a  chronometer,  an  almanac,  and  a  clock  face,  with  hour 
and  minute  hands  pointing  to  twelve  !  Most  solemn  of  all  was  the 
picture  otfen  angel  on  a  burning  world,  blowing  a  trumpet !  Promi¬ 
nent  on  this  memorial  stone  I  saw  in  large  bold  figures — 

1864. 

.  After  the  youth  had  for  a  time  contemplated  this  memorial,  they 
withdrew  in  silence  into  a  kind  of  tarrying  place  or  rest  for  travel¬ 
lers.  It  was  a  kind  of  tabernacle,  with  a  coarse  outward  appearance. 
Inside  were  open  grates  with  blazing  fires  on  them,  which  were 
very  pleasant ;  for  it  was  cold.  Here  were  many  other  travellers, 
some  sad,  some  cheerful,  and  some  indifferent — some  laughing, 
some  singing,  some  talking,  some  playing.  In  short,  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  is  seen  in  the  world  outside,  seemed  to  be  going  on  in 
this  tarrying  place.  It  seemed  like  a  miniature  picture  of  the 
world. 
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Having  become  interested  in  the  two  youth,  I  kept  near  them  to 
notice  their  actions  and  hear  their  words.  I  began  to  notice  now 
what  1  had  not  noticed  before,  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  them.  As  they  sat  and  looked  meditatively  into  the  blaz¬ 
ing  hearth,  I  saw  that  the  one,  though  meditative  and  very  thought¬ 
ful,  had  an  air  of  calm  cheerfulness  on  his  countenance.  The  face 
of  the  other  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  every  movement  of  his 
features  seemed  the  index  of  a  troubled  spirit.  The  more  I  studied 
them,  the  more  was  I  impressed  with  the  contrast  between  them. 
The  countenance  of  the  one  seemed  like  a  vision  of  warbling  chil¬ 
dren  around  a  cheerful  parlor  fire,  when  the  storm  of  winter  is 
roaring  without — the  very  dreariness  of  the  tumult  around  serving 
only  to  make  the  undisturbed  inside  more  easy  and  cheerful.  The 
face  of  the  other  made  one  think  of  a  world  without  a  sun — a  night 
without  a  moon — a  grave  without  the  light  of  immortality  beyond! 

After  a  long,  but  very  expressive  silence,  the  two  youth  began  a 
conversation  between  them.  I  found  that  this  related  to  the  Past 
of  their  journey  ;  and  that  I  might  learn  to  know  them  better,  I 
was  intent  to  hear. 

“To  me/7  said  the  one  on  whose  countenance  I  had  noticed  the 
features  .of  gloom — “to  me  the  Past  of  my  journey  is  all  dark — not 
only  vanity,  but  also  vexation  of  spirit.  I  have  been  steadily  driv¬ 
ing  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  and  in  so  doing,  have  passed,  it  is  true, 
through  some  scenes  which  seemed  fiowery  at  the  time,  but  when 
I  now  look  back  upon  them  the  flowers  are  Aided,  and  only  the 
thorns  remain  !  They  prick  the  very  vitals  of  my  being  !  Scarce¬ 
ly  anything  I  have  done  or  experienced  on  the  way  is  pleasant  to 
my  memory  now.  I  now  feel  to  be  true  what  I  once  read  in  an 
old  book,  that  those  who  live  in  pleasure  are  dead  while  they  live, 
and  that  childhood  and  youth  are  vanity.  I  hate  the  Past — al¬ 
most  wish  that  a  curse  might  fall  upon  it — but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary;  for  a  curse  rests  upon  it  already  ! 

And  my  soul  from  out  its  shadow 
Shall  be  lifted  nevermore  l” 

I  watched  the  other  youth  to  see  what  effect  these  sad  words 
might  produce  upon  him.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  a  mystery  to 
him.  He  could  not  understand  how  one  so  young  could  look  back 
with  such  gloomy  feelings  on  the  bright  scenes  through  which  his 
youthful  journey  had  led  him. 

“My  experiences/7  he  said,  “have  been  quite  different  from  yours; 
and  my  feelings  in  reviewing  them  are  most  pleasant.  Passing 
sweet  to  me  is  the  memory  of  the  winters  and  summers,  the  springs 
and  autumns,  through  which  my  youthful  pathway  has  lain.  A 
thousand  blessings  from  God,  and  a  thousand  favors  from  men, 
have  cheered  every  inch  of  the  way.  Besides,  it  has  been  granted 
me  to  do  many  little  good  acts  by  the  way,  on  which  I  now  look 
back  with  infinite  delight.  Memory,  in  its  backward  track,  finds 
many  green  and  flowery  sjmts  upon  which  to  light,  and  among 
which  to  linger.  As  the  warm,  bright  glow  of  this  cheerful  hearth 
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before  us,  so  to  my  heart  arc  the  genial  memories  that  come  up  to 
my  soul  from  the  happy  past : 

And  my  soul  amid  these  memories 
Shall  be  blessed  evermore  V” 

How  strange,  thought  I,  this  difference.  Why  should  the  Past 
be  so  dark  and  cheerless  to  one,  and  so  full  of  joy  and  pleasant 
memories  to  the  other  ! 

I  had  not  thought  long  on  this  contrast,  when  the  cheerful  one 
of  these  youth  reminded  the  other,  that,  as  they  had  now  warmed 
themselves  and  rested,  it  was  time  for  them  to  set  out  afresh  on 
their  journey. 

“This  is  only  a  tarrying  place,”  said  he,  “and  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  inheritance  which  lies  before  us.  Let  us  arise,  and 
journey;  for  this  is  not  our  rest  ! ” 

“Go  !  whither  V ’  said  the  other.  “The  path  before  us  is  a!l  dark 
to  me.  The  fearful  symbols  on  the  memorial  stone,  are  prophetic 
of  what  must  meet  us,  if  we  go  forward.  It  is  a  land  of  wrecks, 
ruins  and  death  upon  .which  we  now  enter,  if  we  go  forward  !” 

“Ah  !  you  mistake/’  said  the  other.  “Those  are  only  intended 
as  warnings,  and  not  designed  to  portray  our  fate.  We  need  but  ob¬ 
serve  the  rules  of  the  way,  and  all  these  seeming  enemies  will  prove 
*€rur  friends.  Though  the  path  before  us  looks  dark,  it  will  brighten 
to  us  as  we  pass  on ;  and  when  we  get  to  the  next  memorial  stone, 
we  shall  find  it  delightful  to  recount  the  incidents  and  pleasures  of 
the  way.  Up,  and  let  us  hasten  onward.” 

“It  is  all  vanity  before  us,  as  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  vanity  in 
the  pa3t.  If  you  see  any  hope  before  us,  you  must  look  through 
a  different  kind  of  eyes  from  those  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  possess.” 

“That  mav  be,”  said  the  cheerful  one.  “  That  must  be  looked 
to.  Have  you  never  read  :  1  If  thine  eye  be  single ,  thy  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall 
be  full  of  darkness.  If,  therefore,  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  dark¬ 
ness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !’  ” 

“  To  me  all  is  dark,”  was  the  despairing  reply.  “The  past  is 
dar.k — the  present  is  dark — the  future  is  dark  !  Let  the  day  perish 
wherein  I  was  born.  Let  that  day  be  darkness  :  let  not  God  re¬ 
gard  it  from  above,  neither  let  the  light  shine  upon  it.  Let  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  shadow  of  death  stain  it :  let  a  cloud  dwell  upon  it; 
let  the  blackness  of  the  day  terrify  it !” 

“Be  not  so  cheerless,”  said  the  other ;  “let  us  go  forward,  'heart 
within,  and  God  o’erhead  V  ” 

“It  is  all  dark  !  dark  !  dark  !  Mv  fears  grow  as  I  look  forward. 
My  despair  crushes  me.  My  soul  is  as  among  lions  ;  and  I  see  the 
jaws  of  hell  open  before  me  !” 

“See  you  not  a  star  twinkling  in  the  distant  sky  before  you  ?” 

“I  see  but  a  hazy  speck — a  faint  gleam — but,  oh  how  dark  is  all 
around — dark  !” 

“You  see  it  faintly.  Keep  your  eye  upon  it.  It  will  grow 
brighter  the  longer  you  hold  it  in  your  eye.  When  you  get  to 
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know  it  well,  you  will  find  that  it  will  illumine  your  path,  as  it 
were  a  bright  smile  of  heaven.  It  is  the  star  of  Bethlehem  \” 

“I  never  saw  it  before.  It  grows  brighter  \” 

“Keep  your  eye  on  it,”  exhorted  the  cheerful  youth — “Keep  your 
eye  on  it !  firmly,  and  steadily  on  it  1  and — forward  \” 

Then  I  saw  that  the  two  youth  passed  the  memorial  stone,  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight,  going  on  into  the  future  !  I  hope  the  gloomy 
one  will  be  more  cheerful,  when  they  come  to  the  next  memorial 
stone.  Sure 'we  are,  that,  if  they  keep  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on 
the  star,  it  will  lighten  their  way  till  they  reach  it.  On  it  they 
will  no  doubt  find 
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THE  CHRISTIAN’S  PATH. 


BY  H.  BONAR. 


I  walk  as  one  who  knows  that  he  is  treading 
A  stranger  soil ; 

As  one  round  whom  the  world  is  spreading 
Its  subtle  coil. 

I  walk  as  one  but  yesterday  delivered 
From  a  sharp  chain  ; 

Who  trembles  lest  the  bonds  so  newly  sever’d 
Be  bound  again. 

I  walk  as  one  who  feels  he  is  breathing 
Ungenial  air  ; 

For  whom  as  wiles  the  tempter  still  is  wreathing 
The  bright  and  fair. 

My  steps,  I  know,  are  on  the  plains  of  danger, 

For  sin  is  near  ; 

But  looking  up,  I  pass  along,  a  stranger, 

In  haste  and  fear. 

This  earth  has  lost  its  power  to  drag  me  downward  : 
Its  spell  is  gone  ; 

My  course  is  now  right  upward  and  right  onward, 
To  yonder  throne. 

Hour  after  hour  of  time’s  dark  night  is  stealing 
In  gloom  aw^ay ; 

Speed  thy  fair  dawn  of  light,  and  joy,  and  healings 
Thou  Star  of  Day  ! 

For  thee,  its  Grod,  its  King,  the  long  rejected, 

Earth  groans  and  cries  ; 

For  thee,  the  long-beloved,  the  long-expected, 

Thy  bride  still  sighs ! 


1864.] 
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THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 


FROM"  THE  GERMAN  OF  DR.  VAN  OSTERZEE. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


u  Abide  in  meek  simplicity  and  Christ  will  abide  with  you.” 
These  were  the  words  of  the  pious  father  Florentius,  the  follower 
of  the  excellent  Gerhard  Groot,  the  well-known  founder  of  the 
Society  of  the  Common  Lot,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  day 
of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  year  1400,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 
That  this  last  exhortation  of  the  dying  master  became  an  endu¬ 
ring  blessing  to  many  of  his  scholars,  scarcely  allows  of  a  doubt. 
But  it  was  followed  by  no  one  with  greater  truth  and  steadfastness, 
than  by  the  faithful  biographer  of  Florentius  Radewins — as  it  were 
the  Elisha  of  this  Elijah — by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  as  a  youth 
sat  at  his  feet,  as  a  man  revered  his  memory,  and  not  till  seventy 
years  afterwards  as  an  old  man  followed  him  to  the  everlasting 
rest.  So  closely  did  Thomas  abide  in  meek  simplicity,  that  he  took 
nearly  as  much  pains,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  as  others  have  employed  to  obtain  the  admiration  of  man¬ 
kind.  “Strive  to  remain  unknown” — ama  nesciri — this  was  his 
motto  throughout  life,  and  notice,  that  we  find  few  names,  in  the 
history  of  the  living  Church  of  the  Lord,  surrounded  with  greater 
lustre.  It  is  as  though  God  had  designed  to  place  this  man,  right 
before  all  succeeding  centuries,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth : 
He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.  His  fame  has  become 
universal.  He  belongs  not  only  to  the  Society  of  the  Common 
Lot,  mentioned  above,  as  whose  highest  ornament  his  name  sweetly 
shines  forth.  He  belongs  not  at  all  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  may  count  this  friar  with  justice  as  the 
noblest  of  her  members.  The  name  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  belongs 
to  all  Christendom,  to  all  Christian  Confessions.  Almost  every¬ 
where,  even  down  to  the  present  day,  where  the  good  tidings  of 
salvation  in  Christ  have  penetrated,  there  his  little  book — the 
Imitation  of  Christ — in  manifold  tongues  has  found  a  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  disciples.  And  although,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  he  was  a  true  son  of  the  erring  mother-church  of  Rome, 
and  remained  so  to  his  death,  yet  his  picture,  on  that  account, 
must  not  be  wanting  amid  the  life-pictures  of  an  evangelical  Cal¬ 
endar  On  this  account  we  shall  give  here  a  short  review  of  his 
life  ;  tarry  for  a  moment  at  his  chief  Work  already  named,  and 
then  seek  to  show  the  place  which  he  occupied  among  the  pre¬ 
cursors  and  preparers  of  the  way  of  the  great  Reformation  work. 
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Thomas  Hemmerken  (Heramerlein,  Malleolus')  was  born  in  1380, 
in  the  small  but  pleasantly  situated  village  of  Hempen,  near  Co¬ 
logne,  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Cleves,  under  the  Church 
authority  of  the  arch  episcopate  of  Cologne.  He  obtained  his  name 
from  this  place  (not  from  Ivampen  in  Oberyssel).  His  parents  be¬ 
longed  to  the  simple  condition  of  citizens,  and  were  possessed 
only  of  ordinary  means  ;  still  our  Thomas  enjoyed  the  high 
privilege,  which  many  prominent  men  of  the  Church,  such  as 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Hazianzen,  Theodoretus  and 
others,  shared  :  He  was  educated  by  a  pious  mother.  His  oldest 
biographer  says  :  “  Quite  early  in  life  be  was  filled  with  love  for 'reli¬ 
gion  through  the  exhortations  of  his  very  pious  mother.”  At  the 
same  time  his  father,  a  modest  mechanic,  furnished  him  a  worthy 
pattern  of  activity,  perseverance  and  singleness  of  heart,  so  that  it 
might  well  be  said,  that  ora  et  labora  (pray  and  work)  was  very 
early  so  stamped  on  him  by  both  parents,  that  this  remained  in  a 
still  higher  degree  the  life-rule  of  the  son,  when  at  the  age  of  twelve 
he  left  the  paternal  roof. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  desire  for  earthly  honors,  nor  the  longing  for 
wealth  and  possessions,  that  induced  him  at  so  tender  an  age  to  go 
to  Deventer  in  Oberyssel,  whither  his  older  brother  John  had  gone 
before.  His  desire  was  to  seek  the  then  celebrated  school  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Lot  in  that  city,  whose  good  name  had 
also  reached  his  ears,  in  which  Institution  even  those  scholars,  who 
were  not  provided  with  the  requisite  money,  found  reception  and 
instruction.  Gerhard  Groot  he  found  was  no  longer  there,  but  a 
friendly  relation  was  soon  formed  between  him  and  Florentius, 
and  the  latter  provided  him  the  requisite  school  money.  As,  after 
him,  the  chorister  Luther,  at  Eisenach,  so  here  our  Thomas  also 
found  a.  friendly  reception  and  loving  assistance  from  a  devout 
woman,  which  manifestation  of  kindness  he  returned  on  his  side 
by  a  persevering  zeal,  an  upright  fear  of  God,  and  an  amiable  mod¬ 
esty,  in  which  he  was  especially  distinguished  above  many  of  his 
fellow-scholars.  Moreover,  he  took  part  with  great  conscientious¬ 
ness  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Brothers,  whence  he  was  at  a 
later  period  definitely  received  into  the  Brothers’-House.  Here  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  that  zealous  and  pious  youth, 
Arnold  von  Schoonhoven,  whose  bed-fellow  and  room-mate  he  was, 
and  with  whom  he  practiced  daily  in  writing,  and  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  From  the  way  and  manner  in  which  Thomas 
here  and  there  speaks  of  this  companion  of  his  youth,  it  is  clear  that 
he  endeavored  early  in  life  to  imitate  the  weighty  admonition  of 
the  apostle  :  “In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  others  better 
than  themselves”  (Phil.  2:  3).  The  example  of  Florentius,  how¬ 
ever,  affected  him  still  more  than  that  of  Arnold,  to  whom  as  to 
his  spiritual  father  he  had  also  evinced  an  unbounded  affection,  and 
according  to  whose  advice  he  determined,  in  his  twentieth  year, 
to  follow  the  approved  inclination  of  his  heart,  and  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  a  monastic  life.  Provided  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  beloved  master,  he  betook  himself  to  a  monastery  of  reg- 
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ular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes, 
and  was  situated  not  far  from  the  city  of  Zwolle,  in  the  midst  of  a 
healthy,  friendly  neighborhood,  on  a  small  hill.  This  monastery 
was  retired  and  but  little  known,  yet  our  young  brother  was  not 
repelled,  either  by  these  circumstances  nor  by  the  poverty  of  the 
Institution.  His  heart’s  desire  was  to  live  there,  entirely  shut  out 
from  the  world,  in  communion  with  his  Lord  and  God.  In  the 
year  1890,  he  entered  upon  a  five-year  novitiate ;  in  1406  he  was 
invested  with  the  robes,  and  took  the  monastic  vow  the  following 
year;  in  the  year  1418,  he  was  consecrated  priest.  How  specially 
sacred  this  last  named  office  was  to  him,  is  clearly  shown  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  ‘Imitation,’  written  about  this  time  :  “Behold,  thou 
hast  been  made  a  priest” — so  speaks  the  voice  of  the  Lord  to  him, 
(Book  IV,  5) — “and  consecrated  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  sacra¬ 
ments  ;  see  now  that  thou  offer  the  Sacrifice  to  God  faithfully  and 
devoutly,  and  at  fit  opportunities,  and  conduct  thyself  so,  as  that 
thou  maye8t  be  without  reproof.  Thou  hast  not  lightened  thy 
burden,  but  art  now  bound  with  a  straiter  band  of  discipline,  and 
art  obliged  to  a  more  perfect  degree  of  sanctity.  A  priest  ought 
to  be  adorned  with  all  graces,  and  to  give  example  of  good  life  to 
others.  His  life  and  conversation  should  not  be  in  the  popular  and 
common  way  of  mankind,  but  with  the  angels  in  Heaven,  or  with 
perfect  men  on  earth.” 

A  man  who  held  such  exalted  ideas  of  his  ecclesiastical  position 
must  certainlv  have  fulfilled,  with  singular  fidelitv  and  active  zeal, 
the  daily  duties  which,  the  monastic  life  imposed  on  him.  And  in¬ 
deed  everything,  which  we  know  of  him  in  this  respect,  authorizes 
us  to  praise  in  Thomas  a  singular  proportion  of  that  fidelity  in 
little  things,  for  which  the  Lord  himself  has  promised  so  great  a 
reward.  It  was  his  fixed  rule,  never  to  be  wholly  at  leisure,  but 
to  spend  his  time  in  reading  and  writing,  in  prayer,  in  meditation, 
or  in  occupations  advantageous  to  others.  He  took  especial  pleas¬ 
ure  in  beautifully  written  books,  and  deemed  it  a  peculiar  act  of  devo- 
tiou  to  pay  respect  to  thegood  andsacred  even  in  this  Way.  “There  is 
extant  ” — says  his  oldest  biographer — “  an  entire  Bible  written  by 
him,  and  we  have  also  to  thank  the  calligraphy  and  indefatigable 
labor  of  Thomas  for  a  very  large  Missal,  and  some  works  of  St. 
Bernard.”  He  frequently  copied  the  books  of  the  ‘  Imitation  of 
Christ’  composed  by  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pro¬ 
longed  discussion  arose  on  the  question  whether  he  was  the  author 
or  not,  because  he  himself,  either  from  excessive  modesty,  or  perhaps 
also  with  child-like  naive  joy  at  the  beauty  of  his  handwriting, 
only  styled  himself  copyist  {hie  liber  est  scriptus  manu  et  characteri - 
bus  Thomae  a  Kempis ). 

With  all  these  he  did  not  neglect  the  minor  duties  of  domestic 
life.  He  was  for  a  long  time  Procurator  or  Qeconom ,  and  in  this  office 
he  sought  to  perform  the  Martha-duties — as  he  styles  them  in  his 
little  book  on  “the  faithful  housekseper” — with  maternal  fidelity, 
although  such  a  position  but  little  suited  his  private  tastes.  The 
thought  filled  him  with  joy,  that,  through  his  care,  Christ’s  poor 
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(the  monks)  might  find  relief,  and  through  his  labors  others  found 
peace.  “Martha,”  he  writes  in  respect  to  such  like  worldly  la¬ 
bors,  “  Martha  serves,  works,  and  does  good  before  God  and  man, 
in  order  that  her  sister  Mary  may  attend  so  much  the  more  freely 
to  holy  things.  Be  only  faithful  in  service,  Martha ;  serve  then, 
endure,  care  for,  prepare  whatever  is  required  in  this  life,  in  the 
kitchen,  the  brewery,  the  cellar,  the  sowing  of  grain,  the  mill, 
whatever  it  may  be  thy  service  aids  the  servants  of  Christ  and 
without  thy  care  they  are  not  free  for  God’s  service.”  He  ex¬ 
pressly  declares  that  both  the  Mary  and  Martha  classes  belong 
together,  and  that  both  should  labor  to  entertain  Christ  in  com¬ 
mon.  Above  all,  he  employed  even  this  opportunity  for  self-exam¬ 
ination,  since  care  for  temporal  affairs  seemed  to  him  as  specially 
adapted  for  this  purpose  :  “  I  believe,”  he  says,  u  that  no  one 

knows  so  perfectly  how  his  inner  life  is,  as  when  he  begins  to  deal 
in  temporal  matters  and  to  have  external  cares.”  To  prevent  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  by  danger,  he  was,  in  the  meantime,  on  his  guard ; 
for  “  all  temporal  cares  are  dangerous,  hence,  as  oft  as  time  can 
be  spared  we  must  commune  with  heavenly  things.  He  who  la¬ 
bors  to  fulfil  faithfully  the  office  of  the  blessed  Martha,  must  at  times, 
also  devote  himself  to  enjoying  the  sweetness  of  the  sainted  sensi¬ 
tive  Mary  and  be  allowed  to  tarry  a  while  in  the  quietude  of  the 
divine  promises  and  words.” 

In  accordance  with  such  principles,  Thomas  labored.  They 
guided  him  as  well  in  the  smallest  as  in  the  greatest  affairs  and 
cares  of  every  day  life,  and  we  may  reckon  such  a  man  just  as 
little  among  the  great  troops  of  idle  mendicant  friars,  as  among 
the  followers  of  a  sickly  mysticism.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
rather  more  impelled  to  give  Thomas  a  Kempis  a  place  among  the 
ascetics  than  among  the  peculiar  mystical  writers  of  his  age.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  that  to  such  a  heart  and  spirit 
as  his.  the  solitude  of  his  cell  was  infinitely  more  desirable  than'the  du¬ 
ties  of  Overseer,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  The  duties  of  his 
office  were  occasionally  laid  aside  for  a  short  time,  and  then  he 
employed  these  precious  hours  with  double  joy  at  the  favorite  wri¬ 
ting-table,  in  study  and  devout  meditations,  or  he  undertook  the 
duties  so  willingly ,  that  ho  was  chosen  Sub-prior  and  afterwards 
Master  of  the  Novices,  which  last  office  must  have  been  so  much 
the  more  welcome  since  the  fame  of  his  piety,  by  degrees,  influenc¬ 
ed  the  youth  to  ask  reception  in  his  monastery.  In  his  sixty- 
seventh  year  (1447)  he  was  appointed  Sub-prior  a  second  time,  and 
remained  in  the  practice  of  this  office,  as  it  seems,  until  the  end  of 
his  life,  that  is,  for  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

Such  a  life  would  not  have  been  spent  without  great  uniformity. 
It  reminds  us  involuntarily  of  a  beautiful  brooklet,  clear  as  crys¬ 
tal,  which  meanders  along  with  a  low  murmur  through  a  flat, 
level  plain,  and  mirrors  forth,  from  its  clear  waters,  the  rays  of 
the  unbeclouded  sun.  Or  we  imagine  the  monastery,  in  which 
Thomas  tarried  for  over  seventy  years,  and  which  owes  its  great¬ 
est  reputation  to  him,  as  a  safe  harbor  in  which  he  was  taken 
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early  in  life,  and  where  he  lay  safe  and  at  rest  from  the  storms  of 
the  tempestuous  ocean  raging  around  him.  Nevertheless  he  had 
also  to  experience,  that,  even  within  the  consecrated  walls  of  a  mon¬ 
astery,  undisturbed  peace  did  not  always  dwell.  The  Province  of 
(Jberyssel,  and  with  it  also  the  Monastery  of  St.  Agnes,  was  several 
times  indeed  visited  with  the  pestilence  during  his  residence.  The 
most  severe  visitations  were  in  1421,  1450,  1452,  and  1454,  and 
their  victims  -Thomas  saw  fall  in  his  immediate  neighborhood; 
their  names  even  he  has  immortalized  in  the  chronicles  of  the  In¬ 
stitution.  The  attacks  which  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  especi¬ 
ally  a  Dominican  monk — Grabow — directed  in  various  wa}*s 
against  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Lot,  caused  him  much  vexa¬ 
tion.  But  his  faith  and  his  patience  were  still  further  brought  to 
the  test,  when  he,  as  well  as  the  other  brothers  of  the  Monas¬ 
tery,  was  obliged  to  live  not  less  than  three  years  under  the  ban. 
A  strife  had  broken  out  between  Pope  Martin  V,  and  the  Episco¬ 
pate  of  Utrecht,  concerning  the  selection  of  a  spiritual  chief,  and 
as  the  result  of  this  strife  a  part  of  Oberysscl,  which  had  opposed 
the  vicegerent  of  Christ  in  Borne,  was  placed  under  the  papal 
interdict.  Since  now  the  Brothers  of  St.  Agnes  stood  altogether 
on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  but  still  refused  to  discontinue  religious 
services,  they  were  coarsely  insulted  by  their  civil  and  political 
opponents  and  forced  to  leave  the  country.  This  was  in  the  year 
1429.  Four  and  twenty  canons  of  St.  Agnes,  amongst  whom 
Thomas  (who  had  just  then  been  made  Sub-prior  for  the  first  time) 
was  found,  were  compelled  to  fly  to  Friesland,  where  they  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  Chapter  at  Liinekerk  until  the  death  of  the  Pope  (1432) 
made  an  end  of  the  strife,  and  the  removal  of  the  ban  of  excom¬ 
munication  settled  the  difficulty  in  Oberyssel,  so  that  the  Brothers 
of  the  Monastery  could  return  in  peace.  There  were  not  wanting 
to  our  Thomas,  during  this  period,  internal  strife  and  external 
hardships.  At  least,  the  unknown  reporter  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  Monastery,  assures  us  in  the  account  of  his  death,  “  that  he 
had  undergone,  especially  in  the  beginning,  great  need,  tempta¬ 
tion  and  hardship/7  which  he  himself  explains  somewheres  literally, 
when  he  warns  above  all  things  against  too  great  trusr  in  man¬ 
kind  :  “  I  have  been  taught  to  my  own  detriment  and  with  God’s 

will  to  desire  greater  circumspection  and  not  new  follies.7-’ 

Excepting  these  temporary  storms,  we  notice  in  Thomas  a  quiet 
life  of  the  noblest  kind;  indeed  there  is  something  in  his  whole 
appearance,  that  involuntarily  reminds  us  of  those  characteristic 
pictures  of  the  Netherland  school  of  Painting  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  That  he  lived  always  in  peace  with  the  other  Brothers  could 
scarcely  be  doubted  of  a  man,  who  gave  the  following  directions 
as  rules  for  living  in  intercourse  with  others  :  “  It  is  better,  with 

reference  to  things  which  must  be  done,  to  speak  in  tones  of  en¬ 
treaty  than  of  command.  Be  ready  to  satisfy  every  one  who  de¬ 
sires  anything  from  thee,  but  suffer  no  one  to  be  idle  near  thee. 
Do  whatever  concerns  trivial  worldly  affairs  without  saying  much 
about  them,  and  follow  in  greater  and  spiritual  matters  the  com- 
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mand  of  thy  superiors.  Mix  thyself  not  in  affairs  which  are  not 
committed  to  thy  care.  The  covetous  are  ever  in  want ;  the 
whole  world,  with  all  its  treasures,  belongs  to  the  trusting  believer.” 
But  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  a  rich  measure  of  peace  for  him¬ 
self,  and  in  many  respects  that  he  answered  to  the  picture  of  a 
true  man  of  God,  as  he  has  unfolded  it  somewheres  :  “Joyous  in 
countenance,  quiet  and  pleasant  in  discourse,  circumspect  and  or¬ 
derly  in  every  action,  diffusing  peace  and  blessing  everywhere  about 
him.”  ITis  was  a  quiet,  contemplative  nature,  and  endowed  in  a 
high  degree  with  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  such  as  the  apostle 
speaks  of  in  Col.  3  :  3.  He  rarely  spoke  unless  it  was  necessary, 
and  not  even  then  if  the  conversation  exclusively  treated  of  world¬ 
ly  subjects :  but  his  words  flowed  forth  as  a  stream  if  the  conver¬ 
sation  was  about  God  and  spiritual  things.  In  zealous  and  consci¬ 
entious  improvement  of  time,  he  would  serve  any  one  as  an 
example.  Tie  was  always  the  first  at  early  breakfast,  and  having 
once  left  his  bed,  he  did  not  return  to  it  afterwards  even  if  he  was 
unwell,  but  devoted  himself  immediately  to  his  work,  either  trans¬ 
cribing  excellent  books  or  noting  down  the  results  of  his  own 
meditations.  He  allowed  only  the  most  indispensable  rest  to  his 
body,  and  late  in  the  evening  when  the  last  tones  of  Vespers  or 
the  Gloria  died  away,  then  Thomas  was  always  the  last  Brother 
leaving  the  choir  of  the  monastery-chapel.  In  whatever  way  he 
could,  he  advanced  the  interests  of  the  Brotherhood,  to  which  he 
felt  himself  united  with  his  whole  soul,  and  when  strangers  came 
at  times  from  distant  lands  to  see  him  and  to  hear  him,  he  never  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  them.  He  preached  occasionally,  probably  in 
the  vernacular  and  mostly  extempore,  alter  be  had  collected  his 
thoughts  or  had  enjoyed  first  a  short  sleep.  He  particularly  devoted 
his  time  with  great  joy  to  the  instruction  and  culture  of  the  latest 
comers,  whose  superintendence  was  especially  entrusted  to  him, 
although  he  never  shunned  the  performance  of  a  duty  to'which  he 
felt  himself  called.  But  still  holy  solitude,  in  communion  with  God, 
remained  the  highest  delight  of  his  soul.  “  When  he  prayed,  his 
countenance  was  as  if  transfigured” — says  one  of  his  biographers — 
“  and  he  stood  as  it  were  only  with  tip-toe  on  the  earth,  appearing 
as  though  his  whole  body  would  fly  away  to  heaven,  where  his  spirit 
and  desires  were.”  He  often  felt  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  his  soul, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  quiet  discourse  with  the  Brothers,  and  he 
would  beg  leave  to  retire.  “I  must  go,”  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  “for  there  is  One  with  whom  I  must  converse  in  my  cell.” 
Like  more  of  the  pious  of  his  age,  he  appointed  special  ascetic  ex¬ 
ercises  for  himself,  from  time  to  time.  Although  he  was  very  tem¬ 
perate  in  his  eating  and  drinking,  chaste  in  mind  and  of  great 
purity  of  morals,  he  was  accustomed,  on  certain  days  of  the  week, 
to  scourge  himself,  at  the  same  time  reciting  a  latin  hymn  ( Stetit 
Jesus').  Hence  it  is  no  cause  of  wonder  4. hat  his  exterior  -was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  reigning  spirit  of  his  inner  life.  He  was 
of  medium  size,  of  a  fresh  although  somewhat  embrowned  coun¬ 
tenance,  retaining  his  eyesight  undiminished  to  his  very  advanced 
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age.  To  his  first  biographer — Franciscos  Tolensis,  who  moreover 
complains  that  none  of  his  contemporaries  have  given  a  complete 
sketch  of  his  personal  appearance — there  was  shown  a  half  obliter¬ 
ated  picture  of  Thomas,  which  bore  this  inscription  :  “  I  have 

sought  rest  in  all  things, but  have  found  it  nowhere  except  in  con¬ 
cealed  corners  and  in  books  ”  (in  Dutch ,  in  hoexhens  ende  boeksens ). 
Very  little  is  likewise  known  of  his  last  days.  Jt  is  evident  that  death 
could  not  have  been  severe  to  him,  whose  life  was  a  constant  medi¬ 
tation  on  death.  Many  years  before  (1432)  lie  had  closed  the  eyes 
of  his  older  brother  John,  in  the  Bethany  Nunnery  at  Arnheim, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  chains  binding  him  to 
other  relations.  On  this  account  his  departure  must  have  been 
more  easy  to  him,  when — at  an  almost  patriarchal  age — he  entered 
into  the  rest  of  the  Lord.  “  In  the  year  1471” — so  the  Chronicles 
of  his  Cloister  report  to  us — “on  the  Festival  of  St.  James  the 
Less,  (July  25)  our  much  beloved  brother,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  died 
in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age.  Finally,  at  an  advanced  age 
he  was  attacked  with  dropsy  in  his  lower  extremities,  and  fell 
asleep  blessed  in  the  Lord.”  With  the  great  reputation  for  piety,  en¬ 
joyed  most  properly  by  Thomas,  it  may  seem  singular  that  he  was 
not  canonized  by  the  Catholic  Church,  as  were  many  before  and 
since  his  time,  who  have  labored  much  less  than  he.  The  reason  for 
this,  consists  plainly,  not  in  that  his  history  was  deficient  in  the 
marvellous  or  legendary  which  frequently  was  the  first  occasion 
for  these  canonizations,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  Brothers  of  the 
Common  Lot  stood  in  bad  credit  with  the  Eoman  priesthood,  be¬ 
cause  they  attached  themselves  to  none  of  the  approved  monastic 
institutions,  and  hence  were  reckoned  as  in  a  manner  belonging 
to  the  world.  He  has  secured,  however,  something  better  than 
such  an  equivocal  glory — even  the  thanks  of  all  the  Confessions  of 
all  Christendom,  for  the  edification  which  they  have  received  in 
so  high  a  degree  from  his  works. 

We  allude  here  to  his  principal  book,  of  which,  along  with  others, 
Haller  declared  emphatically,  “  that  the  author  must  have  been  a 
teacher  of  superhuman  virtue.”  Therefore,  nothing  is  easier  than 
a  transition  from  the  author  to  the  book  which  has  immortalized 
his  name ;  Thomas  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ  are  entirely  the 
same  in  this  sense,  that  the  life  of  the  author  is  the  best  comment¬ 
ary  on  his  book,  and  is  an  Imitativ  Christi  brought  into  practice. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  in  detail  of  the  Bibliography  of  this 
precious  little  book,  that  is  known  either  slightly  or  at  least  by 
name,  to  nearly  all  Christians,  and  still  less  to  involve  ourselves  in 
the  scientific  contest  which  has  been  carried  on  as  to  whether 
Thomas  was  in  fact  its  author,  or  whether,  as  many  believe,  it  was 
written  by  J.  Gerson,  St.  Bernard,  or  some  other  author.  It  is 
well  known  that  more  than  two  thousand  different  Latin  and  about 
one  thousand  French  editions  are  extant,  of  which  the  Paris  Li¬ 
brary  alone  contains  more  than  seven  hundred,  and  besides  these, 
it  has  been  translated  in  most  of  the  known  living  and  dead  lan¬ 
guages.  Two  monastic  orders  have  contended  for  the  honor  of 
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reckoning  the  author  among  their  members,  and  the  French  Par¬ 
liament  was,  in  1652,  entangled  in  this  contest.  This  honorable 
body  settled  the  question  to  the  advantage  of  Thomas,  but,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  entered  upon  this  work  hastily.  It  now  scarcely  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  doubt,  after  learned  investigations  which  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  subject  in  modern  times,  that  the  Imitatio  was  the 
work  of  the  head  and  heart  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  that  this 
precious  fruit  was  produced  in  no  other  soil  but  that  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands.*  , 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  question,  What  is  the  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  this  book,  and  to  what  circumstance  does  it  owe  the 
favorable  reception,  which  it  has  now  enjoyed  for  nearly  four  cen¬ 
turies  ?  We  do  not  believe  we  shall  err  if  we  attribute  its  reputa¬ 
tion  specially  to  the  very  practical  aim  of  its  author,  wherelrp  he 
has  found  the  shortest  wav  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his 
readers,  without  involving  himself  in  theological  disputes  or 
scholastic  wranglings.  Considered  from  a  purely  literarj-  point 
of  view,  the  book  is  not  very  extraordinary.  Its  latinitv  might 
occasionally  have  been  purer;  many  sentences,  at  first  glance,  are 
somew7hat  common-place,  and  the  monotony  of  the  thoughts  is  now 
and  then  somewhat  tiresome.  But  a  spirit  of  deep  internal  piety 
moves  through  the  whole,  and  a  quiet,  gentle  glow  of  love  streams 
through  it  from  beginning  to  end,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  it 
down  without  feeling  the  deepest  love  for  the  author.  Or  rather, 
we  almost  entirely  forget  the  author,  in  order  to  think  of  the  Lord 
and  our  relation  to  Him.  There  is  something  impersonal,  some¬ 
thing  objective  in  this  exhibition  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  where¬ 
by  the  individuality  of  the  author,  although  this  shines  everywhere 
through  it,  never  pushes  itself  obtrusively  in  the  foreground,  and 
thus  leads  one  easilv  by  his  hand  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of 
the  Christian  life.  His  sentences  shine  out  with  a  soft  lustre,  like 
pearls  arranged  upon  a  string,  concealed  in  many  of  its  parts,  and 
just  because  no  excessive  rhetorical  ornament  is  employed,  is  the 
attention  rarely  diverted  from  the  great  topics  to  which  the  medi¬ 
tation  is  always  turned.  Hence  it  is  that,  excepting  the  fourth 
book  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
and  in  which  the  Catholic  conception  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  of 
the  Priesthood,  comes  emphatically  out  in  the  foreground,  the 
whole  book  is  not  obtrusively  Eomish,  but  rather  Evangelico-Catho- 
lic.  The  author  does  not  occupy,  like  the  Homan  Church,  par  ex¬ 
cellence,  the  Petrine ,  nor,  like  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  Pauline, 
but  much  more  the  Johannean  stand-point,  whose  full  actualization 
is  reserved  for  the  Church  of  the  future  ;  it  is  indeed  as  though  we 
saw  in  him  the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist  united  with  the  spirit  of 
John  the  Evangelist.  He  has  no  small  respect  for  Christian  knowl¬ 
edge  and  science,  but  only  as  means ;  in  no  sense  are  they  to  him 


^Compare  Tillman’s  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  II,  711.—Malou,  Recher- 
ches  historiques  sur  le  veritable  auteur  du  sivre  de  1’  Imit.  de  J.  Ch.  Louvain, 
1843.  J.  Mooren,  N  achrichten  ueber  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Erefeld,  1855. 
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the  final  object  of  his  efforts.  What  can  be  more  practical  and 
generally  useful  than  such  words  as  these  :  “  What  availeth 

knowledge  without  the  fear  of  God?  Surely,  an  humble  husband¬ 
man  that  serveth  God,  is  better  than  a  proud  philosopher,  that, 
neglecting  himself,  laboreth  to  understand  the  course  of  the  heav¬ 
ens.  What  will  it  avail  thee  to  dispute  profoundly  of  the  Trinity, 
if  thou  be  void  of  humility  and  art  thereby  displeasing  to  the  Trinity? 
The  more  any  one  dies  to  himself,  the  more  he  begins  to  live  unto 
God.  Devote  thyself  always  to  the  humblest  hffairs,  and  the  high¬ 
est  will  be  given  thee.  Without  love  to  God  and  thy  neighbor,  no 
works  are  profitable,  even  though  they  shall  be  praised  of  men, 
but  they  are  like  empty  vessels  containing  no  oil,  and  like  lamps 
that  vill  not  give  light  in  the  darkness.”  There  would  be  no  end 
to  such  quotations,  even  if  we  only  looked  superficially  at  the 
rich  treasures  of  Christian  wisdom[and  devotion,  that  are  laid  down 
here  in  the  most  unassumiug  form  for  future  generations.  And 
withal  this,  if  one  only  reflects  on  the  age  in  which  this  monastic 
brother  lived,  bow  few  and  defective  were  the  aids  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  understanding  and  the  spirit  at  his  command  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  at  the  command  of  generations  following  him, 
and  how  far  the  monastic  element,  which  we  meet  with  here,  ele¬ 
vates  itself  above  the  reigning  spirit  of  most  of  the  other  Orders, 
he  will  then  begin  to  understand  the  high  praise  with  which  men, 
like  Leibnitz,  Fontanelle,  Gysbertus  Yoetius  and  others,  have 
spoken  of  the  Imitatio,  and,  it  may  be,  say  in  the  words  of  the  lat¬ 
ter :  “I  may  indeed  dare  the  assertion,  that,  with  exception  of 
some  frivolous  passages,  I  have  never  seen,  after  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  anything  more  simple,  more  powerful,  and  more  godly.” 

It  is  true  that  there  is  also  a  shadowy  side  opposed  to  this  light. 
The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  does  not  come  out  clearly  ; 
and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  is  more  Christ  in  us  than  Christ 
for  us,  to  whom  the  precious  author  directs  us  with  irresistible 
energy.  The  great  contrast  between  sin  and  grace  is  not  brought 
forth  sharply  prominent ;  it  were  also  to  be  desired  that  the  man, 
who  declaimed  so  decidedly  against  coarse  and  fine  unrighteousness, 
had  here  and  there  offered  less  nourishment  to  self-righteousness. 
And  furthermore,  as  he  has  appropriated  and  represented  in  his 
own  personality  human  life  not  in  its  fullness,  but  only  one  side  of 
the  same,  so  his  book  is  also  far  more  appropriate  as  a  guide  for  the 
inner  than  the  outer  life.  On  many  sides  there  streams  a  monastic 
contempt  for  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  a  passion,  to  remain  at  a 
distance  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  intercourse  with  the  world,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  plain  effort  to  glorify  God  in  the  world,  without  thereby 
being  of  the  world  (See  John  17  :  15,  16).  On  many  accounts 
it  would  seem  sad  and  singular,  if,  in  our  busy,  practical  century, 
with  its  exterior  ^occupations,  the  type  of  his  piety  should  become 
general.  But  far  sadder  would  it  be,  if,  in  this  same  busy,  practi¬ 
cal  century,  with  its  occupancy  in  exterior  matters,  the  element  of 
Christian  piety,  which  Thomas  shows  us  in  his  book,  should  be 
wholly  wanting,  and  if,  to  the  wearied  spirit  the  solitary  place  of 
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resort  should  he  closed,  in  which  wm  seek  to  set  ourselves  aright 
as  a  necessary  counterbalance  to  all  the  crowd  around  us.  Next  to 
the  Scriptures,  we  can  scarcely  carry  with  us  thither,  in  many  an 
hour,  a  better  guide  and  friend  than  the  same  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
The  circle  of  life  and  vision  of  the  disciple  of  Jesus  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries  are  infinitely  different,  but  the 
highest  ideal  which  Thomas  placed  before  him,  perfect  rest  of  soul 
through  unconditional  surrender  to  God  and  living  communion 
with  Christ, — this  is  the  same  for  every  age;  am}  where  so  many 
in  our  days  apparently  look  for  too  much  from  the  world,  spiritual 
intercourse  with  a  man  who  probably  esteemed  the  world  too  little , 
may  be  a  wholesome  corrective  of  its  refined  world  love  and  moral¬ 
ity.  Iso  one  can  at  least  doubt  that,  as  we  admire  in  John  Wessel 
the  flower  of  theological  science  among  the  Brothers  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Lot,  so  in  Thomas  a  Kempis  the  flower  of  the  purest  Asceti¬ 
cism  and  My  sticism  of  the  same  period  is  presented. 

Thus  we  have  naturally  arrived  at  the  answer  of  the  question, 
How  far  Thomas  deserves  a  place  among  the  proper  forerunners  of 
the  .Reformation,  and  as  such  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  calendar.  Indeed  care  must  be  taken  lest  we  overvalue  his 
importance  in  this  aspect.  Both  in  theory  and  practice  the  author 
of  the  Imiiatio  occupied  a  purely  Roman  Catholic  standpoint.  He 
knows  scarcely  any  limits,  in  the  worship  of  Mary,  Agnes  and 
other  saints  ;  now  and  then  in  his  childish  simplicity  he  narrates 
appearances  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  is  in  no  manner  free  from 
the  pelagianizing  tendencies  of  mediaeval  theology.  He  is  a  de¬ 
cided  defender  of  the  theory  of  Church  absolution  and  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  teaches  unconditional  obedience  to  Church 
authority,  and  notices  the  corruption  of  the  Hierarchy  only  en  pas¬ 
sant-  It  seems  sometimes  as  though  he  had  never  been  aware  of 
the  diseases  of  his  Church  in  those  notoriously  wicked  .days,  and 
we  never  hear  him,  as  Hess,  Wickliff  and  others,  protesting  against 
errors  and  abuses  with  indignation  and  emphasis.  Just  as  his 
book  treats  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  so  his  whole  nature  was  far 
more  inclined  to  imitation  than  taking  precedence,  far  more  to 
serving  than  to  ruling,  and  the  fact  itself  that  he  never  rose 
through  his  whole  life  higher  than  Sub-prior,  becomes,  in  this  view, 
a  characteristic,  symbolic  feature  of  the  history  of  his  lite.  Never¬ 
theless  his  work  was  involuntarily  that  of  a  reformer,  less  on  ac¬ 
count  of  what  he  said,  and  more  on  account  of  that  of  which  he 
kept  silent,  and,  above  all,  on  account  of  the  spirit  which  breathed 
through  his  whole  appearance  and  activity.  In  fact,  he  employed 
Theology  for  the  same  service,  which  Socrates  had  given  to  philos¬ 
ophy,  when  he  brought  it  dowTn  from  the  high,  inaccessible  spheres 
to  the  lower  regions  of  human  society  and  practical  life.  He  left 
the  Dogma  of  the  Romish  Church  unattacked,  but  there  reigned  a 
striving,  a  longing  after  more  intimate,  after  direct  personal  com¬ 
munion  of  the  soul  with  God  and  Christ,  that  must  have  been  preg¬ 
nant  with  fatal  consequences  to  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  been  a  great  aid  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  He  opposed 
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with  great  emphasis  the  mechanical  religion  (opus  opcratum)  of  the 
.Romanism,  of  his  day,  with  subjective,  individual  piety,  without 
which  everything  else  is  not  even  of  the  slightest  value.  Of  the 
Pope,  and  this  is  sufficiently  significant,  he  barely  speaks  once,  and 
then  only  to  explain  that  he  is  a  mortal  man,  and  with  his  leaden 
Bulls,  not  as  good  as  all  others.  It  is  as  though  he  had  desired  to 
show  by  his  example  that  one  could  be  a  Christian  far  advanced, 
yes  a  Catholic-Christian  far  advanced,  without  bearing  in  his  heart 
any  of  the  ultramontane  Jesuitic  leaven  of  later  days.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Freedom,  which  may  be  styled  the  root  of  the  work  of  the 
Beformation,  comes  out  firmly  in  him  in  its  full  meaning.  Still 
more,  he  expressly  recommended  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  placed 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  through  his  transcription,  into  the  hands  of 
others,  preached  in  all  probability,  in  the  vernacular  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation,  as  much  as  la}'  in 
his  power  But,  that  the  development  of  these  principles  must 
sooner  or  later,  produce  a  rupture  in  the  polluted  mother-church, 
no  one  would  have  less  supposed  possible  than  the  simple-minded 
pious  Thomas.  This  is  worthy  of  notice,  where,  for  example,  we 
hear  such  expressions  from  him  as  this  :  “  Ye  should  rely  upon 

Grace  and  Mercy  rather  than  upon  your  prayers  and  good  works. 
Obedience  is  better  than  offering.”*  It  must  also  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  that  he  exclusively  calls  upon  the  Bible,  and  but  rarely  on 
the  Church-Fathers  or  Doctors,  and  still  less  on  Councils  and  De¬ 
crees,  for  the  confirmation  and  support  of  his  words.  \Ye  may  add 
to  all  this,  that  under  his  influence  a  man  was  developed,  who  has 
been  counted,  with  infinitely  greater  propriety,  among  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  the  Beformation.  the  celebrated  John  ^Vessel;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  showing  in  detail,  these  and  other  Beformation-traits  in 
the  picture  of  Thomas,  we  wish  rather  to  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  his  principal  work  may  be  called  a  suitable  type  of  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Catholicity.  The  Imitation  of  Christ  exhibits  to  us  exclusively 
that,  in  which  all  true  Christians  of  the  different  Church-denomi¬ 
nations  agree,  and  indeed  one  can  with  difficulty  part  with  the 
Book,  without  taking  the  thought  with  him,  how  much  both  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  all  their  diversities,  have 
still  in  common  with  each  other.  The  Catholic  believer  and  the 
true  son  of  the  Beformation,  who  are  able  to  extend  fraternal 
hands  over  this  book  and  acknowledge  unconditionally  the  chief 
portion  of  its  contents,  must  they  not  at  last  be  conscious  of  a 
higher  unity  ? 

The  complete  woiks  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  have  been  frequently 
published ;  but  no  other  one  has  attained  so  great  a  reputation  as 
his  Imitation  of  Christ  or  has  borne  such  fruits.  Higher  still  than 
his  work  his  person  is  recorded  in  Christianity,  not  alone  because 
he  was  a  prominent  representative  of  the  true  German  Mysticism 
and  Asceticism  of  his  century,  but  above  all,  because  he  was  a  liv¬ 
ing  disciple  of  Christ.  If  he  has  not  worn  the  martyr-crown  for 


*See  his  Sermo  novitiorum ,  II,  8. 
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the  affairs  of  his  Lord,  yet  in  another  sense  of  the  word,  he  was 
his  true  witness  (jtaprvp)  all  his  life  long,  and  carried  his  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  quiet,  voluntary  martyrdom  of  daily  self-denial  for 
Christ’s  sake,  to  an  extent,  that  few  before  or  after  him  have  done. 

'  Therefore,  even  now  he  experiences,  in  the  light  of  Heaven,  the 
truth  of  his  own  words — that  the  way  of  the  cross  is  the  royal 
way  of  Christ,  and  his  happiness  will,  it  is  certain,  be  no  longer 
disturbed  because  he,  who  so  joyful  in  obscurity,  wished  to  remain 
thus,  is  now  known  and  honored  by  thousands.  From  Heaven  he 
seems  with  Paul  to  call  to  us  :  “  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I 
also  am  of  Christ”  (1  Cor.  11:  1).  And  if  a  sentence  from  this 
apostle  were  to  be  placed  under  his  likeness,  this  would  be  the  most 
suitable:  “As  unknown,  and  yet  well  known;  as  dying,  and  behold, 
we  live ;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed  ;  as  sorrowful,  yet  always 
rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich  ;  as  having  nothing,  and 
yet  possessing  all  things”  (2  Cor.  6:  9,  10). 


THE  EAHTH  IS  FULL  OF  THY  EICHES. 


BY.  W.  C.  BRYANT. 


Almighty  !  hear  us,  while  we  raise 
Our  hymn  of  thankfulness  and  praise, 

That  Thou  hast  given  the  human  race 
So  bright,  so  fair  a  dwelling-place ; 

That  when  this  orb  of  sea  and  land 
Was  moulded  in  Thy  forming  hand, 

Thy  calm,  benignant  smile  impressed 
A  beam  of  heaven  upon  its  breast. 

Then  towered  the  hills,  and,  broad  and  green, 
The  vale’s  deep  pathway  sank  between  ; 

Then  stretched  the  plain  to  where  the  sky 
Stoops  and  shuts  in  the  exploring  eye ; 

And  stately  groves,  beneath  Thy  smile, 

Arose  on  continent  and  isle  ; 

And  fruits  came  forth,  and  blossoms  glowed, 
And  fountains  gushed,  and  rivers  flowed. 

Thy  hand  outspread  the  billowy  plains 
Of  ocean — nurse  of  genial  rains  ; 

Hung  high  the  glorious  sun,  and  set 
Night’s  cressets  in  her  arch  of  jet. 

Lord,  teach  us,  while  the  unsated  gaze, 
Delighted,  on  Thy  works  delays, 

To  deem  the  forms  of  beauty  here 
But  shadows  of  a  brighter  sphere. 
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A  WALK  THROUGH  A  LIBRARY. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  one  great  element  of  knowledge  is  to 
know  where  to  find  what  we  desire  to  know,  and  that  a  library  is  a 
dictionary  for  reference  rather  than  a  collection  of  works  to  be  read 
through  from  beginning  1o  end.  He,  therefore,  who  unfolds  the 
contents  and  characteristics  of  any  book  worthy-  of  reference,  is, 
by  that  act,  serving  the  interests  of  literature  by  directing  per¬ 
chance  some  other  mind  to  a  source  before  unknown  whence  it 
may  derive  desired  information.  Thus  a  walk  through  a  library 
may  be  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant.  We  may  be  called  to  hear 
the  songs  -of  birds  we  never  heard  before;  to  see  green  groves, 
flowery  fields,  and  shady  valleys  we  have  never  entered  ;  to  enjoy, 
mayhap,  a  fairer  prospect  and  a  serener  sky  than  any  that  have 
in  the  past  been  before  us  or  above  us. 

The  first  beok  we  meet  in  our  present  walk  is  the  “Complete 
Angler  ;  fourth  London  Edition ,  by  John  Major.”  And  Izaak  Wal¬ 
ton,  its  author,  is  so  congenial  a  companion,  that  we  cannot  for¬ 
bear  tarrying  with  him  a  while.  But  before  speaking  of  him,  let 
us  describe  the  edition  of  his  immortal  work,  to  which  we  have 
just  referred — not  so  valuable  it  may  be  as  the  American  edition 
by  Rev.  G.W.  Bethune,!).  D.,in  the  way  of  excellent  and  appreciating 
comments,  yet  finely  adapted  to  beguile  many  an  hour  with  its 
exquisitely  selected  picture-embellishments,  for  which  the  editor 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  John  Absolon,  Esq.,  and  others. 
Pictures,  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  rightly  blend  with  what  is 
written  ;  when  they  recall  vividly  each  scene  of  beauty  the  author 
himself  treats  of  and  paints ;  when  they  are  pervaded  by  the  same 
spirit,  are  thrice  welcome ;  otherwise  they  are,  by  all  means  to 
be  discarded. 

First  among  the  embellishments  alluded  to,  we  have  a  fine  en¬ 
graving  of  the  gentle  biographer  and  fisherman,  from  the  original 
by  Houseman,  in  the  National  Gallery;  and  the  face,  nay,  even 
the  dress,  bring  to  mind  that  childlike,  simple,  and  earnest  piety 
of  the  man,  which  shines  forth  so  sweetly  in  the  work  we  are  re¬ 
ferring  to,  as  also  in  his  delightful  biographies  of  the  five  worthies, 
Donne,  Sanderson,  Wotton,  Hooker  and  Herbert.  Opposite  this 
characteristic  portrait  there  is  a  fine  piscatory  scene  in  a  “  View 
from  Lea  Bridge”  drawn  by  T.  Creswick,  Esq.,  and  assured  to  be 
no  fancy  sketch,  but  one  taken  direct  from  actual  scenery.  These 
two  plates  are  decidedly  congenial;  for  many  a  quiet  hour  has 
good  Izaak  Walton  spent  upon  the  braes  of  Lea,  piously  medita¬ 
ting  upon  what  “Holy  Mr.  Herbert”  says,  or  some  reverend  and 
learned  divine,  like  Ch.  Harvie  or  Doctor  Donne.  On  the  next  page 
is  quoted  that  beautifully  apposite  sentiment  from  Shakspeare : 
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“And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 

It  requires  nothing  more  indeed,  to  assure  the  attentive  observer, 
that  John  Major,  Esq.,  appreciates  aright  the  work  he  is  editing; 
and  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves  we  find  some  pastoral  stanzas  sub¬ 
scribed  J.  M.,  which  still  further  accredit  the  editor’s  taste,  as,  for 
instance,  the  following  conclusion  of  one  worthy^the  book — 

“  Now  we’ll  fish  the  streamlet  blithe, 

Whilst  the  meadows  court  the  scythe  : 

Every  thought  of  pomp  or  wealth 
Lost  in  joys  of  rosy  health  !” 

Time  does  not  allow  us  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  many- 
other  exquisite  pencillings  to  be  found  in  this  illustrated  edition; 
but  we  must  refer  the  enquirer  particularly  to  three,  severally  en¬ 
titled  :  uThe  Hostess  ,”  the  “ Milk  Maid’s  Song,”  and  the  u Angler's 
Song.”  The  first  mentioned  is  that  “  honest  ale-house  where  we 
shall  find  a  cleanly  room,  lavender  in  the  windows,  and  twenty 
ballads  stuck  about  the  wall.”  With  its  piscatory  sign,  and  wel¬ 
coming  hostess,  and  shaded  entrance,  it  is  exceedingly  inviting  : 
and  should  we  enter,  no  doubt  we  could  enjoy  that  chub  with  a 
white  spot,  broiled  on  charcoal  with  three  or  four  scotches  on  his 
back,  and  basted  with  sweet  butter.  The  next,  is  that  sweet  field, 
where,  beneath  the  shade,  the  master  and  the  scholar  listen,  as 
Maudlin  sings  the  “  smooth  song  made  by  Kit  Marlon .”  The  refresh¬ 
ing  milk  pail  is  near,  and  the  red  cow  not  far  off,  and  the  hospita¬ 
ble  mother  who  promises  a  syllabub  of  new  virjuice  next  time  they 
come,  sits  by  her  daughter.  The  last  is  that  blazing  ingle  where 
the  fishermen  turn  poets,  and  have  a  “  gentle  touch  at  singing,” 
exquisitely  wrought  and  truly  redolent  of  rightly-restrained  fes¬ 
tivity.  All  three  are  most  excellent,  breathing  the  very. spirit  of 
the  book  itself,  and  may  rightly  be  termed  illustrations.  Such 
pictures  are  never  too  numerous,  and  in  this  respect  we  can  safely 
say  with  another,  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  do  too  much  for  honest 
Izaak  Walton.” 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  contents  thereof,  or  the  production 
of  the  Author  rather  than  the  work  of  the  Editor ;  and  chaste  and 
beautiful  as  are  the  embellishments  to  which  we  have  referred, 
they  are  not  more  chaste  and  beautiful  than  Izaak  Walton’s 
thoughts  and  style ;  and  appropriate  as  they  are  to  the  scenes 
described,  they  do  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  equal  the  quaint, 
Doric  sweetness  of  their  originals. 

The  first  thing  in  importance,  though  perhaps  not  in  time,  to  a 
contemplative  Author  at  least,  is  to  give  a  right  title  to  his  work. 
The  naming  of  such  literary  children,  whether  before  birth  or  af¬ 
ter  birth,  requires  much  consultation  and  thought ;  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  genius  of  an  author  may  and  indeed  does  show  itself,  as  in  the 
present  case,  by  the  name  he  gives  his  offspring  intellectual,  Mo 
doubt  good  Izaak  Walton  reflected  long  and  seriously  concerning 
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the  title  of  that  work  which  has  since  made  his  name  immortal, 
and  we  fancy  that  the  very  characteristics  of  his  mind  and  manners 
shine  forth  therefrom.  The  title  readeth  as  follows  :  “The  Com- 
pleat  Angler  or  the  Contemplative  Man’s  Peoreation — being  a  dis¬ 
course  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  not  unworthy  the  perusal  of  most 
Anglers.  Simon  Peter  said,  I  go  a  fishing,  and  they  said ,  We  also 
will  go  loith  Thee. — John  21:  3.”  One  may  be  assured  at  the  out¬ 
set,  by  such  title  as  this,  that  many  elements  more  than  ordinary 
are  made  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  what  is  termed  a 
‘ ‘Compleat  Angler.”  Evidently  here  fishing  is  taken  to  be  no  trade, 
but  a  recreation,  and  not  this  in  the  way  of  lawless  idleness  of 
mind  and  soul,  but  in  the  way  of  peaceful  Contemplation  along 
grassy  banks,  and  through  flowery  meadows,  and  up  shady  hill¬ 
sides,  filling  the  undisturbed  heart  with  reverent  love  as  every 
opening  page  of  Nature’s  chaste  volume  displays  new  beauties. — 
The  reader  should  not  forget  to  note  the  modest  pride  lurking  in 
that  “  not  unworthy  ”  which  the  fisherman  wrote  with  a  blush  no 
doubt,  intimating  as  it  does  a  conscious  fitness  in  the  author  for 
his  work  ;  and  then  how  appropriately,  and  piously  withal,  are  con¬ 
templation  and  recreation  and  pride  made  to  be  guarded  and  guid¬ 
ed  by  Christianity,  for  the  scriptural  quotation  which  ends  this 
unique  title  without  doubt  so  meaneth. 

After  the  title  comes  the  preface,  beginning  with  the  same  char¬ 
acteristic  quaintness  (a  quaintness  belonging  in  part  to  the  age 
in  which  the  author  wrote,  it  is  true )  but  more  in  this  case  to  the 
man  than  to  the  age):  “To  all  readers  of  this  discourse,  but  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  honest  Angler,  I  think  fit  to  tell  thee  these  following 
truths ;” — and  ending  with  the  wish  that  the  reader  may  have 
a  rainy  evening  to  read  the  discourse,  and  that,  “  if  he  be  an  hon¬ 
est  angler,  the  East- wind  may  never  blow  when  he  goes  a  fishing.” 
There  may  be  men,  as  the  author  intimates,  “  too  grave  and  too 
busy  ”  to  read  his  “  recreation  of  a  recreation ;”  men  that  are 
“  severe  and  sour-complexioned,”  and  such  are  in  the  preface  sum¬ 
marily  disallowed  as  competent  judges,  with  this  covert,  yet  severe 
and  merited  rebuke  :  “For  Divines  say,  There  are  offences  given, 
and  offences  not  given  but  taken.”  No  one  after  reading  a  preface 
thus  characterized  (if  he  know  anything  of  that  grace  which,  as 
Pindar  saith,  supplieth  all  sweets  to  mortals),  can  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  about  to  read  a  book  w7hich  is  a 
book— a  book  which  can  be  replaced  by  no  other  kindred  work  in  his 
library — a  book  which  after  perusal  and  reperusal  he  will  place 
among  the  gems  of  his  collection — a  book,  in  fine,  whose  genial 
sunshine  will  make  warm  and  light  many  rainy  evenings,  and  hours 
of  melancholy. 

Wo  have  now  reached  the  work  itself.  Over  the  beautiful 
threshold  we  can  enter  the  richly  furnished  interior.  The  lispings 
of  title  and  preface  tell  us  of  the  sweet  melodies  beyond. 

The  Complete  Angler  is  written  in  dramatic  style ;  and  this 
gives  additional  charm  as  well  as  animation  to  the  wrork.  The 
first  scene  or  day  (as  it  is  thus  divided),  opens  with  all  the  fresh- 
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ness  of  a  May  morning.  Piscator  (fisherman)  stretches  his  legs 
up  Tottenhamhill  to  overtake  Venator  (hunter)  and  Anceps  (fal¬ 
coner),  hoping  their  business  occasions  them  towards  Ware.  Over¬ 
taking  them,  the  three,  with  an  amiable  courtesy  much  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  and  even  to  be  cultivated,  enter  into  lively  conversation  ; 
“  Knowing  that,  as  the  Italians  say,  Good  company  in  a  journey 
makes  the  way  to  seem  the  shorter  .”  The  inquiry  naturally  arises  not 
only  whither  but  also  wherefore  they  are  thus  early  journeying, 
and  with  graceful  art  the  discourse  is  made  to  dwell  upon  their 
various  recreations;  and  each,  with  much  zeal  and  ability,  com¬ 
mends  his  own.  Such  beginning  affords  the  author  fine  opportu¬ 
nity  for  laying  right  foundation  for  the  work  in  hand,  by  showing 
the  true  dignity  and  relations  of  his  art;  and  nobly,  and  victo¬ 
riously  and  quaintly  with  all,  does  Piscator  act  his  part  in  embra¬ 
cing  this  opportunity. 

Space  does  not  allow,  and  our  purpose  does  not  require  us,  to 
give  more  than  an  outline  of  good  Isaac  Walton’s  admirable  com¬ 
mendation  and  defence  of  angling.  It  comes  from  the  heart,  and 
is  the  eloquence  of  love,  not  passionate,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the 
recreation  itself,  calm  and  quiet.  For  this  calmness  the  prologue 
maketh  apology  by  urging  that  the  custom  of  honest  Anglers  re¬ 
quires  it.  They  contemplate  and,  “seldom  take  the  name  of  God 
into  their  mouth,  but  it,  is  either  to  praise  him  or  pray  to  him  ;” 
and  then,  as  if  there  might  be  in  this  a  covert  accusation  of  other 
recreations,  Piscator  immediately  calls  to  mind  that  charity  which 
“  thinketh  no  evil  and  is  not  easily  provoked,”  although,  without 
doubt  he  casts  a  reproving  glance  at  Venator  when  he  pi  ajr  fully 
says,  “As  I  would  not  make  a  watery  discourse  (Venator  had  ex¬ 
pressed  his  conviction  that  such  would  be  the  character  thereof) 
so  I  would  not  put  too  much  vinegar  in  it.” 

After  this  characteristic  prologue,  the  commendation  proper 
commences  with  a  consideration  of  the  element  Piscator  trades  in, 
viz.,  Water.  It  is  called  the  “  Eldest  Daughter  of  Creation,  the 
element  upon  which  the  spirit  of  God  did  first  move.”  One  is  re¬ 
minded  here  of  wdiat  Milton  says  of  light,  “  Offspring  of  heaven 
first-born,”  and  also  of  the  first  Olympian  Ode  of  Pindar.  But  not 
only  is  water  held  to  be  excellent  in  itself  as  standing  at  the  origin 
of  creation,  but  also  as  known  by  its  fruits;  and  for  the  facts 
brought  forward  under  this  head  he  modestly  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  the  “  most  learned  Physician,  Dr.  Wharton,  a  dear 
friend,  that  loves  both  me  and  my  art  of  angling.”  The  benefits 
of  water  as  opening  the  way  for  travel,  and  thus  furnishing  food, 
not  only  for  the  body  but  for  the  mind  of  the  ingenious,  are  next 
dwelt  upon  with  peculiar  beauty;  and  even  here,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  item  of  argument,  Christian  piety  makes  everything 
subordinate  to  itself;  for  he  concludes  this  part  of  bis  discourse 
by  saying,  that  the  “  inhabitants  of  this  poor  Island  ”  without 
wiiter  must  remain  ignorant  of  Home,  where  Peter  and  Paul  lie 
buried  together ,  and  to  see  which  was  the  third  wish  of  the  devout 
father  St.  Jerome — the  first  being,  to  have  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
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and  the  second,  to  have  heard  'St.  Paul  preach — must  remain  ig¬ 
norant  too  ol‘  Bethlehem,  and  Alt.  Sion,  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  very 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

At  this  point  of  this  discourse  and  journey,  Anceps  reluctanly 
parts  company.  Theobald’s  house  is  at  hand,  the  end  of  the  Fal¬ 
coner’s  morning  walk  ;  and  from  the  park-wall  where  he  leaves 
them,  Venator  no  longer  thinking  of  “  watery  discourse,”  but  deep¬ 
ly  interested,  listens  to  the  continuation  of  Piscator’s  commenda¬ 
tion  while  they  walk  together  the  remaining  five  miles  to  the 
“  Thatched-house  in  Hadosden.”  The  antiquity  of  the  angling 
art  is  now  the  theme ;  and  it  is  entered  upon  with  much  zeal,  after 
the  preliminary  settlement  of  the  fact,  satisfactorily  to  Venator’ a 
mind,  too,  that  angling  is  truly  an  art,  and  one  well  worthy  of 
learning  ;  and  here,  in  the  absence  of  a  third  person  so  that  feelings 
could  not  be  so  much  hurt,  Piscator  is  emboldened  to  insinuate 
that  his  companion  may  not  be  capable  of  learning  it  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  a  native  fitness  and  inclination  thereto.  ’Tis  no 
idle  business  to  decieve  a  Trout  with  a  fly,  timid  and  sharp-sighted 
as  he  is.  ’Tis  not  every  one  that  hath  either  the  patience  or  the 
searching,  observing  wit  that  the  case  requires.  Anglers,  like 
poets,  are  rather  born  so  than  made  so  ;  and  yet  with  a  proud  con¬ 
sciousness  of  both  fitness  and  ability,  Piscator  unhesitatingly  says, 
he  will  catch  a  brace  or  two  to-morrow  for  a  friend’s  breakfast  — 
That  friend  no  doubt  before  bad  enjoyed  many  a  delioiious  break¬ 
fast  from  the  honest-Angler’s  generosity  and  skill. 

Reluctantly,  as  did  Anceps  at  the  park-wall  by  Theobald's,  wo 
must  at  present  dismiss  good  Izaak  Walton’s  sweet  pastoral ;  reluc¬ 
tantly  we  say,  for  we  shall  linger  amid  the  scenes  of  Tottenham- 
liill  and  Theobald’s  and  the  thatched  house  where  they  take  their 
morning’s  draught,  until  in  our  next  article  we  again  take  up  this 
or  day  of  the  immortal  book  entitled  “  Complete 
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The  engraving  with  which  this  number  is  embellished,  represents 
a  most  interesting  scene.  It  is  that  of  a  Christian  family  at  their 
evening  devotions.  There  sits  the  father  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
with  the  inspired  volume  spread  out  before  him.  From  its  sacred 
pages  he  reads  to  his  household  the  lessons  of  divine  truth,  which 
make  wise  unto  salvation,  and  then  leads  them  in  devout  and  earn¬ 
est  prayer  at  a  Throne  of  Grace.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table 
sits  the  mother  with  the  tender  babe  quietly  folded  in  her  arms, 
and  indicating  by  her  very  countenance  the  deep  interest  she  feels 
in  the  service  which  is  going  forward.  By  the  side  of  the  table, 
between  the  father  and  the  mother,  we  sec  the  little  daughter, 
whose  quietand  solemn  mien  plainly  evinces  her  Christian  training. 
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She  evidently  knows  it  to  be  no  trivial  transaction,  in  which  the 
family  are  engaged,  and  desires,  in  common  with  her  parents,  to 
reap  the  rich  blessings  it  secures. 

Whose  heart  does  not  thrill  with  pious  emotion  at  the  very  sight 
of  such  a  scene  ?  It  is  one  upon  which  the  angels  doubtless  de¬ 
light  to  look.  The  household,  in  which  God,  through  Christ,  is 
regularly  and  devoutly  worshipped,  is  privileged  Jbeyond  the  com¬ 
mon  lot  of  men.  There  the  Saviour,  according  to  his  promise, 
dwells,  and  diffuses  the  rich  influences  of  his  gracious  presence. 
Who  would  not  covet  such  a  privilege  ?  It  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  ;  and  yet,  bow  many  even  of  those  who  profess  to  be  the  friends 
of  Jesus,  forego  the  heavenly  boon,  and  thereby  peril  their  own 
eternal  interests  and  those  of  their  households  ! 


RICHE  S— M  O  N  E  Y  ! 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


This  is  a  trite  subject,  but  that  it  is  very  interesting  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  most  of  persons  are  fond  of  talking  about  it. 
Get  into  a  horse-car,  join  the  groups  that  stand  in  public  places, 
listen  anywhere,  and  see  what  forms  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Money,  profits,  speculation,  stocks,  per  cent. — these  are  the  well- 
worn  words  of  the  vocabulary. 

As  every  person  talks  about  riches,  why  may  not  we  ?  But 
what  view  shall  we  take  of  the  subject  ?  To  go  flat  against  riches 
would  be  unpopular,  and  perhaps  neither  fair  nor  correct.  Money, 
like  most  of  other  things,  is  good  in  its  place.  It  is  neither  evil, 
nor  the  root  of  evil ;  it  is  only  the  love  of  it  concerning  which 
these  things  are  said.  Money  is  good  in  the  pocket,  but  bad  in 
the  heart.  It  is  not  wrong  to  be  rich  ;  it  is  only  wrong  to  “  trust 
in  uncertain  riches.”  Moris  it  wrong  to  get  rich  ;  it  is  only  wrong 
to  “  make  haste  to  get  rich ” — and  in  aiming  fanatically  at  this 
and  to  run  over  every  thing  else  that  is  beautiful  and  good.  The 
wrong  lies  in  a  man’s  making  a  fool  of  himself  to  get  rich,  and 
then  remaining  a  still  greater  fool  when  he  has  attained  riches. 

If  we  were  asked  for  our  advice,  we  would  say  :  Don’t  be  too 
greedy.  Take  your  time.  Let  it  come  honestly,  gradually,  and 
in  the  natural  order  of  things.  Do  not  let  it  become  a  passion. 
Moderate  your  ambition.  Do  not  save  all  for  the  large  pile.  Give 
out  a  little  by  the  way.  Act  like  a  decent  man  ;  and  not  like  an 
ox  breaking  into  a  garden  and  tramping  down  the  flower-beds  to 
'  get  at  the  cabbage. 

As  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,-  so  it  is  not  all  gain  that  a  man 
gets  in  an  undue  rush  for  money.  There  is  sometimes  death  in  the 
pot;  and  in  getting  this  boon,  many  other  and  better  things  may 
be  lost.  The  danger  connected  with  riches  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
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who  possesses  them  in  the  full  sense  of  possession — that  is,  in  such 
way  as  to  feel  as  if  they  were  entirely  his  own — is  generally  joos- 
sessed  by  them.  Riches  are  a  power.  He  who  unites  himself  with 
them  unites  himself  with  the  power  that  is  in  them — makes  him¬ 
self  one  with  them — and  that  power  takes  possession  of  him.  They 
become  his  master  and  possess  him  !  He  serves  them;  not  they 
him.  He  bows,  and  worships — the  greater  before  the  less  !  This 
is  a  sad  evil  under  the  sun ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  examples 
who  illustrate  this  fearful  bondage  of  wealth. 

A  man’s  wealth  is  part  of  himself — only  a  little  further  away  from 
himself  than  his  clothes,  or  the  house  he  lives  in — but  just  as  truly 
acting  on  him.  If  a  man’s  clothes  are  too  many  and  too  heavy,  he 
is  oppressed,  hindred,-and  incommoded.  If  his  house  is  too  large 
it  only  increases  care  and  trouble,  whilst  the  part  of  it  which  he 
cannot  use  adds  nothing  to  his  comfort.  As  too  much  clothing, 
aud  too  large  a  house  oppress  the  man,  so  in  like  manner,  and  on 
the  same  principle,  does  too  much  wealth — that  is,  more  than  he 
can  himself  use  comfortably  and  freely  for  needed  purposes.  Or, 
having  more  than  he  needs,  and  being  unwilling  to  use  it  when 
needed,  puts  him  in  the  position  of  an  ass  who  has  a  package  too 
heavy  for  him  tied  to  his  back.  Or,  using  another  illustration,  he 
is  in  the  condition  of  one  of  those  wandering,  half-crazed  vagrants, 
who  gathers  into  his  bundle  daily,  ores,  and  herbs,  and  rags,  with¬ 
out  any  power  to  cast  any  of  it  away  afterwards.  The  bundle 
accumulates,  and  presses  sorely,  but  he  has  not  the  will,  and  hence 
not  the  ability  to  make  it  lighter. 

There  is  a  singular  vanity  connected  'with  wealth.  How  little 
power  it  has  to  bring  what  it  promises.  In  judging  what  it  actu¬ 
ally  bestows,  we  dare  not  be  guided  by  our  own  judgment — or  by 
what  appears  to  us  might,  or  ought,  to  be  the^case.  We  must 
judge  from  what  facts  prove  actually  is  the  case.  It  promises  en¬ 
joyment  ! 

The  increase  of  trouble  and  care  is  inevitable.  The  disposition 
to  enjoy  riches  decreases  with  their  increase.  Where  even  the  dis¬ 
position  to  enjoy  them  exists,  there  is  still  wanting  the  power  to 
enjoy  them  beyond  a  certain  measure.  No  amount  of  them,  more¬ 
over,  has  the  power  to  satisfy.  “  He  that  loveih  silver  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  silver;  nor  he  that  loveth  abundance  with  in¬ 
crease.  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them  : 
and  what  is  there  to  the  owners  thereof,  saving  the  beholding  of 
them  with  their  eyes.”  This  is  a  truth  from  too  high  a  source,  and 
too  long  tasted  by  experience,  to  be  for  a  moment  questioned. 

Hoes  wealth  promise  conveniences?  It  creates  many  wants 
which  are  purely  artificial;  and  much  of  what  it  brings  to  enjoy 
is  injurious  to  health  of  body  and  mind — is  a  true  impediment  to 
the  high  aims  and  ends  of  life.  These  conveniences,  too  cumbrous 
to  manage,  become  actual  inconveniences  ;  and  whilst  they  prom¬ 
ise  to  bear  us  more  easily  forward,  they  only  bear  us  more  heavily 
down. 

Ho  they  promise  good  to  our  children  ?  What  they  have  failed 
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to  fulfill  to  us,  they  "will  not  fulfill  to  them.  They  come  to  them 
without  the  discipline  of  toil.  Without  the  closeness  cultivated 
by  the  care  and  difficulty  of  gathering,  the  heir  of  the  miser  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  spendthrift.  While  the  father  began  in  pov¬ 
erty  and  ended  in  wealth,  the  son  begins  in  wealth  and  ends  in 
poverty.  What  is  saddest  of  all  is,  that  while  the  father  ruined  his 
own  soul  by  covetousness,  the  son  ruins  his  by  profligacy. 

We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  say  whether  there  is  not  more  truth 
than  poetry  in  what  we  have  now  delivered  on  the  subject  of  riches 
and  money.  We  can  easily  foresee  that  Mr.  Greedy,  and  Mr. 
Hardfist,  and  Mr.  Worldly,  will  not  much  fancy  what  we  have  said. 
But  we  only  claim  the  right  of  talking  on  the  same  subject  on 
which  every  one  else  talks.  Only  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the 
matter  somewhat  differing  from  the  prevailing  temper.  Sure  we 
are,  however,  that  the  word  of  God  is  on  our  side. 


HOLY  CHRISTMAS. 


TRANSLATED  FREELY  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  DR.  F.  STRAUS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Beautiful  is  the  celebration  of  Christmas  Eve  in  families.  It  may 
be  seen  in  any  almanac,  that  the  day  before  Christmas  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  from  whom 
Christ  has  come  according  to  the  flesh,  and  to  whom,  immediately 
after  their  fall,  the  promise  was  given  that  He  who  should  bruise 
the  serpent’s  head,  should  come  as  the  seed  of  the  woman.  The 
second  Eve,  of  whom  the  Saviour  was  born,  calls  to  mind  the  first, 
through  whom  sin  came.  It  is  this  recollection  that  has  caused 
the  Christmas  tree  to  be  erected  at  home — in  the  families  on  this 
sacred  Eve.  This  tree  is,  as  Augusti  has  correctly  shown,  the  gene- 
ological  tree  of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  is  signified  by  the  large  light 
in  the  top  of  the  tree,  while  at  its  foot  stand  the  two  primitive 
parents,  and  the  serpent  is  seen  winding  itself  around  the  stem. 

But  whence  orignates  this  excellent  symbol  of  ancient  times  with 
its  symbol  of  light  and  salvation  ?  From  Egypt,  the  land  of  sym¬ 
bols  !  This  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  some  cases, 
instead  of  the  Christmas  tree,  a  pyramid  has  been  used,  and  deco¬ 
rated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  remark  of  Kreatzer,  that  the 
palm-tree  was  the  symbol  of  the  cycle  of  the  year,  because  it  puts 
forth  shoots  every  month,  is  decisive  proof  of  its  origin.  This  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  year  was  extended  so  that  it  became  the  symbol  of  the 
great  year  of  the  ancient  age3  before  Christ,  and  began  to  take  its 
journey  through  the  West,  where  the  fir  or  spruce  takes  the  place 
of  the  palm. 
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In  Italy  it  was  enriched  by  connecting  with  it  decorations  from 
the  Saturnalian  festival  held  at  the  same  time.  At  that  festival  it 
was  customary  to  burn  many  lights  in  honor  of  the  God  who  de¬ 
stroyed  children,  also  to  distribute  gifts  among  each  other.  These 
customs  were  transferred  to  Christmas,  and  their  symbols  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Christmas  decorations.  In  the  North,  sheep  wero 
sacred  to  the  God  of  light,  and  may  have  been  in  like  manner  trans¬ 
ferred  and  placed  around  the  foot  of  the  Christmas  tree  ;  while  the 
earn  os  t  but  friendly  form  of  John  the  Baptist  among  the  sheep,  as 
also  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  serpent  may  be  taken  in  the  Christian 
sphere  as  interpretations  of  the  genealogical  tree  of  Christ. 

From  this  Christmas  tree  the  hopes  of  the  future  shine  into  the 
hearts  of  children,  while  the  memories  of  the  past  come  over  the 
spirits  of  adults.  It  may  be  called  the  highest  family  festival  of 
the  year.  It  cannot  be  described  how  wonderfully  this  festival, 
every  year,  prepares  and  consecrates  the  family  for  higher  joy  in 
its  own  sphere,  as  well  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

Tho  Christmas  Eve  of  the  family  is  continued  in  the  peculiar 
customs  of  Christmas  Day  in  the  Church,  all  which  are  symbolical 
of  the  great  event  celebrated.  The  manger  was  set  forth  publicly 
in  the  old  Catholic  Church.  Some  of  the  ruder  customs,  as  for 
instance,  the  Festival  of  Fools,  and  that  of  the  Ass — in  reference 
to  the  Ass  of  Yesta — have  very  properly  been  done  away  in  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  low  and  gross  pleasures  associated  with 
Pagan  mid-winter  festivities,  and  which  had  unconsciously  gone 
over  and  associated  themselves  with  Christmas  customs,  making  it 
a  season  for  unrestrained  indulgence,  have  given  place  to  the  more 
refined  joys  inspired  by  a  true  Christian  spirit. 

We  may  easily  see  the  richness  of  the  m3Tstical  commemoration 
•of  this  day  in  the  many-sidedness  of  the  christianized  customs  as¬ 
sociating  themselves  with  it.  We  find  among  all  Pagan  nations, 
about  this  season  of  the  year,  festivals  of  a  similar  though  of 
a  various  local  and  national  character.  The  winter  solstice  is  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth  so  prominent  and  natural  a  point  in  the  year 
that  it  could  not  be  passed  over  without  a  commemoration.  And 
those  festivals  common  to  all  nations  point,  with  a  kind  of  prophe¬ 
cy,  to  one  high  festival  in  Christianity,  as  the  true  fulfillment  of 
their  own  meaning. 

Let  us  examine  briefly,  the  winter  festivals  of  the  best  known 
peoples,  and  especially  those  whose  connection  with  the  Christian 
Festival  of  Christmas  are  indisputable. 

Even  the  people  of  India  celebrate  a  festival  at  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  manifestation  of  the 
gods — a  festival  of  joy — named  Pougol.  The  Persians  celebrated 
the  festival  Churremaus — that  is,  the  joyful  day  on  which  the  king 
descended  from  his  throne,  and  seated  himseif  with  his  subjects 
at  the  table,  saying :  “  I  am  one  of  you.”  The  Italians  had  a 

similar  festival,  which  they  greatly  loved,  on  which  they  not  only 
commemorated  as  the  Persians  did  the  appearance  of  the  royal 
sun  in  his  earthly  course,  but  also  called  to  mind  the  primitive 
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times.  Then  follows — among  the  Persians — the  festival  Mihrgan, 
in  honor  of  Mithras,  who,  Tm  the  Brumal  or  winter-day,  was  born 
in  a  rocky  grotto,  surrounded  by  an  Ox  (symbol  of  Spring)  and  an 
Ass  (symbol  of  Autumn).  Thus,  also,  he  is  called  Mithras  Uncon¬ 
querable — that  is  the  same  as  Sun  unconquerable. 

In  anterior  Asia  the  solstice  was  celebrated  by  binding  and  loos¬ 
ing  the  feet  of  Moloch  and  Melkrath,  by  which  they  wished  to 
represent  the  hemmed,  and  soon  after  released,  course  of  the  sun. 
Before  Moloch,  as  before  Mithras,  fires  were  kindled  ;  and  to  the 
first  children  were  offered — that  is,  they  were  made  to  pass  through 
the  fire,  a  custom  which  evidently  stands  related  with  the  myth  of 
Saturn.  Among  the  Greeks,  it  was  at  this  time,  that  a  priestess 
in  the  mysteries  exhibited  Iacchus,  Dyonysos  lying  at  the  mother's 
breast,  the  god  as  child,  the  new-born  Bacchus  as  god  of  the  year 
and  god  of  the  sun,  in  the  mystical  Fan,  after  the  lightning,  the 
first  ray  of  the  new  sun,  had  killed  his  mother,  Semele.  Hermes, 
also,  who  presided  over  the  solstices,  was  said  to  have  been  born 
in  a  cave.  * 

But,  let  us  turn  to  the  Egyptians.  There,  the  subject  of  this 
festival  time  is  set  forth  on  the  old  monuments  in  the  most  mani¬ 
fold  way.  There  may  be  seen  at  one  time,  Isis  in  her  delivery  in 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  temple;  and  again,  as  she  is  nursing 
Carpocrates,  the  new- born  god,  in  the  form  of  a  poor,  fleshless 
child,  sitting  in  her  lap ;  and  then  again  as  the  active  boy,  liorus, 
standing  before  his  mother.  Then,  too,  his  birth  may  be  seen  re¬ 
presented  amid  flowers  and  blossoms;  for  in  Egypt  the  time  of 
the  solstice  is  the  time  of  the  shooting  and  blooming  of  plants. 
Farther,  he  may  be  seen  as  a  child  whose  feet  aro  bound  together, 
or  he  is  himself  bundled  up  from  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  the  crown 
of  his  head,  holding  in  both  hands  a  staff  (the  palm-scion  as  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  year),  the  head  of  which  is  a  hawk’s-head  (sign  of  the 
ascending  sun) — or  as  a  boy  standing  between  his  parents  Osiris 
and  Isis,  who  grasp  each  others  hands,  while  he  bears  in  his  left 
hand  a  pestle  as  symbol  of  the  sunbeam. 

In  Borne  the  festival  was  commemorated  in  a  still  greater  varie¬ 
ty  of  forms.  As  early  as  the  24th  of  [November,  the  Bruraalia 
commenced,  which  continued  thirty  days,  celebrated  in  a  kind  of 
winter  rest  and  winter  enjoyment.  These  were  a  kind  of  prepar¬ 
atory  festival,  which  attained  its  highest  point  and  completion  in 
the  Saturnalia,  into  which  it  passed  over  on  the  17th  of  December. 
This  was  the  festival  of  the  sinking,  djffng  annual  sun,  and  thus 
also  of  the  earliest  gods,  and  also  of  the  ancient  times,  and  of  the 
original  relations  of  mankind.  Saturnalia  continued  originally  four 
or  five  days.  No  courts  were  held.  Justice  was  suspended  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  Solst  ice,  Feasts  were  made,  and  all  manner  of  gifts  mutu¬ 
ally  bestowed,  which  were  called  Saturnalitia  Prominent  among 
the  gifts  were  wax  candles  as  offerings  to  Saturn,  especially  after 
the  human  offerings  had  been  exchanged  for  lights  of  life.  All 
wore  hats  as  a  sign  of  freedom.  F'easts  were  made  for^ servants, 
on  which  occasion  their  lords  served  them  at  the  table,  in  memory 
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of  the  fact  that  at  first  there  was  neither  lord  nor  servant,  but  all 
stood  equal.  A  king  of  the  feast  and  the  festival  was  appointed, 
who  gave  the  command  :  Tu  bibe,  Tu  misce ,  Tu  expelle ,  Tu  abi, 
Tu  veni,  while  all  answered  :  Pareo ,  nc  mea  causa  solvatur  lusus. 

So  much  beloved  were  the  enjoyments  of  this  festival,  that  at  a 
later  period  two  more  days  were  added  to  it,  which  were  called 
Sigillaria,  because  on  them  images,  SigiUa ,  of  brass,  silver  and  gold, 
or  even  also  of  clay,  were  presented  especially  to  children.  1  he 
last  day  was  called  Juvenalia ,  or  Pies  Juvenalis,  a  day  added  by 
Caligula,  on  which  the  adults  renewed  the  wild  sports  of  their 
childhood. 

These  were  the  festive  days  of  servants  and  children,  to  whom 
the  a^ed,  the  honored,  and  the  high  delighted  to  make  themselves 
equal.  For  was  it  not  the  time  when  even  the  sun  himself  became 
young  as  a  child  again. — the  time  when  Jupiter,  often  Juno  also, 
as  children  of  the  goddess  of  the  Month,  were  carried  in  the  arms 
of  Yesta  as  their  nurse. 

At  last  the  Egyptian  symbol  passed  over  into  the  Persian,  and 
the  commemoration  was  closed  with  the  festival  of  the  Sol  invictus 
— the  unconquerable  Sun  ;  after  which  still  three  other  days  were 
devoted  to  Phobus. 

In  northern  paganism  the  Yule  Festival,  which  came  in  mid-win¬ 
ter,  was  prevailingly  similar  to  the  festivals  of  the  southern  nations, 
and  differed  from  them  only  in  one  particular,  the  ground  of  which 
is  found  in  the  difference  of  climate  and  of  nature.  It  was  a  fes¬ 
tival  of  Time — the  close  and  beginning  of  a  year,  which  they  re¬ 
presented  to  themselves  as  a  wheel-— hence  the  word  Yule  is  still 
perpetuated  in  the  English  word  wheel,  and  according  to  some,  also 
in  the  Romanic  word  Noel.  With  such  joy  was  this  festival  cele¬ 
brated  that  Jol  means  festivity,  the  German  jolen,  excessive  joy  ; 
and  the  English  jolly  seems  to  have  the  same  derivation. 

The  Yule  festival  was  held  in  honor  of  Freyer,  the  god  of  the 
sun,  and  his  wife  Fre}’a.  On  the  hearth  burns  the  YTde-clogh, 
Yule-log,  a  heavy  stick  of  wood  kindled.  The  Eber,  which  is  the 
beast  of  Loki,  who  is  at  enmity  with  the  sun-god.  after  it  had 
been  fattened,  or  taken  in  the  chase,  was  prepared  for  the  festival 
table.  In  Norway  and  Iceland  the  Yule  fires  sent  their  bright 
flames  upward,  out  of  doors.  There  was  no  lack  of  gift  giving. 
These  were  carefully  bound  up  and  concealed  from  view,  even  as 
the  gifts  produced  by  the  sun’s  light  still  are.  These  were  cast 
into  the  houses  as  Yule-gifts,  whilst  the  giver  hasted  away,  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  secret  mystery  of  the  new  year.  Besides,  the  young 
men  and  women  engaged  in  what  was  called  the  round  dance, 
which  remained  yet  in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages,  and  gave  much 
offence  to  the  Christian  ministers. 

In  Sweden  it  was  customary  to  put  up  before  the  houses  green 
pine,  fir,  and  cedar  trees ;  and  masks  were  used  to  symbolize  the 
mysterious  standing  still  of  the  sun  in  the  long  yet  hopeful  night 
of  the  solstice.  It  was  the  Modranight,  the  mother-night,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Hertha  (Earth),  when  the  unmarried  inquired  as  to 
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the  future  of  their  married  life.  The  giving  and  enjoying  of  apples 
and  nuts,  which  was  the  custom  in  the  earlier  heathen  times,  was 
to  symbolize  fruitfulness — so  also  was  baking  and  churning. 

So  manifold  are  the  ways  in  which  human  presentiments  have 
struggled,  upon  the  basis  of  the  more  natural  feeling,  at  the  time 
of  the  winter  solstice,  to  attain  a  true  conception  of  its  peculiar 
meaning — a  meaning  which  could  only,  and  was  only,  made  clear 
to  it  by  divine  revelation.  All  became  clear  when  the  time  of  ful¬ 
filment  came,  and  the  promised  God-man  prepared  on  this  earth, 
sunken  in  error  and  darkness,  eternal  salvation  for  sinful  man. 
Then  it  was  seen  that  as  did  all  the  the  prophets,  so  also  did  all 
the  presentiments  of  humanity — though  these  darkly  and  uncon- 
eonsciously-— testify  of  Him,  and  seek  in  Him  their  true  and  final 
fulfillment. 


AMA,  WIFE  OF  ULHIC  2LWINGLH 

It  often,  perhaps  generally,  comes  to  pass,  that  the  spheres  and 
acts  of  the  wives  of  great  men  lie  in  unknown  retirement,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  lives  of  their  husbands  are  prominent  and  public. 
This  is  rather  to  their  honor  than  otherwise.  The  less  the  out- 
ward  world  knows  of  them,  the  better  may  they  be  fulfilling 
their  inner  mission  in  the  sphere  of  the  family,  the  golden  circle 
of  home. 

In  the  case  of  Zwingli’s  Anna,  this  was  certainly  fulfilled.  Bio¬ 
graphers  of  the  Swiss  Beformer  have  not  been  diligently  intent  upon 
bringing  out  her  life  with  much  prominence;  yet  sufficient  has 
been  preserved  not  only  to  enable  us  to  make  her  acquaintance, 
but  also  induce  us  to  form  a  high  estimate  of  her  excellent  life.  In 
presenting  a  brief  sketch  of  her,  we  depend  mainly  upon  an  article 
by  Frederick  Hessler  in  the  “ Reformations  Almanack”  for  the  year 
1819,  which  we  abridge,  translate  freely,  and  complement  from 
other  sources. 

Anna  Zwingli  was  the  daughter  of  Oswald  Eeinhart,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  whose  maiden  name  was  Wynzurn.  She  was  born 
at  Zurich  in  the  3.  ear  of  our  Lord  1489-91,  for  the  exact  year  of 
her  birth  is  not  recorded.  Some  of  Zwingli’s  biographers  say  that 
she  was  descended  of  an  ancient  noble  family.  Later  and  better 
authorit}7,  however,  informs  us  that  her  family  never  belonged  to 
the  nobility,  but  that  she  had  her  origin  from  a  civilian  family. 
With  our  American  views  of  matters  of  the  kind,  this  is  not  of  much 
consequence  to  us,  one  way  or  the  other.  To  us  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  know,  what  good  authorities  state,  that  she  was  a  woman 
distinguished  for  excellence  among  her  sex,  and  highly  respected 
and  honored,  not  only  in  her  native  city,  but  as  far  as  known  after 
she  had  been  brought  out  into  a  more  public  sphere.  In  a  writing 
of  John  Pontisella,  in  1576,  addressed  to  a  grand-child  of  Zwingli, 
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she  is  mentioned  as  a  woman  “distinguished  for  her  excellent  and 
virtuous  character.” 

Anna  was  not  destitute  of  external  personal  attractiveness.  In 
the  family  registers  she  is  described,  after  the  manner  of  those 
times,  “  as  a  very  beautiful  person.”  These  charms  of  her  per¬ 
son,  associated  as  they  were  with  still  higher  attractions  of  mind 
and  spirit,  did  not  fail  early  to  draw  toward  her  the  attention,  and 
to  inspire  with  love  for  her  the  heart  of  a  youth  of  a  noble  family. 
This  young  man  was  John  Meyer  von  Knonau.  His  father,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  approve  of  his  marriage  with  a  maiden  descended 
from  the  family  of  a  civilian,  and  sought  in  many  ways  to  prevent 
its  consummation.  The  marriage  was,  however,  in  due  time  effec¬ 
ted.  Her  father  never  became  reconciled  to  it.  He  sold  his 
governmental  prerogatives,  and  all  his  estates  at  Knonau,  to  the 
government  of  Zurich,  and  cut  off  all  further  communication  with 
his  son. 

Except  the  trouble  caused  by  this  circumstance,  they  lived  happi¬ 
ly  together;  only  however,  for  a  few  years,  when  her  husband  was. 
removed  by  death  in  1518,  leaving  her  a  widow  with  three  chil¬ 
dren.  She  now  devoted  herself  with  great  earnestness  and  love  to 
the  best  interests  oilier  children,  all  of  whom  were  yet  small.  The 
oldest,  Gerold,  was  a  very  beautiful  and  promising  child.  With 
all  the  bitterness  that  had  been  mingled  with  her  cup,  she  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  son,  Gerold,  grow  up  in  the  love  of  all  that 
was  good,  while  his  talents  and  education  were  fast  preparing  him 
for  a  position  of  usefulness  and  honor;  so  thatbeforehe  was  seven¬ 
teen  years  old  he  became  a  member  of  the  Great  Council  of  his  na- 
tive  city,  Zurich. 

The  man  who  set  the  young  Gerold  in  the  way  ot  the  noble  and 
the  good,  and  was  prominently  instrumental  in  advancing  him  in 
useful  knowledge  and  in  drawing  out  and  perfecting  his  nature, 
was  TJlric  Zwingli  himself.  Zwingli,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was 
induced  to  receive  young  Meyer  among  his  special  friends,  for  two 
reasons — because  he  saw  that  he  was  fondly  devoted  to  the  ac¬ 
quirement  ot  knowledge,  and  also  because  he  was  a  student  under 
his  particular  friend  Glarenus.  To  be  on-e  among  Zwingli’s  special 
friends  was  itself  an  advantage  which  insured  sound  education  of 
mind,  and  noble  cultivation  of  heart. 

Whether  the  Reformer — which  may  well  be  supposed — was  at 
this  time  already  acquainted  with  Gerold’s  mother,  or  whether  he 
was  drawn  into  an  acquaintance  with  her  through  his  interest  in 
her  son,  is  not  certainly  known.  This  much,  however,  is  known, 
that  one  year  later  he  sued  with  success  for  the  hand  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  widow  Meyer  von  Knonau,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1524,  re¬ 
ceived  her  as  his  wife  under  his  friendly  roof. 

This  step  of  the  Zurich  Reformer  did  not  fail  to  awaken  the  envy 
of  his  enemies,  and  move  their  tongues  to  the  utterance  of  many 
reproachful  words  ;  the  more  so  as  he  became  united  with  one, 
who,  by  her  previous  marriage,  had  been  raised  to  a  position  to 
which  at  that  time  much  importance  was  attached.  He  felt  him- 
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self  constrained  to  silence  unruly  tongues,  which  had  made  them¬ 
selves  indelicately  busy  with  his  family  affairs,  by  a  tract,  printed 
by  Froschauer  in  Zurich,  in  1525,  “On  The  Office  of  the  Ministry.” 
An  extract  may  here  be  properly  made,  especially  as  it  throws 
some  additional  light  on  the  character  of  his  excellent  wife. 

“In  regard  to  my  wife  Anna,”  says  Zwingli,  “the  contentious 
ministers,  who  compel  me  against  my  will  to  speak  of  my  domes¬ 
tic  affairs,  publish  abroad  how  rich  she  is  !  And  yet,  beyond  her 
garments  and  her  ornaments,  she  does  not  possess  a  penny  over 
400  fl.  She  has,  it  is  true,  excellent  garments,  rings,  and  other 
valuables  of  a  like  kind ;  but  from  the  day  she  was  married  to  me, 
she  regards  these  so  little  that  she  has  not  worn  any  of  them  a 
single  time.  Father,  like  a  modest  matron,  she  goes  abroad 
clothed  after  the  manner  of  the  wives  of  other  civilians.  The  an¬ 
nuity  which  her  children,  the  Meyers,  give  her,  she  cannot  proper¬ 
ly  refuse  to  receive,  since  she  is  now  in  the  fortieth  37ear  of  her 
age.  I  have  married  her  from  the  best  of  motives;  and  yet  shame¬ 
less  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  her  clothes,  her  wealth, 
her  ornaments,  and  other  things  of  a  like  kind,  in  order  to  create 
disturbance  by  means  of  lies  !  True,  my  wife  has  wealthy  chil¬ 
dren  :  God  grant  that  they  may  make  good  use  of  it.  But  of  all 
this  wealth  my  wife  has  received  nothing  besides  her  clothes,  and 
other  valuables,  together  with  an  annuity  of  30  Guldins.  I  did  not 
even  accept  the  bridal  gifts  which  of  right  belonged  to  me.  Yea, 
I  look  upon  all  that  she  has  as  if  itfdid  not  concern  me  in  the  least. 
I  would  have  patiently  stood  above  all  these  silly  charges  and 
calumniations,  had  I  not  feared  they  might  work  to  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.” 

The  raging  of  this  storm  of  evil  tongues  did  not  affect  the  pleas¬ 
ant  domestic  relations  of  Zwingli’s  family.  He  was  worthy  of  her, 
and  she  Avas  worthy  of  him  ;  and  the  stream  of  their  married  life 
flowed  tranquilly  on.  Their  union  was,  however,  of  comparatively 
short  duration.  On  the  bloody  battle  field  of  Cappel  in  1531,  in  the 
mysterious  providence  of  God,  Zwingli’s  short  but  eventful  life 
came  suddenly  to  a  close.  That  was  a  gloomy  day  when  reports 
of  the  sad  disaster  of  Cappel  reached  Zurich.  “Anna  Zwingli  had 
heard  from  her  house  the  repeated  discharges  of  artillery.  As  wife 
and  mother,  she  had  passed  in  expectation  many  long  hours  of  an¬ 
guish,  offering  fervent  prayers  to  heaven.  At  length  the  most 
terrible  accounts,  one  after  another,  burst  upon  her.  ‘  Zwingli  is 
no  more  !  Zwingli  is  dead  !’  The  cry  is  repeated  :  it  runs  through 
Zurich  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  at  length  it  reaches  the 
unhappy  widow  !  Anna  falls  on  her  knees.  But  the  loss  of  her 
husband  is  not  enough  :  God  has  inflicted  other  blows.  Messen¬ 
gers,  following  each  other  at  short  intervals,  announce  to  her  the 
death  of  her  son  Gerold  of  Knonau,  of  her  brother-in-law  the  bailiff 
of  Eeinhardt,  of  her  son-in-law  Anthony  Wirz,  of  John  Lustchi  the 
husband  of  her  dear  sister,  as  well  as  of  all  her  most  intimate 
friends  This  woman  remains  alone — alone  with  herGdd:  alone 
with  her  young  children,  who,  as  they  see  her  tears,  weep  also, 
and  throw  themselves  disconsolate  into  their  mother’s  arms.” 
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Precious  indeed  were  the  treasures  which  Anna  sacrified  on  that 
bloody  field  of  Cappel,  where  Swiss  met  Swiss  with  all  the  fire  of 
ancient  heroism,  and  with  all  the  fierce  determination  which  civil 
war  can  inspire.  But  they  died  for  the  fatherland,  and  for  the 
faith  which  they  loved  ;  and  all  these  noble  sentiments  had  also  a 
home  in  her  heart.  Though  deeply  wounded  at  heart,  and  with 
hands  out-spread  over  the  sacrifice  she  had  offered,  she  could  only 
with  greater  submission  and  confidence  raise  her  spirit  in  prayer 
to  God,  the  source  of  all  true  and  lasting  comfort. 

Many  a  woman  would  have  sunk  under  snch  an  overwhelming 
affliction  ;  but  God  has  always  given  to  his  beloved  a  martyr  faith 
in  martyr  ages.  With  holy  courage  equal  to  the  tribulation  did 
He  graciously  endow  the  newly  widowed  Anna.  She  girded  and 
armed  herself  with  courage  and  firmness.  She  did  not  suffer  her 
troubles  to  rise  over  her  ;  sue  rose  above  her  troubles.  The  care 
of  her  children,  which,  by  the  loss  of  the  head  of  the  family,  de¬ 
volved  more  entirely  upon  her,  now  served  mercifully  to  divert 
her  heart  from  brooding  sorrow,  and  to  nerve  her  for  the  mission 
of  life  still  before  her.  She  was  also  much  strengthened  and  cheered 
by  the  sympathies  of  friends  around  her,  and  b}r  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  the  memory  of  her  illustrious  consort  by  many  learned  men, 
theologians,  and  workers  in  the  reformatory  movement  in  which 
he  had  been  so  ardently  engaged,  who  extended  their  sympathies 
from  other  and  distant  lands  whither  his  fame  had  spread.  Thus, 
Wolfgang  Capito  of  Strasburg,  under  date  of  Yov.  23rd  1541, 
wrote  “To  Ulrich  Zwingli’s  blessed  widow,  my  beloved  sister  in 
Christ  as  follows : 

“My  dearly  beloved  lady  : — I  am  deeply  moved  by  your  grief, 
as  you  may  well  believe.  For  what  kind  of  love  your  departed 
husband  and  myself  had  toward  one  another  is  not  unknown  to 
yon.  You  know  also  how  all  the  Churches,  and  the  cause  of  the 
gospel  generally,  have  suffered  by  the  departure  of  your  beloved 
husband.  You  have,  it  is  true,  been  once,  unexpectedly  and  deep¬ 
ly  afflicted  :  but  our  loss  is  the  more  grievous  as  it  shall  increase  on 
us  in  the  ever-increasing  work  which  is  thus  left  in  our  hands. 
You  have  lost  your  husband,  the  excellent  man,  your  noble  son, 
your  brother-in-law,  son-in-law  and  sister’s  husband  !  Who  would 
not  sympathize  with  you  ?  But  thanks  be  to  God  who  gave  you  a 
husband,  who,  after  his  death,  is  so  widely  honored  and  mourned, 
and  whose  lasting  name  shall  be  the  rich  inheritance  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  For  he  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  his  offspring  will  be  be- 
love  of  all  for  their  sake  and  his.”  Such  words  were  like  balm  to 
her  wounded  heart,  and  refreshed  her  for  endurance. 

Of  the  subsequent  life  of  Anna  Zwingli  not  much  is  known.  Even 
the  date  of  her  death  is  not  found  in  the  records  of  the  family  of 
Knonau,  though  it  is  said  she  lived  to  a  good  old  age  Several  of 
her  children  she  saw  early  borne  to  the  grave.  Among  these  was 
one  son,  William,  whom  death  carried  away  whilst  he  was  persu¬ 
ing  his  studies  in  Strasburg.  In  two  of  them,  however,  she  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  maternal  hopes  joyfully  fulfilled.  One  of 
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these  was  her  son  Ulric  Zwingli,  who  afterwards  became  Arch¬ 
deacon  and  Canon  of  the  Great  Minster  in  Zurich  •  the  other  her 
eldest  daughther  Kegula,  an  amiable  and  excellent  woman,  a  brief 
sketch  of  whose  beautiful  life  we  shall  furnish  the  reader  hereafter. 


1  8  6  4! 

Me  herewith  greet  the  reader  with  the  first  number  of  Volume 
Fifteen.  Thus  has  the  “  Guardian  ”  fairly  entered  upon  a  New 
Year.  In  regard  to  the  contents,  the  Editor  has  nothing  to  say — 
the  number  is  before  the  reader  for  his  examination.  We  promise, 
as  heretofore,  to  do  our  best  to  make  our  Magazine  a  worthy 
visitor  in  the  families,  who  have  kindly  invited  it.  It  will  certainly 
be  a  small  claim,  if  we  say,  that  its  contents  during  the  year  shall 
be  worth  at  least  the  Dollar  which  is  paid  for  them. 

Of  the  external  appearance  of  the  new  Number  we  may  speak. 
As  regards  paper,  printing,  and  general  mechanical  finish,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  never  looked  so  well  before. 

Yve  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  “  Guardian,”  as  it  has  al¬ 
ways  done,  depends  for  its  circulation  on  the  voluntary  kindness 
of  its  friends.  We,  therefore,  ask  all  those  who  believe  that  it  is 
adapted  to  do  good  among  the  young,  to  lend  their  aid  in  increas¬ 
ing  its  circulation. 

We  have  been  assured  by  many,  that  its  circulation  might  be 
easily  increased.  Persons  who  have  sent  in  clubs  of  subscribers 
say  that  they  obtained  them  with  the  greatest  ease.  But  we  are 
located ,  and  cannot  canvass.  We  must  depend  upon  zealous  friends 
in  the  localities  where  they  reside. 

We  trust  our  interest  in  the  “Guardian”  is  pure.  It  yields  at 
present  no  pecuniary  profit  to  either  Editor  or  Publishers.  Our 
work  has  been  done  during  the  year  past,  gratis,  and  purely  as  a 
labor  of  love.  All  this  is  nothing.  Our  interest  in  it  has,  from 
the  first,  been  of  a  higher  character ;  and  it  shall  remain  such. 
Thus  if  any  of  our  friends  give  their  aid  to  its  circulation  gratis, 
it  is  just  what  we  do  ourselves.  On  this  ground  we  feel  that  we 
can  ask  it. 

Lend  us  your  aid,  then,  young  friends,  one  and  all.  Send  us 
clubs  of  new  subscribers.  YVe  shall  take  it  as  an  evidence  of  your 
good  will,  and  be  greatly  cheered  thereby  in  our  own  labor. 

Hoping  that  the  memories  of  the  Past  may  be  pleasant,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Future  bright  to  our  readers,  we  wish  them,  one  and 
all,  A  Happy  New  Year  ! 


“Early  religion,”  observed  the  pious  Dr.  Dodridge,  "  lays  the 
foundation  of  haj^piness  both  in  time  and  in  eternity.” 
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Jesus  Christ  is  frequently  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  under  the 
symbol  of  a  stone.  On  account  of  His  great  excellency,  He  is  called 
a  precious  stone;  because  He  was  chosen  from  eternity  by  the  Father, 
He  is  called  elect ;  and  because  the  Church  is  built  upon  Him,  He  is 
called  a  corner-stone.  “Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  corner-stone, 
elect,  precious.”  *• 

It  was  customary  when  a  stone  was  selected  for  the  corner  that 
it  was  closely  tried  and  thoroughly  examined  by  the  builder,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  flaw  in  it  that  would  peril  the  foundation.  Hence, 
God  says  of  Christ,  “Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone, 
a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner-stone,  a  sure  foundation.”  Because 
He  was  ordained  of  God  without  man  or  the  will  of  man,  He  is 
called  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands.  Because 
He  is  the  source  of  life  to  His  people,  He  is  called  a  living  stone. 
Because  the  free  and  simple  offers  of  salvation  are  offensive  to  the 
worldly  wise,  and  because  the  plan  of  salvation  which  He  proposes 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  pre-con ceived  notions  of  many,.  He  is 
called  “a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offense.”  He  is  also  the 
stone  which  the  Jewish  builders  disdainfully  rejected;  but  God  has 
made  Him  the  head  of  the  corner.  He  is  the  rock  of  ages,  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  and  of  all  the  hopes  of  men.  He  that  is 
built  upon  Him  shall  be  a  lively  stone  in  His  temple  forever,  and 
shall  never  be  ashamed.  He  that  shall  reject  this  and  build  on 
any  other  shall  perish  ;  for  “whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall 
be  broken  ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  will  grind  him  to 
powder !” 
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If  we  run  against  a  corner-stone  standing  out  from  the  building, 
or  if  we  stumble  on  a  stone  lying  on  the  ground  and  fall  upon  it,  we 
will  not  injure  the  stone  but  bruise  ourselves.  So  when  we  oppose 
Christ,  run  against  Him  in  the  way  of  opposition,  or  stumble  at 
any  of  His  doctrines  and  fall,  we  will  not  injure  Him,  but  we  our¬ 
selves  will  be  broken. 

Christ  is  the  foundation  stone  of  His  Church,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  He  is  not  to  be  injured  by  the  petty 
wrath  of  man.  Man  that  comes  in  contact  with  Him  in  the  way 
of  opposition,  resembles  the  miller  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
candle  :  he  is  singed  and  drops,  while  the  flame  burns  on  as  before. 
Christ  is  a  rock  in  the  troubled  ocean  of  life,  at  whose  feet  all  op¬ 
posing  waves  are  broken.  When  He  met  His  disciples  on  the 
stormy  Tiberias,  He  walked  on  the  angry  weaves  ;  the  highest  billow 
wras  beneath  His  feet,  and  at  His  bidding  the  chafing  waves  crouched 
in  silence  at  His  feet  like  a  tamed  lion  before  his  keeper.  So  He 
walks  still  upon  the  tumultuations  of  the  world’s  history.  Mo  wrave 
of  revolution  rolls  so  high  that  He  does  not  tread  upon  it. 

For  more  than  1800  years,  the  waves  of  civil  and  religious  revolu¬ 
tion  have  rolled  over  the  earth  in  fast  succession;  but  behind  them 
high  and  serene  stands  the  Cross  unhurt.  Jesus  was  lifted  up  in 
shame,  it  is  true,  but  more  in  glory.  Allowing,  controlling  and 
allaying,  the  world’s  overturnings,  He  stands  over  and  above  them, 
and  is  in  them  Himself  unassailed,  free  from  all  change,  the  same 
yesterday  to-dny  and  forever  !  He  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be.  The 
heathen  may  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ;  the  kings 
of  the  earth  may  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  to¬ 
gether  against  the  Lord  and  against  His  anointed,  saying,  Let  us 
break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  awray  their  cords  from  us.  He 
that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  ;  the  Lord  shall  have  them 
in  derision  ! 

Mo  one  can  wTith  impunity  oppose  Him  or  His  Church,  or  His 
people.  To  oppose  Christ  is  to  oppose  God;  to  oppose  His  Church 
is  to  attack  His  Bride;  to  oppose  His  people  is  to  attack  the 
apple  of  His  eye;  and  it  were  better  for  him  that  offends  one  of 
these  little  ones  who  believe  in  Him,  that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged 
around  his  neck  and  he  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea  ! 

Men  may  fall  upon  Christ  and  oppose  Him  in  various  ways. 
They  may  do  it  by  open  and  malicious  opposition  to  Him  and  His 
Church.  Such  there  have  been  found  in  all  ages.  Although  His 
■claims  have  been  of  the  most  reasonable  and  well  authenticated 
character,  yet  these  claims  have  been  openly  and  angrily  resisted. 
In  the  days  of  His  flesh,  He  was  branded  as  an  imposter,  though  His 
claims  to  the  Messiahship  were  established  by  prophecy  and  mira¬ 
cles.  Even  when  convinced  of  His  divine  mission,  they  disputed 
Ills  claims  out  of  pure  malice  and  envy.  When  asked  for  an  ac¬ 
cusation  against  Him  they  answered  by  exclaiming,  Crucify  Him; 
Away  with  Him;  Mot  this  man  butBarabbas.  And  during  the  1800 
•years  which  have  passed  since  His  ascension,  there  have  always  been 
those,  who  were  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  lift  their  hands  public- 
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ly  against  the  Lord’s  Anointed.  And  even  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  our  own  country,  in  public  assemblies,  as  well  as  in  private  cir¬ 
cles,  is  the  Son  of  God  mocked  and  Iiis  religion  ridiculed.  Wicked 
men  fall  upon  Him,  as  an  angry  man  upon  the  neck  of  another. 

But  there  are  also  those  who  unwittingly  fall  upon,  pervert,  and 
oppose  His  doctrines.  There  are  such  who,  without  inward  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  truth,  attempt  to  interpret  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 
They  attempt  to  see  light,  without  themselves  being  in  God’s  light. 
According  to  their  own  carnal  conceptions,  do  they  understand 
God’s  word,  and  endeavor  to  practice  it  themselves  and  enforce  it  on 
others.  Thus  by  their  own  prejudices  do  they  wrest  the  Scriptures 
to  their  own  destruction.  Thus  they  walk  with  the  people  of  God, 
but  are  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  They  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness,  and  destroy  their  souls.  Such  seducing  spirits, 
professedly  friends  of  Christ,  are  His  greatest  enemies.  They 
change  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  present  as  saving  doctrines 
the  froth  of  their  own  imaginations,  or  the  cloudy  sediment  of  their 
carnal  judgments.  They  reform  the  Church  by  adding  to  its  stan¬ 
dards  newT  doctrines,  and  attempt  to  build  up  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  bonds  of  peace,  by  adding  to  it  another 
ulcer  in  the  form  of  a  sect,  and  exclaiming :  One  God,  one  Church, 
one  Bible,  and  one  Interpreter  of  the  Bible,  and  that  interpreter 
ami.  The  fathers  are  dead,  and  buried  in  their  ignorance;  the 
Church  is  corrupt,  but  lo  !  in  me  dwelleth  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of 
a  sound  mind.  And  when  the  great  reformer  has  gathered  a  mul¬ 
titude  around  him  by  a  trumpet  of  his  own  blowing,  he  exclaims  : 
There  is  no  Holy  Ghost — the  sacraments  are  no  more  valid — the 
inward  light  is  our  guide.  Taking  another  breath  he  continues  : 
Christ  is  a  creature — His  atonement  a  mere  exhibition — His  salva¬ 
tion  is  by  education  and  example — there  is  no  hell;  the  wicked  all 
go  to  heaven,  or  if  not,  they  are  annihilated.  This  is  what  I  say  the 
Word  of  God  teaches,  the  opinions  of  all  men  in  all  ages  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned  ;  yea,  by  me  is  con¬ 
demned  already  I  Such  is  the  language  of  anti-christ,  “  whereof  ye 
have  heard  that  he  should  come ;  and  even  now  already  is  he  in 
the  world.” 

But  still  further,  all  those  oppose  Christ,  who  are  not  actively  His 
friends.  The  world,  and  even  the  Church,  is  full  of  them.  They 
do  not  positively  act  against  Christ  and  His  Church.  They  ac¬ 
knowledge  His  claims;  they  believe  His  doctrine,  but  do  not  join  in 
with  Him.  They  are  neutral  in  religion,  in  their  opinion.  They 
are  enemies  of  Christ,  in  His  opinion.  For  he  that  is  not  with  Christ 
is  against  him ;  and  he  that  does  not  join  to  gather  with  Him,  scat¬ 
tered  abroad.  Christ  would  even  rather  have  such  to  be  open 
enemies  to  Him,  than  thus  couched  on  the  borders  between  Him  and 
Belial,  where  they  serve  both  hypocritically.  He  would  rather 
have  us  cold  enemies  than  lukewarm  friends.  Those  who  pretend 
to  be  better  than  others,  because  they  do  not  openly  fight  against 
Christ,  are  more  hateful  to  Him  than  all.  They  do  not  only  fall  upon 
Him,  but  they  lie  idly  around  Him.  They  are  like  dead  clogs  in  the 
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way  of  His  activities  and  progress,  and  will  sooner  or  later  be  crush¬ 
ed  by  the  wheels  of  His  chariot. 

What  are  we  taught  in  regard  to  those,  who  oppose  or  neglect 
Christ,  by  the  records  of  history  ?  Who  has  ever  lifted  his  hand 
against  Christ  and  prospered  ?  God  once  declared  by  the  mouth 
of  one  of  His  prophets,  “that  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that 
should  fight  against  Jerusalem,  and  that  distress  her,  should  be  as 
the  dream  of  a  night  vision.”  (Is.  29  :  8.)  Babylon  fought  against 
Jerusalem,  and  where  is  Babylon?  While  the  king  and  his  dis¬ 
solute  court  were  drinking  and  becoming  drunken  out  of  the  golden 
vessels,  which  they  had  carried  away  from  Jerusalem,  the  ominous 
Tekel  upon  the  walls  of  Belshazzar’s  palace  proclaimed,  that  he 
and  his  kingdom  were  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting. 
Home  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  where  is  Borne  ?  And  the 
same  fate  might  be  shown  to  have  attended  the  other  smaller 
nations  to  their  graves.  Thus  gloriously  is  the  promise  of  God 
verified  to  His  Church:  “In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  established : 
thou  shalt  be  far  from  oppression)  for  thou  shalt  not  fear:  and 
from  terror ;  for  it  shall  not  come  near  thee — whosoever  shall  gather 
together  against  thee,  shall  fall  for  thy  sake.  IS"o  weapon  that  is 
formed  against  thee,  shall  prosper;  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise 
against  thee  in  judgment,  thou  shalt  condemn.”  (Is.  54.) 

The  truth  of  this  declaration  is  also  established  by  a  reference  to 
the  dealings  of  Christ  with  His  opposers,  when  He  walked  among 
men  on  earth.  Always  He  came  out  victorious.  By  His  wisdom 
the  stratagems  of  His  enemies  were  foiled.  In  argument  He  was 
always  their  superior.  Those  who  entered  into  controversy  with 
Him  were  confounded  by  His  knowledge.  Even  at  twelve  years 
of  age  He  disputed  with  the  doctors,  asking  them  questions  which 
they  could  not  answer.  He  spake  always  with  authority  and  de¬ 
monstration,  as  never  man  spake.  And  His  bitterest  enemies  said  : 
“See  ye  how  we  prevail  nothing,  for  the  whole  world  is  gone 
after  him.” 

Even  in  the  last  scenes  of  His  life,  when  the  powers  of  darkness, 
in  the  hour  which  was  permitted  them,  for  a  time  seemed  to  triumph, 
He  was  the  master  still.  The  powers  of  this  world,  and  of  hell  fell 
upon  Him,  but  only  to  be  broken.  Heath  by  attacking  Him  was 
conquered.  Hell  was  spoiled  in  the  conflict  on  the  cross,  though 
His  hands  and  His  feet  were  fastened.  When  the  grave  received 
Him,  it  opened  its  gates  forever  to  a  conqueror.  Thus,  of  the  wrath 
of  His  enemies,  He  made  the  scaffolding  by  which  He  rose  to  a 
higher  glory. 

Hundreds  of  instances  might  be  given  of  individuals  who  fell  upon 
Christ,  not  to  His  injury,  but  to  their  ruin.  Bemember  Judas,  and 
the  fearful  end  to  which  his  wickedness  brought  him.  Herod,  who 
killed  the  infants  with  the  hope  of  destroying  the  Saviour  among 
them,  is  another  striking  illustration  of  this  truth.  After  a  life  of 
the  greatest  unhappiness,  came  a  death  of  the  intensest  misery. 
His  last  hours  were  not  only  embittered  by  the  turbulence  and 
disaffection  of  his  subjects,  by  the  remorse  of  the  murders  which  ho 
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had  committed,  but  by  a  loathsome  and  excruciating  malady  of  the 
body.  “A  slow  fire  seemed  creeping  through  all  his  vital  parts  ; 
he  had  a  rabid  appetite  which  he  dared  not  satisfy  on  account  of  in¬ 
ternal  ulcers,  and  dreadful  pains.  Dropsical  symptoms  appeared 
in  his  feet,  which  were  swollen,  and  exuded.  Ulcers,  which  bred 
worms,  preyed  upon  his  body.  His  breathing  was  difficult;  and 
violent  spasms,  which  seemed  to  give  him  unnatural  strength, 
convulsed  his  frame.”  He  even  at  last  made  an  attempt  upon  his 
own  life,  hoping  thus  to  end  his  misery.  Thus  the  candle  of  the 
wicked  goeth  out  in  darkness.  Thus  fall  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  and 
thus  is  verified  the  declaration  of  God’s  word,  “  Whosoever  shall  fall 
upon  this  stone  shall  be  broken  !” 

Behold  also  the  end  of  the  judge,  who  condemned  Christ.  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate,  we  are  told,  was  ultimately  removed  from  his  office  on 
account  of  his  cruelty,  and  sent  to  Pome  to  answer  for  his  crimes. 
It  is  also  said  that  he  was  banished  by  Caligula  to  Yienna,  in  Gaul, 
where  he  at  last  committed  suicide.  Another  example  can  easily 
be  given  nearer  home — Thomas  Paine.  He  died  poor,  miserable, 
and  forsaken.  After  his  death  his  bones  were  raised  and  shipped  to 
England.  It  was  expected  that  the  arrival  of  his  bones  there  would 
be  honored  with  something  of  a  jubilee,  but  they  created  no  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed  knew  not  of  their  ar¬ 
rival.  For  awhile  they  lay  in  the  Custom  House,  and  what  then  be¬ 
came  of  them  no  one  knows.  The  box  in  which  they  were  contain¬ 
ed  was  cut  up  for  kindling,  and  the  miserable  contents  no  doubt  scat¬ 
tered.  Thus  the  memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot ! 

Those  who  were  professed  friends  of  Christ,  and  have  through  ig¬ 
norance  assailed  or  perverted  His  doctrines,  have  shared  a  similar 
fate.  This  the  history  of  the  Church  shows  clearly.  Where  are  the 
thousand  little  heresies  which  arose  in  the  Church?  They  blazed, 
and  died.  Some  have  been  revived,  but  soon  died  again  ;  some  ap¬ 
peared  in  new  forms,  but  soon  vanished  into  oblivion.  Some  died 
in  one  land,  and  rose  in  another.  Those  which  prevail  now,  will 
die,  almost  with  their  generation.  Where  is  there  a  sect  or  party, 
which  teaches  doctrines  out  of  the  line  of  the  main  body  of  the 
orthodox  Church,  that  has  lived  half  a  century  ?  They  are  like 
twigs  cut  loose  from  the  trunk  which  die  soon.  Their  self-created 
spirit  is  soon  exhausted,  and  they  fade  away,  because  they  have 
not  depth  of  earth. 

The  individual  experience  of  many,  who  have  seized  upon  some 
new  doctrines,  and  run  them  out  into  practice,  will  illustrate  this 
point.  Who  does  not  know  of  such  who  have  seceded  from  the 
general  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  taken  hold  upon  some  strange  pe¬ 
culiarity  brought  forth  by  some  modern  reformer?  And  who 
that  knows  such,  has  not  seen  that  they  go  from  one  degree  of 
strange  innovation  to  another,  until  they  discard  all  that  is  plain 
and  precious  in  the  Christian  faith  ?  Such  become  at  last  either 
weak  visionaries  or  downright  sceptics.  Their  faith  is  broken ; 
they  become  a  misery  to  themselves,  a  trouble  and  a  sorrow  to  the 
congregation,  and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  world.  Eeturn  to  the 
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faith  which  they  have  left,  they  will  not ;  and  in  wandering  from 
it;  they  seek  rest  and  find  none.  One  system  is  changed  for  another, 
one  faith  for  another,  and  yet  the  understanding  finds  no  basis,  and 
the  heart  no  comfort.  “Wicked  men  and  seducers  wax  worse  and 
worse.” 

We  have  seen  that  those  who  are  neutral  in  religion,  who  are  not 
actively  the  friends  of  Christ,  are  also  among  those  who  fall  upon 
this  stone.  Experience  teaches  that  such  gradually  withdraw  more 
and  more  towards  the  world ;  and  it  is  not  long  till  they  do  posi¬ 
tively  oppose  Christ.  It  is  true,  they  do  it  not  so  apparently  as 
the  open  enemies  of  Christ;  but  just  as  truly.  They  do  it  by  ex¬ 
ample.  Their  indifference  is  a  plain  disrespect  to  Christ  and  His 
claims.  We  cannot  possibly  treat  another  with  more  contempt  than 
act  towards  him  as  not  worthy  of  any  attention.  The  Saviour  has 
claims;  clear,  authenticated,  undeniable  claims;  and  those  who 
treat  Him  as  entitled  to  no  attention,  will  find  that  He  is  jealous 
of  His  honor.  Their  opposition,  being  less  external,  is  more  inter¬ 
nal;  being  less  in  action,  it  is  more  in  the  heart’s  position.  There 
lies  the  deep  enmity,  in  the  way  of  secret  hatred,  ill-will  and  diso¬ 
bedience. 

Nor  do  these  propensities  lie  undeveloped  from  time  to  time. 
They  work  in  the  heart  progressively,  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  final  and  complete  reign  of  opposition  to  Christ.  They  gain  more 
and  more  power  over  the  affections  of  the  heart,  render  it  secure  in 
its  chains,  and  thus  they  treasure  up  unto  themselves  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath.  Thus  while  the  victim  of  this  strange  delusion 
is  flattering  himself  in  his  own  eyes,  his  iniquity  is  becoming  hate¬ 
ful  in  the  sight  of  God. 

What  says  the  word  of  God  in  regard  to  such  negative  spirits? 
A  woe  is  pronounced  on  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion.  The  un¬ 
profitable  servant  is  cast  into  outer  darkness.  If  any  one  love  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathama  maranatha  1  God  would 
have  us  cold  or  hot. 

Thus  we  see  how  all  opposition  to  Christ,  whether  positive  or 
negative,  must  end  in  final  overthow  and  ruin.  Judgment  may 
delay ;  and  because  it  is  not  speedily  executed,  the  hearts  of  men 
may  be  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  They  may  mockingly  say  : 
Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  !  Yet  “the  lord  of  that  ser¬ 
vant  shall  come  in  a  dav  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an 
hour  when  he  is  not  aware  !”  Though  they  slumber,  “their  judg¬ 
ment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not,  and  their  damnation  slum- 
bereth  not.”  Their  feet  shall  slide  in  due  time,  and  the  false  light 
by  which  they  walk  go  out  in  darkness  for  ever. 


Early  Keligion. — “Early  religion,”  observed  the  pious  Hr.  Dod¬ 
dridge,  “lays  the  foundation  of  happiness  both  in  time  and  in 
eternity.” 
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GERIIARD  ZERBOLT. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ULLMAXX- 


BF  L.  H.  S. 


Many  of  our  readers  have  never  heard  of  the  man,  whose  picture 
we  propose  to  present  here.  He  lived  a  very  brief  and  unusually 
retired  life,  and,  moreover,  did  nothing  that  could  be  considered  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Still  his  important  services,  in  the  development  of  a 
subject  of  decided  value  to  the  national  interests  of  Christianity, 
makes  him  an  eminent  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  whose 
peculiar  constitution  even  the  most  quiet  activity  may  become 
mighty  like  the  mustard  seed.  This  subject  was  the  diffusion  and 
use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular ,  and  the  use  of  the  verna¬ 
cular  in  the  reglious  life,  in  which  connection  we  may  be  allowed  to 
present  some  more  general  views. 

Christianity  stands  in  a  very  peculiar  relation  towards  nationality. 
Unlike  those  religions, preceding  it  or  standing  outside  of  its  pale, 
it  is  in  no  manner  fastened  to  or  merged  in  the  peculiarities  of  any 
special  people,  but  rather  boldly  overleaps  all  barriers  of  this  kind, 
being  in  fact  the  only  religion  which  carries  in  its  inmost  nature 
the  germs  of  its  destiny  as  the  creed  of  the  entire  human  race. 
This  destiny  is  not  fulfilled  by  rending  nationality  from  without, 
but  by  infusing  itself  into  the  same,  purifying  it  and  then  raising  it 
out  of  itself  to  something  higher.  Thus  a  continuous  living  recipro¬ 
cal  relation,  a  process  of  assimilation  exists  between  Nationality 
and  Christianity.  Language  is  the  first,  immediate  link  connecting 
both;  it  is  the  essential  expression  of  nationality,  which  furnishes  to 
the  religious  life  the  vernacular  as  the  element  in  which  it  may 
move  with  health  and  vigor.  For  this  reason  every  people  should 
have  the  Christian  doctrines,  with  the  records  which  attest  the 
the  same  from  the  remotest  ages,  in  its  own  language;  the  Whit¬ 
suntide  wonder  of  tongues  should  be  normally  continued  throughout 
all  mankind ;  and  only  by  its  conditional  and  partial  realization 
will  it  be  given  to  the  people  to  participate  in  living  Christianity 
without  suffering  a  loss  in  their  nationality,  but  rather  acquire  benefit 
therefor,  since — apart  from  other  considerations — by  assimilation 
with  Christianity  the  language  of  every  people  is  made  essentially 
more  profound  and  enriched  with  new  ingredients  of  the  noblest 
*  kind.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as 
the  salvation  of  which  they  give  evidence,  do  not  exist  alone  for 
scholars  and  theologians,  but  for  every  one,  and  that  for  that  verj- 
reason  the  lowliest  should  be  enabled  to  derive  from  them  the 
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knowledge  of  salvation,  which  even  at  its  first  appearance  was  not 
so  much  intended  for  the  scribes  and  people  of  high  degree,  but 
much  more  for  those  thirsting  after  salvation  throughout  the  mass, 
even  down  to  the  poorest.  As  from  the  first  point  of  view  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  every  language 
is  shown,  so  from  the  latter  point  of  view  the  question  of  its  being 
made  accessible  to  every  one  is  also  affirmed. 

And  it  has  so  happened  that,  from  the  remotest  times,  the  whole 
Bible,  especially  the  Hew  Testament  or  single  books  of  the  same, 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  have  been  translated  into  the  widely 
diffused  Latin  language  or  into  distinct  languages,  such  as  Syriac, 
Armenian,  Ethiopian,  Arabic  &c.,  and  among  the  Germanic  tribes 
the  Gothic  possessed  also  at  a  very  early  period  (4th  century)  its 
own  translation  of  the  Bible.  At  a  later  period,  similar  attempts 
were  made  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  and  although  the 
whole  affair  is  somewhat  clothed  in  mystery,  so  much  appears  to 
be  certain,  that  at  the  period  (about  the  end  of  the  14th  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  15th  century)  when  Gerhard  Zerbolt  lived,  the  whole 
Bible  had  been  translated  into  German.  But  the  popular  use  of 
the  same  was  not  without  great  and  often  insurmountable  difficulties. 
The  most  prominent  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  existing 
translations,  existing  alone  in  written  copies,  could  only  be  dissem¬ 
inated  in  small  numbers,  coming  within  the  reach  of  but  few  and 
those  the  richer  portion  of  a  community.  Still  more  formidable 
obstacles  were  those  arising  from  the  hierarchy,  which  looked  upon 
the  use  of  translations  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity  as  the  most  fertile 
source  of  heresy,  and — although  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  to  secure  a 
general  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  people — it 
felt  itself  emboldened  in  the  13th  century,  to  impose  the  heaviest 
punishments  on  such  of  the  laity  as  were  in  possession  of  the  Bible, 
in  the  vernacular,  and  would  not  give  it  up  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  (council  of  Toulouse  1229,  Tarracona  1234).'  This  was 
manifested  even  in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  teachers  of  the 
15th  century,  Chancellor  John  Gerson,  who  belonged  to  the  anti- 
papal  synodal  opposition,  but  who  opposed  the  dissemination  of 
translations  of  the  Bible  among  the  people. 

The  most  powerful  destroyer  of  these  barriers  was  indeed  Luther, 
with  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and  all  that  pertained  to  it,  and 
after  him  the  other  ‘.Reformers  did  their  part  in  making  the 
Scriptures  more  accessible.  The  newly-discovered  art  of  printing, 
which  even  at  its  commencement  (after  the  sixtieth  year  of  the 
15tli  century)  had  been  employed  in  the  multiplication  of  German 
Bibles,  contributed  a  means,  matchless  in  value,  of  aiding  the  work. 
And  when  at  length  the  Bible  Society,  since  the  commencement  of 
our  century  (1804),  began  to  expand  and  by  degrees  distributed  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  nearly  two  hundred  different  translations,  and 
many  millions  of  copies  over  the  whole  globe,  even  to  the  poorest 
hovels,  then  the  cause  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular  and  throughout  all  classes  received  an  impulse,  which 
could  not  even  indeed  have  been  imagined  before.  And  now  find- 
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ing  ourselves,  through  the  favor  of  God,  on  such  an  elevation,  we 
should  not  undervalue'the  first  weak  beginnings,  but  so  much  the 
more  respect  those  men,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  first  glimmer  of 
light  and  amid  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  labored  at  this 
subject  now  enlarged  to  a  'world  embracing  magnitude.  To  these 
men  belonged  in  a  peculiar  way  Gerhard  Zerbolt,  v’ho  labored  mod¬ 
estly  in  the  cause  of  the  popular  dissemination  of  the  Bible  and  yet 
so  actively  as  to  wear  himself  out  in  the  work,  and  of  him  we  now 
desire  to  give  a  short  account,  basing  this  upon  the  brief  biogra¬ 
phy  which  his  friend,  Thomas  von  Kempen,  has  left  behind. 

Gerhard  Zerbolt  was  born  in  1367,  in  the  city  of  Ziitphen  (Hol¬ 
land);  after  first  having  visited  other  schools,  he  principally  obtained 
his  education  at  the  flourishing  Institution  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Common  Lot  at  Deventer,  where  he  attached  himself  most  inti¬ 
mately  to  the  venerable  Superior  of  the  House — Florentius.  Here 
he  was  awakened  and  converted,  wThen,  as  Thomas  says,  he,  ex¬ 
changed  the  transient  things  of  this  world  for  the  love  of  Christ 
and  care  for  his  own  salvation.  He  attached  himself  to  the  society, 
and,  under  its  influence,  the  inner  springs  of  his  existence  acquired 
a  more  fixed  direction.  From  early  youth  he  was  full  of  an  ar¬ 
dent  love  of  study  which  could  never  be  satisfied.  Now  he  occu¬ 
pied  himself  wdth  other  studies,  after  the  custom  of  the  Brothers, 
especiall}7  with  transcribing  the  Bible  and  other  Christian  writings, 
as  well  as  with  collecting  good  and  edifying  books,  and  was  so 
much  appreciated  in  these  labors,  that  be  was  soon  made  Librarian 
of  the  Fraternity.  Gerhard  Groot,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
Common  Lot,  had  been  himself  a  great  lover  and  collector  of  good 
books  and  had  bequeathed  his  collection  to  the  Fraternity  at  De¬ 
venter.  After  him,  Florentius  and  Johann  de  Gronde  had  its  super¬ 
vision,  but  no  one  showed  himself  more  zealous  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  clever  than  Gerhard  Zerbolt  from  the  time  the  business 
was  entrusted  to  him.  A  beautiful  Codex  pleased  him  especially;  but 
he  still  more  prized  the  internal  value  of  the  books.  “Such  books,” 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  “preach  and  teach  more  than  we  can 
express.”  He  constantly  employed  himself  in  transcribing,  collec¬ 
ted  manuscripts  from  all  quarter^,  and  guarded  them  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  allowed  their  use  to 
every  one.  The  more  narrow  minded  of  the  Fraternity  thought 
he  devoted  himself  too  much  to  this,  and  one  of  them  advised 
Florentius  only  to  retain  the  most  necessary  books,  but  to  sell  the 
rest  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor.  The  clear-sighted  Florentius 
recognized  the  good  intention  of  his  advisor,  but  did  not  follow  the 
counsel,  and  Gerhard  Zerbolt  was  able  to  continue  in  his  praise¬ 
worthy  activity. 

This  activity,  however,  did  not  last  long.  He  was  so  given  to 
his  work,  that  he  only  allowed  brief  interruptions  for  hisMevotions 
and  his  meals,  and  scarcely  ever  went  to  the  window  to  enioy  the 
fresh  air  on  the  brightest  days.  “His  highest  delight,”  says  Thomas, 
“was  the  Sacred  Books,  and,  instead  of  a  walk  in  the  fields,  he  trans¬ 
ported  himself  to  the  consecrated  plains  of  Heaven.”  Hence,  even 
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when  sick,  he  neglected  paying  attention  to  himself,  rarely  noticed 
what  he  ate,  and  was  particularly  careless  as  to  his  external  appear¬ 
ance.  A  fistula,  from  which  he  suffered,  he  bore  for  a  long  time  in 
secret;  because  he  did  not  wish  that  anyone  should  trouble  himself 
specially  about  him,  or  because  he  looked  upon  bodily  pain  as  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  inner  man.  Thus  his  bodily  strength  was  destroyed  at 
an  early  age.  As  he  was  not  inexperienced  in  matters  of  law,  and  in 
addition  to  a  good  judgment,  possessed  a  special  talent  for  business 
negotiations,  missions  of  this  kind  were  frequently  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Fraternity.  A  fatal  disease  seized  him  by  the  wayside,  on 
one  of  these  missions,  at  Windesem.  His  companion  said  to  him, 
after  the  true-hearted  manner  of  the  Brothers  :  “It  seems  to  me 
that  thou  art  nearing  death ;”  he  answered  “It  seems  so  to  me 
also.”  Soon  after  this,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Barbara  (1398),  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  two  years  before 
his  reverend  master,  Florentius,  who  bewailed  his  loss,  with  the 
Brothers,  “as  that  of  a  pillar  of  the  House  and  their  right  hand  in 
matters  of  business.”  But  Thomas  von  Kemjpen,  who  we  must  con¬ 
sider  as  possessed  of  no  small  powers  of  trying  spirits,  calls  Gerhard 
Zerbolt ,  “a  learned  and  pious  man,”  who  well  deserved  “to  be 
named  as  the  most  distinguished  among  the  early  Brothers  and 
men,  zealous  for  the  divine  law,  and  closes  the  sketch  of  his  life 
with  these  words  :  “Praised  be  God,  who  has  allowed  us  to  possess 
such  a  man !” 

Even  on  account  of  his  restless  activity  in  the  transcription  and 
collection  of  good  books,  especially  the  Book  of  books,  Gerhard 
Zerbolt  was  of  no  little  significance.  A  great  service  was  rendered 
in  this  way,  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  and  the  higher  cultivation, 
before  the  discovery  of  printing.  The  libraries  of  the  Brothers, 
which  have  been  lately  in  part  shown  as  very  remarkable,  were 
excellent  places  of  conference  and  disputation  for  youths  striving 
after  learned  accomplishment ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  host  of  in¬ 
structive  and  edifying  practical  treatises  were  issued  from  the 
writing  rooms  of  the  Brothers.  But  if  Zerbolt  in  this  respect  did 
more  than  any  before  him,  he  was  of  still  greater  importance  in 
another  respect,  which  was  especially  peculiar  to  him,  in  that  he 
literally  entered  the  arena  as  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  Bible 
by  the  laity,  which  was  then  a  subject  so  severely  contested  on  all 
sides,  and  for  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  religious  life. 

He  did  this  in  a  treatise,  written  in  Latin,  on  “  The  advantage  of 
reading  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular .”  Therein  he  unfolded  to  his 
Society  in  a  practical,  moderate  way,  essentially  the  following 
thoughts.  The  Holy  Scriptures  contain,  on  the  one  hand  a  plain 
doctrine,  accessible  to  every  one,  which  in  itself  is  intelligible  to  all 
without  much  disputation  or  deep  investigation;  on  the  other  hand 
they  contain  deeper  and  more  mysterious  thoughts  which  require 
for  their  understanding  thorough  investigation; — thus  they  con¬ 
tain  milk  as  well  as  solid  food.  That  simple  unlearned  men  or  the 
laity,  should  read  or  have  read  to  them  those  books  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  impart  the  easily  comprehended  and  general  doctrines, 
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is  not  only  not  to  be  forbidden  but  is  profitable,  whilst  their  atten¬ 
tion  indeed  to  the  more  mysterious  and  difficult  portions  may  be 
withheld.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  adapted  not  only  for  instruc¬ 
ting  one  particular  condition  in  life,  but  for  instructing  every  man 
in  his  own  condition,  and  are  applicable  as  well  to  beginners  as 
to  the  more  advanced.  All  should  come  through  them  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  sins,  and  those,  who  cannot  do  this  from  within  out¬ 
wards,  because  they  are  strangers  to  themselves  and  their  own 
hearts,  should  at  least  be  led  to  it  from  without  through  the  mirror 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  present  to  them.  And  in  this  way  no 
one  need  be  shut  out  from  that  divine  consolation  through  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  assure  life  and  nourishment  to  souls.  There 
are  the  universal  blessings  of  God,  and  it  is  particularly  necessary 
to  the  lait}7  that  the  natural  law  in  them  should  be  seconded  by  the 
revealed,  that  the  inner  eye  should  be  purified  and  made  more 
keen,  so  that  in  the  business  of  life,  it  maj^  acquiro  that  introspec¬ 
tion  which  is  always  best  obtained  through  a  contemplation  of  the 
divine  Word.  The  laity  are  allowed  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  God  ;  why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  read  it  ?  The 
laity  are  not  prohibited  from  reading  secular  books,  even  those  of 
a  seductive  and  obscene  character  ;  why  should  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  be  prohibited  ?  Indeed  the  greatest  Doctors  of 
the  Church — Jerome,  Augustine,  Gregory,  Chrysostom — have  al¬ 
ways  admonished  the  most  zealous  attention  to  this. 

But  if  the  laity  should  be  allowed  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
they  should  naturally  be  allowed  to  read  them  also  in  the  vernacular. 
The  whole  Bible  was  indeed  originally  written  in  those  languages 
which  were  intelligible  to  its  nearest  readers  :  in  Hebrew  to  the 
Jews;  Greek  to  the  Greeks,  and,  from  the  earliest  times,  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  were  prepared  in  the  languages  of  different 
countries,  partly  by  the  most  distinguished  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
and  partly  by  others  with  their  approbation.  If  the  Jews  were 
allowed  to  have  their  Bible  in  Hebrew,  the  Chaldeans  in  Chaldee, 
the  Greeks  in  Greek,  the  Arabians  in  Arabic,  the  Syrians  in  Syriac, 
the  Goths  in  Gothic,  the  Sclavonians  in  Sclavonic,  why  should  the 
Germans  not  have  theirs  in  German  ?  The  laity,  also,  instead 
of  being  deprived  of  good  German  books  and  especially  the  Bible, 
should  rather  be  encouraged  to  it ;  for  it  would  be  much 
more  profitable  if  they  spent  their  time  in  this  way  than  with  use¬ 
less  stories  or  with  drinking  in  pot-houses. 

Precisely  in  the  same  strain  Zerbolt  recommends,  in  another 
treatise,  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  prayer.  He  does  not  indeed 
entirely  reject  Latin  prayers  for  the  laity,  but  prayer  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  seems  to  him,  according  to  1  Cor.  xiv,  to  have  by  far  the 
preference,  because  it  is  more  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time  also 
more  edifying  and  fruitful. 

It  is  evident,  what  seeds  of  the  .Reformation  are  concealed  in  these 
thoughts  !  The  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  language 
of  every  country,  free  access  of  the  laity  to  the  same,  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  edifying  writings  (especially  the  Bible)  among  all  people. 
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and  the  communication  of  each  one  with  God  in  his  own  vernacu¬ 
lar  :  these  are  indeed  the  most  important  foundations  ot  the  Refor¬ 
mation;  through  these  individuals  as  well  as  nations  have  come 
back  to  their  well-founded  right  in  a  religious  life.  If  we  German 
Evangelical  Christians  now  enjoy  these  high  gifts,  we  must  look 
with  heartfelt  thanks,  upon  this  quiet  man  of  the  14th  century, 
who  helped  to  sow  broadcast  their  first  seeds,  consuming  his  own 
life  in  the  work. 


“STABAT  MATER.” 


Authorship.  The  authorship  of  the  Stabat  Mater,”  is  -with  reasonable  certain¬ 
ty  attributed  to  Jacob  de  Benedietis,  otherwise  Jacoponi  da  Jodi,  who  wrote 
poems  in  Italian  very  akin  to  this.  It  must  date  about  1300.  Says  Daniel  in 
his  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus :  “This  poem  forms  a  twin  with  the  Dies  Iree;  it  is 
one  of  the  two  jewels  of  the  mediaeval  psalmody,  either  of  them  perfect  in  itself 
and  unequaled  by  all  others.”  He  then  quotes  the  praises  of  Wieland  and  Tieck ; 
the  latter  of  whom  says:  “This  hymn  has  a  tenderness,  a  genuine  simplicity  and 
almost  childishness  of  pathos,  which  penetrate  my  breast;  and  the  line — Vidk 
suum  dulcem  natum — fairly  stirs  my  tears.”  It  has  been  a  great  favorite  with 
translators.  J.  G.  Lisco  in  a  monograph  (“Stabat  Mater,”  Berlin,  1843)  enumer¬ 
ated  83  versions  in  various  languages.  A  meritorious  one,  from  the  pen  of  W.  S. 
Wereely,  the  translator  of  the  Odyssey,  appeared  in  the  number  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  for  May,  1860. 

There  she  stood,  the  mother  weeping  ! 

Nigh  the  cross  sad  watches  keeping, 

While  her  son  did  hang  and  bleed! 

Bitter  were  her  tears  and  grieving: 

Through  that  bosom,  wildly  heaving, 

There  had  passed  a  sword  indeed  ! 

There  she  stood  in  deep  affliction, 

She,  who  heard  the  benediction, 

“Hail  of  Heaven,  Thou  blessed  one  !” 

And,  with  breast  o’erflowed  with  anguish. 

Saw  beneath  dire  tortures  languish 
Him  who  was  the  promised  Son ! 

Who,  with  eye  no  moisture  showing, 

Could  see  Mary’s  overflowing? 

Stricken  by  so  sharp  a  blow  ! 

Who  the  generous  sigh  could  smother 

As  he  watched  sweet  Jesus’  mother 
Sunk  in  sympathetic  woe  ? 

Well  she  knew  ’twas  for  her  nation, 

For  that  sinful  generation 

That  the  shameful  stripes  he  bore! 

That,  beneath  men’s  eyes  averted, 

Saddened,  desolate,  deserted, 

Breathed  He,  on  the  cross,  no  more  ! 

Mother,  full  of  tenderness ! 

I  would  know  of  thy  distresses ! 

By  community  cf  pain. 
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Let.  the  love  of  Christ  within  me 
Burn  and  flame,  until  it  win  me. 
Answering  love  from  him  again  ! 


Holy  mother,  by  thy  favor. 

Let  the  nails  which  pierced  my  Saviour, 
Pierce  and  fix  my  wandering  heart! 

In  his  sorrows,  which  abounded, 

In  his  wounding?,  who  was  wounded, 

All  for  me,  oh  give  me  part ! 

Be  it  mine  through  life,  sincerely 
Aye  to  weep  with  Thee !  and  nearly 
Follow  still  my  Lord  divine  ! 

Near  the  cross  be  still  my  station, 

By  thy  side  !  each  lamentation 
Of  thy  lips  be  swelled  with  mine  ! 

Virgin  queen  of  heavenly  splendor, 

Let  me  share,  oh  bosom  tender ! 

E’en  thy  sorrows’  secrecies! 

Let  me  hear  my  Jesus  dying 
In  my  flesh  !  and  to  him  flying, 

Cherish  every  wound  of  his  ! 

With  his  love,  oh  recreate  me  ! 

With  his  cross  inebriate  me  ! 

Wound  me  with  love’s  wounds,  I  pray  f 
That  secure  in  thy  protection, 

Bound  to  him  with  strong  affection, 

I  may  meet  the  judgment  day  ! 

Be  his  cross  my  tower  abiding. 

And  his  death  my  place  of  hiding ! 

Feed  me  with  his  grace  and  love  t 
That,  when  worms  my  flesh  inherit, 

I  may  rise  a  ransomed  spirit, 

To  the  Paradise  above ! 


Memory. — It  is  said  of  Cardinal  Bichellieu,  that  when  he  built 
his  magnificent  palace  on  the  site  of  the  old  family  chateau  at 
Bichellieu,  he  sacrificed  its  symmetry  to  preserve  the  room  where 
he  was  born.  An  attachment  of  this  nature  is  generally  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  benevolent  mind  ;  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
world  cannot  alwavs  extinguish  it.  “To  a  friend”  savs  John, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  “I  will  expose  my  weakness.  I  am  often 
missing  a  pretty  gallery  in  the  old  house  I  built  in  its  stead,  though 
a  thousand  times  better  in  all  respects.”  This  is  the  language  of 
the  heart,  and  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  good-humored  remark 
in  one  of  Pope’s  letters  :  “I  should  hardly  care  to  have  an  old  post 
pulled  up,  that  I  had  remembered  ever  since  I  was  a  child.” 
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A  WALK  THROUGH  A  LIBRARY. 


E.  E.  H. 


II. 


In  our  last  we  stopped  reluctantly  at  the  park-wall  near  Theo¬ 
bald’s,  where  Auceps  parted  company,  leaving  the  two  to  journey 
onward  together  to  the  “thatched  house  in  Hoddesden.”  A  me¬ 
morable  May-morning  walk  must  that  have  been  to  Venator ,  as 
Piscator  continued  his  commendation  of  the  noble  art  of  angling, 
with  eloquence  as  fresh,  and  gentle,  and  sparkling  too,  as  the  air 
and  dew  which  surrounded  their  pathway.  Yenator  intently  listens, 
(arrectis  auribus)  as  the  pious  fisherman  discourses  hov  angling 
must  lead  to  contemplation.  The  river-bank  with  its  dreamy 
shadows,  the  water  “making  sweet  music  with  the  enamell’d 
stones,”  the  wind  whispering  among  the  reeds,  the  low  murmur  of 
the  waving  woods,  the  all  of  calm,  quiet  loveliness  above  and  around, 
must  needs  draw  the  mind  and  heart  to  meditation.  As  an  ingenious 
Spaniard  says,  “rivers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  watery  element 
were  made  for  wise  men  to  contemplate,  and  fools  to  pass  by  with¬ 
out  consideration.” 

The  discourse  is  also  chastely  varied  with  appropriate  poetry  ; 
and  at  one  part,  after  quaintly  telling  some  marvelous  stories 
about  fish  and  rivers,  fearing  to  “jade  the  thing  too  far,”  he  gives  it 
this  “sweet  conclusion  out  of  that  holy  poet,  Mr.  George  Herbert, 
his  divine  ‘Contemplation  on  God’s  Providence 

“Lord  !  who  hath  praise  enough  ?  Nay,  who  hath  any? 

None  can  express  Thy  works,  but  he  that  knows  them  ; 

And  none  can  know  Thy  works,  they  are  so  many 
And  so  complete,  but  only  he  that  owes  them  ! 

W e  all  acknowledge  both  Thy  power  and  love 
To  be  exact,  transcendent,  and  divine  ; 

Who  dost  so  strongly  and  so  sweetly  move, 

Whils’t  all  things  have  their  end,  yet  none  but  Thine. 

Wherefore,  most  Sacred  Spirit,  I  here  present 
For  me,  and  all  my  fellows,  praise  to  Thee ; 

And  just  it  is,  that  I  should  pay  the  rent, 

Because  the  benefit  accrues  to  me.” 

During  this  short  morning  walk  to  Hoddesden,  Yenator  could 
not  but  feel  that  good  Izaac  Walton  had  been  with  Jesas  and 
had  learned  of  Him..  At  every  occasion,  and  with  most  touching 
simplicity,  he  introduces  that  which  will  lead  the  mind  heavenward, 
and  the  highest  beauty  of  his  so  much  lauded  style  (would  it  were 
more  prevalent  now,)  is,  after  all,  the  meek  and  lowly  Christian 
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element  which  pervades  and  controls  it.  It  is  indeed  refreshing 
and  wholesome  to  the  soul,  after  reading  the  irreverent  writings  of 
men  who  now  stand  high  in  the  literary  world,  as  Mr.  Holmes, 
and  the  poet  Mr.  Mason,  who  attempts  witticisms  upon  Scripture 
in  public;  it  is  refreshing  and  wholesome  to  the  soul,  we  repeat, 
after  sorrowing  over  such  trifling  boldness,  to  come  to  the  gentle, 
pious  thoughtfulness  and  beauty  of  this  pastoral  we  are  examining, 
where  the  sweet  scenes  of  nature  arc  ever  directing  us  to  the  scenes 
of  heaven,  and  where  the  mysteries  of  Divine  revelation  are  ever 
approached,  as  was  the  burning  bush,  with  unsandled  feet.  IIow 
happily,  in  the  contrast  just  suggested,  does  the  childlike  faith  of 
our  honest  fisherman  show  itself,  when  citing  for  Venator  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  “Doctor  Rowel,  sometimes  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St  Paul  in  London,  where  his  monument  stands  yet  undefaced  :” 
who,  being  so  noted  for  meekness,  learning,  and  piety,  was  chosen 
by  Parliament  and  Convocation  to  make  a  Catechism  for  public 
use.  “The  good  old  man,”  he  continues,  “though  he- was  very 
learned,  yet  knowing  that  God  leads  us  not  to  heaven  by  many 
nor  by  hard  questions,  like  an  honest  Angler,  made  that  good,  plain, 
unperplexed  Catechism,  which  is  printed  with  our  good  old  service 
book.”  There  is  a  reverent  simplicity  in  such  language  as  this, 
plainly  assuring  us  that  he  who  used  it  has  often  knelt  at  the  altar, 
and  felt  the  wondrous  exaltation  there  is  in  adoring  service.  That 
most  appreciating  critic,  Charles  Lamb,  recognized  the  truth  of 
this,  as  is  evident,  when,  in  his  Rosamund  Gray,  he  put  into 
Margaret’s  library,  with  the  Bible  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and 
Wither’ s  Emblems,  the  Compleat  Angler  also. 

Everywhere,  indeed,  does  a  childlike,  Christian  faith  show  itself ; 
and  no  doubt  but  in  the  light  thereof  nature  did  look  fairer  to  him. 
That  he  had  a  poet’s  ken  too,  noting  each  thing  of  beauty  above 
him  and  around  him,  this  morning  walk  which  we  have  been  wri¬ 
ting  of  must  convince  any  one.  With  what  consummate  grace  does 
he  introduce  to  Yenator’s  attention  his  friend  and  co-fisher  “Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  that  undervaluer  of  money,  the  late  Provost  of 
Eton  College  and  how  poetically  too,  does  he  thus  preface  the 
quotation  of  his  poem — “Sir,  this  was  the  saying  of  that  learned 
man,  and  I  do  easily  believe  that  peace,  and  patience  and  a  calm 
content,  did  cohabit  in  the  cheerful  heart  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  when  he  was  beyond  seventy  years  of  age,  he 
made  this  description  of  the  present  pleasure  that  possessed  him, 
as  he  set  quietly  in  a  Summer’s  evening  on  a  bank  a  fishing.  It  is 
a  description  of  the  Spring,  which,  because  it  glided  as  soft  and 
sweetly  from  his  pen,  as  that  river  does  at  this  time,  by  which  it 
was  then  made.  I  shall  repeat  it  unto  you.”  One  hardly  knows 
which  to  admire  the  more,  the  preface  or  the  poem.  Though  the 
former  be  not  in  verse,  it  is  nevertheless  poetry.  There  is  an  im¬ 
passioned  imagination,  “an  uneasy  sense  of  delight”  in  that  gliding 
soft  and  sweetly  from  his  pen,  which  none  but  a  poet  could  feel. 
Time  does  not  allow  us  to  quote  but  a  stanza  or  two  from  that 
“description  of  Spring,”  which  is  prefaced  as  above. 
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“This  day  dame  Nature  seemed  in  love: 

The  lusty  sap  began  to  move  ; 

Fresh  juice  did  stir  th’  embracing  vines, 

And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentines — 

The  showers  were  short,  the  weather  mild, 

The  morning  fresh,  the  evening  smiled, 
loan  takes  her  neat  rubb’d  pail,  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow ; 

Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot- ball  swain, 
loan  strokes  a  sylabul  or  twain, 

The  field’s  and  gardens  were  beset 
With  tulips,  crocus,  violet 

The  brothers  arrived  at  the  “Thatched  house,”  where  they  tarry 
the  night,  to  meet  before  sunrise  on  the  morrow,  at  Am  well  hill, 
God  whiling. 

Beautifully  on  the  morrow  did  the  rising  sun  pour  his  golden 
light  down  Amwell-hill,  over  the  dewy  meadow,  “chequered  with 
water-lilies  and  lady-smocks,”  where,  true  to  their  engagement, 
Piscator  and  Venator  met  to  enjoy  the  exciting  sport  of  hunting 
Otter.  The  former  seems  unusually  enthusiastic.  He  is  determin¬ 
ed  that  “no  reasonable  hedge  or  ditch  shall  hold  him  ”  Bare  suc¬ 
cess  too,  have  the  huntsmen  this  day.  Kilbuck ,  Ringwood  and 
Sweet  Ups  do  bravely  :  and  when  the  chase  is  over,  exultingly  the 
whole  parly  go  to  an  honest  Ale-house  “to  take  a  cup  of  good 
Barley-wine,  and  sing  Old  Rose,  and  rejoice  together.” 

Soon,  however,  Piscator  with  his  disciple  leaves,  being  eager 
to  free  himself  from  uncongenial,  and  irreverent  associates;  and 
while  journeying  together  toward  that  shaded  hole,  where  the 
largest  Chub  with  a  white  spot  on  his  tail  was  skillfully  caught, 
the  time  is  not  unimproved.  How,  as  ever,  good  Izaak  Walton 
breathed  out  from  his  soul  that  gentle  Christian  piety,  which  adds 
such  charm  and  warmth  to  his  inimitable  style.  Listen  as  he  thus 
answers  Yenator’s  question  relative  to  the  host  they  had  just  left. 
I  quote  the  whole  passage  as  a  worthy  lesson. 

“And  now  to  your  question  concerning  your  Host.  To  speak 
truly,  he  is  not  to  me  a  good  companion  :  for  most  of  his  conceits 
were  either  Scripture  jests,  or  lascivious  jests  :  for  which  I  count  no 
man  witty;  for  the  Devil  will  help  a  man  that  way  inclined,  to  the 
first;  and  his  own  corrupt  nature,  which  he  always  carries  with  him, 
to  the  latter;  but  a  companion  that  feasts  the  company  with  wit 
and  mirth  and  leaves  out  the  sin  which  is  usually  mixed  with  them, 

he  is  the  man . And  let  me  tell  you,  good  company  and 

good  discourse  are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue  ;  but  for  such  discourse 
as  we  heard  last  night,  it  infects  others,  the  very  boys  will  learn 
to  talk  and  swear  as  they  heard  mine  Host,  and  another  of  the 
company  that  shall  be  nameless  :  I  am  sorry  the  other  is  a  gentle¬ 
man,  fbr  less  religion  will  not  save  their  souls  than  a  beggar’s  : 
I  think  more  will  be  required  at  the  last  great  day.  Well,  you 
know  what  example  is  able  to  do;  and  I  know  what  the  Poet  says 
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in  the  like  case,  which  is  worthy  to  bo  noted  by  all  parents  and 
people  of  civility  : 

•  Many  a  one 

Owes  to  his  country  his  religion : 

And  in  another  world  as  strongly  grow. 

Had  but  his  nurse  or  mother  taught  him  80.” 

Not  only  does  the  honest  fisherman  in  this  way  give  us  at  times 
direct  and  somewhat  lengthy  homilies,  but  everywhere  throughout 
his  book,  with  the  happiest  freedom,  and  choicest  appropriateness, 
he  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  infusing  into  our  recreations  the 
spirit  of  Christian  piety.  When  mine  Hostess ,  both  cleanly,  and 
handsome,  and  civil,  had  cooked  as  directed  that  chub  so  skillfully 
caught,  grace  must  be  said  before  they  fell  to  eating  it.  When 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  using  the  eheven  caught  by  the  promis¬ 
ing  disciple  in  way  of  lesson,  it  must  be  given  to  the  poor;  for  as 
Piscator  says:  “It  is  a  good  beginning  of  your  art  to  offer  your 
first  fruits  to  the  poor,  who  will  both  thank  God  and  you  for  it.” 
And  -when,  after  catching  the  trout  with  unmistakable  mastery  of 
the  art,  they  are  anticipating  their  joyful  return  to  my  hostess, 
there  to  meet  Peter,  “  a  good  angler,  and  cheerful  companion,” 
they  must  find  some  harmless  sport  to  content  them,  and  pass  away 
a  little  time  without  offence  to  God  or  Man”  There  is  something  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  spirit  in  all  this  ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised, 
that  such  a  writer,  when  referring  to  any  of  his  friends  deceased, 
can  so  reverently  and  almost  unilormlv  add,  “now  with  God”  Time 
forbids  our  unfolding  this  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  “Compleat 
Angler”  any  further. 

Along  with  such  pious  contemplativeness,  as  is  conspicuous  from 
what  has  been  already  quoted,  there  is  a  peculiarly  fine  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  lovely  in  nature.  You  find  no 
florid  language,  no  evident  attempt  to  fit  a  thought  to  splendid  and 
prepared  drapery,  no  laborious  effort  to  hunt  out  startling  combi¬ 
nations,  and  far  fetched  analogies  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  find 
the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  Chaucer.  There  are  no  high  flights 
of  imagination,  it  is  true;  no  impassioned  bursts  of  poetic  feeling;  but 
you  can  see  the  pastoral  beauties  of  nature,  winding  streams,  dewy 
meadows,  brook-sides  with  shady  beeches  and  fragrant  vines,  in¬ 
deed  the  all  of  gentle  loveliness  that  the  country  gives,  you  can  see 
sweetly  imaged  in  the  calm  depths  of  a  pious  soul  full  of  the  love  of 
it,  as  you  may  have  seen  the  crimson  and  purple  clouds  of  evening 
more  softly  tinted  far  down  beneath  the  unruffled  surface  of  a 
mountain  embosomed  lake.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  in  con¬ 
cluding  this  article,  one  more  passage,  illustrating  what  has  just 
been  said. 

“Look  you,  scholar,  thereabout  we  shall  have  a  bite  presently, 
or  not  at  all.  Have  with  you,  Sir !  O  my  word  1  have  hold  of 
him.  Oh  !  it  is  a  great  loggerheaded  chub  ;  come,  hang  him  upon 
that  willow  twig,  and  lets  be  going.  But  turn  out  of  the  way  a 
little,  good  scholar,  towards  yonder  high  honeysuckle  hedge  ;  there 
we’ll  sit  and  sing  whilst  this  shower  falls  so  gently  upon  the  teem- 
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ing  earth,  and  gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to  the  lovely  flowers  that 
adorn  these  verdant  meadows. 

Look,  under  that  broad  beeeh-tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last 
this  way  fishing,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to 
have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed 
to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose  hill; 
there  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards  their 
centre,  the  tempestuous  sea  ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rugged 
roots  and  pebble  stones,  which  broke  their  waves,  and  turned  them 
into  foam  ;  and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the  harmless 
lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade,  whilst  others 
sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun;  and  others  craving  com¬ 
fort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams.  As  I  thus  sat, 
these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my  soul  with  content, 
that  I  thought  as  the  Poet  has  happily  expressed  it : 

‘I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth, 

And  possess'd  joys  not  promis’d  in  my  birth.'  ” 


AN  OBIGINAL  PABABLE, 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“Caw  !  caw  !  caw  !” 

“What  is  that  ?”  said  one  swallow  to  another,  as  they  met  each 
other  on  the  meadow  fence,  happy  and  in  good  spirits.  “What  is 
that  ?  The  fellow  that  makes  such  a  noise,  must  have  some  weighty 
thing  on  his  conscience  !  His  voice  is  hoarse  from  much  croaking, 
or  worried  from  some  ill  will  to  somebody.” 

“Caw  !  caw  !  caw  !” 

“Hear  you  that  ?  What  is  it,  pray  ?” 

“That  is,”  said  the  other  swallow,  “'a  crow  !  From  the  days  of 
Virgil,  and  befpre,  down  to  this  present,  he  has  been  regarded  as 
an  unfriendly,  ill-boding  bird.  The  Latins  called  him  cornix — and 
the  very  sound  of  his  name  grates  like  a  file.  If  his  Latin  name 
were  derived — the  first  part  from  the  English,  corn,  and  the  second 
part  from  the  Pennsylvania  German,  nix — it  would  indicate  clearly 
that  lno  corn  for  anybody/  is  his  motto  !  though  this  derivation 
of  his  Latin  name  is  not  established.” 

“Is  he  a  jealous  bird?”  called  up  the  lark,  who  was  enjoying 
himself  amid  the  tall  grass  of  the  meadow. 

“I  verily  believe  that  he  is,”  said  one  of  the  swallows.  “He 
seems  to  be  troubled  when  he  sees  that  we,  other  birds,  are  cheer¬ 
ful  and  happy.  He  is  the  bird  that  sees — or  thinks  he  sees,  every¬ 
thing  that  is  going  wrong.  When  we  find  a  parcel  of  down,  softer 
and  better  than  any  before  found,  he  is  ready  to  swear  that  it  will 
degenerate  the  young  birds  that  shall  lie  on  it.  When  we  find  a 
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worm,  larger  and  fatter  than  ho  ever  saw,  he  is  ready  to  give  op 
the  ghost  from  fear  that  the  little  birds  will  choke  on  it.  If  he  had 
found  it  himself,  the  ‘circumstance  would  have  altered  the  case/ 
for  then  he  would  have  swallowed  it  himself!” 

“A  queer  fellow — but  not  so  stupid  after  all” — said  the  red¬ 
winged  starling,  who  was  swinging  himself  near  by,  on  the  top¬ 
most  twig  of  a  poplar.  “Perhaps  he  thinks  we  are  idling  our  timo 
away  to  no  good  purpose.  He  does  not  know  that  what  may  seem 
to  him  play,  is  only  a  little  cheerfulness,  coming  in  as  interludes 
between  graver  duties  and  more  profitable  work/’ 

“You  are  quite  right,”  said  the  swallow.  “When  we  are  cheer¬ 
ful,  he  thinks  wo  are  idling,  and  when  we  work,  he  is  fearful  we 
shall  do  things  wrong  !” 

“Let  him  do  it  himself,  then,”  said  the  pewee,  “for  he  is  a  good 
deal  bigger  than  any  of  ns,  and  no  doubt  thinks  he  is  even  larger 
than  he  actually  is.” 

“That’s  my  view,”  said  robin  red  breast.  “If  it  troubles  him 
that  we  do  things,  let  him  do  them  himself.” 

“But  he  could  not  do  all  we  do,  himself,”  said  the  humming¬ 
bird.  “Let  him  come  and  try.  Where  is  he  !” 

“Ha  !  ha  !”  said  the  cuckoo,  “don’t  you  see  where  he  is? — the 
black  old  genius  of  ruin  and  bad  luck?  Very  appropriately,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things,  he  sits  yonder  on  the  dry- 
est  limb  of  that  dry  old  oak  !  He  loves  a  clear,  cold,  dry  position.” 

“A  rotten,  or  rotting  position  ?”  said  one  of  the  swallows. 
“Why  don’t  he  get  in  among  the  green  trees — it  wrould  be  pleas¬ 
anter  there;  or  does  he  love  a  prominent  position?” 

“Don’t you  know?”  said  the  lark.  “Then  he  could  not  see  us  so 
well,  and  be  sure  that  we  are  all  behaving  ourselves.  Is  he  not 
generalissimo  over  us  all  ?” 

“He  thinks  he  is,”  said  the  humming  bird.  “But  I  do  not  like  a 
Magnus  Appollo  that  sits  on  such  a  dry  throne.  I  think  I  have 
heard  that  he  was  partial  to  a  dry  limb,  even  in  the  days  of  Virgil 
He  must  be  a  ‘dry  stick,’  and  not  in  favor  of  life  and  progress.” 

“But  he  is  dolefully  pious,”  said  the  cuckoo,  somewhat  ironical¬ 
ly.  “He  shows  his  piety  in  the  corn  fields  of  his  neighbors  !  He 
has  no  particular  fondness  for  planting,  but  is  a  master  in  pulling 
up  what  others  plant !” 

“How  is  that  pious  ?”  said  the  dove,  who  had  been  sitting  by  in 
meek  silence  all  the  while.  “I  suppose  the  most  charitable  con¬ 
struction  is,  that  he  thinks  it  ought  never  to  have  been  planted.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  cuckoo,  “he  could  thus  have  enjoyed  it  all  his 
own  way,  without  the  trouble  of  pulling  it  up.  His  piety — don’t 
you  see  ? — is  in  his  voice,  not  in  his  habits.  He  has  advanced  so 
far  in  the  art  of  piety,  that  he  can  even  do  very  mean  things  pious¬ 
ly  !  That,  you  see,  verges  close  on  to  perfection  !” 

“But  it  is  said,”  answered  the  charitable  dove,  “that  he  does  not 
pull  up  the  corn  for  the  corn’s  sake,  but  that  he  is  hunting  worms 
at  the  roots.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  cuckoo ;  “but  he  never  cares  to  find  at 
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which  stalk  the  worm  is;  he  cooly  thinks  it  his  duty  to  pull  up 
any  one  he  meets,  suspecting  there  might  be  a  worm  at  its  root.  He 
has  little  talent  for  discrimination,  but  great  gift  of  destruction. 
He  thinks,  with  Mephistopheles  in  Goethe’s  Faust : 

- “Was  ensteht, 

1st  werth  dass  es  zu  Grunde  geht  \” 

Especially  if  it  does  not  originate  with  himself,  but  can  he  made  to 
contribute  to  his  own  advantage.” 

“Kaw  !  kaw  !  kaw  !” 

“What  is  that  ?”  said  the  sharp  little  pewee.  “That  is  not  the 
crow — though  it  sounds  much  like  him.” 

“Ha  !  ha  !”  answered  the  cuckoo.  “Ha  !  ha  !  that  is  the  mock¬ 
ing  bird  in  the  thorn  bush,  yonder.  Have  you  not  heard  how  he 
has  been  mocking  the  crow  all  the  while  we  have  been  conversing. 
He  did  not  quite  succeed  in  imitating  him ;  but  he  comes  pretty 
near  it.” 

“Does  he  mean  to  ridicule  the  old  fellow  ?”  asked  the  humming 
bird. 

“Of  course  he  does.  He  makes  fun  of  him.  That  is  about  the 
best  way  to  meet  the  old  croaker.  It  seems  hardly  genteel  and 
respectful,  but  the  mocking  bird,  you  know,  is  a  keen,  queer  bird, 
and  his  peculiar  talent  has  its  place.  He  has  been  instrumental 
in  correcting  many  bad  habits  among  the  birds,  by  his  good  hu¬ 
mored  mimmickry.  Just  notice,  and  you.  will  see  that  whenever 
the  mocking  bird  imitates  him,  the  crow  turns  on  the  limb  as  if 
half  ashamed  of  himself;  and  he  would  no  doubt  cease  his  croak¬ 
ing,  were  it  not  it  in  his  nature  constitutionally,  and  had  it  not  be-  ' 
come  so  fixed  a  habit  by  long  exercise.” 

“I  heard  the  other  day,”  said  the  snow  bird,  “that  the  old  crow 
predicts  a  terrible  winter  ahead  !  He  says  there  have  been  a  few 
awful  winters  since  the  time  of  Yirgil.  Therefore,  he  thinks,  there 
may  be  a  very  hard  winter  just  before  us.  He  thinks  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  all  the  birds  will  freeze  ! — and  things  generally,  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  going  to  destruction.  He  thinks  there  is  no  use  of  laying 
up  anything  for  future  use,  or  plying  any  means  for  permanent 
benefit  to  the  community  of  birds;  for  it  may  be  possible  that  all 
will  be  lost !” 

“Ha  !  ha  !”  said  the  cuckoo,  “if  anything  freezes,  I  fear  he  will 
freeze  first;  for  that  dry  limb  must  be  a  dreadfully  cold  place.  Be¬ 
sides,  dry  limbs  sometimes  go  to  destruction  too.  This  has  been 
the  case  several  times  since  the  days  of  Yirgil.  Now  if  yon  limb 
should  fall — and  it  may  fall — what  will  become  of  the  old  croaker 
crow.  He  will  then,  to  say  the  least,  have  to  change  his  position.” 

“If  the  crow’s  prophecies  are  not  fulfilled,”  said  the  humming 
bird,  “then,  and  in  that  case,  I  suppose  we  may  expect  flowers  again 
next  summer  !  There  is  a  tradition  among  us  humming  birds,  that 
there  have  been  flowers  every  summer,  since  the  time  of  Yirgil, 
even  as  there  have  always  been  dry  limbs  for  crows  to  sit  on.  I 
shall,  therefore,  fondly  hope,  that  what  the  prophet  of  the  dry- 
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limb  stand-point  fears  to  be  the  destruction  of  all  things,  is  only  an 
echo  from  the  doleful  solitude  of  his  own  soul — a  prophec}r  result¬ 
ing  from  the  morbid  inspiration  of  black  bile  !” 

“Kaw  !  kaw  !  kaw  !  There  he  goes/'  said  the  mocking  bird,  as 
the  cornix  left  the  dry  limb,  to  seek,  if  possible,  better  society,  and 
a  better  position.  “There  he  goes  !  kaw — kaw — kaw — better  luck 
to  you  than  you  feared  awaits  us.” 

The  crow  was  mortified  and  disgusted,  that  his  fellow  birds 
would  not  believe  his  prophecies  concerning  the  destruction  of  all 
things,  and  the  supreme  and  sovereign  infallibility  of  dry  limbs, 
and  the  oracles  therefrom  issued  ! 

Then  the  snow  bird,  shaking  his  cunning  little  head  as  if  he  al¬ 
ready  felt  some  falling  snow  flakes  settling  on  it,  began  to  sing — 
though  he  was  never  known  to  have  turned  a  tune  before — as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Now  summers  will  come,  with  their  music  and  hum, 

And  the  birds  will  sing  on  as  before  ; 

And  the  trees  that  are  green,  will  outnumber,  I  ween, 

The  dry,  by  a  million  or  more. 

Who  cares,  then,  that  in  with  the  many  sweet  notes 
One  “caw"  should  sound  doleful  and  low  ; 

Who  cares,  that  in  groves  with  so  many  green  limbs, 

One  dry  one  should  stand  for  the  crow  ! 


HELP  ONE  ANOTHER. 


'  A  traveller,  who  was  crossing  the  Alps,  was  overtaken  by  a  snow 
storm  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  The  cold  became  intense 
The  air  was  thick  with  sleet,  and  the  piercing  wind  semed  to  pen¬ 
etrate  his  bones.  Still  the  traveller,  for  a  time,  struggled  on.  But 
at  last  his  limbs  were  benumbed,  a  heavy  drowsiness  began  to  creep 
over  him,  his  feet  almost  refused  to  move,  and  he  laj'  down  on  the 
snow  to  give  way  to  that  fatal  sleep  which  is  the  last  stage  of  ex¬ 
treme  cold,  and  from  which  he  would  certainly  never  have  waked 
again  in  this  world. 

Just  at  that  moment  he  saw  another  poor  traveller  coming  along 
the  road.  The  unhappy  man  seemed  to  be.  if  possible,  even  in  a 
worse  condition  than  himself,  for  he  too  could  scarcely  move ;  all 
hi3  powers  were  frozen,  and  he  appeared  to  be  just  on  the  point  to 
die. 

When  he  saw  this  poor  man,  the  traveller,  who  was  just  going 
to  lie  down  to  sleep,  made  a  great  effort.  He  roused  himself  up, 
and  crawled,  for  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk,  to  his  dying  fellow- 
sufferer. 

He  took  his  hands  into  his  own  and  tried  to  warm  them.  He 
chafed  his  temples ;  he  rubbed  his  feet ;  he  applied  friction  to  his 
body.  And  all  the  time  he  spoke  cheering  words  into  his  car,  and 
tried  to  comfort  him. 
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As  he  did  thus,  the  dying  man  began  to  revive;  his  powers  were 
restored,  and  he  felt  able  to  go  forward.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for 
his  kind  benefactor  too,  was  recovered  by  the  efforts  which  he  had 
made  to  save  his  friend.  The  exertion  of  rubbing  made  the  blood 
circulate  again  in  his  own  body.  He  grew  warm  by  trying  to 
warm  the  other.  His  drowsiness  went  off,  he  no  longer  wished  to 
sleep,  his  limbs  returned  again  to  their  proper  force,  and  the  two 
travellers  went  on  their  way  together,  happy  and  congratulating 
one  another  on  their  escape. 

Soon  the  snow  storm  passed  away,  the  mountain  was  crossed, 
and  they  reached  their  homes  in  safety. 

If,  dear  reader,  you  feel  your  heart  cold  toward  God,  and  your 
soul  almost  ready  to  perish,  try  to  do  something  which  may  help 
another  soul  to  life,  and  make  his  heart  glad,  and  you  will  often 
find  it  the  best  way  to  warm  and  restore  and  gladden  your  own. 


“  OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS  HAVE  I  CRIED  UNTO  THEE, 

OH  GOD!” 


BY  OLIA. 


To  Thee,  my  God,  alone  to  Thee, 

I  raise  my  longing  eye, 

And  from  dark  depths  of  misery 
Aloud  for  help  I  cry. 

The  waves  of  sin  o’erwhelm  my  soul^ 
And  terrors  fill  my  mind, 

As,  sinking  in  this  slough  of  guilt, 

My  feet  no  firmness  find. 

Impenetrable  gloom  prevails ; 

Nought  else  appears  to  me, 

Save  beck’ning  demons  from  afar, 

I  fancy  I  can  see  1 

Unveil  Thy  face,  Thou  who  didst  cause 
From  darkness,  light  to  shine, 

And  shed  Thy  beams  of  pard’ning  love 
Upon  this  soul  of  mine. 

But  not  alone  Thy  face  disclose — 

Thy  voice,  Lord,  let  me  hear  ; 

And  to  this  throbbing  heart  speak  peace; 
“Be  still,”  bid  every  fear. 

Make  haste  to  help  !  My  Saviour  now 
Stretch  forth  Thy  hand  to  save, 

Ere  sinking,  those  dread  depths  I  reach 
Whence  not  e’en  Thou  canst  save. 
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THE  CITY  OF  HEIDELBERG. 


BY  W.  M.  R. 


A  writer,  whose  name  I  cannot  at  present  recall,  in  speaking  of 
the  city  of  Heidelberg,  says,  that  the  traveller,  who  spends  a  few 
months  here,  will  always  look  back  upon  them  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  periods  of  his  life.  This  has  been  my  own  experience. 
I  had  spent  a  year  in  Berlin,  and  six  months  in  Halle,  and  from 
what  I  here  heard  of  the  attractiveness  of  Heidelberg,  high  ex¬ 
pectations  in  regard  to  it  were  formed.  And  these  were  fully  re¬ 
alized. 

There  are  many  features,  which  conspire  to  render  this  city  one 
of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Europe.  The  historical  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  place,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  first.  During  the  whole 
of  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Heidelberg 
was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Germany.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  court  of  the  Electors  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ;  it  en¬ 
joyed  a  most  extensive  commerce  ;  and  for  the  splendor  of  its 
buildings,  it  was  widely  celebrated.  Then  begin  a  series  of  disas¬ 
ters,  to  the  like  of  which  few  places  have  been  subjected.  These 
started  with  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  so  direful  in  its  consequences 
to  the  whole  of  Germany  ;  since  the  commencement  of  which,  the 
town  “has  been  five  times  bombarded,  twice  laid  in  ashes,  and 
thrice  taken  by  assault  and  delivered  over  to  pillage.”  The  changes 
which  it  has  undergone  have  been  so  great,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  the  same  city.  Still  it  has  always  recovered,  is  now  flourish¬ 
ing  with  as  large  a  population  and  as  much  life  and  gaiety  as  ever 
before,  and  preserves  many  monuments  to  remind  us  of  its  former 
greatness.  Although  these  are  not  able  to  give  it  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  it  once  enjoyed,  they  still  render  it  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  frequently  visited  of  German  cities. 

Chief  among  them,  of  course,  is  the  celebrated  Ruperto  Carolina 
University,  founded  in  1386,  thus  the  oldest  in  Germany  except 
that  of  Prague.  It  still  sustains  its  reputation,  as  one  of  the  first 
in  Europe,  and  receives  more  students  from  England  and  America, 
than  any  similar  institution  on  the  Continent;  whilst  the  average 
number  of  theological  students  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  history  of  the  university  is  re¬ 
markably  similar  to  that  of  the  town  ;  for  it  also  has  several  times 
been  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  has  been  robbed  of  its  library,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  left  entirely  desolate.  Also  in  a  theological  point 
of  view,  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  are  no  less 
striking.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate¬ 
chism,  the  Reformed  Professors  were  driven  from  their  places,  and 
Lutherans  appointed  in  thjeir  stead  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  no  very 
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great  poriod  Jesuits  occupied  the  same  chairs.  And  lastly,  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  century  and  in  the  place  of  ITrsinus  and 
Olevianus — men  who  so  rightly  estimated  the  sublimity  of  our  di¬ 
vine  religion,  and  felt  so  deeply  the  depra  vity  of  that  nature  of  ours, 
by  which  “we  are  prone  to  hate  God  and  our  neighbor — ”  taught 
Paulus,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Rationalists,  who  regarded  the 
religion  of  Christ  as  of  purely  human  origin,  and  thought  that  the 
Apostles  lead  us  astray,  when  telling  us  of  the  wonderful  works 
which  he  performed.  Thus  Heidelberg,  at  one  time  the  home  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  became  the  strong-hold  of  a  species  of  infideli¬ 
ty,  which  had  spread  over  Germany,  the  land  of  the  Reformation, 
and  caused  her  to  lose  that  eminent  position,  which  she  attained 
among  Christian  nations.  Germany  is  rapidly  recovering  from 
that  fall,  but  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  add,  that  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Heidelberg  is  one  of  the  slowest  to  fall  in  with  the  orthodox 
tendency  which  seems  elsewhere  to  prevail.  Hr.  Hundeshagen,  a 
most  noble  Christian  gentleman,  is  the  only  member  of  the  faculty, 
who  represents  the  spirit  of  the  Catechism.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
informing  him  in  regard,  to  the  Tercentenary  movement  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  at  which  he  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  and  evinced  a  readiness 
to  assist  in  the  enterprise;  his  interest  in  the  subject  has  since  been 
shown  by  his  article  in  the  The  Tercentenary  Monument.  Of  the 
three  other  professors,  Schenkel  is  but  very  little  in  advance  of  his 
predecessor  Paulus,  whilst  Hitzig  is  a  scoffing  unbeliever 

Another  institution  has  survived  the  calamities  which  have  be¬ 
fallen  the  town,  and  is  likewise  in  a  flourishing  condition.  This 
is  also  devoted  to  the  higher  departments  of  science.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  case  of  theology,  young  men  who  have  taken  a  course 
in  the  University  come  here  to  prepare  themselves  through  inter¬ 
course  with  men  experienced  in  the  work  and  exercises  of  various 
kinds,  for  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  The  building  used  for 
this  purpose  w7as  originally  a  convent,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
the  Augustine  monks,  the  same  order  to  which  the  cloister  at  Er¬ 
furt  belonged,  within  whose  gloomy  walls  Luther  first  saw  the 
light.  And  as  that  was  the  source  of  the  Reformation  in  Hothern 
Germany,  the  one  in  Heidelberg  was  destined  to  be  the  cradle,  in 
which  was  set  in  motion  a  series  of  agencies  which  resulted  in  the 
Reformation  of  the  Rhine  countries  ;  and  the  organ  in  this  case 
too — a  remarkable  coincidence — was  this  same  Luther.  The  way 
it  happened  was  as  follows  :  It  was  the  custom  of  the  order,  to  al¬ 
low  any  one  of  their  number,  who  had  made  any  discovery  in 
science,  to  present  the  results  to  a  public  assembly  of  the  members. 
In  the  year  1518,  on  his  journey  from  Wittenberg  to  Rome,  Luther 
stopped  at  Heidelberg  and  signified  his  desire  to  present  some¬ 
thing  new7  to  a  convocation  of  the  brethren.  It  was  granted  ;  and 
then  ensued  that  famous  debate  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  on  faith, 
and  on  good  works.  Of  those  of  the  auditors  effectually  moved  by 
what  was  said,  many  afterwards  became  eminent  in  their  services 
to  the  Protestant  cause;  prominent  among  whom  was  the  Reformer 
Bucer.  This  institution,  at  that  time  under  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
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pienz-college,  once  enjoyed  the  services  of  Olevianus,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Ursinus. 

St.  Peter’s  church,  the  oldest  in  the  place,  is  of  some  historical 
importance,  as  being  the  building  to  whose  doors  Jerome  of 
Prague,  the  companion  of  Huss,  attached  his  Protestant  theses,  long 
before  the  Reformation,  expounding  and  defending  them  at  the 
same  time  to  a  large  audience  assembled  in  the  church-yard.  In 
this  yard  are  interred  many  of  the  deceased  professors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  “There  also  is  the  simple  tomb  of  Olimpia  Morata,  who 
combined  the  feminine  grace  and  beauty  of  a  woman  with  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  learning  of  a  philosopher.  Persecuted  as  a  heretic  in 
Italy,  the  land  of  her  birth,  she  was  forced  to  fty,  along  with  her 
husband,  a  German,  and  at  length  settled  at  Heidelberg,  where 
she  delivered  lectures  to  a  large  and  admiring  audience.  Her  ex¬ 
traordinary  acquirements  in  learning,  her  beauty,  misfortunes,  and 
early  death,  shed  a  peculiar  interest  upon  her  grave.”  She  died  in 
November,  1555,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 

The  principal  church  in  Heidelberg  is  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  appears  prominently  in  the  ordinary  pictures  of  the  city,  having 
a  high  steeple,  and  being  not  far  from  the  bridge.  This  is  the 
church,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  communion  was  administered  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity.  Du- 
ringthe  reign  of  Frederick  the  Pious,  Olevianus  was  its  pastor,  and 
here  most  frequently  the  Elector  attended  with  his  subjects  upon  the 
services  of  God’s  house.  At  present  there  is  a  partition  running 
through  the  edifice,  dividing  it  into  two  square  apartments,  in- 
one  of  which  worship  is  held  by  Catholics,  and  in  the  other  by  Pro¬ 
testants. 

But  the  the  most  interesting  structure  of  the  place,  is  the  Castle- 
palace,  the  fortress  home  of  the  Palatinate  Electors.  Its  erection 
dates  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  that  period  extant.  It  is  seated  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  and  lofty  mountain,  and  suspended  as  it  were  over  the  city 
at  an  elevation  of  six  hundred  feet.  A  part  of  it  was  erected  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  additions  were  constantly  made  to  it 
until  the  seventeenth.  It  is  a  partial  ruin,  but  by  no  means  one 
of  spontaneous  decay;  for  its  strength  and  massiveness  is  such,  that 
it  would  seem  to  be  no  less  durable  than  the  Colliseum,  which  al¬ 
most  literally  makes  Rome  an  “eternal  city.”  Still,  w  hen  one  calls 
to  mind  the  violence  to  which  the  castle  has  been  subjected,  the 
wonder  is  that  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  For,  besides  being  struck 
by  lightning,  it  has  frequently  been  bombarded,  entered  by  an 
enemy  using  every  conceivable  means  to  bring  it  to  the  ground, 
undermined,  blown  with  power  and  burned.  But,  withstanding 
the  forces  of  man  and  nature  combined  for  its  destruction, 'it  still 
stands  a  majestic  ruin,  one  to  which  for  grandeur  no  other  in  Ger¬ 
many  can  be  compared.  It  is  not  only  immense  in  its  proportion 
and  beautiful  in  design,  but  also  superb  in  finish,  complete  in  all  the 
outer  arrangements,  which  belonged  to  the  medieval  period:  moat, 
bridge,  portcullis — whose  teeth  still  project  from  beneath  the  arch- 
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way, — battery  and  subterranean  passages,  and  is  surrounded  with 
gardens,  groves,  walks,  and  terraces,  which,  together  with  its  ro¬ 
mantic  site,  render  it  the  well  selected  scene  of  many  a  poet’s  story. 

And  what  is  by  no  means  least  attractive  about  this  grand  old 
mansion,  is  the  beautiful  prospect  it  commands.  Beneath  the 
castle  flows  the  “lovely”  Neckar,  coming  in  its  course  so  famous 
and  full  of  charms  from  the  denseness  of  the  Black  Forest.  From 
this  point  the  eye  may  follow  it  winding  away  for  many  miles, 
until  it  reaches  the  Bhine,  whilst  the  Eoyal  Biver  itself  may  now 
and  then  be  seen,  like  a  spiral  of  silver,  glimmering  in  the  distance. 
Here  too  is  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  the  town  itself.  At  our  feet  it 
commences  to  stretch  down  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  between 
which  and  the  mountain  it  is  compactly  built.  Some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  extend  up  the  mountain’s  side,  but  hindered  by  the  steepness, 
the  city  grew  by  increasing  its  length  ;  this  now  amounts  to  sever¬ 
al  miles,  while  it  is  at  no  point  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width.  It  consists  thus  of  one  long  narrow  street.  At  either  end 
there  is  a  gate,  besides  which  there  is  but  one  entrance  into  Heidel¬ 
berg,  which  is  afforded  by  the  bridge  near  the  middle  of  the  town. 
The  place  is  ornamented  with  various  monuments  and  statues,  and 
the  outskirts  are  still  being  improved  by  the  erection  of  modern 
houses  and  villas. 

The  castle  grounds  left  out  of  view,  the  environs  of  the  city, 
consisting  of  mountainous  groves  and  walks,  are  justly  celebrated, 
whilst  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  covered  with 
vineyards,  contribute  much  to  the  prospect.  Of  the  town  itself  it 
has  been  said,  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  in  Germany,  and  of  its 
beauties,  that  they  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled. 


ALL-CUBING  NOSTRUMS. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said,  that  “  the  former  times  were  better  than  the 
present and  they  no  doubt  were  in  some  respects,  whilst  in  others  they  were 
•  also  clearly  worse.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  “  unfailing  cures”  for  all  the 
ills  of  human  life,  with  notices  of  which  our  papers  are  filled,  were  also  known  to 
our  fathers.  The  following  poetical  review  of  the  Nostrums  then  in  vogue  was 
written  by  a  venerable  friend  of  ours  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  interesting,  not 
only  as  showing  what  interest  was  felt,  even  at  that  day,  in  the  afflicted,  but  also 
because  it  points  out  in  the  conclusion  some  new  specifics,  which  are  not  used 
by  afflicted  persons  as  diligently  as  they  should  be.  It  is  also  curious  as  showing 
who  were  the  good  Samaritans  that  figured  twenty-five  years  ago. 

All  ye  who  are  beset  with  ill’s, 

Just  try  a  box  of  Indian  Pill’s, 

\  Or  Brandreth’s  vegetable  stuff, 

Of  which  the  vendors  have  enough. 

And  if  your  toothless  children  cry, 

Then  Paris’  Soothing  Syrup  try  ; 

Aud  should  your  windpipe  have  no  vent, 

Just  swallow  Swayne’s  Expectorant.  * 

And  then,  if  you  find  no  relief, 

Why  Duncan’s  remedy  receive. 
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And  if  your  ills  still  seem  to  tarry. 

Try  Swayne’s  great  Syrup  of  Wildcherry. 

If  cough  or  cold  afflict  you  much, 

Then  Sherman’s  Lozenges  are  such 
Believed  by  all,  the  very  best 
For  tightness  in  the  lungs  or  chest, 

But  to  steer  clear  of  all  those  ills 
Try  Dyott’s  Antiblious  Pills. 

In  case  your  hearing  fails,  why  sure 
Scarpa's  Aucostic  Oil  will  cure  ; 

And  for  diseases  of  the  skin 
Apply  to  Doctor  Kinkelin. 

And  after  all,  if  drops  or  pills 
Should  fail  to  rid  you  of  your  ills, 

The  next,  in  turn,  of  course,  must  be 
Old  Doctor  Higbee’s  remedy  ; 

For  all  diseases  soon  must  yield 
When  Doctor  lligbee’s  in  the  held. 

And  now,  when  all  disease  hath  flown, 
Perhaps  your  face  with  hair  o’ergrow’n 
Then  Gourard’s  Poudres  Subtile,  must 
Be  sprinkled  o’er  your  face  like  dust. 

But  should  your  head  receive  a  part, 

Then  baldness  might  create  a  smart. 

But  surely  no  one  need  despair, 

Jayne’s  Tonic,  will  restore  the  hair. 

In  reading  farther,  I  perceive, 

Jayne’s  Vermifuge,  to  give  relief 
To  children,  who  with  worms  annoy’d, 

The  signs,  a  Morbid  Appetite  ; 

And  adults  also  may  partake 
This  Vermifuge,  to  cure  their  ache 
Tapeworm,  Dispepsia,  Tiles  and  all 
By  this  great  remedy,  must  fall. 

Thus,  reader,  now  you  may  be  sure 
For  ev’ry  ill  to  find  a  cure  ; 

But  still  there’s  some  I  never  yet 
In  pamphlet  or  in  paper  read, 

The  Tincture  of  Gridiron,  which 
Will  force  your  horse  across  a  ditch, 

And  if  perchance  your  neck  you  break, 

Let  any  one  the  vial  take, 

And  rub  your  neck,  and  see  how  quick 
You’ll  jump  up  on  your  feet  and  kick. 

Or  if  unfortunate  to  drown, 

And  could  by  grabbling  not  be  found, 

If  in  the  stream,  ten  drops  or  mere 
Are  dropp’d,  you’ll  raise  and  swim  to  shore, 
The  Tonic  of  a  Mawland  Wedge 
Contracted  nerves,  will  surely  stretch, 

And  Crowbar  Acid,  sets  you  right 
When  you  have  lost  your  appetite. 

In  June,  to  make  potatoe  hills, 

Will  rid  a  lazy  man  of  chills; 

Or  if  digestion  seems  to  fail, 

Then  ploughing  makes  the  patient  well, 

And  should  Dispepsia  still  prevail, 

I’d  recommend  the  threshing  Flail. 
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Should  Hypochondria  be  your  dread, 
Then  leave  at  early  dawn,  your  bed, 

And  make  a  journey  ere  you  eat, 

And  thus  the  cure  will  be  complete. 
These  are  the  modern  specifics, 

Not  tainted  with  those  yankee  tricks, 

Let  any  one  who  values  wealth 

Just  try  these  cures  and  keep  his  health. 


A  WOMAN’S  GREAT  FAITH. 


BY  J.  V.  E. 


The  truest  arid  tenderest  friends  of  Christ  while  on  earth,  were 
women.  When  we  contemplate  the  lives  and  characters  of  such 
women  of  the  Bible  as  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Ruth  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  others,  the  mind  is  filled  with  the  highest  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  praise.  Around  the  very  name,  woman,  shines 
a  halo  of  holy  and  lovely  glory,  the  charm  of  which  no  pen  can 
describe,  nor  pencil  delineate.  She  is  the  completion  of  man  ;  and 
when  Solomon  would  describe  tbe  graces  and  devotion  of  the 
Church  to  her  Lord  and  Head,  he  does  it  under  the  figure  of  a 
virtuous  woman. 

Although  woman  was  first  in  the  fall,  yet  she  was  honored  in 
the  exclusive  parentage  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  It  washer 
holy  privilege  to  bear  and  nurse  the  Son  of  God,  and  first  catch 
the  sweet  gaze,  and  enjoy  the  first  lispings  of  the  holy  child  Jesus. 
And  she  was  the  first  to  adore  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
the  last  to  be  found  at  the  ignominious  cross.  She  was  the  first 
at  the  sepulchre,  and  the  most  faithful  to  follow  Him.  Such  are 
the  facts  preserved  to  us  by  Divine  truth,  of  the  honor  and  fidelity 
of  woman. 

The  curse  falls  heaviest  on  woman  ;  but  if  she  was  the  first  in 
sinning,  she  was  also  the  first  in  suffering ;  and  history  proves  this 
fact  to  her  honor,  that  two-thirds  of  the  followers  of  Christ  have 
always  been  made  up  of  women.  And  nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
seats  in  the  house  of  God  are  usually  occupied  by  women.  They 
are  the  first  to  believe,  and  the  last  to  desert  their  Saviour  and 
God. 

As  woman  is  actuated  by  the  tenderest  sympathies,  so  she  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  examples  of  the  liveliest  and  strongest  faith.  A  re¬ 
markable  case  meets  us  in  the  “woman  of  Canaan,”  who  came  out 
of  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  “and  cried  unto  Jesus  saying, 
Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David  ;  my  daughter  is 
greviously  vexed  with  a  devil.”  Here  wras  a  woman  of  heathen 
birth,  without  the  promises  of  a  daughter  of  Abraham;  no  Jew, 
and  hence  an  “alien  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,”  but  who 
was  convinced,  from  His  mighty  works  and  burning  words,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 
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As  this  circumstance  occurred  near  the  sea  of  Galilee,  she  may 
have  seen  the  many  healed  by  the  Saviour  in  that  district  (Matt. 
14  :  35,  36),  and  in  consequence  was  led  to  believe  Him  to  bo  the 
Messiah.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  earthly  cause  of  her  faith, 
the  remarkable  strength  of  it  is  what  concerns  us.  The  propelling 
force  that  drove  her  to  Christ,  was  trouble  in  an  afflicted  daughter. 
And  her  strong  faith  was  not  brought  out  by  her  merely  coming 
to  the  Saviour,  but  by  what  followed.  For  faith  generally  has  to 
be  tried  and  sifted  to  .  be  proved.  Jesus  knew  what  kind  and  de¬ 
gree  of  faith  she  possessed,  but  man  did  not.  The  trial  of  faith  is 
to  effect  two  ends  :  first  to  deepen  and  strengthen  it,  and  second 
to  snve  evidence  of  its  existence.  These  ends  were  attained  in  the 

o 

case  before  us. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  difficulties  thrown  in  her  way,  by  the 
Saviour,  to  test  her  faith  When  she  cried  unto  him  in  behalf  of 
her  daughter,  “He  answered  her  not  a  word.”  Unusual  conduct, 
indeed,  on  the  part  of  Jesus!  What  means  this  silence  on  the  part 
of  Him,  who  said,  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  ?”  His  ear  seemed  to  be  always  open  to  the  cries  of  earnest 
supplication,  but  to  her  cry  he  appeared  deaf!  This  was  certainly 
a  discouragement.  What  could  be  more  disheartening  ?  The  dis¬ 
ciples  seemed  to  be  astonished  at  His  conduct.  They  come  to  her 
relief.  “And  his  disciples  came  and  besought  Him,  saying,  send 
her  away  ;  for  she  crieth  after  us.”  But  did  they  not  show  want 
of  sympathy  and  feeling  for  her,  in  desiring  Christ  to  send  her 
away  ?  Did  they  not  view  her  cries  as  an  annoj'ance  ?  This  may 
be.  And  they  may  even  by  those  apparently  unfriendly  words, 
have  desired  the  Saviour  to  grant  her  request  at  once,  that  she  might 
depart,  and  they  also  be  thus  relieved.  But  it  was  no  doubt  an 
encouragement  to  her  to  see  them  speak  and  interpose  in  her  be¬ 
half  in  any  way.  For  the  intercessions  and  concern  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  Christ  are  always  an  encouragement  to  those,  who  seek  the 
favor  of  God,  though  they  be  not  always  as  they  desire. 

The  Saviour’s  answer  to  the  disciples  is  still  more  discouraging 
to  her,  than  his  refusing  to  answer  her  a  word.  “He  said,  I  am 
not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.”  He  here 
even  argues  against  her  ;  and  gives  a  reason  also  why  she  has  no 
claim  on  His  mercy.  She  is  neither  properly  a  lost  sheep — for  she 
never  belonged  to  the  fold — nor  of  the  house  of  David.  This  seem¬ 
ed  to  cut  off  all  claim  to  His  compassion. 

“Then  came  she  and  worshipped  Him,  saying,  Lord  help  me;” 
still  persisting,  importunate  and  adoring ;  nothing  doubting,  but 
believing  that  He  will  have  mercy.  At  first  she  kept  at  a  distance, 
but  now  she  draws  near,  and  falls  humbly  at  His  feet,  and  wor¬ 
ships  Him.  A  good  example  for  those  who  would  supplicate  God’s 
mercy. 

But  even  to  this  supplication  and  adoration  the  Saviour  answered, 
“It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children’s  bread,  and  cast  it  to  dogs.” 
This  answer  would  have  cut  off  all  her  hope,  and  driven  her  to  des¬ 
pair,  had  she  not  possessed  strong  faith.  There  is  nothing  like 
perseverance  in  religious  matters. 
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The  Gentiles  or  heathen,  were  despised  by  the  Jews,  and  were 
counted  as  dogs.  And  this  fact  the  Saviour  recognizes,  that  he 
might  give  a  reproof  to  the  Jews,  and  that  they  might  see  in  the 
case  of  this  heathen  woman,  how  little  ground  they  had  for  using 
the  odious  name.  They  were  to  see,  that  while  the  Jews  were 
drawing  away  from  the  Saviour  and  salvation,  the  Gentiles  were 
drawing  to  them  ;  that  no  earthly  distinctions  merely  could  re¬ 
commend  a  person  to  Christ.  This  woman’s  soul  was  as  precious 
to  Christ  as  any  other,  but  she  must  feel  her  unworthiness,  and  his 
mercy  and  compassion  must  be  magnified  before  her  eyes.  This 
is  without  doubt  a  reason  why  he  treated  her  as  he  did. 

But  hear  her  humble  and  believing  reply  to  her  Saviour’s  answer, 
when  he  called  her  by  the  odious  name  “dog,”  to  show  her  where 
she  stood,  and  to  bumble  her:  “Truth,  Lord;”  I  am  not  worthy 
thy  mercy,  I  confess  ;  I  belong  to  an  uncovenanted  people,  I  know; 
“yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master’s 
table.”  Her  answer  is  very  ingenious.  She  displayed  a  remakable 
spiritual  sagacity.  She  is  wise  as  a  serpent.  This  is  the  first  and 
only  reply  she  attempted  to  make  to  the  Saviour’s  answers.  And 
it  is  certainly  a  very  forcible  one,  and  reveals  deep  and  earnest 
thought  on  her  part.  She  had  meditated  on  her  difficulties  and 
position,  and  prepared  herself  as  far  as  possible,  no  doubt,  to  meet 
such  arguments  as  she  thought  might  be  brought  against  her. 

The  full  provision  of  salvation  was  intended  first  for  the  Jews, 
she  readily  admitted;  but  a  poor  Gentile  might  also  expect  some¬ 
thing  at  her  Lord’s  hands.  The  children  of  the  promise,  she  would 
say  to  her  Saviour,  are  growing  weary  of  the  bread  of  life,  are 
wasting  and  playing  with  it,  finding  fault  with  it,  and  are  crum¬ 
bling  it  away;  surely  then  a  penitent,  believing  Gentile,  may  have 
a  wasted  crumb.  This  gave  the  climax  to  her  faith.  “0  woman,” 
answered  Jesus,  “great  is  thy  faith  :  be  it  unto  thee  as  thou  wilt. 
And  her  daughter  was  made  whole  from  that  very  hour.” 

O  woman,  He  would  say,  great  has  been  thy  discouragements, 
great  has  been  thy  trials,  but  greater  than  these  has  been  thy 
faith.  This  woman  of  Canaan  illustrated  the  passage  :  “  This  is 

the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.”  Faith 
gained  for  her  the  desire  of  her  heart;  it  triumphed  over  every  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  brought  her  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  secured  for  her  the 
favor  and  commendation  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Faith!  ’tis  a  precious  grace, 

Where’er  it  is  bestowed; 

It  boasts  of  a  celestial  birth 
And  is  the  gift  of  God. 

In  conclusion,  let  all  such  as  would  seek  help  from  Christ,  be 
importunate  and  believing,  though  they  receive  not  at  once  a  gra¬ 
cious  answer  ;  and  endeavor,  with  heavenly  skill,  to  turn  even 
their  unworthiness  and  discouragements  into  arguments,  with 
which  to  plead  before  the  mercy  seat  of  Christ.  And  let  sinners 
submit  to  every  humiliating  charge  without  reserve,  and  rely  on 
the  compassion  and  good  will  of  a  merciful  and  gracious  God. 
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True  faith  always  gathers  strength  by  trials,  as  healthy  bodies 
do  by  exercise  ;  and  when  the  Lord  has  sufficiently  proved  the 
waiting  soul.  He  will  honor  faith  and  humble  perseverance,  and 
abundantly  answer  every  believing  and  earnest  prayer. 


CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  ALTAK. 


E.  E.  H. 


*•  At  the  base  of  all  society,  and  of  all  character  also,  in  the  sphere 
of  nature,  is  the  family.  Here  emotions  are  first  awakened  and 
called  into  exercise.  Here  the  will  first  begins  to  move.  Here 
the  intellect  dawns.  Here  the  germs  of  social  life  commence  de¬ 
velopment.  Home,  so  far  as  nature  goes,  is  the  place  where  men 
and  women  receive  that  moulding  influence,  which  never  disap¬ 
pears  until  they  fall  asleep  in  their  graves  ;  and  which  in  its  con¬ 
sequences  may  be  said  to  reach  far  beyond  the  grave.  Father  and 
mother, — the  old  fire-side  with  its  sweet  humanities,  or  its  harsh 
forgetfulness  of  love  and  goodness,  exert  a  power  which  nothing 
can  entirely  drive  away.  It  is  always  lingering  in  the  soul, 
awakening  regrets  or  the  sweet  memories  of  a  peaceful,  prayerful 
childhood,  which  grow  holier  and  tenderer  as  age  comes  on,  like  the 
landscape  glimmering  with  a  chaster  coloring  beneath  the  coming 
dewy  twilight. 

Here  then,  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  whole  social  being,  the 
sanctifying  power  of  grace  must  be  present.  It  must  make  of 
twain  one  at  the  nuptial  altar;  and  in  the  home  circle,  where  the 
germs  of  character  are  to  unfold,  it  must  diffuse  the  precious  in¬ 
cense  of  worship.  The  altar,  where  prayer  and  supplication  and 
thanksgiving  shall  daily  go  up  to  God  ;  where  the  dear  offerings  of 
home-love  may  be  made  sweet  to  a  heavenly  Father  through  the 
one  great  offering  of  His  Son;  where  parents  and  children  may  be 
made  to  feel  the  fuller  influence  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  as  the 
central  glory  of  the  whole  household;  the  altar,  we  repeat,  must  be 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  every  dwelling  of  Israel. 

As  in  the  beautiful  engraving  prefixed  to  the  January  number, 
and  which  has  suggested  the  theme  of  this  article — near  the  blazing 
hearth,  surrounded  by  all  those  things  fa  miliar,  which  write  them¬ 
selves  on  the  “red-leaved  tables”  of  the  heart — which  bind  us  with 
golden  links  of  love  to  the  whole  past  of  our  lives  wherever  we 
are — which  look  down  upon  us  in  darkness  with  the  light  of  angel- 
faces — which  ever  “creep  into  the  study  of  our  imagination  ap¬ 
parelled  in  most  precious  habit,”  here,  the  husband  and  the  wife — 
the  Father  and  Mother,  and  the  sweet  pledges  of  parental  love,  the 
children  God-given  to  our  care,  must  gather  at  the  altar  and  send 
heavenward  with  home  accord  tho  incense  of  prayer  and  praise. 
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It  is  thus  that  grace  comes  home  to  the  most  intimate  interests 
of  life.  It  is  thus  that  the  sanctuary  is  made  to  hold  within  its 
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compass  the  whole  household.  It  is  thus  that  the  mystery  of  bap¬ 
tismal  grace  continually  apprehends  us.  All,  from  the  Father  and 
Mother  to  the  golden-haired  girl  and  even  to  the  sweet  bud  of 
promise  in  its  mother’s  arms,  (an  Eden  in  which  it  is  unfolding,) 
come  to  feel  and  k-now  in  the  end  that  their  only  comfort  is  in 
belonging  to  their  laithful  Saviour. 

Let  the  fire  burn  brightly  in  the  grate  ;  let  the  dreamy  sunlight 
pour  through  the  curtained  windows  ;  'let  the  hyacinths  blossom  in 
vases  on  the  mantel  ;  let  the  paintings  breath  refinement  from  the 
walls  ;  let  the  library  with  opened  doors  invite  to  thoughtful  me¬ 
ditation;  but  above  all,  let  the  hallowing  presence  of  the  family 
altar  bring  all  these  things  as  offerings  to  the  blessed  cross  of  the 
Holy  One.  “Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below.” 

These  frequent,  these  continuous  altar  oblations  have  a  charm¬ 
ing  power  over  the  whole  of  family  discipline.  They  call  back  to 
holier  aspirations  the  care-worn  spirit;  they  kindle  love  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  children;  they  make  a  mother’s  voice  sweet  as  the 
tones  of  heaven  ;  they  spread  over  the  household  grace  and  chari¬ 
ty,  and  call  out  pure  and  ennobling  thoughts,  as  the  purpling  sky 
of  evening  calls  out  the  twinkling  stars. 


The  Endless  Eest. — Jesus  now  allows  us  to  rest  in  his  bosom. 
He  will  soon  bring  us  to  rest  in  his  Father’s  house.  His  rest  will 
be  glorious.  A  rest  from  sin.  A  rest  from  suffering.  A  rest  from 
conflict.  A  rest  from  toil.  A  rest  from  sorrow.  The  very  rest 
that  Jesus  enjoys  himself.  We  shall  not  only  rest  with  him,  we 
shall  rest  like  him.  How  many  of  earth’s  weary  ones  are  resting 
in  his  glorious  presence  now  ?  It  wdll  be  undisturbed  rest.  Here 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  disturbed  by  dreams,  and  sometimes  by 
alarms  ;  but  there  are  no  troublesome  dreams  or  alarming  occur¬ 
rences  ever  there. 


Origin  of  Salvation. — Mercy,  rich  mercy,  is  the  origin  of  my 
salvation.  Nothing  else  could  originate  it.  God  acts  here  as  He 
acts  nowhere  else ;  and  I  feel  myself  bound  to  Him  by  a  loftier 
principle,  than  any  which  binds  an  archangel  in  heaven.  If  sin  is 
the  greatest  evil,  salvation  is  the  greatest  of  all  God’s  wonderful 
achievements.  For  me  mercy  operates  :  for  me — a  sinner,  a  wan¬ 
derer  from  God,  whom  justice  not  only,  but  all  God’s  other  goodness 
would  properly  have  left  to  the  eternal  wages  of  sin — rich  mercy 
intervenes,  and  originates  the  salvation  of  God. 
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THE  WEATH  OF  THE  LAMB. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


We  have  shown  in  a  former  article,  how  opposition  to  Jesus 
Christ  ieads  to  sure  ruin — and  this  a  ruin  which  they  bring  on  them¬ 
selves  apart  from  anything  that  Christ  has  done  toward  them  in 
the  way  of  just  judgment.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  full 
judgment  with  which  the  ungodly  meet.  It  is  not  only  said  that 
“he  who  falls  upon  this  stone  shall  be  broken,”  but  also  “upon 
whomsoever  this  stone  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  fiim  to  powder.” 

Sinners,  in  opposing  Christ,  fall  upon  Him  and  are  ruined  ;  but  in 
due  time  Christ  will  fall  upon  them  and  dreadful  will  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  !  For,  on  whomsoever  this  stone  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him 
to  powder.  He  is  not  only  a  stone  lying  passive,  upon  which  fools 
stumble  and  fall ;  but  He  is  also  a  stone  cut  loose  in  the  mountain, 
rolling  down  in  fearful  power,  destroying  all  opposition  in  its  course, 
and  filling  the  whole  earth  with  its  greatness. 

It  will  grind  them  ta  powder!  It  is  a  fearful  expression,  and 
is  awfully  significant  of  coming  wrath.  No  destruction  could  be 
more  complete  than  grinding  to  powder.  “There  is  an  allusion 
here,  doubtless,”  says  a  commentator,  “to  the  custom  of  stoning  as 
a  punishment  among  the  Jews.  A  scaffold  was  erected,  twice  the 
height  of  the  man  to  be  stoned.  Standing  on  its  edge  he  was 
violently  struck  off  by  one  of  the  witnesses  j  if  he  died  by  the  blow 
and  the  fall,  nothing  farther  was  done ;  if  not,  a  heavy  stone  was 
thrown  down  on  him,  which  at  once  killed  him.”  So  the  sinner, 
when  judged  and  condemned,  will  be  cast  down,  and  there  already 
suffering  by  the  wounds  of  his  fall,  and  the  stings  of  an  accusing  and 
condemning  conscience,  the  “wrath  of  God”  will  fall  upon  him. 

This  passage  teaches  the  positive  judging  and  condemning 
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feature  in  our  Saviour’s  character.  Our  Saviour,  like  God  the 
Father,  is  not  all  love  ;  “justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation 
of  His  throne.  A  fire  goeth  before  Him  and  burneth  up  His  enemies 
round  about.”  That  same  Jesus,  who  is  now  the  friend  of  sinners, 
will  turn  against  them  when  they  resist  Him  stubbornly  and  long. 
The  Saviour  will  be  turned  into  the  Judge ;  and  He  who  so  long 
held  out  the  offers  of  life,  will  now  give  to  His  enemies  the  gall- 
cup  of  death  to  drink. 

Jesus  is  a  eonquerer  as  well  as  a  sufferer.  He  does  not  only  stand 
on  the  defensive,  and  receive  quietly  and  unhurt  the  strokes  of  His 
enemies,  but  He  girds  on  His  sword  upon  His  thigh,  rides  forth  to 
certain  and  glorious  conquest,  and  by  His  right  hand  He  teaches 
His  enemies  terrible  things.  He  breaks  His  way  through  all  that 
stand  opposed  to  Him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  the  nations  that  for- 

fet  God,  He  dashes  to  pieces  like  a  potter’s  vessel.  He  is  the 
iamb  of  God,  it  is  true,  to  receive  the  wounds  of  those  who  strike 
Him,  but  He  is  also  “J,he  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.”  We  read  of 
“the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  !”  And  we  are  exhorted  to  “kiss  the  Son 
lest  He  be  angry,  and  we  perish  from  the  way  when  His  wrath  is 
kindled  but  a  little.”  “  When  the  great  day  of  His  wrath  is  come, 
who  shall  be  able  to  stand  !”  His  woes  are  heavier  than  other 
woes.  Let  the  rocks  fail  upon  us,  and  let  the  mountains  hide  us  ; 
let  the  frown  of  God’s  anger  banish  us  from  His  presence  and  the 
glory  of  His  power,  and  let  hell  hide  us  in  its  fiery  solitudes,  but 
save  us  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  !  “They  shall  look  upon  Him 
whom  they  have  pierced,”  and  they  “shall  wail  because  of  Him!” 

That  all  the  enemies  of  Christ  will  come  to  a  fearful  destruction, 
is  repeatedly  declared  m  God’s  word.  “For  He  must  reign  until 
He  hath  put  all  enomies  under  His  feet.”  God  has  “set  him  at 
His  own  right  hanain  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principali¬ 
ty,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  ©very  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come, 
and  hath  put  all  things  under  His  feet,  and  gave  Him  to  be  head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church.”  “God  hath  highly  exalted  him, 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and 
things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.”  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  stone  must  fall  upon 
every  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  Jesus,  and  that  will  not 
submit  to  His  Cross. 

God,  also,  has  included  Christ  in  all  His  plans ;  and  in  carrying 
out  those  plans,  His  claims  must  be  respected.  God  controls  the 
universe  in  accordance  with  His  plans;  in  those  plans  Christ  and 
His  mission  are  comprehended  and  included;  whatsoever,  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  fall  in  with  Christ,  does  not  fall  in  with  God’s  plans  ; 
and  whatsoever  opposes  His  plans  will  be  crushed.  This  is  the 
penalty  that  fell  upon  the  fallen  angels. 

Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to  man  upon  the  earth.  The 
only  way  for  us,  as  rebellious  or  unholy  creatures  to  escape  the 
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wrath  of  God,  is  to  fail  in  with  Christ.  Out  of  Christ,  God  is  to  us 
a  consuming  lire.  “This  is  the  stone,”  exclaims  Peter  when  he  was 
preaching  Christ  to  his  bloody  crucifyers ;  “This  is  the  stone 
which  was  set  at  naught  of  you  builders,  which  has  become  the 
head  of  the  corner.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other:  for 
there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  where¬ 
by  we  must  be  saved.” 

That  those  who  reject  the  Saviour’s  great  salvation  can  not  es¬ 
cape  the  wrath  of  God,  is  not  onl}T  declared  in  the  Word  of  God,  but 
by  the  consciousness  of  man  in  all  ages.  The  spirit  of  man  when 
it  turns  in  deep  earnestness  upon  its  wants,  calls  for  a  Medi¬ 
ator.  Job,  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  felt  this  want.  Almost  des¬ 
pairingly  he  asks,  “How  should  man  be  just  with  God?  If  he  will 
contend  with  him” — that  is  in  His  own  strength — “he  cannot  an¬ 
swer  Him  one  of  a  thousand.  If  I  justify  myself  my  own  mouth 
shall  condemn  me.  If  I  say,  I  will  forget  my  complaint,  I  will 
leave  off  my  heaviness,  and  comfort  myself;  I  am  afraid  of  all  my 
sorrows;  I  know  that  thou  wilt  not  hold  me  innocent.  If  I  wash 
myself  with  snow-water,  and  make  my  hands  never  so  clean  ;  yet 
6halt  thou  plunge  me  into  the  ditch,  and  mine  own  clothes  shall 
abhor  me.”  Now  were  we  to  ask  Job  wherein  consists  his  trouble? 
Why  is  he  afraid  to  meet  his  Maker?  He  answers  by  stating  two 
difficulties.  “For  He  is  not  a  man  as  I  am,  that  1  should  answer 
Him ,  and  we  should  come  together  in  judgment.  Neither  is  there 
any  daysman  betwixt  us,  that  might  lay  His  hand  upon  us  both.  Let 
him  take  His  rod  away  from  me,  and  let  not  His  fear  terrify  me  : 
then  would  I  speak,  and  not  fear  Him;  but  it  is  not  so  with  me !” 

This  needs  no  comment.  It  shows  not  only  that  the  deepest 
wants  of  our  nature,  when  challenged  on  this  subject,  cry  out 
earnestly  for  a  Mediator,  but  for  just  one  like  the  Godman  who 
“can  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both” — one  upon  God  and  the  other 
upon  the  sinner’s  guilty  head;  and  thus,  forming  a  medium  in 
which  divinity  and  humanity  come  peaceably  together.  Be  as¬ 
tonished,  ye  heavens!  Oh  the  depth  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God! 

In  the  worship  of  all  the  nations,  who  walk  in  the  light  of  nature, 
this  want  of  a  mediator  is  seen.  They  have  not  only  their  incar¬ 
nations  to  bring  down  the  presence  and  glory  of  their  deities  ob¬ 
scured,  that  they  may  with  more  confidence  be  approached,  but 
they  have  their  priests  and  their  offerings.  This  shows  that  there 
is  in  them  a  secret  dread  of  approaching  in  their  own  name  into  the 
presence  of  the  object  of  their  worship.  That  so  many  presumptu¬ 
ous  sinners  are  content  without  a  Mediator,  and  that  many  are  even 
willing  to  rush  into  the  presence  of  God  without  one,  only  shows 
how  little  they  have  reflected  on  the  nature  of  a  holy  God,  and  the 
condition  of  their  own  hearts. 

But  the  Law  presents  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  sinner’s  hopes 
out  of  Christ.  “Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.”  If  you  are 
guilty  of  one  offence — and  who  is  not — the  gates  of  heaven  are 
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barred  against  you.  One  offence  expelled  our  parents  from  the 
garden,  and  the  blazing  sword  of  the  cherubim  turning  every  way, 
proclaimed  to  them  that  there  was  no  return  by  that  way.  By 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified.  “To  convince  and  to 
condemn  is  all  the  law  can  do.”  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Shall 
we  weep  floods  of  penitential  tears,  or  utter  groans  that  shall 
rend  the  heavens  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offrings, 
with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  .Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my 
first  born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of 
my  soul  ?  Do  you  ask  in  this  manner,  and  do  yo  ask  sincerely, 
you  shall  have  your  question  answered  in  fewer  words  than  you 
have  employed  in  asking  it.  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.” 

Here  is  your  hope,  your  only  hope  I.  Eeject  Christ  and  you 
perish.  Fall  upon  Him  and  you  shall  be  broken ;  provoke  Him  to 
anger;  neglect,  despise  Him,  till  he  fall  upon  you,  and  He  will 
grind  you  to  powder  !  Thus  we  have  seen  that  those,  upon  whom 
this  stone  shall  fall,  must  surely  perish.  But  they  will  not  only 
perish  surely,  but  they  will  perish  dreadfully. 

The  strongest  language,  and  the  most  fearful  imagery,  are  used 
in  God’s  Word  to  represent  the  destruction  which  awaits  the  finally 
impenitent.  It  is  said  their  worm  dieth  not  and  their  fire  is  not 
quenched.  There  shall  be  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  With  parched  tongues  they  lift  up  their  hopeless  eyes  in 
hell  being  in  torment.  They  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.  They  shall 
mourn  at  the  last.  They  see  the  blessed  afar  off  in  the  bosom  of 
God,  and  raise  their  lonely  and  wo-worn  eyes  upwards,  crying, 
Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me!  but  cry  in  vain.  Far  from 
the  presence  of  God  and  the  glory  of  his  power — far  from  the 
climes  of  blessedness  of  light,  those  gloomy  regions  lie.  The  saints 
are  housed  in  yonder  heaven,  while,  against  its  high  and  impene¬ 
trable  battlements,  “the  smoke  of  their  torments  ascendeth  up  for 
ever  and  forever !”  Oh  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  the  secret  of 
their  sorrows  ! 

The  sorrows  of  the  finally  reprobate  are  described  powerfully 
and  awfully,  and  yet  strictly  in  accordance  with  Bible  truth  by 
Pollock. 

Wide  was  the  place, 

And  deep  as  wide,  and  ruinous  as  deep^ 

Beneath,  I  saw  a  lake  of  burning  fire, 

With  tempest  tossed  perpetually,  and  still 
The  waves  of  fiery  darkness  against  the  rocks 
Of  dark  damnation  broke,  and  music  made 
Of  melancholy  sort ;  and  over  head, 

Affd  all  around,  wind  warred  with  wind,  storm  howled 
To  storm,  and  lightning  forked  lightning  crossed, 

And  thunder  answered  thunder,  muttering  sounds 
Of  sullen  wrath  ;  and  far  as  sight  could  pierce, 

Or  down  descend  in  caves  of  hopeless  depths, 

Through  all  that  dungeon  of  unfading  fire, 

I  saw  those  miserable  beings  walk, 
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Burning  continually,  yet  unconsupaed  ; 

Forever  wasting,  yet  enduring  still ; 

Dying  perpetually,  yet  never  dead. 

Some  wandered  lonely  in  the  desert  flames, 

And  some  in  fell  encounter  fiercely  met, 

With  curses  loud,  and  blasphemies,  that  made 
The  cheek  of  darkness  pale ;  and  as  they  fought, 

And  cursed,  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  wished  to  die 
Their  hollow  eyes  did  utter  streams  of  wo. 

And  there  were  groans  that  ended  not,  and  sighs 
That  always  sighed,  and  tears  that  ever  wept, 

And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy’s  sight. 

And  Sorrow,  and  Repentance,  and  Despair, 

Among  them  walked,  and  to  their  thirsty  lips 
Presented  frequent  cups  of  burning  gall. 

And  as  I  listened,  I  heard  these  beings  curse 
Almighty  God,  and  curse  the  Lamb,  and  curse 
The  Earth,  the  Resurrection  morn,  and  seek, 

And  ever  vainly  seek,  for  utter  death. 

And  to  their  everlasting  anguish  still, 

The  thunders  from  above  responding  spoke 
These  words,  which  through  the  caverns  of  perdition 
Forlornly  echoing,  fell  on  every  ear : 

“Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not.” 

They  will  not  only  thus  fearfully  perish,  but  they  will  perish 
finally  and  eternally.  It  will  “grind  him  to  powder.”  The  meaning 
of  the  original  is  strong  ;  it  will  reduce  them  to  dust,  so  as  to  be 
scattered  by  the  wind. 

This  passage  can  certainly  not  mean  that  the  enemies  of  Christ 
are  saved.  No  sane  man  can  say  that  grinding  them  to  powder 
means  taking  them  to  heaven  !  And  yet  such  superlative  nonsense 
is  preached  and  believed  by  such  as  have  in  these  last  days  be¬ 
come  wiser  than  the  Bible  and  the  Church — regular  and  legitimate 
descendants  of  him  who  said  in  the  face  of  God,  “Ye  shall  not  sure¬ 
ly  die.”  If  any  who  read  this  are  such,  we  say  to  you  as  Christ 
did  to  the  Jews  who  boasted  of  their  ancestry,  while  they  followed 
their  lusts:  “Ye  are  of  your  Father,  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your 
Father  ye  will  do.” 

Neither  does  this  passage  mean,  that  the  enemies  of  Christ  will 
be  annihilated.  This  would  contradict  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
We  get  the  impression  from  reading  the  Scriptures  that  the  wicked 
are  punished,  not  reduced  to  nothing,  after  this  life.  The  parable 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  can  have  no  meaning,  unless  it  mean 
that  the  good  shall  continue  to  exist  in  happiness,  and  the  wicked 
in  misery.  The  rich  man  raise'd  his  eyes  in  hell  and  was  in  tor¬ 
ment.  There  is,  too,  among  the  lost,  weeping  and  wailing.  It  is 
said  of  him,  who  should  betray  Christ,  that  it  bad  been  better  for 
him  that  he  had  not  been  born.  Jude  says,  that  those  "who  perished 
in  the  days  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  in  his  day  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if 
they  had  been  annihilated.  The  punishment  of  wicked  men  is 
also  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  devils ;  for  they  go  “into  ever¬ 
lasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.”  The  devils 
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are  certainly  not  annihilated,  nor  are  we  told  that  they  ever  shall 
be.  The  wicked  also  will  suffer  different  degrees  of  punishment 
according  to  their  works ;  those  who  knew  their  master’s  will  and 
did  it  not  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  and  he  that  knew  not 
there  shall  receive  few  stripes.  Here  are  degrees;  but  in  annihilation 
can  be  no  degrees.  Daniel  taught  that  they  should  awake  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt.  The  Saviour  taught  that  they  that  have 
done  evil,  shall,  in  their  graves,  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  Paul  taught  “that  there 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust.” 
God  threatens  the  sinner  on  almost  every  page  of  His  Word — 
threatens  him  with  what? — with  an  end  of  him  and  all  his  mis¬ 
eries  ?  No ! 

The  destruction,  then,  implied  in  grinding  to  powTder,  is  not  a 
reduction  to  nothing,  or  a  ceasing  to  be.  It  is  a  ceasing  to  be 
happy,  but  not  to  suffer.  It  is  a  ceasing  to  hope,  but  not  an 
en3.  of  despair.  It  is  a  ceasing  to  live,  but  not  a  ceasing  to 
die.  It  is  the  second  death — that  death  which  never  dies  l 
“These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment.”  But  the 
word  everlasting  only  means  a  long  time?  Well.  But  “he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  w^rath  of  God 
abideth  on  him!”  This  destruction  will  be  final.  “He  that  is  un¬ 
just,  let  him  be  unjust  still :  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still.”  Such  is  the  fearful  and  final  fate  of  those  upon  whom  this 
stone  shall  fall !  May  God  save  us  all  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  I 
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There  are  two  things  connected  with  this  subject  which  should 
be  carefully  distinguished.  The  one  is  the  fact  of  Christ’s  second 
coming  to  judge  the  world  and  reign  with  His  people,  and  the 
other  is  the  time  or  period  when  this  second  advent  will  actually 
take  place. 

In  regard  to  the  first  thought,  there  never  was  any  real  discrep¬ 
ancy  of  opinion.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  this’thought 
has  occupied  the  Christian  mind  as  a  firm  conviction.  All  ages 
have  harmoniously  united  in  it,  and  every  people,  however  various¬ 
ly  modified  their  mental  and  moral  constitution,  have  given  to  it 
their  unhesitating  and  unreserved  confidence. 

The  reason  of  this  fact  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  clearness,  directness 
and  positiveness  of  revelation  on  the  point.  The  Bible  leaves 
properly  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  much  less  for  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  fact,  that  Christ  will  come  again  to  judge  the  world. 
Its  language  is  absolutely  silencing,  and  overwhelming.  Jesus 
Himself  said  to  Caiaphas,  when  imprudently  interrogated  in  regard 
to  His  Messiahship  :  “Thou  hast  said” — that  is,  “Thou  hast  said 
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right  that  I  am  the  Son  of  God  :  nevertheless,  I  say  unto  you, 
Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man” — Him,  who  is  now  robed  in 
no  special  dignity,  and  despised  and  rejected  by  men-“sltting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven/’  Math. 
26  :  64.  And  John  the  Divine,  was  led  by  his  vision  on  the  Isle  of 
Patmos,  to  exclaim  :  “Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds  ;  and  every 
eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  who  pierced  Him;  and  all 
kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him.”  Kev.  1  :  7.  All 
other  passages,  in  regard  to  this  point,  of  which  there  are  many 
scattered  all  through  God’s  Kevelation,  speak  with  the  same  point 
and  clearness,  so  that  the  Christian  mind,  in  every  age  and  locality, 
is  literally  shut  up  to  the  conviction,  that  Christ  will  come  again  to 
judge  the  world. 

But  in  regard  to  the  precise  time  of  coming,  it  has  been  very 
different.  Various  views  have  arisen  in  relation  to  it.  Controver¬ 
sies  sometimes  of  the  most  zealous  character  have  been  waged  on. 
it.  From  the  ascension  of  Christ  down  to  the  present  day  the 
point  has  been  agitated  and  earnestly  discussed.  Every  age  seemed 
to  have  had  its  own  peculiar  view  of  the  subject.  These  views 
have  taken  their  complexion  principally  from  the  different  stand¬ 
points,  from  which  different  students  of  the  Bible  have  entered  and 
sought  to  interpret  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  seem  to  point 
more  or  less  directly  to  this  subject.  But  history  has  proven,  that 
the  most  of  the  calculations  which  have  been  based  upon  these 
prophecies  have  failed — not  that  there  is  any  error  in  the  prophe¬ 
cies  themselves,  but  that  the  fallible  human  mind  is  not  qualified 
to  understand  them  before  their  fulfilment  so  deeply  and  accurate¬ 
ly  as  to  be  able  to  fix  this  time  wTith  any  degree  of  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty. 

As  in  former  periods,  so  now  again,  the  subject  is  beginning  to 
claim  more  than  ordinary  attention.  This,  we  suppose,  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  God’s  design  in  relation  to  this  point,  and  should 
always  be  duly  encouraged;  only  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow 
feeling  to  become  unduly  exercised,  and  to  avoid  all  positive  dog¬ 
matism  and  excessive  confidence  in  opinion,  knowing  that  it  is  one 
of  great  difficulty  and  equal  uncertainty  for  the  clearest  and  pro- 
foundest  of  minds.  “But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man, 
no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven;  but  my  Father  only.”  Matt.  24  :  36. 
For  wise  purposes  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  reveal  the  definite  time 
when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  the  second  time,  at  least  not  in 
such  a  form  that  the  human  mind  can  certainly  understand  it  be¬ 
forehand.  By  His  wisdom  He  has  beOn  led  to  give  it  an  indefinite 
character — hold  it  in  a  suspended  form — so  as  to  make  it  a  fact 
for  every  age.  It  may  occur  in  a  moment — to-morrow,  next 
month,  or  next  year;  or  it  may  not  occur  for  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  years :  but  being  an  uncertain  ty  for  the  human  mind, 
however  firmly  fixed  it  certainly  is  in  the  Divine  mind,  it  is  a  fact, 
a  present  fact,  carrying  in  it  great  moral  power  for  every  age  and 
every  individual. 

There  are  several  striking  peculiarities  in  regard  to  this  subject 
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as  it  holds  in  the  minds  of  men.  One,  and  not  the  least  one,  is  the 
fact  that  every  age  expected  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  occur, 
if  not  directly  in  their  own  time,  at  least  at  a  point  not  very  dis¬ 
tantly  removed  from  their  own  time.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  some 
attention,  as  exhibiting  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  heart  a  desire 
that  it  might  be  so — as  showing  a  disposition,  more  or  less  ardent, 
to  fall  in  with  the  prayer  of  the  Apostle:  “Even  so,  come,  Lord 
Jesus.  Come  quickly — Amen  and  amen.”  It  is  true  Christian  im¬ 
patience,  in  no  way  antagonistic  to  patience ,  commended  and  en¬ 
joined  for  the  Christian  character,  and  is  the  spring  of  progress — 
only  it  must  not  ignore  the  will  of  God,  and  seek  to  leap  instead 
of  journey  regularly  into  the  land  of  promise. 

This  feeling  of  impatience,  which  has  to  some  extent  given  pretty 
strong  coloring  to  prophetic  words,  which  now  can  only  be  proper¬ 
ly  understood  in  the  light  of  this  pious  feeling — is  very  remote. 
Even  Eve,  the  mother  of  the  human  race,  when  she  took  to  her 
arms  her  first  born  child,  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Bedeem- 
er  of  the  world — the  Destroyer  of  the  effects  of  her  sin — had  con¬ 
descended  to  lay  helplessly  upon  her  bosom.  Her  joyous  excla¬ 
mation  was  :  “I  have  gotten  Him — the  man  that  was  to  come.” 
Gen.  4  :  1.  But,  instead  of  having  gotten  the  promised  Saviour, 
she  afterwards  found,  that  she  had  only  gotten  a  wretched  mur¬ 
derer.  Old  Simeon,  when  he  took  the  child  up  into  his  arms  and 
said  :  “Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation,”  seems  to  have  indicated  the 
impression,  from  the  last  clause  of  the  quotation,  that  now  the  full 
glory  and  power  of  Christ’s  kingdom  was  at  hand  \  but  instead  of 
this,  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  end — the  first  rays,  faint  and 
trembling,  which  heralded  the  full  flood  of  light  and  heat,  which 
was  yet  far  in  the  future.  The  immediate  followers  of  Christ  were 
evidently  deeply  and  constantly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  or  not  far  off  in  the 
future.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  and  his  brethren,  as  likely  to  be 
among  “them  that  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.”  In  that  grand  chapter  on  the  resurrection,  which  has 
given  so  much  comfort  and  triumph  to  Christians  in  every  period 
of  time,  the  Apostle  seems  to  give  it  as  his  conviction,  that  many 
then  present  should  not  sleep  until  the  last  trump  should  be  soun¬ 
ded  and  all  the  dead  should  be  raised  to  an  incorruptible  state. 
And  in  Hebrews  he  writes — “  Yet  a  little  while ,  and  He  that  shall 
come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.”  The  pious  sentiment  con¬ 
tained  in  these  words  has  been  very  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
following  little  poem,  by  H.  Bonar : 

Beyond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping 
I  shall  be  soon  ; 

Beyond  the  waking  and  the  sleeping, 

Beyond  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 

I  shall  be  soon. 

Love,  Rest  and  Home  ! 

Sweet  hope ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 
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Beyond  the  blooming  and  the  fading 
I  shall  be  soon  : 

Beyond  the  shining  and  the  shading, 

Beyond  the  hoping  and  the  dreading, 

I  shall  be  soon. 

Love,  Rest  and  Home  ! 

Sweet  hope ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meeting 
I  shall  be  soon  ; 

Beyond  the  farewell  and  the  greeting, 

Beyond  this  pulse’s  fever  beating, 

I  shall  be  soon. 

Love,  Rest  and  Home  ! 

Sweet  hope ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

To  tho  twelve  tribes  who  were  scattered  abroad,  St.  James 
wrote  thus  :  “  Stablish  your  hearts ;  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
draweth  nigh.”  St.  Peter  said  :  “  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand: 
be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer.”  The  language  of 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  is  very  impressive  :  “Little  children,  it 
is  the  last  time ;  and  as  we  have  heard  that  anti-christ  shall  come, 
even  now  there  are  many  anti-christs,  whereby  we  know  it  is  the 
last  time.”  And,  yet  notwithstanding  all  this  impression,  the  Lord’s 
coming  was  yet  far,  far  in  the  future,  illustrating  and  confirming 
the  scripture  truth,  that,  in  regard  to  the  precise  time  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  advent,  no  one  can  know  certainly — not  the  apostles,  no,  not 
even  the  angels  who  are  the  immediate  executors  of  God’s  will. 

The  same  impressions  may  be  found  among  the  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  apostles.  It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  case  in  the 
light  of  history.  Clement,  who  lived  about  one  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  wrote  :  “Let  us  every  hour  expect  the  kingdom  of  God  ” 
At  the  same  time  Barnabas  wrote  :  “The  day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand ,  in  which  all  things  shall  be  destroyed,  in  connection  with 
the  Wicked  One.”  Ignatius  said  :  “The  last  times  are  upon  us: 
let  us  therefore  be  very  reverent,  and  fear.” 

Similar  words  were  uttered  also  in  the  third  century,  by  Cypri¬ 
an,  Hippolytus,  Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Jerome 
and  Augustine. 

In  the  Reformation,  the  same  feeling  was  revived.  Luther,  Me- 
lanchthon,  Leo  Juda  and  Latimer,  all  expressed  the  conviction 
strongly,  that  “the  last  day  could  not  be  far  off.”  Then,  besides  all 
this,  other  and  definite  periods  have  been  fixed  for  this  event  by  many. 
Whiston  fixed  the  time  for  1776;  Jerien,  for  1785;  Stilling  for 
1816;  Bengel  and  Wesley,  for  1836;  Miller  and  others,  for  1843; 
Sander,  for  1848  ;  and  now,  there  are  some  who  very  confidently 
look  for  the  event  in  ’66 — ’67  or  ’68. 

Thus,  all  along  the  track  of  history,  we  find  faith  in  the  near 
approach  of  this  great  event. 

“Still,  through  decaying  ages,  as  they  glide 
Jehovah’s  faithful  witnesses  abide  : 
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Sprinkled  along  the  waste  of  years 
Fall  many  a  soft,  green  isle  appears  : 

Pause  where  we  may,  upon  the  desert  road, 

Some  signal  is  in  sight  to  cheer  us  on  to  God.” 

All  this  shows  several  things.  First,  that  this  prophecy  in  regard 
to  the  time,  arises  more  in  an  instinctive  pious  feeling,  connected 
with  a  strong  desire  that  it  might  speedily  be  fulfilled,  rather  than 
in  any  direct  and  positive  inspiration  from  above.  Faith,  like 
prophecy,  gives  to  future  events  a  present  reality.  Second, — and 
this  in  the  way  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  first  inference — 
that  the  expectation  always  becomes  more  earnest  during  periods 
of  general  spiritual  revival,  or  when  history  is  rounding  some 
grand  periods,  and  great  things,  either  in  Church  or  State,  are  be¬ 
ing  transacted.  And  not  only  is  the  feeling  deeper  at  these  times, 
but  these  periods  are  generally  selected  as  the  points  when  the 
event  is  actually  to  occur.  The  terrible  commotions,  in  this  and 
other  lands,  at  the  present,  may  certainly  account,  more  or  less, 
for  the  revival  of  this  feeling  among  us,  and  now.  The  shaking  of 
the  earth  and  the  tottering  of  thrones,  forcibly  drive  the  mind  to 
earnest  reflection  upon  the  last  things ;  and  when  the  heart  is  great¬ 
ly  agitated  and  the  imagination  is  made  sensitive  and  active,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  see  the  finger  of  prophecy  pointing  to  a  particular 
period,  and  to  regard  the  signs  as  precisely  of  that  character,  which 
are  described  as  immediately  preceding  the  actual  coming  of 
Christ.  Third,  that  the  precise  point,  with  all  our  ingenious  inves¬ 
tigations  and  calculations,  cannot,  by  us,  be  clearly  and  certainly 
made  out.  God  has  kept  this  item  to  Himself.  It  was  not  design¬ 
ed  that  we  should  know  it.  For  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the 
injurious  results  if  we  could  fix  the  time  definitely.  It  would  cause 
a  universal  prostration  so  far  as  the  business  of  the  world  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  would  lay  the  ground  for  impure  religious  action,  on 
the  part  of  men.  Fear  and  dread,  instead  of  faith 'and  love,  would 
be  the  main  moral  forces.  And  for  those  living  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  event,  it  would  have  no  power  at  all,  or  very  little. 

But  now,  while  the  fact  itself  of  Christ’s  second  coming  is  put 
beyond  dispute,  the  time  of  that  fact  is  left  indefinite  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  wisdom  in  this  is  great  and  manifest.  Thus  it  calls  for 
and  cultivates  faith ;  and  for  this  faith  it  has  a  moral  power  in 
every  age.  For  every  pious  mind  the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  a 
fact  just  at  hand ,  as  all  have  said,  just  ready  to  burst  upon  us.  It 
may  be  to  day,  it  may  be  to-morrow.  Certainly,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  it  is  as  likely  to  be 
to-morrow  as  ten  thousand  years  in  the  future.  Thus  it  brings  out 
hope,  and  watchfulness  and  prayer,  and  animated  activity,  aiding 
the  event.  Thus  God’s  prophecies  are,  to  some  extent,  self-fulfil- 
ing — they  create  the  energy  which  instrumentally  leads  to  their 
fulfilment.  It  is  like  constant  light  and  heat  playing  upon  the 
plant  in  every  locality,  developing  the  bud,  the  flower  and  the 
fruit ;  inspiring  the  heart  with  the  confidence,  that  when  all  things 
are  ready,  as  when  He  first  came,  Christ  will  indeed  be  hailed  in 
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the  clouds,  descending  with  Ilis  angels,  who  then  only  will  know 
the  time,  to  judge  the  world,  and  reign  in  righteousness  among 
His  people. 

The  indefiniteness  of  the  subject  should  not  kill  our  interest  in 
it.  It  is  still  practical  and  useful;  and  the  present  time  should 
aid  in  producing  devout  reflection.  The  scenes  now  enacting,  cer¬ 
tainly  precede  the  event;  how  far,  none  can  say;  and  doubtless 
will  contribute  their  part  in  completing  the  preparations  for  it. 

Christ  is  coming  !  let  creation 
Bid  her  groans  and  travail  cease  ; 

Let  the  glorious  proclamation 

Hope  restore,  and  faith  increase  : — 

Maranatha! 

Come,  Thou  blessed  Prince  of  Peace. 

Earth  can  now  but  tell  the  story 
Of  Thy  bitter  cross  and  pain  ; 

She  shall  yet  behold  Thy  glory, 

When  Thou  comest  back  t-o  reign  : 

Maranatha  ! 

Let  each  heart  repeat  the  strain  ! 

Though  once  cradled  in  a  manger, 

,  Oft  no  pillow  but  the  sod, 

Here  an  alien  and  a  stranger, 

Mocked  by  men,  disowned  of  God, — 

All  creation 

Yet  shall  own  Thy  kingly  rod. 

Long  thy  exiles  have  been  pining. 

Ear  from  rest,  and  home,  and  Thee ; 

But,  in  heavenly  vesture  shining, 

Soon  they  shall  Thy  glory  see  : — 

Maranatha  ! 

Haste  the  joyous  jubilee  ! 

With  the  “blessed  hope”  before  U3, 

Let  no  harp  remain  unstrung ; 

Let  the  mightv  advent  chorus 
Onward  roll  from  tongue  to  tongue : — 

Maranatha  ! 

Come,  Lord  Jesus,  quickly  come  l 


Graceful  Utterance. — Few  accomplishments  so  much  aid  the 
charms  of  female  beauty  as  a  graceful  and  even  utterance,  while 
nothing  so  soon  produces  the  disenchantment  that  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  discrepancy  between  appearance  and  manner,  as  a  mean  into¬ 
nation  of  voice  or  a  vulgar  use  of  words. 
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JEROME  OF  PRAGUE. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHENKEL. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


The  Romish  Church,  under  Popes  greedy  after  empire  and  strife, 
was  increasing  in  corruption  so  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  there  could  be  no  longer  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
reformation  in  head  and  members.  Witnesses  for  evangelical  truth, 
being  roused  up  in  many  places,  declaimed  against  the  reigning 
decay  of  morals,  and  labored  to  restore  the  apostolic  simplicity  of 
faith  and  life.  Especially  in  Bohemia,  several  worthy  members  of 
the  clergy,  after  1350,  had  urged  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  and 
had  strewn  the  seeds  of  Christian  renovation,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  not  waited  for  long.  Conrad  Stiekna,  Johann  Milicz  and 
Matthias  von  Janow,  were  the  forerunners  of  John  Huss,  the  true 
witness  and  martyr  for  evangelical  truth,  and  his  friend  and  fel¬ 
low-combatant,  Jerome  of  Prague ,  to  whom  wre  have  dedicated  a 
leaf  from  memory.  He  did  not  attain  to  the  Christian  heroic 
greatness  of  John  Huss;  even  in  the  final  hour  he  once  wmvered 
and  hesitated,  nevertheless  he  deserves  an  honorable  mention 
among  the  confessors  of  evangelical  truth,  for  he  conquered  him¬ 
self,  and  God  vouchsafed  that  he  should  complete  his  course  firm 
in  established  faith. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  or  more  properly,  Jerome  Faulflsch,  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  the  city  of  Prague,  where  he  was  born 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury.  We  have  no  information  with  reference  to  his  early  train¬ 
ing  and  the  incidents  of  his  youth.  He  obtained  a  careful,  scientif¬ 
ic  preparation,  visited  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg,  Cologne  and 
Prague;  and,  at  the  latter,  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Master  Huss, 
•who  first  aroused  in  his  spirit  a  desire  after  Church  reform.  Scarce¬ 
ly  had  he  here  obtained  the  honors  of  a  baccalaureate,  when  his 
ardent  thirst  after  knowledge  impelled  him  to  travel  in  foreign 
countries.  He  betook  himself  to  the  celebrated  Universities  of 
Paris  and  Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  reformer  John  Wickliffe,  and  so  secured  copies  of  the  same. 
Wiekliffe’s  master-piece,  “Trialogus,”  especially  made  a  deep  im- 
-  pression  upon  him ;  the  opposition  existing  between  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  clear  in  this 
book,  and  when  he  returned  to  his  native  city  from  his  travels  in 
England,  a  copy  of  Wiekliffe’s  most  important  works  accompan¬ 
ied  him. 
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Notwithstanding  his  profound  theological  studies,  he  did  not 
design  to  enter  the  priesthood.  After  his  return  from  England,  we 
see  him  first  at  the  court  of  King  Wencelaus,  who  was  pleased  with 
his  knightly  conduct.  But  the  merry  life  of  the  court  displeased 
him;  the  earnest  sermons  of  Huss  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel,  which 
he  frequented  diligently,  stimulated  his  heart  to  something  higher. 
He  made  Huss  acquainted  with  Wickliffe’s  writings,  and,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  truths  contained  in  these,  he  took  his 
departure  from  court  and  accepted  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Prague.  The  friends  of  reform  soon  increased  ;  Jacobellus  von 
Miesz ,  Preacher  in  St.  Michael’s  Church  of  the  old  town,  who  at  a 
later  date  defended  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  Laity  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  in  particular  attached  himself  to  it. 

But  it  was  his  reverence  for*  Wickliffe  that  soon  brought  Jerome 
into  serious  danger.  Two  English  students  sought  to  promulgate 
Wickliffe’s  doctrines  in  Prague,  in  the  year  1404;  two  paintings, 
representing  Christ’s  modest  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  pomp¬ 
ous  entrance  of  the  Pope  into  Rome,  suspended  by  them  in  the  hall 
of  their  host,  fanned  the  passions  of  the  enemies  of  Reform  to  a  full 
blaze ;  the  Englishmen  were  obliged  to  flee,  as  actual  violence  was 
offered.  The  enemies  of  Reform  were  victorious  ;  in  a  Diet  of  the 
Bohemian  nation  (June  17,  1408),  the  writings  of  Wickliffe  were 
prohibited;  whoever  possessed  them  should  deliver  them  to  the 
Archbishop  Sbynek;  they  must  be  burned  with  fire.  Jerome  felt 
himself  injured  by  this  resolution,  not  only  in  his  deepest  convic¬ 
tions,  but  also  in  his  inmost  inclinations;  to  Wickliffe’s  writings 
he  owed  his  own  heartfelt  bent  for  reform  ;  from  them  his  academic 
activity  derived  its  nutriment,  his  inner  life  its  light  and  power. 

Only  a  bold  resolution  could  save  the  Reform  party.  The  steps 
against  Wickliffe  proceeded  from  the  German  associate-members  of 
the  University;  in  a  convention  held  May  18,  1408,  they  incited 
the  prohibition  of  Wickliffe’s  writings.  To  oppose  this,  a  counter¬ 
stroke  must  be  made.  Up  to  that  time  the  Germans  had  three  out 
of  the  four  votes  in  the  University,  and  the  Bohemians  only  one  ; 
by  a  royal  decree  (September  27, 1409)  the  relation  of  the  votes 
was  so  changed  for  the  future  that  the  Bohemians  obtained  three, 
the  Germans  only  one.  This  triumph  of  the  Reform  party  was, 
however,  of  short  duration  ;  the  powerful  sermons  of  Huss  excited 
his  opponents  to  undying  hatred ;  they  obtained  from  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  V,  a  bull,  by  which  preaching  in  the  chapel  was  forbidden, 
and  Huss  was  personally  attacked  in  his  efficiency  as  a  preacher. 
The  Archbishop  was  emboldened,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1410,  to  put 
into  execution  the  burning  of  Wickliffe’s  writings,  and,  this  indeed, 
in  the  court  of  his  archiepiscopal  mansion.  Many  writings  of  oth¬ 
er  men  inclined  to  Reform,  especially  those  of  Huss  and  Jerome, 
were  burned  in  the  flames,  thus  indicating  the  fate  which  awaited 
their  authors.  The  noble  spirit  of  Jerome  was  stirred  to  its  very 
depths  by  such  rough  acts  of  violence ;  he  was  obliged  to  defend 
himself,  on  one  occasion,  with  the  sword,  against  a  knavish  attack 
of  the  Carmelite  friars,  an  act  of  necessary  defence,  which,  how- 
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ever,  at  a  later  period,  was  accounted  against  him  as  a  crime,  in 
his  criminal  prosecution. 

The  troubles  had  reached  their  maximum  when  the  Kings  La- 
dislaus  II  and  Sigismond,  invited  him  to  Poland  and  Hungary. 
He  seems  to  have  been  active  at  Cracow,  in  the  management  of 
the  University,  which  had  been  only  a  short  time  established,  and  in 
Hungary  to  have  excited  great  enthusiasm  as  a  preacher,  especially 
at  Sigismond’ s  court.  But  his  bold  discourses  directed  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  soon  involved  him  in  the  charge  of  he¬ 
resy.  He  fled  to  Vienna,  was  seized  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  several  anti-reform  associate  members  of  its  University,  and 
would  have  been  condemnod  as  “an  author  and  propagator  of  here¬ 
sies.”  Only  the  intercession  of  the  University  of  Prague  rescued 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitor ;  he  was  released  from  his 
imprisonment  and  escaped.  The  Episcopal  official,  Andrew  Gril- 
lenperk,  being  enraged  that  his  prey  had  escaped,  pronounced  the 
ban  against  him,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  Sbynek,  as  well 
as  the  Bishop  of  Cracow,  promulgated  within  their  dioceses  this 
ban  against  Jerome.  Still  it  seems  that  the  same  did  him  no  harm 
after  his  return  to  Bohemia. 

In  Prague  the  excitement  was  continually  increasing,  and,  when 
Jerome  arrived  (1411),  Huss  had  become  the  central  figure  of  the 
reform  movement.  A  legate  from  Pope  John  XXIII,  arrived  in 
Prague,  May,  1412,  with  a  bull,  in  which  a  crusade  against  King 
Ladislaus,  of  Maples,  was  enjoined.  The  bull  granted  plenary 
absolution  to  every  one  who  seized  the  sword  in  opposition  to  La¬ 
dislaus,  the  protector  of  the  deposed  Pope  Gregory  XII,  at  Pisa. 
Even  before  this,  Jerome  had  become  closely  attached  to  Huss, 
and  in  this  matter  went  heartily  hand  in  hand  with  him.  Whilst 
Huss  operated  on  the  people  through  his  sermons,  which  in  spite 
of  the  prohibition  he  had  not  discontinued,  Jerome -made  animated 
speeches  to  the  students,  and  showed  them  that  the  bull  was  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  The  students  accompa¬ 
nied  him  in  triumph  through  the  streets  from  the  lecture-room. 
When  the  rector  of  the  university  summoned  Huss  and  Jerome  be¬ 
fore  him  in  order  to  exhort  them  to  preserve  peace,  the  latter  ex¬ 
claimed,  “that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  silence  truth.”  Gentle 
measures  were  no  longer  of  any  account.  Stormy  scenes  followed, 
with  capital  trials  for  the  prime  movers.  That,  in  the  excitement 
of  those  times,  the  bull  against  the  heretics  was  suspended  from 
the  necks  of  unchaste  women,  in  order  that  it  might  be  exposed 
to  public  scorn,  and  was  finally  burned  at  the  pillory,  is  not  to  be 
commended;  how  far  Jerome  was  concerned  in  this,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  His  fiery  spirit  showering  flames  over  every  er¬ 
ror  might  have  led  him  in  those  days  sometimes  to  pass  beyond 
the  lines  of  moderation  and  prudence. 

After  these  tumults  and  the  capital  trials  and  a  royal  decree, 
which  threatened  with  death  every  abuse  of  the  Pope,  and  every 
act  of  opposition^  the  bull  against  the  heretics,  there  was  no  rest 
for  Huss  in  Bohemia,  and  Jerome  also  retired  from  the  arena  of 
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public  activity.  Only  for  a  moment  again  do  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
these  two  friends  and  champions  for  the  gospel,  when  lluss,  under 
the  protection  of  the  imperial  safe-guard,  went  to  make  his  defence 
at  Constance.  Jerome  accompanied  lluss  as  far  as  Cracowitz, 
where  he  took  leave  of  him  (October  15,  1414)  with^iese  words  : 
“  Stand  fast  in  whatever  you  have  taught  or  written,  out  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  against  the  sins  of  the  clergy. ”  He  promised 
further  that  he  would  hasten  to  his  help  under  all  circumstances, 
and  stand  by  his  side. 

In  the  meantime  the  case  of  Huss  at  Constanco  soon  became 
worse.  The  kindly  treatment  at  the  first  was  only  a  snare  ;  they 
wished  to  make  sure  of  him.  November  28,  1414,  he  was  seized 
as  a  prisoner;  after  some  days  he  wras  thrown  into  a  damp  dun¬ 
geon,  where  he  became  sick.  There  w?as  no  human  help  for  him; 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  “  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,”  alone  supported  him.  Jerome  remembered  the 
promise  made  on  parting  w’ith  his  friend.  In  vain  Huss  endeav¬ 
ored,  through  letters,  to  dissuade  him  from  coming  to  Constance, 
where  like  peril  awaited  all  champions  of  his  cause.  He  entrusted 
his  property  to  the  protection  of  the  magistrate  of  the  old  town 
(Prague),  his  soul  to  God,  and  arrived  at  Constance  in  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  April,  1415. 

Recognized  by  the  Lords  of  Chulmec  and  Huba,  he  was  ordered 
in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  avoid  the  danger  impending  over 
him  by  a  speedy  flight.  After  he  had  unsuccessfully  applied  for  a 
safe-guard  from  the  King  and  Council,  he  went  off  indeed  for  a  few 
days.  The  Council  styled  him,  in  its  answer,  a  fox  who  had  come 
to  destroy  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  and  cited  him  to 
his  defense  within  fifteen  days.  A  safe-guard  w’as  assured  him  as 
far  “as  orthodoxy  would  justify.”  Jerome  had  already  perceived 
before  the  decision  of  the  Church  assembly,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  for  in  Constance,  everything  to  be  feared  and  that  he 
could  do  much  more  for  Huss  and  his  cause  in  Bohemia  than  in  the 
den  of  the  lion. 

But  the  spies  of  the  Council  were  soon  on  his  track.  In  Hir- 
schau,  a  towm  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  he  was  recognized  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  By  command  of  the  Council,  he  was  dragged  in  chains 
as  a  common  felon,  to  Constance,  where  he  arrived  on  the  23d  of 
May.  A  Commission  of  Investigation  had  assembled  in  the  Cloi¬ 
ster  of  the  Franciscans.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  flight,  he  answered,  “that  he  had  fled  because  he  had  not 
desired  to  deliver  himself  frivolously  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Had  he  been  cited  to  make  his  appearance,  he  would  have  appeared 
in  spite  of  his  enemies.”  Loud  murmurs  from  the  Assembly  fol¬ 
lowed  this  remark,  and  after  that,  a  wild  cry  wTas  raised.  When 
peace  had  been  restored,  the  celebrated  chancellor,  Gerson  of  Paris, 
ca6t  the  bitterest  reproaches  at  Jerome,  on  account  of  the  errors 
spread  through  the  University  of  Paris  by  him  ;  the  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Cologne,  explained  that  that  university  also  had  been 
infected  with  errors  through  Jerome;  another  cried  out  that  he 
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had  propounded  erroneous  doctrines  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  comparing  the  Father  with  the  water,  the  Son 
with  the  snow,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  ice.  When  Jerome 
demanded  proof  instead  of  groundless  complaints,  the  enraged 
Assembly  cuied  out :  “  To  the  stake  with  him,  to  the  stake  !”  It 
is  probablAhat  the  sentence  of  death  against  the  heretic  would 
have  been  summarily  pronounced,  had  not  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg 
exhorted  to  a  more  circumspect  treatment  of  the  affair,  and  remind¬ 
ed  them  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  u  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and 
and  live.”  Further  procedure  was  then  checked,  and  Jerome  was 
delivered  over  to  Bishop  John  of  Wallenrodt  from  Biga. 

This  bishop  treated  Jerome  very  badly.  Because  some  of  his 
friends,  like  the  Notary  Peter  of  Mladonowicz,  had  endeavored  to 
speak  to  him  through  the  window  bars  of  his  prison,  he  was  taken 
to  a  dark  tower  of  the  Cloister  of  St.  Paul,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
supplied  sparingly  with  food,  and  thus  kept  near  starvation  for 
eleven  days.  On  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  Bohemians  resi¬ 
dent  in  Constance,  better  food  was  supplied  him,  but  the  chains 
were  not  removed.  When  he  became  very  sick  in  consequence  of 
this  ill-treatment,  the  Council  even  denied  him  the  consolation  of 
having  a  confessor.  He  must  be  humbled  in  body  and  spirit,  and 
made  to  bow  before  the  Church-Council  at  any  price.  An  ordinary 
trial  would  not  be  granted  him  at  all.  They  wished  to  await  the 
end  of  the  process  urged  against  Huss. 

Huss  first  learned  exactly  on  the  8th  of  June,  1415,  what  was 
the  accusation  brought  against  him.  His  decided  refusal  to  make 
a  recantation  had  put  his  case  in  the  worst  possible  condition.  His 
writings  were  condemned  to  be  burned  on  the  26th  of  June,  and 
he  himself  was  condemned  to  the  stake  on  July  6.  Even  to  his 
last  moments  he  thought  of  his  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  Jerome, 
with  heart  felt  love.  After  his  death  the  process  against  Je¬ 
rome  was  urged.  On  the  19th  of  July  a  preliminary  examination 
was  had  in  St.  Paul’s  Church.  The  affair  again  rested  for  several 
weeks.  In  the  meantime  the  news  of  the  wicked  condemnation 
of  Huss,  despite  the  free  safe-guard  solemnly  promised  him,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  greatest  excitement  in  Bohemia.  The  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Estates  issued  a  threatening  letter  to  the  Church- Coun¬ 
cil,  in  which  Huss  was  justified,  and  earnest  complaint  was  made 
on  account  of  the  treatment  which  Jerome  was  receiving.  This 
letter  was  read  September  8,  at  a  public  session  of  the  Council ; 
the  Fathers  of  the  Council  were  as  much  enraged  as  horrified  at  it. 
Hatred  toward  Jerome  was  great,  but  they  wished  to  take  care  of 
themselves  for  fear  of  the  threats  of  the  Bohemian  Estates.  On 
this  account  the  proceeding  against  him  was  suddenly  changed. 
Not  his  execution  but  his  recantation  was  the  end  towards  which 
all  their  efforts  were  directed.  In  this  case  he  would  be  released. 

We  have  now  reached  a  dark  spot  in  the  life  of  this  noble  witness 
for  evangelical  truth.  Let  us  not  rashly  pass  sentence.  His  body 
exhausted  by  the  sufferings  of  a  long-continued  and  cruel  imprison- 
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raent ;  disease  crushed  him  down  ;  the  fiery  man  of  energy  in  the 
dark,  solitary  dungeon,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  men,  and 
nearly  dead  from  starvation.  His  cunning  enemies  made  use  of 
this  state  of  affairs  in  order  to  obtain  a  recantation  from  him. 
They  threatened,  they  admonished,  they  flattered  and  entreated 
him.  He  was  weak  and  he  had  to  pay  dear  for  his  weakness  ;  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  renounce  his  errors.  When  the  first  form¬ 
ula  of  abjuration  was  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  Council, 
he  agreed  to  a  second  ;  in  open  session,  September  23,  he  pronoun¬ 
ced  it  before  the  assembled  fathers  and  compared  his  step  to  a 
modest  heatf e-offering  brought  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  assembled  fathers 
appeared  as  an  offering  of  gold  and  silver  and  scarlet.  In  the 
formula  itself  the  errors  of  Wickliffe  and  John  Huss  were  rejected 
as  heretical.  Jerome  declared  himself  in  full  harmony  with  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  desired  also  to  purge  himself  from  his  errors 
touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  everything  he  submitted 
unreservedly  to  the  decision  of  the  Church-Councils.  The  formula 
of  abjuration  was  furthermore  subscribed  to  with  his  own  hand. 

The  Council  had  obtained  its  object ;  there  was  no  further  cause 
for  detaining  Jerome  any  longer  in  prison.  But  the  impression  had 
been  made  on  the  assembled  fathers  by  his  whole  manner,  that  hie 
lips  had  abjured,  but  not  his  heart.  He  was  taken  back  to  the  dark 
dangeon;  at  no  time  was  he  entirely  freed  from  chains.  As  fear 
of  the  Bohemians  somewhat  subsided,  the  treatment  of  Jerome  be¬ 
come  more  severe.  On  the  29th  of  October,  Gerson  promulgated 
a  treatise,  in  which  he  sought  to  establish  that  one  accused  of  her¬ 
esy  still  stood,  under  certain  circumstances,  under  suspicion  of 
heresy  even  after  a  public  recantation.  The  party  inimical  to  re¬ 
form  made  their  arrangements  immediately,  and  demanded  that 
the  trial  for  heresy  be  again  opened  up  in  his  case,  under  pretext 
that  some  Carmelite  monks  of  Prague,  whose  Order  he  had  offend¬ 
ed,  had  new  facts  for  the  existence  of  complaints  against  Jerome. 
This  was  even  too  strong  for  the  commissioners  then  acting  in  his 
case.  They  refused  a  reopening  of  the  investigation,  and  voted  for 
the  release  of  the  accused  from  the  confinement  of  the  dungeon. 
When  they  obtained  no  hearing  on  this  subject,  and  indeed  were 
even  charged  with  bribery,  they  dissolved  the  Commission.  New 
commissioners,  the  titular  Patriarch  John  of  Constantinople,  and 
Doctor  Nicholas  of  Dinkelsbuhl,  were  then  appointed;  this  selec¬ 
tion  itself  gave  the  greatest  cause  for  fear  in  the  case  of  Jerome ; 
they  belonged  to  those  associate  members  of  the  Council,  who  had 
sot  rested  until  Huss  was  brought  to  the  funeral  pile. 

Soon  the  flames  of  fanaticism  burned  more  violently  than  ever 
among  the  fathers  of  the  Council.  Neither  the  insurrection  of  the 
restless  in  Bohemia,  nor  a  second  and  still  more  threatening  letter 
fron  the  Bohemian  nobility  restrained  the  enemies  of  reform  from 
the  extremest  measures.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1416,  all 
the  signers  of  that  letter  were  summoned,  in  a  spirit  of  insolent  de¬ 
rision,  to  defend  their  faith  and  lives  before  the  bar  of  the  Church 
Council.  2 
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In  the  mean  time  Jerome  had  again  lingered  nearly  half  a  year 
in  his  dungeon.  It  was  neither  chains  nor  solitude,  hut  hunger 
which  mostly  tormented  him.  He  had  come  in  his  earnest  inter¬ 
nal  meditation  to  a  knowledge  of  his  weakness  and  the  offense  com¬ 
mitted  therein  against  God  and  the  truth,  which  he  had  confessed 
throughout  his  life.  The  pangs  of  remorse  gnawed  at  his  soul ;  still 
it  was  not  remorse  unto  death,  but  remorse  unto  life.  When  the 
reopening  of  the  trial  was  indeed  determined  upon,  and  the  newly- 
appointed  Commission  was  charged  with  a  reinvestigation,  Jerome 
declared  to  the  same  that  he  deeply  regretted  his  recantation  and 
considered  it  a  serious  offense.  At  a  private  session  of  the  Council 
held  April  27,  1416,  a  preliminary  investigation  was  held.  Porty- 
five  points  of  complaint  were  brought  up  against  Jerome,  and  these 
the  Procurator  of  the  Council  afterwards  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  two.  They  consisted  in  part  of  well  known  facts,  that  he  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  heresy  of  Wickliffe,  despised  the  disciplinary  power  of 
the  Church,  reviled  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  Princes,  was  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  John  Hubs,  had  agitated  the  Bohemian  nobility  to  an  in¬ 
surrection,  delivered  heretical  doctrines  at  Paris,  Cologne,  and 
Heidelberg.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  mentioned  as  a  reproach 
that  he  made  religious  subjects  profane,  and  had  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  clergy.  The  whole  indictment  was  a  cunning  web  of  semi¬ 
truths  and  whole-lies,  perfectly  fitted  together  so  as  to  induce  an 
assemblage  prepossessed  against  the  prisoner  to  be  as  malevolent 
as  possible.  The  fact  that  Wickliffe’s  likeness,  painted  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  halo  around  it,  hung  in  Jerome’s  chamber  at  Prague, 
was  also  seized  as  a  point  for  complaint.  He  should  have  uttered 
the  “wicked”  assertion,  that  the  veil  of  the  Yirgin  Mary  did  not 
deserve  any  greater  reverence  than  the  skin  of  the  ass  on  which 
Christ  rode.  The  most  ridiculous  accusation,  doubtless,  was  that  in 
which  the  Procurator  of  the  Council  declared  that  Jerome,  during 
his  imprisonment,  had  indulged  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
although  it  was  known  that  prisoners  in  close  custody  wanted 
even  the  most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life.  The  closing  sen¬ 
tence  ran  thus,  that  Jerome  should  be  publicly  examined  on  all 
these  accusations,  if  necessary  submitted  to  torture,  and  if  he  de¬ 
nied  them  or  adhered  to  his  errors,  he  should  be  judged  by  the  stat¬ 
utes  of  the  Church. 

The  first  hearing  was  arranged  for  the  2f>d  of  May,  1416,  in  the 
Cathedral.  He  was  allowed  to  have  a  written  defense,  in  which 
he  refuted  a  host  of  untruths  and  errors.  That  he  had  ever  em¬ 
ployed  force  to  secure  a  reception  for  his  own  convictions,  he  orally 
disclaimed  with  earnestness  and  solemnity.  He  also  declared  with 
the  courage  of  a  true  Confessor,  which  God  had  given  him  again  in 
consequence  of  his  sincere  repentance,  that  he  considered  the  traffic 
in  indulgences  as  a  revolting  misuse  of  the  Church.  On  the  26th  of 
May  the  public  trial  was  continued.  Jerome  answered  most  of  the 
questions  propounded  to  him  with  a  simple  Yes  or  No;  his  sen¬ 
tence  had  been  resolved  upon  in  the  hearts  of  his  judges,  and  he  had 
received  from  God  grace  to  bear  the  severest  with  patience  and 
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resignation.  The  President  of  the  Assembly,  the  titular  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  announced  that  he  was  convicted  of  fourfold  her¬ 
esy.  Again  the  Council  expected  an  abjuration  and  with  it  the 
total  moral  destruction  of  the  accused.  But  in  this  they  were  de¬ 
ceived.  God  had  wonderfully  strengthened  the  instrument  of  His 
Word  and  Spirit,  although  feeble  before.  The  body,  exhausted  by 
torments  and  sorrows  of  all  kinds,  had  become  a  vessel  of  the  Spirit 
consecrated  from  on  high;  neither  flatteries  nor  threats  had  any 
eft'e^p  now.  Jerome  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  to  address  the  Council  once  more  before  the  final  sentence  was 
pronounced.  Ho  began  with  a  prayer  full  of  unction,  and  made 
mention  of  the  witnesses  for  truth  in  olden  times,  Socrates,  Seneca, 
Elias,  Stephen.  Hatred  was  the  motive  for  his  prosecution,  and 
he  would  fall  as  an  offering  to  it.  With  warmth  he  dwelt  on  his 
friendship  for  IIuss,  whose  purity  of  soul  and  heroic  courage  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  terms  of  highest  praise.  His  own  recantation  he 
bewailed  modestly  and  penitently ;  weakness  of  the  flesh,  fear  of 
the  flames  of  death,  these  were  the  causes  of  the  same.  To  his  last 
breath  he  would  recognize  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliffe  and  Huss ;  he  differed  from  them  only  in  regard  to  the 
Holy  Supper,  and  therein  his  views  agreed  with  those  of  the  early 
fathers.  With  all  possible  earnestness  he  especially  condemned  the 
unchristian  life  of  many  of  the  clergy. 

The  Council  was  deeply  moved  ;  the  words  of  the  Confessor  en¬ 
tered  their  hearts  as  though  they  were  spears  and  nails.  But  they 
must  either  bow  to  this  steadfast  courage  of  the  Confessor — and 
that  was  impossible — or  they  must  bumble  him.  The  final  decis¬ 
ion  was  once  more  postponed  and  Jerome  carried  back  to  his  dun¬ 
geon.  The  final  session  in  his  case  was  held  May  30;  it  was  not 
quite  an  accident  that  tbe  Emperor  Sigismond  and  the  Elector 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  had  left  Constance.  Jerome  was  allowed  once 
more  an  opportunity  for  a  recantation.  But  with  untrembling 
firmness  he  replied,  “I  hold  and  believe  all  the  articles  ofthe  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith,  just  as  they  are  held  and  believed  by  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  The  cause  for  my  condemnation  depends  entirely  on  this, 
that  I  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  condemnation  of  those  holy  men, 
Wickliffe  and  Huss,  who  have  been  unjustly  condemned  by  you, 
because  they  assailed  your  wicked  manner  of  living.”  He  said 
this  with  such  enthusiasm  and  vigor,  that  even  his  deadly  enemies 
could  not  restrain  their  admiration.  The  Bishop  of  Lodi  sought  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  his  words,  by  commending  the  mild  treatment 
of  the  Council  towards  him,  in  order  to  set  off  his  heretical  stiff¬ 
neckedness  in  the  most  striking  manner.  Arius,  Sabellius,  Faustus, 
and  Nestorius  were  not  more  wicked  heretics.  His  most  wicked 
crime  was  the  withdrawal  ofthe  recantation  made  before.  Jerome 
was  very  much  provoked  at  this  cruel,  untruthful  speech,  and  cast 
from  him  with  indignation  the  stigma  of  heresy.  He  closed  thus : 
“I  see  very  well  that  you  are  prepared  to  condemn  me  wdthout 
having  found  a  reason  I  am  prepared  for  it ;  but  know  ye  that  I 
shall  leave  a  thorn  in  your  consciences  which  shall  not  cease  to  tor- 
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ment  your  soul.  I  hereby  summons  you  before  the  most  high  and 
unerring  Judge,  the  Almighty  God,  before  whom  ye  must  give  ac¬ 
count  of  your  unjust  acts.”  By  some  it  is  reported  that  Jerome 
promised  that  this  account  should  be  required  after  one  hundred 
years.  Exactly  one  hundred  years  later  God  raised  up  Luther. 
His  words  were  uttered  with  a  dignity  and  force  which  even  the 
most  blunted  feelings  could  not  resist ;  an  eye  witness  who  was  not 
amicably  disposed  to  him  remarks — “un terrified,  with  contempt  of 
death,  a  second  Cato.”  $ 

The  sentence  of  death  was  now  pronounced.  “As  a  withered 
branch,”  in  the  fanatical  language  of  the  times,  “he  was  to  be 
thrown  away,  since  by  his  recantation  like  a  dog  he  had  returned 
to  his  vomit;  as  a  renegade  heretic  he  should  be  thrust  out  of  the 
Church  and  doomed  to  perdition.”  The  executioner  now  took  him 
from  the  'aotherly  hands  of  the  Church.  A  cap  painted  with  dia¬ 
bolic  representations  was  put  on  his  head,  as  was  the  case  with 
Hues.  With  his  face  directed  towards  Heaven,  he  sang  consolatory 
spiritual  songs  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  funeral 
pile  was  placed  on  the  very  spot  where  Huss  had  breathed  forth 
his  spirit.  Kneeling  before  the  stake,  he  prayed  fervently.  Whilst 
the  executioner  bound  him  with  chains  and  cords  to  the  stake,  cov¬ 
ered  with  wood  and  straw,  he  sang  with  a  loud  and  joyous  voice  an 
Easter  song,  pronounced  the  three  articles  of  the  Christian  Eaith 
with  a  still  more  distinct  voice  and  said  to  the  people:  “What  I 
now  sing,  I  believe.  I  die  because  I  will  not  call  the  condemnation 
of  Huss  just  and  right.”  The  funeral  pile  was  then  ignited  with 
torches.  He  said :  “Father,  in  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.” 
The  flames  enveloped  him  with  smoke  and  steam,  and  his  last  aud¬ 
ible  sound  was,  “Father,  Almighty  God,  have  mercy  on  me,  forgive 
me  my  sins.  Thou  knowest  I  have  sincerely  loved  Thy  Truth.” 

Thus  died  Jerome  of  Prague  for  his  evangelical  testimony 
against  unevangelical  doctrines  and  unevangelical  practices.  His 
ashes,  in  order  to  destroy  every  trace  of  his  existence,  were  thrown 
into  the  Ehine.  But  his  spirit  continues  to  live  in  all  those,  who 
await  the  appearance  of  Christ.  They  may  kill  the  body ;  but  truth 
is  immortal. 


A  Quaker’s  Advice  to  Money-hunters. — A  prudent  and  well 
disposed  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  once  gave  the  following 
advice :  “John,”  said  he,  “I  hear  thou  art  going  to  be  married.” 
“Yes,”  replied  John,  “I  am.”  “Well,”  replied  the  man  of  drab,  “I 
have  one  little  piece  of  advice  to  give  theo,  and  that  is,  never  mar¬ 
ry  a  woman  worth  more  than  thou  art.  When  I  married  my  wife, 
I  was  worth  just  fifty  shillings,  and  she  was  worth  sixty- two  ;  and 
whenever  any  difference  has  occurred  between  us  since,  she  has 
always  thrown  up  the  odd  shillings.” 
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DER  ALTE  FEURHERD. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I. 

Die  alte  Dichter  Iowa  schmert 
’S  Holzfeuer  uf  der  Feuerherd  ; 

Ihr  schreiwes  hamelt  unser  e’m — 

Ich  lees  es  gern — eskummt  mir  He’m  ! 

’S  is  mir  wie  aus  'em  Hertz  gereed’t; 

Ich  fiihl  wie  wann  ich’s  sehna  det. 

II. 

Now  heutzutag  is'  net  meh  so, 
Kohloffasehntm’r  high  un’  low; 

Un  bei  da  menschta  hocha  Leut, 

Is  net  a  mol  a  Feu’r  in  sight ! 

Du  staunscht  ? — ’s  is  so — verloss  dich  druf — 
Die  Hitz  kommt  aus ’m  Keller  ruf ! 

III. 

Do  is  m’r  oft  recht  iibel  dra’ ; 

Wo  sitzt  m’r  hi’  ? — wo  gukt  m’r  nah  ? 
G’wohnt  is  m’r  an  die  alte  Leier 
Un  nix  scheint  recht — m’r  gukt  for’s  Feuer  ! 
Wek  mit  so  fashions — sin  nix  wert — 

Geb  mir  die  alte  Feuerherd. 

IV. 

For  seller  Spot  trag  ich  im  Hertz 
Fascht  immer  fort  ’n  He’mweh-Schmertz, 
Was  ich  a  thu — wo  ich  a  bin — 

Dort  gehna  mei  Gedanka  bin. 

Es  bleibt  mir  immer  lieb  un’  wert, 

Der  alte,  warme  Feuerherd. 

V. 

Der  Hinnerklotz  war  dick  un’  rund, 

Un  forna  dra’  die  Feuerhund, 

Uf  seller  thut  mer’s  klener  Holtz, 

Nord  steigt  die  Flamm  gar  hell  un  stoltz  ; 
Un’  wann  der  Starmwind  drausa  haust, 

Wie  dann  der  Zug  im  Scharnsta  braust! 

VI. 

Im  Vorroth  hot  m’r  Holtz  bereit, 

Un’  ufgepeilt  uf  ener  Seit ; 

Un’  driwa  steht,  nach  alter  Ituhl, 

Der  gutgewor’ne  Schinnastuhl. 

Die  Zang  un’  Schaufel  hen  ihr  Zweck 
M’r  stellt  sie  dort  in’s  Scharnsta-Eck. 
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VII. 

Sell  Mantelbord — was  halt’s  so  viel ! — 

Die  Lichtersteck  un’  Kaffemuhl — 

Die  Biegeleisa,  gros  un  kle, 

Seht  m’r  dort  all  beisamma  steh  ; 

Die  Schwowelholtzlin  noch  dazu — 

M’r  konnt  net  oline  selle  thu  ! 

VIII. 

Now,  wann  m’r  Owets  sitzt  un  gukt, 

Wie’s  doeh  dort  in  da  Kohla  spuckt  1 
Es  gliiht,  un  strahlt — weis,  schwartz,  un  roth — 
Now  gans  lewendig,  un  now  tod  ; 

M’r  gukt,  un  denkt — m’r  werd  gans  still ! — * 

Un’  kann  jusht  sehna  was  m’r  will ! 

IX. 

Wie  scho,  wan  m’r  der  Owet  spendt 
Am  Feuer,  bis  es  nunner  brennt; 

M’r  mehnt  die  Kohla  sucha  Huh, 

Die  Weis-Esch  schliert,  un  dekt  sie  zu, 

Sie  gewa  sich  so  traumisch  hin, 

Wie  Aaga  wann  sie  schlafrig  sin  ! 

X. 

Hot  m’r  en  g’wisser  Freund  bei  Seit! 

M’r  sehnt  fiel  meh  bei  solcher  Zeit ! 

Wann  zwe  mit  nanner  guka,  scheint 
Das  Herdfeuer  herlich,  guter  Freund  ! 

Un  bisht  du  ens  von  solchem  Paar, 

*  Dann  sagsht  net  gern  wer’s  anner  war  I 


XI. 

Do  hest  es,  werra  Junge  oft, 

Wie  gans  vernaddert  unverhofft ! 

Sie  sehna  in  der  Kohla  gluth 
En  Haus  for  sich — en  schemes  Gut — • 

Un  w’olla  mitenanner  fort, 

Zu  hausa  an  dem  schone  Ort. 

XII.  . 

Ich  glab  net  viel  an  Hexerei — 

Mag  sei,  sis  eppes  so  dabei ! 

E’ns  wees  ich  awer  gans  gewiss, 

Es  gebt  ken  Platz  wie  seller  is  ; 

Er  spukt  mir  immer  vor  em  Hertz, 

ETn  weekt  en  Art  von  Freudeschmertz. 

XIII. 

Denk  ich  an  sell  alt  Mantelstiick, 

Dann  kommt  mei  Kindheit  wider  z’riick  ; 
Dann  lebt  der  gute  Vater  noch — 

Dann  is  die  Mammi  wider  Koch  ! 

Un’  die  Geschwister — all  zerstreit  !•— 
Versammle  an  der  Owetzeit ! 
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XXV. 

Vor  mir,  en  Buweli  zart  un’  kle — 
Idegt  ’s  Lewa  wider  wunder  echo  ! 

Die  Hoffnung  lachelt  freudig  fort, 
Wie’s  Bildwerk  in  da  Kohla  dort  ! 
Hier  hab  ich  was  mei’m  Hertz  gefiillt, 
Loss  brause  draus  die  rauhe  Welt ! 


ANOTHER  ORIGINAL  PARABLE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“Boo  !  Boo  !  Boo-o^-oo  !  To  whoo-whoo  !  Ou-ou-ou!” 

“Let  me  see,”  said  the  dove,  “that  sounds  like  danger !  It 
6eems  to  come  from  the  dark,  dismal  swamp  yonder.  And  in  a 
kind  of  responding  voice,  I  hear  the  same  warning  also  from  the 
hill-top  woods  along  the  river.  True  it  does  not  say  that  there  is 
evil  about ;  but  the  fear-boding  sound  awfully  suggests  it.  The 
dread  which  it  inspires  is  as  bad  as  the  reality.” 

Thus  said  the  timid  dove  and  trembled,  till  even  her  smooth  and 
placid  feathers  shook  from  fear. 

“The  voice  suggests  danger!”  the  gentle  bird  repeated,  and  was 
just  about  to  fly  a-way  when  the  robin  came  to  ask  the  news. 

“News?”  said  the  dove,  “there  is  no  actual  news  that  I  know 
of,  but  I  have  heard  a  fearful  suggestion.  There  must  be  evil 
things  brewing  somewhere.  A  voice  in  the  swamp  yonder  is  kind 
enough  to  sound  the  alarm  !” 

“What  did  the  voice  say?” 

“It  said  nothing  distinctly  or  definitely,”  said  the  dove  ;  “but  its 
language  is  evidently  intended  to  awaken  fear — there  must  be  dan¬ 
ger  !”* 

“Where  is  the  danger?” 

“The  voice  does  not  say  where.  That  makes  it  all  the  more  per¬ 
plexing,  and  alarming.  But  I  hope — .  There  !  do  you  not  hear  it  ?” 

“Boo!  Boo!  Boo-o-o !  Wooch-a-whoo-o-o !” 

“Ah  !  ‘silly  dove  without  heart/  as  even  the  scriptures  call  you  ! 
Don’t  you  know  that  sound  ?  That  is  the  owl,  who  sees  in  the 
night,  but  cannot  see  in  day-time.  In  other  words,  he  can  see 
wThen  all  the  other  birds  can’t,  and  can’t  see  when  the  other  birds 
can.  In  day-time,  when  we  are  all  out  at  our  business,  ho  sits  and 
dreams,  and  imagines,  and  is  full  of  fear  and  suspicion.” 

“What’s  up  now  ?”  said  the  woodpecker,  who  just  then  lit  upon 
a  stake  near  by,  and  heard  the  conversation. 

“There  !”  said  the  dove,  “don’t  you  hear  that  awful  voice  from 
the  dark  woods  ?” 

“Ha,  ha !”  laughed  the  woodpecker.  “Have  you  heard  the  last 
news  ?” 

“No  !”  said  both  at  once,  “what  is  it  ?” 
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“The  owl,  you  know,  cannot  see  distinctly  what  is  around  him 
in  daytime  because  the  light  is  too  great.  So  he  imagines,  and  sus¬ 
pects  all  kind  of  things.  So  the  other  day  he  called  a  tom-tit  up 
to  him,  and  what  do  you  think  he  told  the  little  bird  V ’ 

“What?” 

“He  told  him  that  he  had  heard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  not  far 
from  where  he  sat;  and  he  hinted  that  some  of  the  larger  birds 
were  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the  smaller  birds,  and  all  the 
innocently  natured  birds,  and  all  the  little  birdlets  in  the  nests. 
That  he  feared  they  intended  to  metamorphose  all  the  little  birds 
and  birdlets  into  little  snakes,  or  something  of  the  kind.  That  he 
had  heard  something  l  Yery  naturally,  tomtit  gave  the  alarm.” 

“Hark  ye,”  said  the  dove,  “did  I  not  tell  you  ?  That  fearful 
voice  from  the  woods  says  the  same  in  effect,  only  not  so  clearly, 
and  not  in  words.” 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  said  the  woodpecker.  “I  often  hammer  the 
hollow  tree,  when  the  wood-worm  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  habit 
— and  something  must  be  allowed  to  the  owl  in  the  same  way.  He 
is  perhaps  experimenting;  and  he  will  have  something  to  chuckle 
over  through  the  dreary  day,  as  he  sits  blind,  and  turns  his 
heavy  head  and  rolls  his  big  eyes,  in  the  hollow  tree,  and  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  made  some  stir  among  the  birds. 
The  birds  shall  know  that  he  is  about,  even  if  he  cannot  see.” 

By  this  time  the  robin  began  to  get  over  the  fright  which  the 
timidity  of  the  dove  had  also  produced  in  him,  and  he  undertook  to 
say  j 

“Besides,  you  know,  the  owl  has  a  reputation  to  sustain.  By 
some  means  or  other — some  think  by  his  habit  of  solemn  and  awful 
thinking,  others  on  account  of  his  startling  and  stunning  mode  of 
utterance — he  has  gotten,  among  some  human  nations,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  bird  of  wisdom.  This  he  must  ne.eds  know;  and 
if  he  does  not  know,  he  must  guess ;  but  as  even  guessing  may  be 
dangerous  to  one’s  reputation,  he  must  suppose,  suggest,  suspect, 
or  insinuate.” 

“You  have  heard  the  word  Boogaboo  ?”  asked  the  woodpecker. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  dove. 

“Do  you  know  from  what  it  is  derived  ?” 

“Ho ;  never  looked  into  that  matter;  but  it  means  some  imagi¬ 
nary  evil  being,  who  hides  himself  in  covert,  or  is  supposed  to  be 
there.” 

“Bight — some  black  man  in  the  dark,  with  whose  salutary  near¬ 
ness  mothers  are  wont  to  frighten  their  children  into  obedience 
and  piety.” 

“So  I  have  always  understood  it,”  said  the  dove. 

“But  the  origin  of  the  name.  That  is  the  question  before  us. 
Know  then  that  the  Latin  people  called  the  owl  Bobo.  This  name 
it  evidently  got  from  the  sound  of  its  voice  ;  for  if  you  sound  the 
o’s  a  little  long  and  dolefully,  you  have  a  noise  very  much  like  that 
made  by  the  owl.  How,  as  the  owl  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  forth 
those  ghostly  and  fearful  bodings,  which  from  their  awful  indis- 
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tinct  suggestiveness,  are  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  timid 
with  dread,  he  has  become  proverbial  for  frightening  children. 
Hence  all  those  imaginary  beings  which  serve  Hie  same  purpose, 
derive  their  name  from  the  sound  he  makes.  Thus  we  have  Bobo , 
— and  then,  by  an  easy  transition — boogaboo /” 

“But  do  you  think/’  said  the  dove,  “there  is  nothing  in  the  story 
he  told  the  tomtit?” 

“Ho ;  not  any  more  than  there  is  to  be  feared  from  those  imagi¬ 
nary  beings  who  are  namesakes  of  his.” 

“But  are  not  the  rest  of  the  birds  alarmed?” 

“Hot  a  bit  of  it.  They  are  not  children,  to  be  humbugged  by 
the  mere  suspicions  of  that  ghostly  oracle,  who,  with  all  his  fearful 
soundings,  can  go  no  farther  than  to  hint  to  tomtit  that  he  heard 
something  !  Among  human  beings,  when  a  mother  throws  up  her 
hand  before  her  face,  looks  awful,  and  says  in  a  stern  voice  to  her 
children  :  ‘Do  you  hear  something  in  the  darkroom  ?’  They  hear 
something,  of  course  !  At  least,  they  think  they  hear  something; 
and  she  has  gained  her  end — that  is,  she  has  gained  an  end.  The 
little  ones  are  alarmed  ;  whether  they  are  made  better  by  this 
kind  of  frightening  discipline,  moralists  are  not  agreed.  To  me  it 
is  doubtful.” 

“I  have  seen,”  said  the  wren,  who  had  also  been  present  for  some 
time,  but  had  kept  silent,  “I  have  seen  on  such  occasions,  when  I 
happened  to  be  hopping  near  the  kitchen  door  in  search  of  crumbs, 
that  the  larger  children  understand  the  same ;  and  when  their 
mother  hints  about  the  black  man  in  the  dark,  they  look  at  each 
other  and  titter,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘We  are  too  old  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  man  in  the  dark.’  ” 

“But  the  conspiracy  !”  said  the  dove,  still  somewhat  anxious. 
“Pshaw  !”  said  the  robin,  “even  the  owl  did  not  see  a  conspiracy  ; 
lie  only  hinted  that  there  might  be  something  of  the  kind,  and  said 
he  had  heard  something  !  He  may  have  heard  the  echo  of  his  own 
frightening  boo-hoo  !  for  all  we  know.” 

“Turn  the  little  birds  and  birdlets  into  little  serpents  !”  said  the 
woodpecker,  with  a  scornful  look.  “Who  ever  heard  of  such  non¬ 
sense  ?  That  is  more  easily  suspected  than  done.  Besides  each 
bird  is  naturally  concerned  for  the  honor  of  the  whole  bird  genera¬ 
tion.  Even  if  the  large  birds  had  the  power  to  do  such  a  graceless 
thing,  would  not  every  bird  feel  ashamed  to  have  its  fellow-birds, 
even  though  they  be  small,  crawling  about  as  little  snakes,  and  have 
everybody  pointing  at  them,  and  saying  in  contempt,  ‘These  be¬ 
long  to  your  generation  !’  I  tell  you  the  thing  is  absurd  !” 

At  this  point,  the  humming  bird,  who  had  come  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  some  time  before,  unannounced,  having  just  at  that  time  a 
brave  and  philosophical  spell  on  him,  beckoned,  opened  his  mouth, 
and  said : 

“Gentlemen,  being,  as  I  am,  one  of  the  smallest  of  birds,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  metamorphosis 
proposed,  hinted  at,  suggested,  and  insinuated,  does  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  either  physical,  pschycological,  or  moral  possibility. 
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It  is  a  thing  unnecessary,  therefore  it  is  useless;  it  would  be  cruel, 
therefore  it  is  unlikely :  it  is  impossible,  and  therefore  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  !”  * 

Just  at  that  moment  the  ghostly  sound  from  the  dark  woods  was 
heard  once  more,  and  if  possible  “somewhat  louder  than  before  !” 

“Boo  !  Boo  !  Boo-oo-oo  !  To-whoo-oo  !  Ou-ou-ou  l” 

Then  the  birds  held  one  ear  down,  as  birds  do  when  they  listen, 
looked  at  each  other,  and  when  they  had  given  a  hearty  laugh, 
they  flew  away  to  attend  to  their  business  as  before. 

And  the  dove  said  “What  an  owl  that  is  !” 


ALEXANDER  AND  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  IMMORTALITY. 

A  PERSIAN  LEGEND. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  MEISSNER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  bold  Macedonian,  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  had  already 
warred  and  conquered  during  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Greece, 
Persia,  Scythia,  India  and  Egypt,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  earth  as  then  known,  already  owned  his  sceptre.  His¬ 
tory  already  unanimously  joined  to  call  him  Great.  His  subjects 
honored  in  him  a  present  divinity.  No  monarch  ventured  to 
measure  strength  with  him ;  and  in  whatever  direction  he  turned 
his  arms,  messengers  came  to  him  when  yet  at  a  distance  to  offer 
him  subjection.  Still  his  insatiable  spirit  was  not  at  rest. 

Ever  since  a  certain  Magus,  or  Sage,  had  related  to  him  that 
some  where  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  earth  there  was  to  be  found 
the  Fountain  of  Immortality — a  spring  from  which  flowed  water 
possessing  the  virtue  of  renewing  the  youth  of  all  things — ever 
since  that  time  this  monarch  had  less  desire  for  the  conquest  of  new 
lands,  but  only  the  more  longing  for  this  fountain.  The  fact  that 
all  earthly  power  is  disturbing  in  its  character,  and  that  all  glitter 
of  greatness  is  evanescent,  Alexander  had  often  confessed  in  a  half 
audible  manner,  but  still  more  frequent^  sighed  over  in  secret.  At 
the  death  of  a  dear  friend  the  thought  of  immortality  took  hold  pow¬ 
erfully  upon  his  spirit.  True,  he  called  himself  the  son  of  Ammon, 
but  he  still  felt  himself  to  be  human.  Perpetually,  therefore,  did 
that  wonderful  well  float  before  the  vision  of  his  spirit.  There — 
there  only,  he  hoped  to  make  his  life,  and  his  greatness  at  the 
same  time,  imperishable.  Of  every  sage  of  the  Orient  did  he  solicit 
his  opinion.  All  these  guessed,  supposed,  and  contended  among 
one  another ;  no  one  knew  anything  definitely  in  regard  to  it.  At 
length  Alexander  called  to  him  also  his  own  teacher,  the  renowned 
Aristotle. 

Far  from  the  campaigns  and  encampments  of  his  royal  pupil,  this 
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illustrious  teacher  had  meanwhile  resided  in  Athens,  where  he 
taught,  and  also  unweariedly  studied  for  himself.  His  ardent 
thirst  after  knowledge  and  wisdom  caused  him  often  to  deny  him¬ 
self  of  all  enjoyments  by  day,  and  even  of  sleep  at  night.  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  ho  now  came  forth  from  his  philosophical 
retirement;  with  still  more  unpleasantness  did  he  hear  the  ques¬ 
tion  propounded  to  him  for  answer  by  the  king.  Why  he  put  that 
question  he  could  easily  guess;  and  he  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  evade  ail  responsibility  for  consequences — or  rather  all  personal 
participation  in  those  consequences  by  a  plea  of  ignorance,  when 
he  reminded  himself  that  to  speak  the  truth  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  a  wise  man.  Accordingly  he  confessed  that  he  also  had 
read  many  things  in  ancient  manuscripts  in  regard  to  this  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Immortality.  Yet  immeasureable,  he  said,  and  for  mortals 
almost  insurmountable  are  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  those  who  seek  for  it.  To  the  divinity  itself  the  struggling  to¬ 
ward  it  even  appeared  unpleasant ;  that  it  seems  like  a  wish  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  wheel  of  human  fate,  and  could  be  regarded,  on  closer 
consideration,  as  a  frivolous  absurdity.  For  by  a  continuance  on 
this  earth  the  way  to  another,  and  as  it  would  seem,  a  much  better 
world,  would  be  barred. 

The  sense  and  meaning  of  these  words  were  sufficiently  plain ; 
still  Alexander  did  not  wish  to  understand  them.  Whoever  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him  danger  in  any  undertaking,  thereby  recommended  it 
to  him;  and  to  one  whom  the  whole  earth  had  already  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  conqueror,  a  warfare  against  fate  itself  seemed  almost  the 
only  enterprise  that  remained  suitable  to  his  courage  Hence  he 
insisted  only  the  more  that  the  sage  should  tell  him  all  he  knew,  or 
even  guessed,  of  this  wonderful  fountain.  At  length  Aristotle  yield¬ 
ed  ;  opened  to  him  the  whole  treasure  of  his  knowdedge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  as  early  as  the  third  day  Alexander  with  his  hosts  took 
up  the  march.  That  Aristotle  was  required,  unwilling  as  he  was, 
to  accompany  him,  may  be  readily  supposed. 

To  relate  all  that  occurred  on  the  way  would  be  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  impossible.  True,  at  least  ten  historians  followed  the  am¬ 
bitious  monarch  on  his  way  ;  and  they  wrote  thick  and  pouderous 
works  on  his  deeds,  which  have  perhaps  perished,  for  this  reason, 
that  they  were  too  particular  and  comprehensive.  Onl}r  anecdotes 
have  escaped  the  devastating  stream  of  time,  and  deserve  in  even 
a  hasty  narrative  a  little  room. 

His  accompanying  host  had  reached  a  point  at  least  two  or  threo 
hundred  miles  beyond  Alexandria,  when  the  conqueror  of  the 
world  heard  of  a  hermit  who  lived  to  one  side  in  the  wilderness, 
and  who  was  regarded  far  and  wide  as  a  holy  man,  and  was  said 
to  know  a  thousand  things  unknown  to  ordinary  men.  Alexander 
desired  to  see  him  ;  went  with  a  large  escort  to  his  hut,  and  stood 
in  the  door.  The  hermit,  just  engaged  in  reading,  did  not  arise; 
he  merely  cast  a  single  derisive  glance  at  the  monarch,  and  a  second 
repressed  smile  on  his  followers,  and  read  on  in  the  book  which  lay 
before  him.  Perdicas,  the  chief  of  Alexander’s  retinue,  reproached 
the  hermit  on  account  of  his  conduct. 
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“And  why,”  said  the  hermit,  “should  I  arise  ?  Why  should  I 
humble  myself  before  the  slave  of  my  slaves  ?” 

“I  a  slave  of  your  slaves !”  exclaimed  Alexander  in  great  sur¬ 
prise.  “At  least  explain  yourself;  for  this  I  cannot  understand.” 

“Because,  alas  !  you  so  little  understand  yourself.  Are  you  not 
a  slave  of  your  passions,  which  I  have  learned  to  make  subject  to 
myself?” 

“And  Aristotle  ? — do  you  also  regard  him  unworthy  of  your  re¬ 
spect  ?” 

“I  have  heard  many  good  things  of  him  ;  have  also  seen  proofs 
of  his  wisdom.  Let  him  be  seated  here  on  my  bench,  if  he  chooses 
to  do  so.  But  he  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  surprised  to  see 
him  in  your  retinue.  Silent  wisdom  by  the  side  of  idle  glory  ;  virtue 
by  the  side  of  tyranny  ;  desire  of  knowledge  by  the  side  of  love 
of  conquest,  that  is,  the  lamb  is  hitched  with  the  wolf,  the  deer 
with  the  tiger.” 

In  spite  of  this  certainly  not  very  flattering  reception,  Alexan¬ 
der  still  adhered  to  his  purpose,  and  inquired  of  the  blunt  man  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  Fountain  of  Immortality.  He  required  an 
answer,  which  was  given  with  a  readiness  over  which  Alexander 
could  not  conceal  his  surprise. 

“Do  not  on  this  account  praise  me  too  much,”  said  the  hermit. 
“It  is  our  duty  not  to  withhold  from  our  fellow  men  the  knowledge 
we  have  gathered.  Besides  this,  yet  hope  that  the  eternal  fore¬ 
sight  will  make  even  the  truth  in  your  case  a  snare  ;  and  I  rejoice 
to  see  the  enemy  of  humanity  on  a  path  which  leads  tenfold  more 
certainly  to  a  speedy  death  than  to  unlimited  life.” 

Alexander  smiled,  forgave  him,  and  moved  forward.  Some  hun¬ 
dred  miles  farther  on  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Brahmins, 
those  sages  of  India,  who  follow  the  teachings  of  Brahma,  regard¬ 
ing  this  earthly  life  as  a  mere  passage — as  a  probation ;  who  believe 
that  in  every  living  thing  they  meet  a  soul  allied  to  their  own  ; 
who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  spirits  from  one  body 
to  another ;  who  frequently  condemn  themselves  to  poverty,  na¬ 
kedness,  and  not  seldom  to  painful  ordeals,  and  spend  almost  their 
whole  lives  in  abstract  contemplation  on  the  origin  of  things,  and 
the  nature  of  higher  beings.  Here  also  the  son  of  Philip  sought 
out  some  of  the  most  renowned ;  but  here  also  he  found  himself 
treated  with  contempt,  at  least  with  aversion. 

“Insatiable,  blood  thirsty  Greek,”  they  exclaimed.  “Why  you 
are  so  reluctant  to  die  is  easilv  seen  !  You  have  a  foreshadowing 
of  your  future  fate.” 

“And  that  is — ■?” 

“To  be  compelled  to  inhabit  the  body  of  a  lion,  or  of  a  rattle¬ 
snake  ! — to  find  all  animals  fear  and  flee  from  you,  to  be  loved  by 
not  a  single  one;  tormented  by  unsatisfied  hunger  ;  rove  through 
burnt  solitudes ;  to  tear  the  flesh  from  everything  that  comes  near 
you ;  to  breathe  vengeance  after  everything  that  flies  before  you, 
and  finally,  either  to  die  of  unsated  desire,  or  to  fall  by  the  sword 
of  a  mightier  one  !  Conqueror  of  countries,  subjector  of  nations, 
this  is  your  destiny  !” 
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“Excellent !  and  your  lot  V* 

“Is  in  the  hands  of  Brahma !  Still,  should  we  be  able  by  any 
means  to  tame  our  fiercest  foes,  our  own  passions  and  inward  lusts 
— should  we,  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  love  of  wisdom,  by  rev¬ 
erence  toward  a  Jiigher  being,  improve  our  spirits,  then  we  hope, 
when  once  this  body,  the  miserable  tabernacle  of  the  human  spirit, 
shall  be  dissolved,  to  be  newly  united  with  Brahma,  and  to  enjoy 
in  his  bosom  an  imperishable  blessedness.” 

“Enjoy  it !”  said  Alexander.  “I  at  least  cheerfully  wish  you  all 
this  bliss  and  honor  ;  but  allow  me  also  the  bliss  after  which  I  sigh, 
and  tell  me,  am  1  still  on  the  right  way  ?” 

“As  yet  you  are  !” 

“And  how  shall  I  do  so  as  to  remain  in  the  right  course  V* 

“Seek  for  the  monument  of  Bacchus,  which  stands  one  hundred 
miles  farther  on.  Besides,  you  also  profess  to  be  his  brother.  May 
be  you  will  learn  things  from  him  which  he  himself  did  not  under¬ 
stand.” 

Gladly  would  Alexander  have  learned  yet  other  things  from 
them  ;  but  they  remained  stubbornly  silent.  The  hosts  proceeded. 
New  peoples  were  conquered  and  still  more  frightened.  At  length 
they  arrived  at  the  place,  where  the  monument  was  said  to  have 
stood.  A  dense  grove  hid  it.  A  certain  reverential  dread  kept  all 
the  neighboring  nations  away  from  it.  Alexander  and  his  warriors, 
to  whom  fear  was  unknown,  penetrated  and  first  reached  the  wood. 
In  the  middle  of  it  they  discovered  a  building.  It  could  be  seen 
that  it  was  a  temple — yea,  a  magnificent  temple.  True,  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  lay  in  ruins.  The  gates,  still  standing,  of  the  most  beautiful 
oriental  marble,  were  excellently  ornamented  with  images,  but 
threatened  every  moment  also  to  fall.  The  inner  part  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  appeared  to  be  entirely  desolated.  Alexander  ventured  to  draw 
as  near  to  it  as  possible ;  and  to  some  of  his  warriors  he  gave  the 
command  to  search  completely  through  it  all.  They  removed  the 
rubbish  out  of  the  way,  and  instead  of  the  monument  which  they 
sought,  they  found  a  grave-stone.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  an 
altar.  Here  were  seen  tigers  and  lions  sculptured  in  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  style  on  all  sides.  Ivy,  grape  vines,  and  thyrsus-rods  con¬ 
stituted  the  ornaments  around  the  top.  Gold  and  gems  glittered 
everywhere.  Overgrown  with  moss,  and  in  the  most  ancient  form 
of  Greek  letters,  could  still  be  read  the  following  inscription  : 

“My  courage  and  my  hosts,  it  is  true,  overcame  the  whole  earth, 
yet  I  found  my  own  conqueror  here.  Not  my  conquests,  not  my 
crown,  but  only  the  good  deeds  I  have  done  to  my  fellow-men ;  on¬ 
ly  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  pleasures  which  I  taught  them  to 
know,  comfort  me  in  the  last  moment  of  my  departure.  Greece 
builds  altars  to  Bacchus  as  to  a  god:  India  saw  him  die  while  he 
sought  the  Fountain  of  Immortality.  Whoever  follows  me,  and 
shall  read  this,  be  wiser  !  Turn  back,  and  enjoy  your  present 
blessedness,  and  await  submissively  the  future  !” 

To  warn  more  earnestly  than  this  was  well  nigh  impossible ;  still 
Alexander,  already  deaf  to  so  many  other  counsels,  did  not  stop  for 
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this.  Enraged  on  account  of  his  hopes  thus  turned  to  vanity,  he 
commanded  the  grave  stone  of  Bacchus  to  be  wholly  demolished, 
and  then  went  on  in  his  journey.  The  fruitful  portions  of  India 
vanished  behind  them  ;  the  country  grew  less  inhabited  ;  rougher 
became  the  road,  and  ever  more  stormy  the  heavens.  They  now 
came  into  a  region  of  Which  the  hermit  had  given  them  a  few  frag¬ 
mentary  hints  Dark  caverns  seemed  to  lead  down  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  earth.  There  were  overhanging  rocks,  foggy  air,  and 
darkness  that  might  be  felt  robbed  the  wanderer  of  the  light  of 
day.  Alexander,  prepared  also  for  this  emergency,  remained  un¬ 
moved,  commanded  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  faggots  to  be 
lit,  and  they  continued  their  march  which  seemed  more  like  a  fun¬ 
eral  than  the  progress  of  an  army. 

After  two  days  they  came  suddenly  to  a  spot  where  a  smooth  wall 
of  rock  arose  before  them,  while  a  way  led  forward  along  either  side. 
A  tablet  of  black  slate,  high  up  on  the  wall,  attracted  all  eyes  to¬ 
wards  itself.  Upon  it  were  seen  the  following  words  in  flaming 
characters : 

“Foolhardy  one,  who  hast  ventured  thus  far,  take  the  last  warn¬ 
ing  !  Turn  back  !  Turn  back  !  If  not,  then  choose!  Two  ways 
are  before  you ;  one  of  them,  it  is  true,  leads  to  the  Fountain  of 
Immortality.  Yet  which  one ?  This  you  must  yourself  guess  with¬ 
out  any  assistance.  Know  at  the  same  time  :  you  can  guess  only 
once.  Should  you  miss,  you  are  forced  to  return  ;  for  then  every 
new  attempt  is  immediate  death.  That  it  is  not  a  powerless  god 
who  announces  this  to  you,  know  from  the  fate  of  this  tablet !” 

Scarcely  had  Alexander,  and  those  who  stood  near  him,  read  the 
last  of  these  words,  when  a  streak  of  lightning  demolished  tablet 
and  inscription.  The  earth  trembled ;  all  the  faggots  in  the  army, 
a  single  one  excepted,  were  put  out ;  all  the  warriors  fell  on  their 
faces.  Alexander,  it  is  true,  still  kept  himself  erect,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  His  bravery  also  vanished.  Only  when  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  had  passed  was  he  able  to  give  command  that  the  faggots 
should  be  lit  up  again  ;  when  he  saw  that  they  caught  fire  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  burn  he  took  new  courage,  and  began  to  examine  more 
closely  what  was  around  him. 

Of  the  two  paths,  one  was  broad  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  an  army;  the  other  was  similar  to  the  gangway  that  leads  out 
of  a  mine,  hardly  roomy  enough  for  a  single  person  to  pass;  no 
horse,  much  less  a  wagon  could  be  admitted  upon  it.  Alexander 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  compared  the  two,  and  selected  at  length 
(how  could  it  be  otherwise)  the  broadest  way.  All  his  men  fol¬ 
lowed.  But  soon  the  way  became  more  and  more  obscure,  un¬ 
certain,  and  difficult.  The  region  before  them  became  dry,  sterile 
and  desolate.  Darkness,  thick  and  heavy,  settled  down  around 
them  ;  and  in  the  darkness  breathed  a  fearful  pestilence.  Their 
blood  lost  its  vitality,  their  muscles  and  nerves  lost  their  power, 
and  on  their  eyes  fell  the  drowsiness  of  irresistible  sleep.  Ho 
sweet  gurglings  of  the  fabled  fountain  were  heard  to  cheer  the 
enfeebled  hosts.  The  conqueror  of  the  world  was  himself  eon- 
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quered.  Oblivion,  like  the  waves  of  a  dark  sea,  rolled  its  merciless 
tide  over  all  his  pomp,  and  power,  and  plans.  As  a /dream  when 
one  awaketh,  so  faded  this  last  great  hope  of  the  conqueror’s  lite, 
and  the  Fountain  ot  Immortality  flowed  on  in  perennial  freshness 
and  glory,  far  beyond  l 


“THE  GODDESS  OF  REASON.” 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  is  known  that  in  1793,  when  the  elements  which  wrought  the 
French  Revolution  had  reached  their  culmination  of  Atheism  and 
blasphemy,  they  placed  upon  a  throne,  in  the  Camp  de  Mars,  a  fe¬ 
male  (nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity,)  a’hd  hailed  her  as  the’Goddess  of 
Reason  and  Liberty.  This  shameless  woman  was  the  famous  The- 
roigne  de  Mericourt.  In  the  “Guardian”  of  February  1858,  the 
reader  will  find  some  account  of  her  after  life  and  death.  In  a  Paris 
paper  of  Aug.  15, 1857,  there  is  found  among  the  obituary  notices 
the  following : 

“Died,  within  these  few  days,  in  the  Hospital  ofLunatics  of  Salt- 
petriere,  where  she  had  lived  unpitied  and  unknown  for  many  years, 
the  famous  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  the 
most  remarkable  heroine  of  the  Revolution.” 

This  was  beyond  doubt  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  Rut  there  were 
others,  who  were  placed  for  similar  purposes  upon  the  altars  of  the 
churches  in  those  times  of  terror  and  madness.  These  were  also 
'called  Goddesses  of  Reason.  It  was  no  doubt  one  of  these  whose 
death  is  lately  announced,  under  the  title  of  “Death  of  the  Goddess 
of  Reason.”  The  “Reformirte  Kirchenzeitung,”  of  Chambersburg, 
has  the  following :  “It  is  known  from  history  that  during  the 
French  Revolution,  when  the  leaders  had  set  aside  God,  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  the  Bible,  they  paid  homage  to  a  frivolous  woman  in  a 
church  of  Paris  as  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  A  paper  from  Alsace,  in 
France,  now  brings  us  the  intelligence  that  this  woman  died  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1863,  aged  ninety  years.  It  adds  that  she  was 
blind,  had  been  for  a  long  time  insane  and  for  many  years  a  beg¬ 
gar  !  Every  one  will  make  his  own  reflections.” 

This  was  no  doubt  one  among  those  shameless  women  who  were 
from  time  to  time  exalted  in  the  place  of  God,  in  the  temples  of 
Paris.  How  much  is  her  fate  like  that  ofthe  one,  whose  death  was 
noticed  in  the  “Guardian”  of  February,  1858.  She  too  “was  for  the 
last  twenty  years  of  her  miserable  life,  the  subject  of  the  greatest 
of  human  calamities — the  loss  of  her  reason!”  It  is  said  “she  re¬ 
pented  severely  of  her  horrible  crimes,  and  her  few  lucid  intervals 
were  filled  up  by  the  most  heart-rending  lamentations.”  She  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

What  a  retribution  !  The  Goddesses  of  Reason  are  found  without 
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reason ,  poor  and  miserable  lunatics  !  What  a  commentary  on  sin 
and  infidelity  !  Yet  this  is  only  one  illustration  among  thousands 
of  a  similar  character,  which  show  how  sin  surely  runs  itself  out  in 
sorrow.  The  relation  between  sin  and  misery  is  fixed.  Sin  is 
prophecy,  sorrow  its  fulfilment.  Sin  is  cause,  sorrow  effect.  “Be 
not  deceived  :  God  is  not  mocked  ;  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap  !” 

Thus  speaks  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  same  language  speaks  all 
experience,  and  all  history.  Foolishly,  men  will  not  believe  it,  and 
hence  they  go  on  to  taste  it.  Though  thousands  have  gone  before 
them  and  proved  it  by  their  experience,  yet  they  must  needs  try  it 
for  themselves.  Thus  one  follows  the  other  to  the  slaughter — one 
fool  treads  upon  the  heel  of  another,  as  they  go  down  to  the  pit ! 


All  Equal  Here. — It  is  related  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
once  when  he  remained  to  take  the  sacrament  at  his  parish  church, 
a  very  poor  old  man  went  up  the  opposite  aisle,  and  reaching  the 
communion  table,  knelt  down  close  by  the  side  of  the  duke.  Some 
one,  (probably  a  pew  owner,)  came  and  touched  the  poor  man  on 
the  shoulder,  and  whispered  to  him  to  move  further  away,  or  to 
rise  and  wait  until  the  duke  had  received  the  bread  and  wine.  But 
the  eagle  eye,  and  the  quick  ear  of  the  great  commander  caught 
the  meaning  of  that  touch  and  that  whisper.  He  clasped  the  old 
man’s  hand,  and«held  him,  to  prevent  his  rising,  and  in  a  reveren¬ 
tial  undertone,  but  most  distinctly,  said,  “Do  not  move — we  are 
all  equal  here.”  ,  , 
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A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.  In  two  vol¬ 
umes.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner, T24  Grand  st.,  1863. 

This  is  a  good  book,  full  of  interesting  matter,  compactly  and  clearly 
presented.  The  history  of  doctrines  is  traced  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Church  down  to  our  time,  through  all  the  phases  of  their  development. 
Pastors  will  find  this  an  excellent  work  for  constant  reference.  As  the 
History  of  Doctrines  lies  between  Church  History  and  Dogmatic  Theolo¬ 
gy,  its  study  is  well  adapted  to  refresh  the  memory  in  both  directions. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  better  way  of  reviewing  Church  History  and  The¬ 
ology,  than  by  the  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  The  work  before 
us  is  remarkably  free  from  the  individual  views  of  the  author,  his  endeavor 
of  stating  the  doctrines  in  their  objective  historical  features  being  very 
-  successful.  Hence,  the  book  is  perhaps  as  fair  and  honest  as  it  could  well 
be  made.  Mr  Scribner  has  gotten  up  the  work  in  a  very  beautiful  style. 
The  type  are  large,  and  the  paper  good,  so  that  it  is  a  true  pleasure  to 
look  over  these  pages.  We  cannot  review  the  work  here.  This  belongs 
to  Reviews.  But  we  can  safely  commend  it  as  worthy  of  the  favorable 
notice  which  has  been  taken  of  it  by  the  press  generally. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Beautifully,  as  the  light  of  the  natural  sun  upon  the  primeval  world, 
dawns  upon  the  darkness  of  the  fallen  world  of  man,  the  light  of 
the  First  Promise.  In  redeeming  love,  as  well  as  in  creating  love, 
God  said,  “let  there  he  light,  and  there  was  light,”  and  this  light 
immediately  began  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness  in  the 
hearts  of  our  first  parents,  and  to  enter  upon  its  course  of  life  and 
glory  in  the  world.  “And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  :  it  shall  bruise  thy  head, 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.”  This  is  the  germ  of  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God — the  gospel  of  Paradise. 

Even  the  Old  Testament  prophets  set  forth  our  Saviour  as  the  de¬ 
sire  of  all  nations  ;  and  the  New  Testament  still  more  clearly  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact,  that  there  was  in  heathenism,  an  unconscious  seeking 
after  Christ — that  there  was  an  earnest  longing  after  that  which 
would  give  rest  and  peace  to  their  hearts — and  that  this  is  all,  and 
only,  found  in  Him,  who  is  “the  desire  of  all  nations.”  In  these 
sighs  of  heathenism  we  have  the  faintest  and  feeblest  intimations 
of  Him  who  should  come. 

If  now  we  pass  over  into  Judaism,  we  shall  find  the  light  becom¬ 
ing  brighter  and  clearer.  In  Paganism  it  was  a  revelation  in  man 
— a  mere  projection  of  human  want ;  but  in  Judaism  we  liave  a  rev¬ 
elation  to  man — a  positive  divine  revelation.  The  desire  of  the  na¬ 
tions  becomes  the  hope  of  Israel. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  Jews  from  the  first  had  a 
full  apprehension  of  the  Messiah.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  did 
not  at  once  burst  full-orbed  upon  the  world  :  there  was  first  only  a 
faint  glimmering  in  the  gloom,  then  the  dawning,  then  the  bright- 
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erring  sky,  then  the  morning  twilight,  then  the  concentration  of 
light  more  and  more,  and  at  length  the  glorious  rising  ! 

There  is,  through  all  the  years  and  centuries  of  Judaism,  a  grad¬ 
ual  development  of  the  Messianic  Hope.  The  patriarchs  knew 
more  of  Him  than  our  first  parents,  the  tribes  more  than  the  patri¬ 
archs.  Then  through  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms,  there 
was  ever  increasing  light  shed  upon  the  Shiloh  of  their  hopes,  whom 
having  not  seen  they  loved ;  till  they  saw  the  glorious  perfection  of 
their  ideal  in  the  Incarnate  God — heaven  and  earth,  God  and  man, 
united  in  the  divine  babe  of  Bethlehem. 

The  Advent  did  not  all  take  place  at  His  birth  ;  that  was  only  the 
flower  of  a  previous  growth.  The  Advent  began  in  Paradise.  We 
have  its  beginningin  the  First  Promise.  Let  us  look  more  closely 
at  this  Promise. 

Satan  had  invaded  Paradise,  the  abode  of  holiness  and  peace. 
Our  first  parents  had  listened  to  his  whispers,  and  yielded  to  his 
temptations.  They  fell  ! 

What  Satan  had  promised  them  they  now  had — the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  Good  they  had  known  before — what  a  blessed 
knowledge  !  Evil  they  now  knew — alas  !  how  bitter  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  ! 

What  a  sad  spectacle  they  now  present — naked,  guilty,  and 
ashamed  !  They  thought  of  God,  and  were  troubled.  They  gazed 
at  one  another  as  companions  in  sin  and  in  sorrow )  while  Satan 
looked  on  with  hellish  satisfaction. 

God  appears  !  His  voice  is  heard  in  the  garden  !  at  other  times 
so  sweet  and  welcome,  but  now  full  of  terror  as  the  voice  of  a  Judge. 
“And  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.”  It  is  a  vain  hope, 
that  seeks  to  hide  from  God  ! 

God. — “Where  art  thou  ?” 

Adam — “I  heard  thjr  voice  in  the  garden  :  and  I  was  afraid,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  naked ;  and  I  hid  myself.” 

God. — “Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked  ?  Hast  thou  eaten 
of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst  not  eat  ?” 

Here  is  the  dreadful  secret !  There  is  sin  in  the  world  !  Though 
Adam  puts  the  fault  upon  the  woman,  and  the  woman  upon  the  ser¬ 
pent  :  yet  there  is  sin  in  all — sin  and  death  !  The  penalty  has  been 
incurred,  and  the  sentence  must  be  pronounced. 

Eternal  Justice  begins  with  the  deceiver.  The  tempter  is  worse 
than  the  tempted.  His  sentence  is  one  without  hope. 

Shall  God  now  go  on  in  the  same  way  to  sentence  our  first  pa¬ 
rents  ?  Ho.  He  hesitates !  Mercy  steps  in,  and  prevails  over 
Justice.  He  speaks  a  promise  first. 

Mark  the  wonderfully  significant  fact.  Between  the  sentence 
of  the  serpent,  and  that  of  our  parents,  stands  the  first  promise  ! 
Before  the  sentence  of  Justice,  stands  the  promise  of  mercy — the 
gospel  before  the  law.  “I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  wo¬ 
man,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  :  it  shall  bruise  thy  head, 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.”  Thus,  in  the  sentence  of  the  ser- 
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pent,  smiles  the  promise  of  mercy  to  our  first  parents.  Grace 
holds,  as  ever  afterwards,  its  evangelical  place  as  older  than  the  law 
and  the  penalty. 

True,  God  then  goes  on  to  sentence  the  guilty  pair  also.  So  it 
must  be — -justice  requires  it.  But  they  can  bear  it  now.  When 
one  is  in  the  covenant  of  grace  he  can  hear  the  law  and  yet  live. 
The  hope  inspired  in  the  promise  keeps  them  from  sinking  under  it 
into  despair.  They  are  not  led  by  the  law  to  the  gospel,  but  by  the 
gospel  to  the  law.  In  the  stern  countenance  of  the  Judge,  they  see 
the  loving  lineaments  of  a  covenant  father’s  face.  This  is  now 
their  “only  comfort  in  life  and  in  death.”  Over  the  dreadful  gloom 
of  the  curse,  there  arises  the  dawn  of  the  blessed  Advent  of  Him, 
who  shall  bruise  the  serpent’s  head,  and  deliver  man  from  the  curse 
and  penalty  of  the  law.  When  sin  came  in,  grace  came  in  much 
more  and  earlier. 

But  paradise  is  lost !  They  must  be  expelled  from  that  holy 
abode. 

“In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain  ;  then  disappeared. 

They,  looking  back,  all  th’  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

Wav’d  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms  : 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

They,  hapd  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way  !” 

The  world  was  dark,  but  not  all  dark.  One  star  still  shone — the 
first  promise — the  same  star  which,  long  after,  glowed  into  a  Sun 
over  Bethlehem.  This  promise,  though  very  general,  and  by  them 
but  little  understood,  was  still  a  promise,  and  all  was  not  dark.  On 
it  they  fixed  their  steadfast  eyes,  waiting  in  faith  until  it  should 
unfold  itself  to  them  with  clearer  consolations. 

Let  us  follow  our  first  parents  into  the  desert,  natural  and  spir¬ 
itual,  outside  of  P^len.  Being  companions  in  woe,  they  no  doubt 
often  conferred  together  as  to  their  prospects.  The  transactiens  of 
Paradise  were  reviewed.  The  import  of  the  promise  was  consid¬ 
ered.  It  became  an  interesting  inquiry:  What  is  this  promise  to 
us  ?  What  may  we  look  for — what  may  we  hope  for,  from  it  ? 

Let  us  suppose  them,  after  a  day  of  toil  under  the  reign  of  the 
curse,  sitting  together  meditatiug  upon  their  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects.  A  careful  review  of  the  whole  transaction — the  fall,  the 
sentence,  and  the  promise — would  show  them  in  it  a  dark  and  a 
bright  side.  Their  hearts  would  painfully  alternate  between  hope 
and  fear. 

In  them  meditations,  their  sense  of  guilt  would  naturally  cause 
them  first,  and  most  intensely,  to  dwell  upon  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture.  In  considering  the  promise  closely,  they  would  meet  with 
discouragements  from  several  considerations. 
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1.  They  would  see  in  God’s  words,  rather  a  threat  against  the 
serpent,  than  a  promise  to  them. 

God  was  speaking  to  and  against  the  serpent,  in  the  first  prom¬ 
ise,  and  it  contains  part  of  Satan’s  curse.  “I  will  put  enmity  be¬ 
tween  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  :  it 
shall  bruise  they  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.”  Alas  !  they 
would  exclaim,  in  the  darkness  of  their  fears,  it  is  no  promise  at  all. 
It  speaks  evil  to  the  serpent,  it  is  true,  but  it  speaks  no  good  to  us. 

2.  They  would  see  also,  on  close  examination,  that  if  it  contained 
good,  it  was  rather  to  their  seed  than  to  them. 

There  should,  it  is  true,  be  enmity  between  the  woman  and  Satan  ; 
but  this  would  do  her  no  good  :  on  her  part  this  enmity  was  already 
felt,  for  she  no  doubt  hated  her  deceiver,  and  yet  her  condition  was 
not  bettered  by  that — -she  was  nevertheless  out  of  Paradise,  and 
undei  the  curse. 

What  was  still  worse,  the  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  serpent  to¬ 
ward  them  might  be  rather  a  source  of  apprehension  and  fear,  than 
of  hope.  To  have  him  for  an  enemy  wTho  had  already  exercised 
over  them  such  a  fearful  power  for  evil,  was  a  thing  to  be  dreaded 
and  not  desired. 

If  this  enmity  was  to  be  regarded  in  this  unpleasant  light  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  them,  it  must  bode  the  same  danger  to  their  seed.  Thus, 
what  seemed  at  first  a  promise  for  good,  seemed  now  rather  to  au¬ 
gur  evil  to  them  and  their  seed. 

“It  shall  bruise  thy  head”  was  encouraging  to  the  seed,  but  not 
to  them.  If  this  should  for  a  moment  inspire  hopes,  these  hopes 
were  again  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  declaration  made  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  serpent — “Thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.”  This  seemed 
to  betoken  no  good — it  declared  rather  the  perpetuation  of  a  strife 
between  the  serpent  and  the  seed,  in  which  mutual  injury  should 
be  sustained — the  head  of  the  one,  and  the  heel  of  th3  other  should 
be  bruised.  Ye*a,  it  seemed,  in  figurative  style,  to  represent  that, 
after  the  first  assault,  the  seed  should  fly  before  the  serpent,  while 
it,  though  with  bruised  head,  should,  while  pursuing,  wound  the 
heel  of  "the  seed. 

3.  What  would  still  farther  darken  their  hopes  is  this  :  That 
God,  after  having  given  them  what  seemed  a  promise,  still  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pronounce  the  curse  upon  them.  * . 

Was  not  this  an  evidence  of  His  continued  displeasure  against 
them — an  evidence  that  their  sin  was  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiv¬ 
en  ?  If  He  intended  good  toward  them,  would  He  send  them  from 
His  presence  with  a  curse  ?  It  might,  again  they  thought,  contain 
good  for  their  seed,  but  not  for  them.  Besides  all  this,  the  curse 
seemed  to  them  a  hopeless  one ;  for  it  was  to  continue  on  them  “all 
the  days  of  their  life,”  till  they  “return  unto  the  ground” — till  they 
'die  !  This  was,  it  seemed,  the  very  thing  the  threat  included — if 
they  eat  they  shall  die.  The  curse,  then,  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
full  force  of  the  threat  should  fall  upon  them,  press  upon  them,  all 
the  days  of  their  life,  even  till  they  returned  to  the  ground  whence 
they  had  been  taken. 
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Then,  too,  they  were  ejected  from  the  garden ;  and  this  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  should  not  take  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live 
forever.  Was  it  not  plain,  then,  that  they  should  die,  and  not  live ; 
and  that  whatever  good  the  promise  might  have  in  store  for  their 
seed,  it  seemed  to  have  no  joy  for  them. 

More  than  all,  there  were  the  blazing  swords  of  the  cherubim  over 
the  gate  of  Eden  lost,  which  must  have  seemed  to  them  as  the  de¬ 
fiant  arm  of  the  Almighty  held  out  against  them. 

Alas  !  such  was  the  dark  side  of  the  picture — such  were  the 
cheerless  sentiments  which  their  guilty  fears  would  read  in  the 
first  promise.  Thus  ever  is  it  natural  for  the  guilty  to  see  frowns 
instead  of  favor  ! 

Did  they,  however,  discover  in  it  nothing  of  hopeful  import? 
Certainly  not  as  much  as  we  do  now,  with  the  light  of  future  and 
clearer  revelations  reflected  back  upon  it  ;  yet  enough  to  keep  them 
from  despair,  and  furnish  them  with  a  basis  for  faith,  hope,  love, 
and  salvation.  It  was  a  light  that  shone  into  a  dark  place,  toward 
which  they  looked,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  their 
hearts. 

Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  how  much  of  the  light  of  the  Advent 
shone  upon  our  first  parents — how  much  they  could,  and  did  gath¬ 
er  from  this  promise  concerning  the  coming  hope,  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  in  whom  must  rest  their  salvation,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

1.  They  could  be  assured  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  salva¬ 
tion,  from  the  promise  that  there  should  be  a  seed  in  the  world 
standing  in  opposition  to  the  serpent. 

Satan  should  have  a  seed — there  would  generations  of  devilish 
and  ungodly  men;  but  there  should  also  be  a  seed  who  should  be 
good,  and  who  should  stand  over  against  them  in  enmity. 

These  two  generations  should  of  course  both  spring  from  the  first 
pair ;  but  should  divide  on  the  point  of  holiness  and  sin,  as  was  ac¬ 
tually  the  case  in  subsequent  history. 

Here  was,  therefore,  the  promise  of  a  holy  generation,  which  im¬ 
plied  the  presence  of  God  with  them  in  a  gracious  and  saving  way. 

Here  was  the  plainest  principle  of  Christianity  at  once  brought 
out — the  separation  of  a  covenant  people  from  sin,  and  standing  in 
opposition  to  Satan  and  his  adherents  in  the  world.  There  should 
be  good  in  the  world — good  against  evil.  There  should  be  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  two  in  the  world.  Here  was  hope  ! 

.  2.  This  holy  generation  should  obtain  the  ascendency  by  the 
victory  over  Satan  of  one,  who  should  be  emphatically  “the  seed.” 
The  seed  shall  bruise  the  serpent’s  head — it  shall  strike  a  blow  at 
the  centre  of  Satanic  power,  so  that  it  shall  be  first  bruised  and  en¬ 
feebled,  and  at  length  destroyed. 

They  were  led  to  expect,  from  this  promise,  that  one  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  posterity,  who  would  overcome  the  evil  wrought  by 
the  temptations  of  Satan  in  the  fall.  This  hope  they  warmly  cher¬ 
ished,  and  they  expected  it  to  be  almost  immediately  realized. 
Hence  as  soon  as  they  begat  their  first-born,  Eve  exclaimed  with 
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joy :  “I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord.”  They  called  him 
Cain,  which  means,  “possession ;”  by  which  they  evidently  meant 
to  say  :  We  are  now  possessed  of  “the  seed”  of  promise.  The  ex¬ 
pression  means  more  than  “I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord 
it  means,  as  it  is  in  German,  “I  have  gotten  a  man,  the  Lord.” 
Henry  says ;  “It  may  indeed  read,  ‘I  have  gotten  a  man,  the  Lord  : 
God-man.’  ” 

So  much  were  their  hearts  taken  up  in  uthe  man,  the  Lord  ,”  that 
when  the  second  son  was  born  they  called  him  Abel,  which  means 
“vanity,”  “emptiness,”  the  direct  opposite  of  Gain,  “possession.” 
They  considered  him  as  perfect  nothing  in  comparison  with  him 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  child  of  the  promise. 

They  wore  disappointed  in  both  of  their  first  hopes  ;  for  Cain  be¬ 
came  wicked,  and  Abel  was  slain.  A  dark  season  was  again  upon 
them.  Yet  they  still  hope  on ;  and  when  Seth  was  born,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “God  hath  appointed  me  another  seed,  instead  of  Abel, 
whom  Cain  slew.” 

In  this  way  was  the  faith  of  our  first  parents  allured  from  one  to 
the  other  as  the  seed.  They  believed  in  a  Saviour  to  come.  They 
hoped  for  Him  to  the  end.  They  trusted  in  the  promise.  They 
saw,  in  faith,  their  seed  with  His  foot  upon  the  head  of  the  serpent. 

This  faith  of  our  first  parents  in  the  coming  seed,  was  a  faith  with 
practical  power  to  separate  them  from  sin,  and  to  commit  them  de¬ 
voutly  to  the  side  of  the  pious  generation. 

This  we  learn  incidentally  thus  :  We  have  seen  that  they  were 
much  taken  with  Cain  at  his  birth.  But  as  Cain  soon  showed  pro¬ 
clivity  to  evil,  they  withdrew  their  hopes  and  affections  from  him, 
and  placed  them  on  Abel,  whom  they  at  first  despised.  This  is 
also  evident  from  the  remark  made  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  the  third 
son.  They  say  not,  God  has  appointed  us  another  seed  instead  of 
Cain  ;  but  He  has  appointed  us  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom 
Cain  slew ;  showing  that  the  hopes  which  they  had  at  first  set  on 
Cain,  they  had  afterwards  hopefully  transferred  to  Abel.  The  pie¬ 
ty  of  Abel,  even  against  their  first  impressions  in  favor  of  Cain, 
drew  their  hearts  toward  him.  This  shows  that  their  faith  and 
hope  in  the  seed  was  such  as  affected  their  hearts  in  favor  of  piety 
and  holiness. 

3.  They  also  gathered,  either  from  this  promise,  or  from  other 
hints  of  revelation,  that  “the  seed”  and  Saviour,  while  he  would  be 
human  as  the  seed  of  the  woman,  would  also  be  more  than  human 
as  the  sent  of  God. 

They  could  judge  that  the  One  who  would  be  able  to  put  His  foot 
on  Satan’s  head,  and  bruise  it,  must  be  above  man.  They  felt  that 
the  power  of  evil,  as  it  had  overcome  them,  as  it  was  now  mighty 
in  them,  and  as  it  reigned  around  them,  was  a  power  above  them, 
'  and  stronger  than  they.  They  felt,  therefore,  that  the  seed,  while 
He  was  human,  must  also  be  super-human. 

That  this  was  their  idea  is  evident  from  Eve’s  expression  at  the 
birth  of  Cain  :  “I  have  gotten  the  man,  the  Lord  :  the  God-man.” 

Here  is  much  of  the  deep  substance  of  the  gospel.  Eor  salvation 
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there  is  necessary  an  union  of  the  divine  and  human.  In  our  na¬ 
ture  sin  must  be  overcome.  The  same  human  nature  that  has 
sinned,  must  likewise  make  satisfaction  for  sin  ;  and  that  it  may  do 
so,  it  must  be  in  real  union  with  the  higher,  the  divino. 

4.  They  saw  that  He,  who  should  bruise  the  serpent’s  head,  must 
Himself  suffer.  The  serpent  would  “bruise  Ilis  heel.” 

The  difference,  however,  would  be  great.  The  serpent  in  the 
head — the  seed  in  the  heel.  The  first  is  fatal ,  the  last  is  not. 

Ilow  clearly  is  this  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Our  Saviour’s  first  work, 
after  His  full  entrance  upon  His  office,  was  a  conflict  with  Satan — 
the  temptation.  In  this  victory,  Milton,  with  deep  insight,  finds 
salvation  potentially  complete — “Paradise  regained.”  The  devils 
seem  also  afterwards  to  have  known  Him  !  They  seem  to  tremble 
at  His  presence,  power,  and  words,  and  to  have  an  intuitive  sense 
of  the  fact  that  the  victor  was  before  them. 

There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  believe  that  our  first  parents  knew 
more  of  “the  seed”  as  a  sufferer  and  a  sacrifice,  than  appears  upon 
the  surface  of  the  narrative.  Before  He  sent  them  out  of  Paradise, 
it  is  said  :  “Unto  Adam  also  and  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make 
coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them.”  Whence  were  these  skins  ?  It  has 
been  assumed  by  the  learned,  that  these  skins  were  those  that  were 
taken  from  the  sacrifices  slain  and  offered  by  divine  appointment. 
Abel  brought  “the  firstlings  of  the  flock,”  and  this  was  “a  more  ex¬ 
cellent  sacrifice”  than  that  of  Cain,  who  “brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground.”  Abel  offered  his  “in  faith.”  (Heb.  11  :  4.)  If  he  offered 
it  “in  faith,”  that  faith  presupposes  a  divine  appointment  and  a 
promise.  Abel’s  offering  was,  therefore,  according  to  the  divine 
order,  a  bloody  sacrifice ;  Cain’s  was  of  his  arbitrary  will,  and  un¬ 
bloody. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  first  promise  had  power  to  unite  the  hearts 
of  our  first  parents  on  the  side  of  good  against  the  evil — it  fixed  their 
hearts  and  hopes  upon  one  in  whom  there  should  be  salvation  by 
victory  over  Satan — it  taught  them  that  He  should  unite  the  human 
and  divine — it  pointed  them  to  Him  as  a  sufferer  and  a  sacrifice.  Is 
not  this,  in  substance,  the  whole  gospel  ?  Surely  here  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  of  salvation.  These  are  the  reigning,  saving  facts  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  Here  is  the  dawn  of  the  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  men. 

Would  we  be  saved,  we  must,  like  our  first  parents,  fall  in  with 
the  good  against  the  evil ;  in  so  doing  rest  our  hopes  on  One ;  find  in 
Him  an  union  of  the  human  and  divine ,  and  trust  in  Him  as  a  suffer¬ 
er  and  sacrifice. 


Idleness. — Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief;  the  moment  a 
horse  is  done  eating  his  oats,  he  turns  to  and  gnaws  down  his  man¬ 
ger.  Substitute  labor  for  oats,  and  virtue  for  manger,  and  what  is 
true  of  horses  is  equally  true  of  men. 
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THOMAS  AQUINAS. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  NEANDER.  % 
*  BY  L.  H.  S. 


The  great  Doctor  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
was  a  descendant  of  a  very  prominent  old  Neapolitan  family.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1225,  at  a  castle  belonging  to  the  family  in 
Rocca  Sicca,  on  the  boundary  between  the  Neapolitan  and 
Papal  States.  A  pious  mother,  Theodora,  early  sowed  those  seeds  of 
Christian  piety  in  the  child’s  soul,  which  afterwards  produced  such 
great  fruit.  After  he  had  been  educated,  from  his  fifth  year  up, 
in  the  celebrated  Benedictine  Monastery  at  Monte  Cassino,  he  be¬ 
took  himself  to  the  University  of  Naples.  At  that  time  the  two 
orders  of  mendicant  friars,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans, 
began  to  exercise  great  influence  on  the  people.  It  is  not  right  to 
condemn  these  organizations  on  account  of  the  excrescences  of  their 
decay  in  later  times;  at  their  inception  much  good  proceeded  from 
them.  They  consisted  of  men  devoted  to  the  Inner  Mission.  They 
supplanted  the  ignorant  or  secularized  priests  with  their  preaching 
and  care  for  souls,  on  which  account  Thomas  devoted  himself  to 
the  defense  of  these  Orders  against  their  adversaries.  Through 
heat  and  cold,  rain  and  snow-storms,  traveling  over  tbe  country, 
they  sought  out  the  neglected  in  the  most  wretched  hovels, — those 
destitute  of  all  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation.  They  divided 
their  scanty  meals  with  the  poor,  were  frequently  obliged  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  wdth  a  piece  of  mouldy  bread,  and  were  not  fright¬ 
ened  away,  when  their  visits,  where  they  were  still  unknown,  were 
repulsed  wdth  contempt  and  abuse.  As  the  young  are  readily  car¬ 
ried  away  by  all  great  movements  that  mark  an  age,  so  the  glow¬ 
ing  enthusiasm,  with  which  the  celebrated  preachers  of  these  Or¬ 
ders  labored,  produced  a  marked  impression  on  the  sanguine  spirits 
of  the  youth  of  that  age.  Thomas,  when  a  youth,  was  carried 
away  by  such  discourses,  and  he  attached  himself  with  enthusiastic 
ardor  to  the  Order  of  Dominicans  in  1243.  His  pious  mother  was 
in  the  beginning  satisfied,  she  only  desired  to  see  her  beloved  son 
once  more.  The  monks,  however,  whom  Thomas  had  joined, 
wished  to  subdue  the  holy  feelings  of  nature,  and  to  separate  the 
son  from  the  mother,  for  fear  that  she  might  succeed  in  estranging 
so  promising  a  youth  from  their  Order.  The  mother,  indignant  at 
this,  with  the  assistance  of  her  other  sons  who  served  in  Italy  in 
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the  army  of  Frederick  II,  succeeded  in  taking  Thomas  by  violence 
from  the  monks.  But  the  peculiar  constancy  of  his  spirit  was 
shewn,  in  that  he  would  not  be  induced  today  aside  the  habit  of 
the  Order,  and  force  was  necessary  to  keep  him  away  from  the  lat¬ 
ter.  He  was  under  surveillance  for  two  entire  years,  a  prisoner  in 
a  castle,  where  he  employed  his  solitude  in  devout  prayer  and  in 
studying  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  absorbing  religious  meditations. 
When  his  mother  at  length  recognized  that  such  a  will  would  not 
be  broken,  she  liberated  her  son  by  letting  him  down  with  a  cord 
from  a  window  of  his  prison.  Brethren  of  the  Drder  received  him 
below  and  took  him  away  with  much  joy.  After  this,  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Cologne,  where  Aibertus  Magnus — one  of  the 
deepest  thinkers  of  his  age — taught ;  and  Thomas  became  his  schol¬ 
ar.  The  greatness  peculiar  to  him  was  concealed  in  an  unassuming 
behavior,  and  in  a  peaceful  spiritual  meditation.  The  students,  on 
account  of  his  taciturnity,  nicknamed  him  the  stupid  ox  (stumm 
ochs).  But  once  when  his  great  mental  powers  wero  made  con¬ 
spicuous  in  a  disputation,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  Aibertus  Mag¬ 
nus  predicted  that  “the  whole  world. would  yet  resound  with  the 
fame  of  the  wisdom  of  this  stupid  ox.”  Sometime  afterwards,  he 
went  to  the  venerable  University  of  Paris,  in  order  to  secure  the 
academic  degree,  and  in  1258,  he  was  made  Ductor  of  Theology  at 
that  institution. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  produced  many  vol¬ 
uminous  treatises,  full  of  deep  thought  and  heart-felt  piety,  through 
which  he  acted  as  a  teacher,  not  only  for  his  own  century,  but  for 
centuries  afterwards,  and  in  which  he  promulgated  truths  that  are 
capable  of  bearing  fruit  through  all  time.  His  diversified  literary 
activity  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  was  not 
the  only  form  in  which  his  activity  was  manifested  ;  as  teacher  in 
the  University  he  exercised  great  influence,  he  labored  zealously  in 
preaching,  taught  alternately  in  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Na¬ 
ples,  and  was  thus  obliged  to  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  in  trav¬ 
eling,  frequently  was  consulted  in  matters  of  business, — even  sent 
for  by  King  Louis  IX.  of  France — that  model  of  a  Christian  king — 
on  account  of  his  clear  mind,  so  as  to  secure  his  advice  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  government.  His  public  discourses  became  so  very  pop¬ 
ular,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  lecture-room  in  Paris  that  could  con¬ 
tain  the  large  number  of  his  hearers.  It  may  be  stated  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  manifest  riches  of  his  intellect,  as  well  as  his  command 
of  the  same,  that  he  could  employ  at  the  same  time  two,  three  or 
even  four  amanuenses,  to  whom  he  would  dictate  on  different  sub¬ 
jects.  He  was  a  man  of  thought,  of  meditation,  and  prayer,  thor¬ 
oughly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  through  prayer  a  light 
could  be  enkindled  which  would  enable  the  spirit  to  explore  the 
depths  of  divine  things.  For  everything  which  he  undertook — dis¬ 
putations,  lectures,  or  literary  compositions — he  prepared  himself 
by  prayer.  In  order  not  to  be  turned  away  through  a  one-sided 
employment  of  the  reasoning  powers  from  fervor  of  feeling  and  de¬ 
votion,  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  read  from  such  writings  as 
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were  especially  devoted  to  edification-.  When  he  could  find  no  so¬ 
lution  to  the  intricate  problems  of  thought,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
hilling  on  his  knees  to  ask  illumination  from  God,  and  when  he  4>e- 
gan  to  feel  a  glowing  life  in  his  heart,  then  he  continued  his  inves¬ 
tigations.  His  writings  give  testimony  of  this  ; — whence  that  sin¬ 
cerity  penetrating  every  line,  that  depth  of  feeling,  that  depth  and 
sharpness  of  thought ; — whence  that  modesty  of  knowledge,  which, 
amid  all  liis  struggles  to  investigate  more  thoroughly  divine  truths 
by  the  reasoning  powers,  to  bring  reason  and  faith  into  harmony, 
yet  understood  the  bounds  of  all  inquiry  into  divine  things,  and  held 
the  province  of  faith  sacred.  The  deep  thinker  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  letting  himself  down  to  the  needs  of  the  illiterate. 
When  in  Italy  he  preached  in  Italian  so  intelligibly  that  every  one 
could  understand  him  :  the  great  scholastic  could  not  have  been 
recognized  in  his  sermons,  which  the  people,  with  eager  desire, 
thronged  to  hear.  The  honors  and  sjflendors  of  the  world  had  no 
attractions  for  him.  Once  when  invited,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
by  King  Louis  IX.  to  his  table,  being  unmindful  of  what  was  going 
on  around  him,  and  immersed  in  reflection  on  an  important  subject 
in  theology  that  had  exercised  his  mind  considerably,  he  suddenly 
cried  out,  striking  the  table  at  the  same  time,  “I  have  discovered 
it.”  His  Prior,  who  sat  next  him,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
said  :  ‘‘Ho  you  not  recollect  that  you  are  sitting  at  the  king’s  ta¬ 
ble  ?”  Louis  IX.,  however,  knew  how  to  prize  his  guest,  and  or¬ 
dered  his  own  Secretary  to  come,  so  that  Thomas  might  dictate  those 
results  of  his  meditations,  that  had  so  rejoiced  him.  Once  when 
returning  to  Paris  from  a  walk  with  his  scholars,  they  pointed  out 
the  magnificent  city,  and  asked  :  “Don’t  you  wish  you  "were  the 
owner  of  such  a  city  ?”  He  replied,  “On,  no  !  1  would  rather  own 

the  sermons  of  Chrysostom.”  Called  to  participate  in  a  Council  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1274,  he  died  on 
his  way. 

Among  the  numerous  writings  of  this  great  Doctor,  we  may 
mention  in  particular  those  treatises  consisting  of  dissertations  on 
Christian  Dogmatics  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  that  which  has  for 
its  object  the  defense  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  infidels. 
As  his  whole  spiritual  life,  emanating  from  the  vivifying  influences 
of  Christianity,  was  uniform,  faith  and  reason  being  found  together 
in  closest  harmony,  so  was  his  effort  to  show  this  harmony  in  his 
writings ;  and  his  influence  was  thereby  blessed  not  only  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  reason  and  science,  but  also  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
genuine  living  faith  and  a  heartfelt  piety.  In  his  day  there  was 
danger,  on  many  sides,  of  a  tendency  to  grasp  a  negative  fanaticism 
of  the  understanding,  or  an  exstacy  of  feeling  that  would  have  been 
very  perilous  to  a  childlike  faith,  and  from  which  a  dangerous  sep¬ 
aration  between  faith  and  reason  might  have  proceeded.  In  our 
day  when  we  see,  with  deep  anxiety,  infidelity  denying  everything 
that  is  divine,  and  the  apotheosis  of  reason  extending  themselves, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  such  tendencies  have  suddenly  arisen. 
The  natural  man,  having  no  perception  of  that  which  is  simply 
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spiritual,  has  always  had  such  innate  tendencies,  and  these  have 
been  manifested  on  many  occasions  :  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  these  could  secure  universal  introduction.  The  might  of  a 
Christian  spirit,  filling  the  life  of  the  age,  still  stood  too  much  op¬ 
posed  to  them,  and  besides  there  were  giant  spirits,  like  Thomas 
Aquinas,  so  harmonizing  the  claims  of  piety  and  knowledge,  that 
such  tendencies  were  suppressed  by  their  influence  on  their  first 
appearance.  At  that  period  such  a  tendency  threatened  to  invade 
the  Christian  world  from  the  Mahometan-Arabic  philosophers  in 
Spain.  Use  was  made  in  a  gross  and  false  manner  of  an  antithesis 
said  to  exist  between  truths  belonging  to  theology  and  those  to 
philosophy,  of  a  supposed  irreconcilable  antithesis  between  revela¬ 
tion  and  reason,  in  order  to  disseminate  such  doctrines  under  this 

/ 

hypocritical  mask.  Infidel  doctrines,  such  as  the  denial  of  a  per¬ 
sonal,  supernatural  God,  of  everlasting  lift;  set  apart  for  the  faith¬ 
ful,  the  assertion  that  one  and  the  same  spirit  pervaded  all  human 
souls,  whence  the  separate  souls  as  fleeting,  fantastic  shapes  of  this 
one  spirit,  fall  back  to  decay  :  such  doctrines  were  propounded  as 
tenets  which  might  be  satisfactory  to  reason,  but  yet  for  all  that 
they  submitted  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  since  the 
truths  of  faith  seemed  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  light  of  reason. 
These  doctrines,  being  only  half  comprehended,  had  already  ob¬ 
tained  such  popularity  with  the  laity  that  a  knight,  when  admon¬ 
ished  to  repentance  on  account  of  his  sins,  repelled  the  admonition, 
saying  :  “If  the  apostle  Peter  be  blessed,  then  am  I  also ;  for  the 
same  spirit  is  in  Peter  and  myself.” 

Thomas  Aquinas,  by  his  writings,  which  sought  to  satisfy  at  the 
same  time  the  wants  of  piety  and  knowledge,  being  enlivened  with 
a  living  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation,  opposed  the  propagation 
of  this  concealed  infidelity  with  great  success.  He  attacked  that 
pretended  opposition  of  the  light  of  reason  and  the  light  of  faith  : 
he  sought  to  show  that  such  an  opposition  could  not  proceed  from 
the  Creator,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  Author  of  Pevelation,  be¬ 
cause  there  must  then  needs  be  a  contradiction  in  God  himself,  and 
from  such  an  inner  opposition  no  self-apprehension  could  ever  pro¬ 
ceed, — that  there  cannot  be  two  truths  at  variance  with  each  other  : 
but  if  we  are  not  able  to  demonstrate  the  truths  (above  reason) 
which  are  communicated  by  revelation,  and  to  look  upon  faith  as 
superfluous,  still  as  regards  the  opposition  which  is  said  to  exist  bo- 
tween  the  two,  and  which  only  rests  on  specious  grounds,  its  over- 
throwal  is  the  business  of  science.  He  says  grace  does  not  destroy 
nature,  but  only  carries  it  onward  to  its  completion,  and  hence  the 
natural  reason  must  be  subservient  to  faith,  just  as  the  natural  af¬ 
fections  must  be  subservient  to  love.  Wherefore,  as  the  divine 
truth  does  not  contradict  the  innermost  being  of  the  spirit,  but  is 
so  adapted  that  it  may  become  more  and  more  heartily  appropriated 
by  it,  Thomas  applies  in  a  spiritual  way  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul :  “The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart :  that  is,  the  worn  of  faith,  which  we  preach.”  Eom.,  X.  8. 
Indeed  we  shall  only  first  completely  grasp  the  truths  of  faith  when 
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we  shall  have  attained  to  a  contemplation  of  the  divine  essence  :  in 
this  life  the  reason  may  be.  able  to  detect  many  points  of  agreement 
between  the  essence  of  the  spirit,  and  the  creation  of  a  kind  of  mir¬ 
ror  of  such  truths.  It  is  true  that  this  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
make  these  truths  intelligible,  still  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  human 
soul  to  practice  in  such  studies,  provided  the  wish  to  comprehend 
or  prove  the  presumption  is  not  present,  because  it  is  most  edifying 
to  be  able  to  discern  even  the  least  particle  of  sublime  things. 


“THE  ROCKY  HILLS  OP  GETTYSBURG.” 


BY  PROF.  T.  C.  PORTER. 


Tbe  following  beautiful  War  Song,  by  Prof.  Porter,  was  sung  at  the  Soldiers’ 
Concert,  in  Lancaster,  on  the  22d  of  February,  by  a  full  chorus.  The  music  was 
composed  by  J.  B.  Keviniski.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Oh  dark  the  day  and  dark  the  hour, 

When  treason  in  her  height  of  power, 

With  all  her  gathered  legions  came, 

To  waste  the  North  with  sword  and  flame! 

Right  onward,  swift,  exultant,  proud, 

With  burning  wrath  and  curses  loud, 

Up  to  yon  chain  of  hills  they  crowd, 

The  rocky  hills  of  Gettysburg. 

As  ocean  waves  roll  mountain  high, 

Beneath  the  tempest-blackened  sky, 

And  rush  with  fury  on  the  shore, 

And  rage,  and  dash  with  awful  roar, 

So  burst  the  foemen  on  that  band, 

The  heroes  of  the  fatherland, 

As  firm  on  Freedom’s  dyke  they  stand. 

The  rocky  hills  of  Gettysburg. 

In  vain  their  utmost  strength  is  hurled 
’Mid  thunders  that  might  shake  the  world; 

Back  from  the  Adamantine  wall  . 

Their  broken  ranks  in  terror  fall, 

And  slow  retire  with  sullen  mien, 

While  slaughtered  thousands  strew  the  scene, 

The  vale  of  death  that  lies  bet  ween 
The  rocky  hills  of  Gettysburg. 

The  Lord  has  heard  his  people’s  prayer, 

And  blessed  the  starry  banner  there  ; 

For  soon  as  Freedom’s  soil  was  red 
With  freemen’s  blood  in  battle  shed 
By  rebel  hands — their  doom  wasrsealed  ; 

The  sacrifice  to  Heaven  appeale  * 

The  Altar,  that  ensanguined  field, 

The  rocky  hills  of  Gettysburg. 
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In  nameless  graves  the  traitors  sleep, 
Where  none  shall  ever  come  to  weep  ; 
But  for  her  martyred  sons,  with  tearsr 
A  monument  the  nation  rears, 

And  age  to  age  shall  pass  it  down, 

The  story  of  their  bright  renown, 

And  everlasting  fame  shall  crown 
The  rocky  hills  of  Gettysburg. 


A  WALK  THROUGH  A  LIBRARY. 


E.  E.  H. 


III. 


When  closing  our  last  article,  we  did  most  certainly  intend  in  our 
next  to  go  onward  in  our  walk  without  any  digression  ;  but  Totten¬ 
ham  hill,  and  the  thatched  house,  and  the  bright  May  morning,  so 
awakened  old  memories  as  to  make  this  entirely  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  How  many  angling  excursions  it  brought  before  the  mind  1 
The  winding  creek,  where  in  the  shade  of  some  rustling  sycamore 
we  fished,  while  listening  to  the  cooing  doves  ; — the  mountain 
stream  among  the  fragrant  laurels,  where  with  a  friend  we  enjoyed 
the  sweet  solicitude  of  a  young  fisherman,  and  the  calm  glory  of  na¬ 
ture’s  beauty  ; — these,  and  many  other  lovely  scenes  and  compan¬ 
ionships  of  the  past  did  so  “sweetly  creep  into  the  study  of  our  im¬ 
agination/’  that  we  were  constrained  to  put  the  book  aside,  and  sit 
by  the  blazing  ingle  of  our  study'  in  rapt  revery. 

First  the  more  distant  past  came  into  vision.  Childhood,  that 
rosy  morning  ere  the  day  had  chased  the  golden  mist^  away,  rose 
into  view  “apparell’d  in  most  precious  habit.’’  Having  started 
tears  for  those  who  had  long  fallen  asleep,  it  faded  away'  like  the 
dewy  twilight.  Then  those  walks,  so  frequent  along  the  willowy 
stream,  whose  waters  made  “sweet  music  with  the  enamell’d 
stones;” — those  festive  gatherings  so  joyous  under  the  sycamore, 
and  by  the  crystal  spring  of  the  mountain  ; — those  juants  so  frolic¬ 
some  to  the  hills  where  the  cloud-shadows  were  dreamily'  moving 
above  the  blossoming  chestnuts  ; — those  May  mornings  so  merry 
among  the  poplars  of  the  ridge,  where  the  anemones  nodded  in  the 
golden  light  as  though  they  knew  us  ; — then  all  these  passed  before 
the  mind’s  eye,  but  sadly' faded  away  at  the  stone  church  and  grave¬ 
yard,  where  the  willow  with  us  weeps  over  the  dead.  Alas  !  that 
sweet  and  chaste  companion  who  made  all  these  enjoy'ments  doub¬ 
ly  delightful,  has  fallen  asleep.  The  cold  marble  may  mark  the 
spot  where  her  body  awaits  the  last  day;  but  her  spirit  is  at  rest 
with  God.  Such  is  the  strange  mystery'  of  time. 

- “festinat  decurrere  velox 

Hosculus  angustse,  miserseque  brevissimse  vitae 
Portio - ” 
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Finally,  with  most  vivid  impressiveness,  the  last  summer’s  angling 
ramble  among  the  Adirondacs,  with  a  dear  friend,  so  seized  the 
whole  awakened  mood  of  meditation  as  to  make  it  a  necessity  in¬ 
deed,  to  devote  this  article  exclusively  to  it. 

The  weather  was  fast  getting  sultry.  The  dust  and  din  of  the 
city  grew  oppressive.  There  was  a  hungering  appetite  for  moss 
and  flowers — a  thirsting  fever  for  shady  green-woods  and  moun¬ 
tain  brooks.  The  need  of  recreation  began  to  manifest  itself  most 
clearly  in  the  sluggish  attention  given  to  all  the  offices  of  life. 
With  what  joy  of  anticipation,  then,  did  I  listen  to  my  friend’s  ex¬ 
clamation  :  “Well,  Judge,  to-morrow  we  start  for  the  Adiron¬ 
dacs  !”  This  was  addressed  to  an  old  familiar  colored  servant,  and 
of  course,  I  supposed  that  some  measure  of  my  own  delight  would 
manifest  itself  in  the  judge’s  response.  We  had  talked  over  the 
matter  for  weeks  in  his  presence.  We  had  busied  ourselves  in  se¬ 
curing  rods,  and  lines,  and  flies,  and  guns,  and  mosquito-nets,  and 
gloves,  and  knapsacks,  and  rubber-blankets,  and  he  knew  it.  We 
had  most  diligently  examined  many  books  for  information  upon 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  bad  entered  into  a  somewhat  extensive 
correspondence  relative  to  guides  and  tents,  and  a  hundred  other 
et  ceteras,  which  would  have  made  good  Izaak  Walton  himself 
smile,  and  the  judge  was  well  aware  of  it.  We  had  even  consulted 
him  about  the  peculiar  habits  of  deer,  knowing  that  he  had  certain 
secrets  about  knowing  the  course  of  their  running,  by  the  motion 
of  their  tails  :  and  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  he 
would  manifest  some  pleasurable  interest  in  the  announcement  of 
the  happy  consummation  of  these  our  extended  and  serious  prep¬ 
arations.  Alas  !  the  exclamation  was  couched  in  most  unfortunate 
language.  Ebenezer  proudly  stood  on  his  own  dignity,  indignantly 
repelling  the  title  of  judge.  “If  you’re  going,  as  you  tell  of,  you 
might  part  with  gentlemen  respectfully,  I  reckon,  mightn’t  you. 
Mind  I  tell  you,  there’s  no  judge,  but  one  above.  And  who  ever 
saw  to-morrow?  There’s  a  next  day,  but  neither  you  nor  I  will 
ever  see  to-morrow.”  Perhaps  a  little  disappointment  wTas  hidden 
under  this  reply.  At  least,  the  judge  was  in  a  surly  humor,  and 
hurried  up  stairs  more  gloomily  than  usual. 

In  spite  of  Ebenezer’ s  metaphysics,  however,  to-morrow  came, 
and  found  us  hurrying  northward  to  the  lakes.  The  mountains 
and  valleys,  and  towns,  and  villages,  over  and  through  which  we 
whirled,  had  but  little  of  our  attention.  We  were  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dacs  already  in  thought.  I  fancied  I  saw  my  friend  occasionally 
straighten  his  arms,  and  give  a  strong  pull,  as  though  on  the  point 
of  landing  a  four  pound  trout.  The  slight  smile  and  flush  which 
passed  over  his  face  when  I  looked  at  him,  only  corroborated  the 
truth  of  my  fancy.  In  my  berth  in  the  sleeping  car,  kept  awake 
as  I  was,  by  the  fragrance  of  pond-lillies  and  visions'of  tangled  deer- 
paths,  I  noticed  more  than  ordinary  motion  in  the  curtains  just 
beyond  me,  and  upon  looking,  saw  sure  enough,  that  my  friend  was 
sitting  up,  and  stretching  over  the  edge  of  his  berth,  with  his  odd¬ 
looking  sleeping  cap  on,  fishing,  but  fast  asleep.  What  a  world  of 
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strange,  dreamy  anticipations  is  life !  Youth  eagerly  reaches  for¬ 
ward  to  manhood;  manhood  hastens  to  grasp  some  looked-for trea¬ 
sure  still  beyond  ;  and  old  age — happy  is  it,  if  calmly  awaiting,  in 
Christian  hope,  an  eternal  youth  to  come. 

We  reached  Whitehall  somewhat  wearied  with  the  jostling  rap¬ 
idity  of  our  long  ride  from  Western  Pennsylvania.  Put  who  can 
be  weary,  with  the  enchanting  beauty  of  this  part  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  before  him  ?  The  reeds  and  rushes  along  the  Narrows  glittered 
in  the  morning  sunlight.  The  cedars  and  hemlocks  dangling  over 
the  grey  rocks  waved  welcome  to  us  as  we  passed.  Hill  after  hill, 
and  mountain  stretching  away  behind  mountain,  with  endless  vari¬ 
ety  of  light  and  shade,  kept  coming  into  view,  as  our  boat  calmly 
swept  on.  A  charm  and  glory  was  spread  all  around  us,  invigora¬ 
ting  both  soul  and  body.  This  was  recreation  indeed.  Soon  we 
saw  on  our  left  the  remains  of  Ticonderoga,  slumbering  in  the 
misty  sunlight.  Not  many  years  since,  the  wild  war-whoop  here 
went  echoing  over  water  and  woodland.  The  cannons  thundered 
from  the  frowning  fort.  Marshalled  hosts  tramped  on  the  blood¬ 
stained  sod,  beneath  which  the  bones  of  heroes  are  now  mouldering. 
How  sweetly  calm  everything  was  as  we  moved  by.  A  still  small 
voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  crumbled  walls,  repeating  “earth  to 
earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes.” 

There  is  something  peculiarly  impressive  in  the  scenery  of  this 
part  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  hills  and  valleys  recede  with  such 
charming  grace  from  the  delicately  varied  line  of  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  that  almost  imperceptibly  you  find  the  imagination  going  with 
them  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  woodland  and  shadowy  val¬ 
leys,  to  lose  itself  there  in  its  own  creations.  The  surface  of  the 
•  scene  vanishes  entirely,  and  the  deep,  inward,  ideal  glory  of  nature 
moves  us.  We  feel  mysteriously  that  it  is  in  spiritual  kindredship 
with  ourselves  ;  that  it  has  a  moral  power,  ennobling  while  delight¬ 
ing,  and  we  feel  that  far  off,  slumbering  below  the  soft  purple  of  the 
hills,  are  mountain  lakes,  holding  in  their  crystal  depths  the  mir¬ 
rored  heavens.  Though  invisible,  the  whole  landscape  makes  their 
jiresence  felt.  The  imagination  grows  creative  with  nature.  You 
taste  the  fragrance  of  lilies  that  are  blossoming  there.  You  hear 
the  waterfowls  plunging  amidst  the  rushes,  or  sending  their  wild 

cries  from  shore  to  shore.  Could  our  friend  H - ,  the  artist,  in 

any  way  be  wooed  from  the  Juniata,  and  make  a  summer  tour  to 
this  region,  we  are  sure  that,  with  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  he  would  soon  fill  his  port  folio  with  sketches  which 
might  render  him  still  more  immortal. 

The  boat-bell  rings  for  dinner.  Thanks  to  the  steward,  fresh 
salmon  is  among  the  courses;  and  thanks  to  the  fresh  mountain  air, 
and  quiet  release  from  professional  labors,  a  vigorous  appetite  is 
ours. 


Out  of  Christ. — Out  of  Christ  as  the  way,  there  is  nothing  but 
wandering  ;  out  of  Christ  as  the  truth,  nothing  but  error;  out  of 
Christ  as  the  life,  nothing  but  eternal  death.  Look  unto  him  and 
be  saved. 
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HEGULA,  DAUGHTER  OF  ZWINGLI. 

“As  is  the  mother,  so  is  her  daughter,”  is  an  inspired  proverb. 
Anna  Zwingli,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  we  gave  in  a  previous  num¬ 
ber,  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  this  proverb  fulfilled  in  the  life  of 
her  excellent  daughter,  Regula. 

Regula  was  married  quite  young,  1541,  to  Rudolph  Gualther, 
Pastor  of  the  St.  Peter’s  Church,  in  Zurich,  and  afterwards  chief 
Superintendent  of  the  whole  Church  of  Zurich.  Six  children  were 
the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  The  oldest  daughter  became  the  wife 
of  the  Reformer,  Henry  Bullinger,  who  was  the  assistant  pastor  of 
Gualther  in  St.  Peter’s  Church.  One  of  the  sons,  Rudolph — after 
he  had  finished  his  theological  studies  in  Geneva,  also  in  Germany, 
and  at  the  University  at  Oxford,  in  England,,  with  honor  and  no 
little  success,  and  had  cotrynenced  his  labors  as  preacher  in  his  na¬ 
tive  city — died  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Gualther’s  un¬ 
ion  with  Regula  continued  twenty-four  years,  till  in  November 
1565,  when,  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  Regula  was  removed  from  him 
by  death.  She  became  a  victim  of  the  pestilence  which  raged  fear¬ 
fully  at  Zurich  in  that  year. 

Her  married  life  was  a  happy  one.  It  was  a  union  founded  on 
piety,  and  sanctified  by  its  holy  influence.  Her  mild  and  gentle 
spirit  was  ever  the  joy  of  her  sons  and  daughters ;  and  to  its  sooth¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  influence  her  husband  ever  returned  from  the 
turmoil  of  his  vast  public  labors  as  the  centre  of  strength  and  com¬ 
fort.  Even  as  a  young  man,  drawn  toward  her  as  a  suitor,  and  in¬ 
spired  by  the  hopes  ot  the  future,  which  he  desired  more  than  all 
earthly  things  to  share  with  Regula,  he  celebrated  the  birth-day  of 
his  beloved  in  a  Latin  poem.  And  the  same  muse  which  then  sung 
of  bliss  and  hope,  was  newly  tuned  to  a  sadder,  though  not  de¬ 
spairing  strain,  when  an  early  and  sudden  death  removed  the  chief 
joy  of  his  family,  overwhelming  all  its  members/ from  the  least  to 
the  greatest,  with  deepest  sorrow. 

Thus  sung  the  bereaved  husband  over  the  grave  of  his  beloved 
Regula  : 

What  Abraham  lost  in  his  beloved  Sarah, 

What  Jacob,  in  the  mild  Rachel, 

That  also  have  I  lost  in  Regula. 

A  pattern  of  the  purest  love, 

Of  the  firmest  domestic  faithfulness, 

Of  the  sweetest  virtues,  was  Regula. 

The  joy  and  pillar  of  my  family  ; 

With  evenness  of  temper  gifted,  which  no  joy, 

No  sorrow,  could  disturb  unduly  ; 

She  knew  to  banish  every  sorrow, 

To  remove,  or  allay,  every  wasting  care. 

Twenty  and  four  years  she  was  mine  own  -T 
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Together  we  lived  in  peace — “sine  uila  querela ” — 

As  the  ancients  wrote  on  their  monuments — 

In  perfect  peace  and  cloudless  love. 

Four  children  mourn  with  me  at  the  grave 
Of  the  slumbering,  but  sainted,  mother ! 

Two,  through  death,  have  gone  before  her. 

In  those  left  behind,  the  departed  one’s  image 
Still  stands  before  me  in  living  love ; 

Which,  as  often  as  my  eyes  rest  on, 

Move  my  heart  in  fresh  sighs  for  my  beloved  Regula. 

This  is  only  a  short  extract  from  that  poem;  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  high  honor  in  which  Gualther  held  her,  and  how  deep¬ 
ly  he  felt  his  bereavement  when  she  w^as  removed  from  him  by 
death.  In  his  diary  he  has  also  left  the  following  touching  record  : 

“My  wife  Begula,  an  ornament  among  women,  and  my  most 
faithful  help-meet,  having  confessed  the  true  faith  with  constancy 
to  the  end,  died  a  blessed  death  on  the  14th  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  1565,  in  the  morning  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  o’clock.  She  lived  with  me  in  wonderful 
harmony  twenty-four  years,  fourteen  weeks,  and  four  days.  Now 
ner  spirit  dwells  in  heaven,  and  her  body  rests  from  all  turmoil, 
awaiting  a  blessed  immortality  in  the  day  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things.  There  is  an  excellent  monument  erected  to  her  honor  and 
memory.” 

Budolph  also,  her  son,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
who  inherited  the  poetical  gifts  of  his  father,  sorrrowed  plaintively 
at  the  grave  of  her  from  whom  he  had  his  being,  and  sung  in  touch¬ 
ing  verses  the  departure  of  her  whom  he  would  soon  follow  into 
the  land  of  everlasting  rest  and  joy.  With  all  the  warmth  of  filial 
love  he  celebrates  the  faithfulness,  purity,  and  piety  which  adorned 
his  beloved  mother,  who,  if  such  virtues  could  have  controlled  the 
firm  mandates  of  death,  would  never  have  died  1 

In  the  11  Reformation’s  Almanack ”  for  1819,  Kessler  gives  a  fine 
lithograph  likeness  of  Begula,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
with  her  son  Budolph,  aged  seven,  standing  by  her  side.  She  has 
a  mild,  peaceful,  but  earnest  Swiss  face ;  while  her  healthy  round- 
faced  boy  presents  an  appearance  altogether  destitute  of  those  Al¬ 
pine  features  which  show  themselves  so  strongly  marked  in  his 
grandfather  Zwingli,  and  which  are  also  visible,  though  in  milder 
lineaments,  in  the  face  of  Regula  herself.  Beautiful  and  expressive 
are  the  countenances  of  these  two,  the  mother  and  the  child,  in  the 
picture  before  us. 

Of  Anna  Beinhart,  the  wife  of  Zwingli,  Kessler  informs  us,  that 
he  was  not  able,  after  the  most  diligent  search,  to  find  any  likeness 
extant. 


Difficulties. — I  have  tried  to  make  crooked  things  straight, 
till  I  have  made  these  knuckles  sore,  and  now  I  must  leave  it  to 
the  Lord. — John  Newton , 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


How  the  name,  Christians,  shows  onr  relation  to  Baptism,  will 
appear  from  a  little  careful  examination. 

The  word  Christ,  from  which  the  word  Christian  is  derived, 
meaning  uthe  anointed  one,”  leads  us  to  seek  the  true  sense  and 
substance  of  that  solemn  act  in  which  the  name  Christ  has  its  first 
and  deepest  origin.  His  anointing  took  place,  when  beginning  to 
be  about  thirty  years  of  age — which  was  the  time  when  official  life 
among  the  Jews  might  begin — He  was  baptized  at  Jordan,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  upon  him,  by  which  solemnity  He  was 
officially  set  forth  as  the  Christ.  After  this,  in  virtue  of  that 
anointing,  “Jesus  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  returned  from  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  was  then  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness ;”  after 
this  trial  He  “returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee,”  and 
coming  to  Nazareth,  began  His  first  public  discourse  by  declaring, 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  has  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.” 

If  there  should  seem  to  be  anything  uncertain  after  these  facts 
as  to  the  matter  and  time  of  his  becoming  officially  the  Christ — the 
Anointed — it  is  settled  by  the  words  of  Peter,  in  the  house  of  Cor¬ 
nelius,  when  he  says  :  “That  word  ye  know,  which  was  published 
throughout  Judea,  and  began  from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which 
John  preached  :  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.”  (Acts  X.  37 — 38.) 

As  Christ  was  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  His  official  work  by 
baptism  and  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  connected  therewith, 
so  are  His  people  in  like  manner  consecrated  to  a  “holy  priest¬ 
hood.”  We  need  only  remember  how  constantly  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  connected  with  baptism  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  when  the  first  converts  were  received  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  churches  were  laid,  to  see  that  when  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  “anointing”  of  the  believers  at  Corinth,  he  connects  that 
anointing  with  their  baptism  in  which  they  were  “sealed”  and  re¬ 
ceived  “the  earnest  of  the  Spirit :”  “Now  He  which  established 
'  us  with  you  in  Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is  God,  who  hath  also 
sealed  us,  and  given  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts.” 
(2  Cor.  I<:  21—22.) 

The  time,  place,  and  circumstances  in  which  the  name  Christian, 
“the  anointed,”  was  first  given,  casts  confirmatory  light  on  the  same 
fact,  connecting  the  anointing  indicated  by  the  name  with  baptism. 
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Abont  the  year  A.  D.  44,  “the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first 
in  Antioch.”  (Acts  XI.  26.)  A  great  event  had  taken  place.  A 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christianity  had  been  inaugurated.  It 
took  place  at  Antioch.  Even  “the  apostles  and  brethren  that  were 
in  Judea,  heard  that  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the  word  of 
God.”  (Acts  XI :  1.)  The  Jewish  believers,  on  hearing  the  news, 
had  their  prejudices  checked,  “held  their  peace,  glorified  God,  say¬ 
ing,  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto 
life.”  (XI :  18.)  Barnabas  “saw  the  grace  of  God”  at  Antioch, 
and  was  glad.  (XI :  23.)  He  expected  them  to  cleave  unto  the 
Lord.  By  his  instrumentality  “much  people  was  added  unto  the 
Lord.”  Paul  joined  him  and  they  continued  there  “a  whole  year, 
assembling  themselves  with  the  Church,  and  taught  much  people. 
And  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch.” 

This  was  a  great  event  in  the  eyes  of  Jewish  Christians,  which 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  its  antecedents  and  surround¬ 
ings.  “Looking  back,  from  our  point  of  view,  upon  the  communi¬ 
ty  at  Jerusalem,  we  see  in  it  the  beginning  of  that  great  society, 
the  Church,  which  has  continued  to  our  own  time,  distinct  both 
from  Jews  and  Heathen,  and  which  will  continue  till  it  absorbs 
both  the  Heathen  and  the  Jews.  But  to  the  cotemporary  Jews 
themselves  it  wore  a  very  different  appearance.  From  the  Hebrew 
point  of  view,  the  disciples  of  Christ  would  be  regarded  as  a  Jew¬ 
ish  sect  or  synagogue.  The  synagogues  were  very  numerous  at 
Jerusalem.  There  were  already  the  Cilician  Synagogue,  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Synagogue,  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines, — and  to  these 
was  now  added  (if  wre  may  use  so  bold  an  expression)  the  Haza- 
rene  Synagogue,  or  the  Synagogue  of  the  Galileans.  Hot  that  any 
separate  building  wTas  erected  for  the  devotions  of  the  Christians; 
for  they  met  from  house  to  house  for  prayer  and  the  breaking  of 
bread.  But  they  were  by  no  means  separated  from  the  nation  ;  * 
they  attended  the  festivals  ;  they  worshipped  in  the  temple.  They 
were  a  new  and  singular  party  in  the  nation,  holding  peculiar  opin¬ 
ions,  and  interpreting  the  Scriptures  in  a  peculiar  way.  This  is 
the  aspect  under  which  the  Church  would  at  first  present  itself  to 
the  Jews.”f 

Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  the  time  of  this  event  at 
Antioch  “the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  had  been  confined 
within  Jewish  limits.”  It  had  extended  little  beyond  Palestine. 
“If  any  traveller  from  a  distant  country  has  been  admitted  into  the 
community  of  believers,  the  place  of  his  baptism  has  not  been  more 
remote  than  the  ‘desert’  of  Gaza.  If  any  ‘aliens  from  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Israel’  have  been  admitted  to  the  citizenship  of  the 

*“The  worship  of  the  temple  and  the  synagogues  still  went  on  side  by  side  with 


the  prayers,  and  the  breaking  of  bread  from  house  to  house .  The  Jewish 

family  life  was  the  highest  expression  of  Christian  unity .  The  fulfilment  of 


the  ancient  law  was  the  aspect  of  Christianity  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Church  was  most  directed.”  Mr.  Stanley’s  Sermon  on  St.  Peter,  p.  92  :  See  James 
II:  2,  where  the  word  “Synagogue”  is  applied  to  Christian  assemblies. 
fConybeare  &  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  vol  1 :  66,  67. 
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spiritual  Israelites,  they  have  been  ‘strangers’  who  dwell  among 
the  hills  of  Sa  maria.  But  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  must  spread  more  rapidly, — when  those  who 
possessed  not  that  Book  which  caused  perplexity,  on  the  road,  to 
the  Ethiopian,  will  hear  and  adore  His  name, — and  greater  stran¬ 
gers  than  those  who  drew  water  from  the  well  of  Sychar,  will  come 
nigh  to  the  Fountain  of  Life.  The  same  dispersion  which  gathered 
in  the  Samaritans,  will  gather  in  the  Gentiles  also.  The  ‘middle 
wall  of  partition’  being  utterly  broken  down,  all  will  be  called  by 
the  new  and  glorious  name  of  ‘Christian.’  ” 

This  time  has  been  ushered  in.  At  Antioch  the  foundations  of 
the  wider,  and  widening  Catholic  Kingdom  is  laid.  There  are 
Paul  and  Barnabas  now,  to  continue  “a  whole  year,”  “actively 
prosecuting  the  sacred  work,  teaching  and  confirming  those  who 
had  joined  themselves  to  the  assemblies  of  the  ever-increasing 
Church.  As  new  converts,  in  vast  numbers,  came  in  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Church  began  to  lose  its  ancient  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Jewish  sect,  and  to  stand  out  in  relief,  as  a  great  self-ex¬ 
istent  community,  in  the  face  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  possible,  and  even  natural,  that  the  Christians  should 
be  considered,  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  by  the  Gentiles  whose 
notice  they  attracted,  as  only  one  among  the  many  theological 
parties  which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Dispersion.  But 
when  Gentiles  began  to  listen  to  what  was  preached  concerning 
Christ, — when  they  were  united  as  brethren  on  equal  terms,  and 
admitted  to  baptism  without  the  necessity  of  previous  circumci¬ 
sion, — when  the  Mosaic  features  of  this  society  were  lost  in  the  wi¬ 
der  character  of  the  New  Covenant, — then  it  became  evident  that 
these  men  were  something  more  than  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees, 
the  Essenes  or  Herodians,  or  any  sect  or  party  among  the  Jews. 
Thus  a  new  term  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  human  race  came  into 
existence  at  Antioch  about  the  year  44.  Thus  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
who,  under  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  believed  that  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  ‘were  first  called  Christians.’  ”* 

Judaism  was  now  fairly  transcended.  Jerusalem,  as  the  center 
of  Judaism,  became  now  ever  less  a  centre  of  Christianity.  Anti¬ 
och  became  headquarters  for  those  missionary  operations  which 
proceeded  from  that  higher  standpoint  now  fairly  attained,  from 
which  should  be  witnessed  and  carried  forward  a  Catholic  King¬ 
dom  in  which  there  should  be  “no  difference  between  the  Jew  and 
Greek”  (Rom.  X  :  12.) — a  Kingdom  in  whose  higher  life  all  nation¬ 
alities  should  be  subordinated,  in  which  all  preferences  based  on 
previous  religious  relations,  should  yield  to  be  glorified,  and  in 
which  all  states  should  stand  on  the  same  level  of  access — “where 
there  should  be  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircum¬ 
cision,  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free:  but  Christ  all,  and  in 
all.”  (Col.  Ill:  11.) 

A  new  name  must  designate  those  in  the  membership  and  fellow- 


*Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  Conybeare  &  Howson,  vol.  I :  p.  118. 
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ship  of  this  higher  kingdom.  That  which  originated  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Christianity,  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism,  and  which  leads  the 
mind  directly  to  its  dependence  on  Judaism,  the  name  “Disciple/ 
is  not  adequate.  The  Apostles  themselves  have  now  learned,  what 
they  knew  not  clearly  before,  and  what,  on  account  of  their  Jewish 
antecedents,  and  Jewish  in-wrought  life,  they  found  it  difficult  to 
learn,  that  Christ  was  not  merely  a  leader  and  teacher  and  Saviour 
of  the  Jews,  the  master  of  a  school — the  highest,  best,  aud  ultimate 
school  of  Judaism  even — to  be  accepted,  believed  in,  and  followed 
in  the  way  ot  Discipleship,  but  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the 
Anointed  of  all,  aud  the  Anointer  of  all.  This  lesson  they  now- 
learned  by  an  occasion  furnished  among  the  Gentiles. 

It  matters  not  that  the  name  was  given  by  enemies,  and  even 
Gentile  enemies — for  that  this  was  the  case  we  learn  from  the  fact, 
that  they  did  not  call  themselves,  but  uwere  called  Christians/’  from 
the  fact  also  that  Jews  w-ould  not  call  them  by  a  name  which  would 
really  imply  their  confession  of  His  Messiahship — this  is  only  anoth¬ 
er  instance  in  which  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him, 
and  in  which,  moreover,  as  by  a  kind  of  unconscious  prophecy,  the 
Gentile  enemies  of  the  Lord  are  made  to  confess  the  true  “De¬ 
sire  of  the  Nations”  in  that  high  character  in  which  he  was  about 
to  appear  among  them. 

But  here  lies  the  deep  significance  of  this  giving  of  the  Christian 
name.  Why  did  they  give  them  this  name — “the  anointed  ones.” 
If  they  had  been  guided  merely  by  a  desire  to  designate  them  re¬ 
proachfully  as  followers  of  Christ,  they  might  have  strengthened 
themselves  by  adopting  the  Jewish  names  of  contempt  already  in 
vogue,  as  Nazarenes  or  Galileans.  Or  if  not  these,  it  would  seem 
more  natural  that  they  should  adopt  His  human  name — regarding 
Him  only  as  such — and  call  them  after  Jesus,  Jesuits,  a  name  1500 
years  later  actually  adopted  by  an  order  in  the  Church.  Why  did 
they  take  His  official  name,  in  which  they  would  impliedly  grant 
to  His  followers  His  Messiahship  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  there  must 
have  been  some  Tact  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  faith 
among  them — some  prominent  fact  associated  with  the  profession 
of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  those  w-ho  did  profess  it — which  fur¬ 
nished  their  enemies  with  the  basis  for  the  name  they  gave  them. 
What  was  it,  but  the  fact  that  all  the  multitudes  who  there  embraced 
the  faith  received  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  their  Baptism 
— that  they  professed  by  this  solemnity  to  have  “received  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,”  and,  consequently,  being  “the  anointed  ones” 
of  Christ,  they  publicly  confessed  themselves  as  such  ;  and  thus  was 
furnished  the  easy,  natural,  and  almost  necessary  cause  and  occa¬ 
sion  for  their  being  called  such. 

How  strongly  does  this  indicate  what  was  then  regarded  as  the 
true  and  only  basis  and  beginning  pf  the  Christian  life,  namely  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism,  by  which  believers  became 
Christians  and  were  called  such.  The  testimony  is  all  the  more 
convincing  for  being  so  incidental,  for  resting  on  what  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  for  being  so  prominent  a  fact  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
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tion  of  enemies,  and  thus  force  them  unintentionally  to  be  witness¬ 
es,  to  all  future  ages,  of  the  central  place  which  such  anointing  held 
in  fact. 

What  a  lesson  in  a  word  1  “The  Disciples,”  learners,  followers 
of  the  Lord,  are  called  “Christians,”  or  those  who  are  now  one 
with  Christ  in  life  and  nature,  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
whose  renovating  grace  they  are  now,  and  are  ever  more  to  be¬ 
come  living  members  of  Christ,  and  partakers  in  all  His  grace  and 
glory. 


TO  THE  TBIHITY. 


From  John  Cennick’s  “Sacred  Hymns  for  the  children  of  God  in  the  days  of 
their  pilgrimage.”  London,  1741. 

Sovereign  Father,  Lord  of  might, 

Source  of  uncreated  light, 

God,  whom  men  and  angels  praise, 

Ancient  of  eternal  days  ! 

Meekly  Thee  our  souls  adore, 

Thy  renewing  grace  implore  : 

Second  life  in  us  reveal, 

Us,  Thy  children,  to  Thee  seal. 

Holy  Saviour,  Son  of  man, 

God  before  the  world  began, 

Seated  on  the  Father’s  throne  : 

One  in  power,  in  glory  one:  , 

Save  us,  for  to  Thee  we  pray, 

Thee,  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way. 

Let  our  unbelieving  cease, 

Give  us  faith,  and  faith’s  increase. 

Holy  Ghost,  anointing  Dove, 

Well  of  life,  and  God  of  love, 

Breath  of  the  immortal  Sire, 

Our  uplifted  hearts  inspire. 

Shed  in  us  thy  love  abroad, 

Seal,  oh  seal  us  sons  of  God  : 

Bring  the  Father’s  blessing  down, 

Thou  the  heirs  of  glory  crown. 

Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord, 

Make  us  perfect  thro’  Thy  word  ; 

All  Thy  truths  to  us  impart, 

Make  us  after  TJiine  own  heart ! 

Here  let  all  Thy  fulness  shine, 

0  create  us  all  divine, 

Let  us  to  Thy  kingdom  come, 

Then  receive  Thy  children  home. 
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MARY  ANOINTING  JESUS. 


BY  D.  G. 


The  anointing  of  Jesus  by  Mary,  comes  to  us,  not  as  a  doctrine, 
but  as  a  fact — as  a  beautiful  scene,  full  of  rich  esthetical  meaning, 
requiring,  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  a  deeply  pious  spirit, 
and  an  elevated  state  of  mind.  It  is  not  adapted  to  him  whose 
first  question,  in  view  of  all  subjects  is — What’s  the  use  ?  but  for 
him  who  sees  in  the  Beautiful  the  same  divine  necessity  that  holds 
in  the  useful.  Let  us  endeavor  to  take  in  the  fact,  and  then  force 
its  moral  lessons  through  the  faculties  of  our  minds  and  hearts. 

But  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  busy,  noisy  city  of  Jerusalem 
lay  the  calm  and  quiet  village  of  Bethany.  Reposing  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  one  side,  with  an  open  pros¬ 
pect  of  beauty  on  the  other,  it  was  a  place  of  peculiar  attraction. 
Retired  and  calm )  it  was  specially  adapted  to  a  life  of  repose — to 
quiet  meditation — to  an  insight  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  to  an  appreciation  of  these  higher  spiritual  excellencies  which 
■constitute  the  real  greatness  and  beauty  of  human  character.  This 
may  account,  to  some  extent,  for  the  peculiar  characteristics  which 
attached  to  the  family  of  Lazarus,  Martha  and  Mary. 

Jesus  loved  to  visit  this  village.  There  seemed  to  be  something 
in  its  very  atmosphere  which  was  congenial  to  His  inward  and  qui¬ 
et  spirit.  Its  inhabitants  appeared  also  to  be  more  open  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  work  which  He  ]iad  come  to  accomplish.  They  had  more 
time  to  reflect,  with  less  powerful  objects  to  divert  their  attention, 
and  therefore  seemed  more  ready  to  receive  Him,  and  encourage 
Him  in  His  arduous  work. 

Before  His  present  appearance  in  this  village,  we  have  no  account 
of  His  having  been  here  since  the  memorable  day,  on  which  He 
raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  He  was  too  zealously  engaged  in 
the  business  of  His  Father  to  spend  much  tiijie  in  the  amenities  of 
social  life.  But  as  the  time  of  His  departure  drew  near,  His  spirit 
once  more  turned  to  the  quiet  home  of  His  friends,  in  order,  no 
doubt,  that  He  might  assure  them  of  His  kindly  remembrance,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  sore  trial  which  would  soon  fall  upon  them. 

He  did  not,  this  time,  as  was  His  custom  heretofore,  stop  at  the 
house  of  Lazarus,  but  with  one  named  Simon,  who  had  formerly 
been  cured  by  the  Saviour  of  a  loathsome  leprosy.  Yet,  guided  by 
the  instincts  of  their  pious  nature,  all  the  members  of  the  other 
family  were  here  to  meet  and  greet  the  return  of  their  Lord.  There 
are  no  circumstances  that  favor  the  impression,  that  through  some 
joint  arrangement  on  the  part  of  these  two  families,  Jesus  had  been 
specially  invited  to  revisit  them.  His  person  and  work  were  en- 
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tirely  too  sacred  to  permit,  in  their  bosoms,  the  exercise  of  such 
familiar  feelings  ;  but  coming  of  His  own  accord,  they  felt  prompt¬ 
ed  by  their  pious  natures,  to  receive  Him  in  a  way  becoming  the 
dignity  of  His  Being,  and  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for  favors  re¬ 
ceived,  which  they  had  experienced.  Accordingly  they  prepared 
for  Him,  in  this  house  of  Simon,  a  festal  repast,  in  which  Martha, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  is  busied  in  serving,  while  Mary,  whose 
piety  took  a  different  direction,  was  occupied  with  the  question, 
how,  in  the  highest  and  purest  sense,  she  could  best  serve  her  Di¬ 
vine  Master.  At  the  table  reclined  three,  Jesus,  and  Lazarus  and 
Simon  on  each  side  as  trophies  of  His  glory.  What  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  these  two  persons  at  this  hour,  rescued  as  they  had 
been  by  Him  who  sat  in  their  midst,  the  one  from  the  grave,  and 
the  other  from  a  most  distressing  and  loathsome  disease  ?  How 
their  hearts  would  turn  towards  Him,  while  reverence  for  His  sa¬ 
cred  person  would  close  their  lips  !  Amid  this  sacred  silence,  which 
the  beating  heart  only  interrupted,  we  behold  Mary  lightly  step¬ 
ping  forward  to  transact  her  part  in  the  beautiful  scene.  Here 
rises  to  view  the  true  picture  of  female  greatness  and  beauty. 
There  was  much  in  the  occasion  and  in  the  company  to  render  tim¬ 
id  her  modest  nature,  and  thus  defeat  the  purpose  which  was  rising 
in  her  heart.  But  pure  and  ardent  love  conquers  all  obstacles.  It 
turns  the  heart  away  from  all  surroundings,  and  fixes  it  only  upon 
its  own  object,  and  this  relation  becomes  the  means  through  which 
it  accomplishes  its  purpose.  Animated  by  love  only,  Mary  ap¬ 
proaches  her  Saviour,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  vessel,  with  a  view  to 
do  her  part  in  the  honoring  of  her  royal  guest.  Well  might  the 
rest  wonder,  as  in  her  modest  yet  queenly  form,  they  saw  her  near¬ 
ing  the  object  of  her  fondest  affections.  What  means  this?  What 
now  is  about  to  transpire  ? 

But  the  wonder  is  not  permitted  to  continue  long.’  When,  guid¬ 
ed  thus  by  her  love,  she  had  reached  her  proper  place,  she  brake 
open  the  vessel,  perhaps  in  the  impetuosity  of  her  affection,  and 
perhaps  with  a  view  of  pouring  all  its  contents  forth  more  quickly, 
and  lavished  all  the  most  precious  ointment  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  three  accounts  which  are  given  of  this  scene  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  agree  in  calling  it  precious  ointment, 
either  on  account  of  its  own  nature,  its  rarity,  or  its  costliness, 
showing  that  this  fact  is  prominent  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Matthew  says  it  was  “very  precious  ointment  Mark  says  it  was 
“ointment  of  spikenard,  very  precious  ;”  and  John’s  language  is, 
that  it  was  “ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly” — costly  because, 
no  doubt,  of  its  rare  and  precious  character. 

This  precious  ointment  she  poured,  not  only  upon  the  Saviour’s 
head,  but  also  upon  His  feet,  which  she  afterwards  wiped  with  the 
tresses  of  her  hair.  As  a  symbol  this  indicated  a  superabounding 
fulness  of  her  love;  and  John  states  the  less  important,  still  signifi¬ 
cant  fact,  that  “the  house  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  oint¬ 
ment.” 

These  are  the  facts.  But  now,  What’s  the  use  ?  This  question 
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seems  to  bring  up  one  main  feature  of  the  whole  subject.  Why 
should  this  ointment,  which,  on  account  of  its  precious  character, 
was  very  costly,  be  used  for  this  purpose  ?  Did  the  Saviour  require 
it?  Did  it  ease  any  pain  which  He  might  then  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  ?  Did  it  serve  any  useful  purpose  in  any  respect  in  relation  to 
Christ?  No,  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  seen.  Why,  therefore, 
was  it  thus  wasted?  As  it  could  accomplish  no  useful  end  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Jesus  in  this  manner,  would  it  not  have  been  better  had  it 
been  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  three  hundred  pence,  been  given  to  tbo 
poor  ? 

Who  asked  this  question  ?  It  was  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon’s  son, 
who  then  already  had  it  in  his  heart  to  betray  Christ.  And  he  said 
this,  not  becauso  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because  he  was  a  thief, 
and  had  the  bag,  and  carried  that  which  was  put  therein.  But 
Judas  did  not  stand  alone  in  this  feeling.  The  disciples,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  generally  sympathized  with  him.  In  Matthew  it  is  said, 
“they  had  indignation,  and  said,  to  what  purpose  is  this  waste?” 
and  in  Mark  it  is  said,  “And  they  murmured  against  her.”  And  is 
it  not  true,  that  even  yet,  among  professedly  Christian  people,  if 
not  in  regard  directly  to  this  point,  still  in  regard  to  other  things 
involving  the  same  principle,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  ask 
the  same  question — What’s  the  use  ? 

How  different  is  this  spirit  from  that  displayed  by  Mary  !  In 
her  case  it  was  the  free  and  almost  unconscious  ebullition  of  a  pure 
and  disinterested  love  ;  but  in  theirs  it  was  a  love  measured  by  dry 
calculation.  In  her  it  was  a  love  that  asked  nothing  about  the  use  ; 
but  in  them  it  was  a  feeling  that  could  not  rise  above  the  merest 
utilitarianism.  In  her  case  it  was  the  symbol  of  a  pure  fire — an  un¬ 
controllable  fervor — a  devotion  which  rises  above  all  ideas  of  price 
or  value.  It  was  the  beauty  of  love,  which  did  not  seek  benefit ,  but 
simply  to  live,  to  act,  to  express  itself.  It  was  a  feeling  so  high  as 
to  see  Christ  beyond  the  power  of  benefit.  It  was  a  love  that  was 
blessed  in  its  very  evolution — a  love  that  arose  in  its  own  pure  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  was  happy  simply  because  it  dared  to  love  an  object  so 
pure  and  lovely.  But  in  the  case  of  the  other  disciples,  it  was  a 
feeling  that  could  neither  live  nor  act,  unless  it  had  a  guaranty 
from  the  start,  that  it  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  result  in  some 
use  or  benefit ;  and  in  the  case  of  Judas — in  whom  the  same  feeling 
is  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  end — it  was  an  emotion  whose  value 
was  only  measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  and  these  as  they  might 
accrue  to  himself  in  the  most  selfish  way  ;  for  he  made  the  objection, 
not  because  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  only  because  he  carried  the 
bag,  and  was  a  thief,  hoped  to  keep  for  himself  that  which  was  put 
into  it  for  general  use. 

This  serves  well  to  bring  out  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  contrasted  with  the  true  spirit  of  religion.  To  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  merely  selfish  object,  it  is  neither  proper,  intelligent  nor 
religious,  either  in  Christian  feeling  or  in  Christian  effort,  always 
to  demand  a  directly  useful  object.  Utility  is  not  the  boundary  of 
those  heavenly  emotions  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  to  be 
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restless  within  the  human  heart.  Though  good  is  the  result  of  their 
action  at  every  point,  yet  that  action,  where  it  is  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  would  not  lose  its  energy  when  nothing  useful  could 
be  found  to  be  accomplished.  It  has  a  life  of  its  own  in  the  soul,  and 
its  object  lies  in  itself.  The  beautiful  has  no  less  a  real  existence 
than  the  useful,  although,  like  the  useful,  it  may  have  no  direct 
object  before  it,  and  beyond  it.  As  in  the  case  of  Mary’s  love, 
its  object  lies  in  the  necessity  of  its  own  action.  It  must  express 
itself  even  though  it  can  accomplish  nothing  useful.  She  anointed 
Christ  not  to  benefit  Him,  but  because  she  loved  Him  with  a  love 
whose  very  law  was  activity.  Its  object  -was  honor,  not  profit — 
the  pleasure  of  loving,  rather  than  any  design  or  purpose  to  be  use¬ 
ful  to  Christ. 

True  Christian  feeling  involves  the  same  instinctive  element  now. 
Every  true  Christian  has  in  his  nature  the  ideal  of  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  more  this  pervades  his  faculties  and  feelings,  the  more 
elevated  and  disinterested  will  his  actions  become.  He  will  think 
and  feel  properly,  not  so  much  because  this  is  required  and  will  re¬ 
sult  beneficially,  but  because  the  thought  and  feeling  themselves 
require  it.  The  love  which  the  Holy  Ghost  inspires  in  the  heart, 
is  itself  a  burning  flame — burning  from  its  own  nature,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  burn,  though  it  may  never  have  it  in  its  power  to 
accomplish  one  useful  object.  It  must  be  confessed  that  within 
the  domain  of  the  affections,  this  Mary -spirit  is  very  much  neglected. 
Coarse  utilitarianism  has  obtruded  into  the  most  sacred  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  feeling,  making,  in.  this  age  of  the  useful,  almost 
every  emotion  to  beat  out  the  Judas  question — What’s  the  use? 
Social  life — does  it  act  from  the  principle  of  affection,  or  is  it  guid¬ 
ed  by  considerations,  such  as  wealth  and  position,  which  lie  beyond 
it?  How  often  is  the  choice  in  marriage  thus  made,  and  how  in¬ 
variably  are  the  parties  afterwards  engulfed  in  wretchedness  and 
ruin  !  Even  within  the  Christian  Church  itself,  w^here  love,  for 
the  sake  of  love,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  act  from  its  own  nature, 
and  to  embrace  all  alike  who  belong  to  the  same  spiritual  house¬ 
hold,  it  has  been  traduced  and  corrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
utilitarian  element.  Material  considerations  are  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter  it  and  control  it.  Thus  clans  are  formed — the  poor  and  lowly 
excluded;  or  affectionately  cared  for  on  the  ground  of  pity — use  ; 
while  pride  and  fashion  and  wealth  are  allowed  to  override  and  de¬ 
stroy  that  only  principle  which  can  make  us  one,  and  w'hich  cannot 
live  at  all  unless  it  can  live  according  to  its  own  disinterested  na¬ 
ture. 

It  is  the  same  utilitarian  spirit  which  is  constantly  clamoring  for 
the  practical  as  against  the  theoretical  in  religion.  What’s  the  use  ? 
is  the  repeated  question  only  with  a  different  application.  Every¬ 
thing,  no  matter  how  high  in  doctrine,  must  be  brought  right  down 
to  the  level  of  the  plainest  capacity  and  connected  visibly  with 
some  directly  useful  purpose,  or  it  can  have  no  interest  or  force. 
For  some,  nothing  that  does  not  directly  turn  itself  into  gold,  is  of 
any  account.  How  all  this  is  simply  wrong  and  degrading.  While 
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Christian  doctrine  will,  in  the  mind  of  the  true  Christian,  become 
practical  as  far  as  possible,  there  will  yet  always  be  much  that 
neither  looks  to  the  directly  useful,  nor  can  be  turned  to  any  such 
practical  purpose ;  and  yet  no  one  should  6ay  that  this  should  not 
be  preached,  nor  thought,  nor  felt.  Judas  would  regard  such  ex¬ 
ercises  as  a  waste  of  zeal.  This  spirit  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
forces  in  the  system  of  rationalism  which  has  been  so  withering  and 
destructive  both  in  Europe  and  this  country.  It  has  destroyed  the 
flowers ,  because  it  could  not  see  their  utility.  It’s  the  question  of 
use.  What’s  the  use  of  that  doctrine  which  you  can't  understand  ? 
Thus  the  Trinity — the  Incarnation — the  Christian  Church — infant 
Baptism,  are  all  set  aside,  or  so  stripped  of  their  rich  meaning  as  to 
make  them  frightful  and  repulsive  even  to  the  intelligence  itself. 
The  whole  ground  of  faith  is  thus  undermined  ;  for  the  question  is 
constantly  repeated — “What’s  the  use?”  But  we  should  not  for¬ 
get  that  this  question  was  started  by  Judas,  who  had  well-nigh 
misled  and  deceived  all  the  other  apostles.  Utility,  even  in  the 
highest  Christian  sense,  is  not  the  only  object  of  God’s  revelations, 
either  in  the  book  of  nature  or  grace. 

We  meet  the  same  spirit  everywhere  also,  in  forms  of  worship 
and  Christian  architecture.  What’s  the  use?  Just  as  though 
worship  did  not  contain  in  itself  the  necessity  of  some  formal  ex¬ 
pression ;  and  if  the  formal  expression  be  a  necessity,  then  why 
should  it  not  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing  else  ?  Is  any  necessity  which  God  has  made  unworthy  of  ex¬ 
pression  ?  Is  the  Saviour  not  worthy  of  it  ?  But  where’s  the  use  ? 
My  only  answer  is — Alary  did  not  ask  that  question.  And  it  is  not 
unfrequent  that  we  find  a  positive  opposition  to  everything  which 
is  simply  beautiful  in  churches,  just  because  it  is  not  directly  use¬ 
ful.  We  know  very  well,  that  this  opposition  is  often  made  as  a 
mere  pretext,  in  order  to  retain,  on  the  plea  of  superior  piety,  that 
which  ought  to  be  contributed  freely,  like  the  ointment  of  Mary,  to 
beautif}"  th3  sanctuary  of  the  Jjord.  Thus  Judas  seemed  really 
more  pious  than  Mary,  because  her  love  was  wasted  on  Christ,  with¬ 
out  a  useful  object,  while  his,  according  to  his  words,  would  have 
been  expended  on  the  poor  But  while  this  is  often  the  case,  it  is 
not  always  so.  There  are  many  who  oppose  the  Beautiful  from 
really  pious  feelings — from  real  love  to  Christ.  But  this  love,  like 
that  of  the  apostles,  who  were  indignant,  is  misled.  But  even 
where  the  desire  to  economize  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the 
poor  is  sincere,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apostles,  it  is  not  justified  in 
ruling  out  the  higher  esthetical  spirit  of  Mary — “The  pooryehavo 
always  with  you.”  We  do  not  live  by  the  useful  alone.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  is  no  less  a  necessity,  though  it  may  have  no  direct  object. 
We  do  not  fly  in  God’s  face,  because  He  did  not  make  every  bloom¬ 
ing  plant  an  apple  tree,  and  every  blossom  a  red-cheeked  peach  ; 
nor  do  we  discard  beautiful  landscape  paintings  because  we  cannot 
raise  crops  of  wheat  on  them.  Christianity,  while  it  isofall  things 
in  the  world  the  most  deeply  useful,  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  all 
things  else  the  most  beautiful  also,  and  theoretical ;  it  is  the  soul  of 
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all  art;  and  some  of  the  purest  joys  which  men  can  have  on  earth 
consists  in  the  exercise  of'  meditation  upon  the  doctrines  of  revela¬ 
tion,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  profound  mysteries  of  God,  and  are 
led,  in  ecstacy,  to  exclaim — O  the  height !  O  the  depth  of  the  rich¬ 
es  of  God  in  Christ ! 

The  severe  rebuke  which  the  Saviour  administered  to  Judas  for 
his  degraded  utilitarianism  in  connection  with  his  base  hypocrisy, 
should  be  remembered  by  all, — “Why  trouble  ye  the  woman — let 
her  alone ;”  nor  should  the  commendation  which  He  gave  her  for 
her  apparently  wasteful  affection,  ever  be  forgotten  :  “Against  the 
day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept  this  ;  and  wheresoever  this  gospel 
shall  be  preached,  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this,  that 
this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her.”  Though 
her  act,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  was  the  mere  extravagant 
outflow  of  love,  yet  the  Saviour  turned  it  to  a  purpose,  and  made 
it  prophetic  for  all  present,  of  His  embalmed  body  in  the  grave,  and 
of  its  resurrection  to  life  and  glory. 

From  this  beautiful  scene,  learn  at  least  one  useful  lesson  :  True 
love  keeps  the  best  for  Him  who  is  lovliest;  it  gives  this  best  free¬ 
ly,  not  out  of  pity,  not  primarily  to  benefit,  but  to  honor,  looking 
to  that  in  Christ  which  is  above  the  reach  of  the  utilitarian  hand; 
it  nervously  breaks  the  most  costly  vessel,  and  pours  out  its  richest 
contents.  It  is  uncalculating  and  always  extravagant ;  and  wher¬ 
ever  any  member  of  a  family,  acting  towards  Christ  on  this  eleva¬ 
ted  principle  of  the  Beautiful,  thus  anoints  the  Saviour,  the  house 
becomes  at  once  filled  with  a  heavenly  odor.  Wherever  the  tru¬ 
ly  Beautiful  appears,  it  appears  to  anoint  the  Redeemer.  Every 
flower  that  takes  the  place  of  a  stock  of  corn,  grows  and  blooms  to 
anoint  Christ;  every  sweet  note  of  birds  that  trembles  in  the  air  is 
designed  to  anoint  Christ ;  every  expression  of  thp  Beautiful  in 
painting,  sculpture  and  song,  created  by  artistic  genius,  however 
undesignedly  by  the  artists,  yet  really  anoints  Christ*  But  the 
sweetest  and  most  spontaneous  anointing  flows  forth  with  the  oint¬ 
ment  of  love,  distilled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  heart  of  woman. 


How  Nature  Covers  up  Battle-fields. — Did  I  tell  you  ever, 
among  the  affecting  little  things  one  is  always  seeing  in  these  stir¬ 
ring  war  times,  howl  saw  on  the  Bull  Bun  battle-field,  pretty,  pure, 
delicate  flowers  growing  out  of  emptied  ammunition  boxes,  a  rose 
thrusting  up  its  graceful  head  through  the  head  of  a  Union  drum, 
which  doubtless  sounded  its  last  charge  (or  retreat,  as  the  case  may 
have  been),  in  that  battle,  and  a  cunning  scarlet  verbena  peeping 
out  of  a  fragment  of  bursted  shell  in  which  strange  cup  it  had  been 
planted?  Wasn’t  that  peace  growing  out  of  war  ?  Even  so  shall 
the  graceful  and  beautiful  ever  grow  out  of  the  horrid  and  terrible 
things  that  transpire  in  this  changing  but  ever  advancing  world. 
Nature  covers  even  the  battle  grounds  with  verdure  and  bloom. 
Peace  and  plenty  soon  spring  up  in  the  track  of  devastating  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  all  things  in  nature  and  society  shall  work  out  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  mankind  and  harmony  of  God’s  great  designs. 
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That  we  may  have  a  complete  picture,  in  a  small  compass,  of  the 
evils  produced  by  theatrical  exhibitions,  let  us  recall  the  history 
and  effects  of  a  single  one  of  them.  That  great  event  among  the 
idle  and  vicious  population  of  our  towns,  the  coming  of  a  circus,  is 
announced  some  time  in  advance  by  great  lying  handbills,  setting 
forth  a  thousand  attractions  for  the  class  they  expect  to  reach. 
From  this  hour  the  excitement  constantly  grows.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  young;  an  impatience 
of  restraint,  an  indisposition  to  attend  to  their  books,  or  to  perform 
any  of  their  duties.  Their  minds  are  absorbed  with  the  question, 
whether  they  can  go  to  it. 

Among  those  who  form  the  rear  of  society  and  the  van  of  circus- 
goers,  the  promised  enjoyment  is  preceded,  attended,  and  followed 
by  disobedience,  lying  and  theft.  When  the  time  comes,  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  vice  are  thrown  open,  and  an  immense  mass  of  depravity 
rolls  together.  Vice  and  deformity  covered  with  rags,  reeking  with 
drunkenness  and  blasphemy,  pour  themselves  along  in  numbers, 
whose  existence  we  had  not  suspected,  and  whose  lurking-places 
we  are  hardly  able  to  assign.  It  is  a  grand  rally  of  vagrancy — an 
opportunity  which  is  given  at  no  other  time  for  the  community  to 
6ee  how  many  must  be  living  on  it  by  begging  and  theft.  The  cir¬ 
cus  is  the  foul  pool  in  which  the  leeches  of  society  will  be  found 
swimming.  The  vicious  and  idle  have  come  to  make  their  appeal 
to  their  own  class — not  to  minister  to  a  healthful  spirit  of  innocent 
mirth,  but  to  pander  to  base  appetites.  The  wit  of  the  ring  fs  al¬ 
ways  low,  often  profane  and  indecent.  Often  has  the  arm  of  the 
law  been  called  in  to  protect  the  most  sacred  interests  of  religion 
and  morality  from  its  ribald  attacks.  These  flagitious  men  must 
make  war  upon  what  they  know  stands  in  the  way  of  their  gains. 
The  most  palliating  estimate  which  can  be  made  of  the  least  offen¬ 
sive  part  of  the  spectacle  they  offer  is,  that  it  is  ingenuity  and  agil¬ 
ity  without  object  or  use — the  display  of  powers  which  it  demands 
years  to  acquire,  and  which  are  of  no  service,  but  tend  to  degrade 
and  brutalize  : 

“The  bootless  labor  of  the  thriftless  mind.” 

Licentiousness  thinly  veiled  is  offered  to  the  minds  of  the  young. 
The  father  permits  his  daughter  to  be  taken  where  she  will  hear 
the  vilest  trash,  and  where  vulgarity  and  indecency  will  be  brought 
before  her  publicly,  a  tithe  of  which  uttered  in  his  own  house 
would  have  caused  the  instant  ejection  of  the  offender.  There  sits 
the  daughter,  ashamed  that  she  is  there ;  feeling  that  it  is  no  place 
for  a  Christian,  but  trying  to  keep  herself  in  countenance  by  dis- 
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covering  professors  of  religion  as  thoughtless  as  herself.  There, 
amidst  the  boisterous  hootings  and  stampings  of  a  crowd,  who  show 
that  their  low  tastes  have  been  suited  only  too  well,  sits  a  man,  who, 
perhaps,  has  neglected  some  immediate  duty  of  religion  or  of  his 
family  to  be  present.  He  has  sneaked  to  the  place.  He  despises 
himself  there;  and  like  a  man  hastening  from  some  base  occupa¬ 
tion,  he  will  slink  through  alleys  and  by  circuitous  routes,  when  it 
is  over,  to  reach  his  home. 

Who  dare  say  that  this  is  a  place  for  a  Christian — for  a  man 
who  has  professed  to  come  forth  from  the  world,  to  take  the  spot¬ 
less  Saviour  as  his  guide,  and  who  has  appeared  at  his  table  ?  But 
if  the  Christian  who  is  fortified  by  principle,  and  sworn  to  moral 
purity — if  the  minister  of  God  cannot  go  there  without  shocking 
even  a  godless  world — can  those  go  with  safety  in  whose  princi¬ 
ples  there  is  nothing  to  resist,  in  whose  experience  there  is  nothing 
to  guard  them  from  the  thronging  dangers  of  the  place  ?  Is  the 
circus  the  place  for  an  immortal  and  responsible  being,  who  may 
be  hurried  from  it  to  the  presence  of  God  ?  Frequent  and  terrible 
have  been  the  accidents  by  which  God  has  set  the  seal  of  His  judg¬ 
ment,  even  here,  on  these  violations  of  His  law 

And  what  is  the  record  left  in  the  community  ?  A  fresh  spirit  of 
evil  has  broken  forth ;  drunkenness  increases;  the  disposition  of 
boys  to  frequent  the  streets,  which  is  so  alarming,  is  fostered. 
Boisterousness  and  insult  of  the  grossest  kind,  offered  without  re¬ 
spect  of  persons,  offered  even  to  ladies,  show  themselves.  In  some 
desolate  family,  the  record  may  he  the  vacant  place  of  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  son  or  daughter,  lured  off  to  follow  the  same  course  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  crime. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  all  these  incitements  to  vice  are  reconci¬ 
lable  with  public  morality  ? 

Will  it  sufficiently  counteract  their  effects  to  send  to  jail  a  poor 
wretch  here  and  there  whose  career  of  crime  is  already  run  ?  This 
is  but  picking  off  or  covering  up  the  crust  of  leprosy,  while  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  left  untouched.  Where  are  we  to  search  for  those  influ¬ 
ences  which  create  in  our  community  so  large  a  class,  who  are  no 
more  properly  a  part  of  society,  than  the  eruptions  of  small-pox 
are  a  proper  constituent  of  a  human  body  ?  What  tempts  them  to 
idleness,  and  strengthens  its  habits  ?  Even  for  these  poor  outcasts 
of  humanity,  we  wish  to  plead.  Shall  we  perpetuate  generation 
after  generation  of  them  ?  Shall  we  encourage  or  by  our  apathy 
indirectly  countenance  these  amusements,  which  we  know  help  to 
make  and  keep  them  what  they  are  ?  Is  there  one  of  this  class 
among  us,  with  whose  other  vicious  appetites  a  love  of  the  circus 
and  kindred  amusements  has  not  been  joined  ?  Alas,  there  are 
'  those  now  pressing  forward  to  fill  up  these  very  ranks  which  dis¬ 
ease  and  death  so  rapidly  waste  away.  Unless  a  vast  change 
comes  over  our  communities,  twenty  years  from  this,  some  of  those 
who  are  at  present  young,  gay,  and  with  good  prospects  for  life, 
will  be  like  the  very  creatures  of  infamy  from  whom  they  shrink 
back.  They  are  the  shadows  cast  before  you  by  your  own  coming 
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character,  if  you  are  giving  yourself  up  to  the  same  incentives  to 
vice.  Look  on  each  of  them  as  he  passes,  and  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  what  you  may  be.  You  may  laugh  at  this  solemn  warn¬ 
ing,  yet  it  may  be  with  you,  as  with  many  a  one  who  has  laughed 
before  you,  who  has  descended  through  every  stage  of  vice  till  the 
last  remnant  of  decency  was  trampled  out,  and  a  miserable  life  was 
closed  with  the  burial  of  a  dog  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  damned. 
— Lutheran. 


A  MISTAKE  IN  BUSINESS. 


BY  J.  J.  • 


The  opinion,  that  business  cannot  be  carried  on  according  to  the 
rigid  rules  of  morality  of  the  New  Testament,  is  very  general. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes.  Business  can  be 
carried  on  safely,  and  we  might  add  consistently,  only  according 
to  those  principles  which  we  find  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God. 
Show  me  the  man  who  is  destitute  of  the  love  of  God  in  his  heart, 
of  the  precepts  of  God  in  his  memory,  and  of  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes,  and  who  never  keeps  eternity  in  view ;  that  man,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  other  good  qualities  he  may  possess,  cannot  be  what  is 
termed  a  good  Christian  tradesman. 

As  nothing  is  really  lost  by  being  strictly  honest  in  our  dealings 
with  our  fellow  men,  so,  in  like  manner,  nothing  is  worth  keeping 
that  is  gained  by  fraud  and  deception.  We  maintain  that  it  is  the 
duty,  not  only  of  every  Christian,  but  of  every  man,  to  have  the 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes  in  all  his  business  transactions  ;  to  walk 
with  God  in  the  counting  bouse,  the  ware-house,  and  the  shop. 
All  should  endeavor  to  maintain  a  conscience  that  is  tender.  It  is 
true,  that  difficulties  will  be  met  with.  We  may  be  tried  and  deep¬ 
ly  tried.  But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  forget,  that  God  is 
the  friend  of  all  who  strive  thus  to  act,  and  will  approve  of  our  con¬ 
duct  in  His  own  time  and  way;  “for  His  favour  is  life,  and  his  lov¬ 
ing  kindness  is  better  than  life.” 

How  mournfully  true  is  it,  that,  in  this  our  day,  the  precepts  of 
the  Bible  are  required  by  many  to  yield  to  the  maxims  of  men, 
and  the  requirements  of  God,  to  the  practices  of  trade.  “As  with 
the  buyer,  so  with  the  seller.”  Every  body  appears  to  be  looking 
out  for  good  bargains.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  justice;  but 
selfishness  creeps  in  and  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  they  are  car¬ 
ried  far  away  from  the  golden  rule  :  “Therefore,  all  things  what¬ 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.”  Step  into  some  of  our  business  places,  and  see  how  the 
buyer  tries  to  cheapen  an  article,  looking  out  for  every  fault,  not 
however,  with  a  view  to  estimate  its  real  value,  but  apparently  for 
the  sole  object  of  reducing  it  below  the  market  price.  All  they 
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want  is  a  good  bargain.  And  yet  such  call  themselves  honest. 
They  do  not  think  for  a  moment  of  the  raw  material,  or  the  wages 
of  the  workmen,  or  of  the  profits  of  the  tradesman. 

“As  with  the  buyer,  so  with  the  seller;”  each  party  tries  to  de¬ 
ceive.  The  merchant,  who  stands  behind  the  counter,  praises  the 
article,  boasting  of  its  excellency,  assuring  the  buyer  that  he  is  sel¬ 
ling  it  at  a  great  sacrifice,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  silent  moni¬ 
tor,  conscience,  if  allowed  to  speak,  flatly  contradicts  his  assertions. 
The  thought  seldom  enters  the  minds  of  such,  that  the  all-penetra¬ 
ting  eye  of  God  is  upon  them,  and  that  His  justice  will  pursue  them 
and  the  merited  punishment  most  assuredly  overtake  them.  And 
yet  how  many  in  every  community  are  setting  themselves  to  work 
this  wickedness  ?  But 

“Let  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name 
Their  holy  vows  fulfill  ; 

The  saints — the  followers  of  the  Lamb — 

Are  men  of  honor  still.” 

Let  such  call  to  mind  the  words  of  the  apostle,  “Wherefore,  putting 
away  lying,  speak  every  one  truth  with  his  neighbor.”  Lying 
wTas  a  vice,  which  was  common  among  the  heathen,  and  it  is  likely 
the  Ephesians,  to  whom  the  quotation  w7as  addressed,  had,  while 
in  their  heathenish  state,  been  guilty  of  this  vice.  The  language 
may  be  understood  as  though  the  apostle  had  said,  “You  have  now 
been  converted  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  Therefore,  speak 
the  truth  one  to  another.”  Hence  a  writer  upon  this  subject  says  : 
“There  is  no  sin  more  unseeming  in  a  Christian,  more  inconsistent 
with  grace,  moie  abominable  to  God,  more  like  unto  the  devil, 
more  injurious  and  prejudicial  to  human  society,  than  the  sin  of 
lying.” 

We  may  yet  add,  that  fidelity  towards  each  other  and  mutual 
confidence  in  each  other,  is  the  golden  link  that  binds  society  to¬ 
gether.  Let  such  wicked  practices  then,  be  left  to  infidels  and 
lieathen  and  never  be  found  as  a  blot  upon  the  Christian  character. 
Let  all  wTho  are  engaged  in  the  business  transactions  of  life,  re¬ 
member,  that  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  follows  them  in  all  places  of 
business,  and  that  the  ear  of  God  listens  to  every  word  that  is  ut¬ 
tered,  and  that  in  the  Book  of  God’s  remembrance  is  recorded  every 
falsehood  that  is  spoken.  In  a  word,  Be  a  Christian  in  the  shop, 
the  store  and  the  counting  room,  as  well  as  in  the  sanctuary. 
Strive  to  lead  an  honest  life,  and  maintain  a  tender  conscience. 
Never  stoop  so  low  as  to  practice  deception.  If  all,  who  profess 
Christianity,  would  act  out  its  principles,  they  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  these  wicked  practices,  which  are  spreading  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  throughout  our  beloved  country. 


Meditation. — Meditation  is  the  tongue  of  the  soul  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  spirit ;  and  our  wandering  thoughts  in  prayer  are  but 
the  neglects  of  meditation  ;  and  according  as  we  neglect  meditation, 
so  are  our  prayers  imperfect — meditation  being  the  soul  of  prayer 
and  the  intention  of  our  spirit. 
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CHRIST  AMONG  THE  PATRIARCHS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  “Guardian”  we  exhibited  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah  as  contained  in  the  first  Promise.  We  showed  also 
that  the  Jews  had  not  at  once  a  clear  and  fall  conception  of  Hirn 
who  was  their  Hope.  This  knowledge  came  gradually.  New 
and  enlarged  views  dawned  upon  them  as  the  history  of  revelation 
progressed.  Hints  of  Him  were  given  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja¬ 
cob,  during  the  patriarchal  times ;  and  from  these  hints  they  ob¬ 
tained  ever  clearer  views  of  Him. 

If  we  seek  for  some  prophetic  declaration,  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  in  which  their  idea  of  the  Messiah  is  exhibited  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  we  naturally  seek  it  at  the  close  of  the  last  patriarch’s 
life.  There  we  would  expect  to  find  all  the  features  of  His  char¬ 
acter,  as  successively  revealed  to  them  in  the  previous  history,  col¬ 
lected  into  one  complete  picture. 

This  we  really  have  in  the  language  of  Jacob,  the  last  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs.  When  he,  during  his  last  hours  on  earth,  bestowed  upon 
his  sons  his  parting  blessing,  he  prophesied  to  them  respectively 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  which  should  attend  the  posterity  of 
each.  When  he  came  to  Judah,  from  whose  posterity  oiwfr  Saviour 
should  spring,  he  addresses  him  in  these  words:  “Judah,  thou 
art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise  ;  thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck 
of  thine  enemies  ;  thy  father’s  children  shall  bow  down  before  thee. 
Judah  is  a  lion’s  whelp  :  from  the  prey,  mjT  son,  thou  art  gone  up ; 
he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion  ;  who 
shall  rouse  him  up  ?  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor 
a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  Him 
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shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.  Binding  his  foal  unto  the 
vine,  and  His  ass’s  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ;  He  washed  His  gar¬ 
ments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes  :  His  eyes 
shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  His  teeth  white  as  milk.” 

This  passage  points  richly  to  the  coming  Hope — the  Shiloh.  It 
exhibits  Him  with  all  the  attributes  brought  out  in  the  first  Prom¬ 
ise,  with  the  lines  of  those  characteristics  more  deeply  and  clearly 
drawn. 

He  is  still  a  Hero,  as  with  His  foot  on  the  serpent’s  head.  He 
is  spoken  of  as  a  Lion.  A  lion  returning  from  the  prey.  A  Lion 
“couched,”  in  the  quiet  and  calm  consciousness  of  His  own  strength. 
An  “old  lion,”  whom  it  would  be  perilous  to  arouse. 

This  hero,  as  in  the  first  promies,  is 

1.  Human.  Por  He  shall  be  a  descendant  of  Judah.  All  the 
other  tribes  should  praise  Judah,  when  they  should  see  that  from 
him  Shiloh  should  come. 

2.  He  should  manifest  the  same  enmity  toward  the  seed  of  sin. 
His  hand  should  be  in  the  neck  of  His  enemies. 

3.  It  indicates  that  He  should  be  a  sufferer.  “He  washed  His 
garments  in  wine,  and  His  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes  :  His  eyes 
shall  be  red  with  wine.” 

Besides  these  features  of  the  Messiah’s  character,  which  are  also 
included  in  the  First  Promise,  He  appears  in  this  prophecy  of  dy¬ 
ing  Jacob  in  a  light  entirely  new.  A  Hero  still — but  how  different ! 

In  the  First  Promise  He  was  a  hero  to  scatter  and  break  His  en¬ 
emies  ;  but  here  He  is  a  hero  to  gather  and  build  up.  There  He 
stands  in  triumph  over  the  bruised  head  of  His  enemy ;  here  He  is 
returning,  or  coming  up  from  the  prey,  to  gather  and  bless.  There 
He  is  a  lion  offensive  and  raging ;  here  He  is  couched  and  quiet : 
in  His  silent  strength  commanding  the  reverence  of  His  father’s 
children,  who  bow  down  before  Him,  and  the  love  of  His  brethren 
who  praise  Him.  There  He  was  the  terror  of  the  seed  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  ;  here  He  is  the  attractive  prince  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  to 
rally  and  unite  them.  There  he  was  prominent  as  against  Satan; 
here  He  is  prominent  as  in  favor  of  the  seed  of  the  woman.  In 
short,  He  is  here  represented  as  the  Shiloh — the  Sent — the  peace, 
the  abundance  as  the  word  implies — the  centre  of  unity  for  that 
power  and  kingdom  which  God  was  raising  up  in  the  world  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  “Unto  Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be  !” 

In  the  Patriarchal  blessing  Christ  is  presented  as  the  centre  of 
unity  for  the  faith,  and  hope,  of  the  pious.  He  should  gather  the 
pious  seed  around  Himself,  and  thus  bind  them  to  each  other;  be¬ 
ing  Himself  the  principle  of  their  unity  and  strength.  This  is  a 
new  aspect  of  the  Messiah  and  His  Mission — a  feature  not  previ¬ 
ously  brought  out. 

How  naturally  and  properly  is  the  coming  Saviour  here  intro¬ 
duced  under  this  aspect — as  a  gatherer  of  the  people  !  The  unity 
- — or  at  least  its  centre — which  existed  in  the  dying  patriarch  as 
head  of  the  twelve  families  was  about  to  be  taken  away  in  the 
death  of  Jacob.  The  power  and  authority  which  he  as  father  of 
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them  all,  exercised  over  these  twelve  families,  was  coming  to  a 
close.  Twelve  heads,  equal  in  position,  were  about  to  stand  side 
by  side.  Twelve  branches  were  about  to  strike  roots  m  the  soil, 
and  grow,  and  spread  by  the  side  of  each  other.  These  spreading 
and  growing,  there  would  soon  be  twelve  independent  branches  of 
the  patriarchal  tree,  but  no  trunk  to  unite  them,  and  hold  them  in 
the  unity  of  one  life.  How  there  must  be  such  a  centre — or  frag¬ 
ments. 

In  a  word,  the  patriarchal  order  was  about  to  give  way,  by  the 
strong  force  and  tendency  of  its  own  deepest  life  and  meaning,  to 
a  national  order.  Hence  the  necessity  of.  some  principle  of  unity, 
around  which  the  whole  should  gather,  to  overcome  the  natural 
temptation  and  danger  of  forming  twelve  nations  instead  of  one. 

How  could  this  be  done  better  than  by  the  distinct  announce¬ 
ment  of  such  a  Head  and  unity  in  the  Shiloh,  whom  they  already 
mutually  expected  and  looked  for  :  that  all,  still  looking  to  Him, 
might  be  united  in  Him.  How  proper  that  just  at  this  time  dy¬ 
ing  Jacob  should  gather  his  sons,  present  to  them  Judah  as  the 
tribe  to  whom  all  should  bow,  and  whom  they  should  praise ; 
promising  them  at  the  same  time  through  this  tribe,  the  Shiloh, 
who  should  be  a  common  centre. for  all — in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
whom  they  might  even  now  walk  together  as  one  holy  family;  no 
longer,  however,  in  Jacob,  but  now  in  the  Lord.  In  this  way 
were  the  tribes  kept  from  diverging  into  division  at  the  death  of 
Jacob.  In  this  way  did  the  hope  of  the  holy  seed  pass  from  a  fam¬ 
ily  into  a  nation — keeping  its  unity  still  in  the  hope  and  faith  of 
the  Messiah.  How  wonderfully  clear  in  this  shines  the  divine 
wisdom  ! 

It  was  only  in  the  character  here  brought  to  view,  that  the  Mes¬ 
siah  could  complete  in  full  what  was  involved  in  the  First  Promise. 
He  could  only  destroy  the  power  of  Satan — and  overcome  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  enmity  of  his  seed  in  the  earth — by  calling  up  an 
opposite  power,  by  raising  an  opposite  army.  Thus  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  that  He  should  appear  at  its  head,  as  a  centre  around  which 
all  on  earth  who  were  on  the  side  of  right  and  God,  against  evil 
and  Satan,  might  gather. 

Had  Satan  been  alone,  the  Messiah  alone  would  have  withstood 
him;  but  as  he  had  a  seed  who  were  hostile  to  God  and  holiness,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Messiah  should  raise  up  a  seed  also  :  thus 
only,  could  the  “sons  of  men,”  without  a  miracle,  be  kept  in  awe 
by  the  “sons  of  God  and  thus  be  secure  against  the  power  of 
numbers,  the  might  of  mere  brute  force,  and  thus  escape  entire  ex¬ 
tirpation  from  the  earth. 

We  find  that  the  whole  history  which  precedes  this  promise 
shows  that  there  was  a  gradual  preparation  of  tfie  Jewish  mind 
and  heart  for  the  full,  clear  announcement  of  the  Messiah  under 
this  aspect. 

The  necessity  for  such  union  of  all  as  Messiah  is  here  said  to  ef¬ 
fect  and  lead,  was  felt  more  and  more.  The  history  of  Cain  and 
Abel  already  illustrated  it.  At  that  time  the  holy  seed  and  the 
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seed  of  the  serpent  were  equal  in  number — one  against  one — Cain, 
the  wicked,  against  Abel,  the  good.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Cain,  moveii  by  envy  and  jealousy,  and  by  the  spirit  of  his  father 
the  devil,  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  with  no 
restraints  of  right,  “rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother  and  slew  him.” 
The  same  would  have  taken  place  afterwards,  when  the  seeds  in¬ 
creased  in  number,  had  not  God  taken  measures  to  strengthen  and 
preserve  the  holy  seed  by  unity  and  increase  of  numbers. 

We  have  an  instance  which  illustrates  this  same  fact,  afterwards 
in  Abraham’s  time,  Gen.  14.  It  was  only  by  superior  force  that 
Abraham  saved  Lot  and  himself  from  the  wrath  of  the  nations. 

We  would,  no  doubt,  hear  of  similar  tragedies  to  that  between 
Cain  and  Abel,  between  that  time  and  the  flood,  were  it  not  that 
the  recoids  of  that  age  are  only  made  up  of  a  few  brief  hints. 

What  still  more  caused  the  want  of  such  a  union  of  the  holy 
seed,  was  the  fact  that  Satan  was  earnestly  effecting  an  opposing 
concentration  of  power  in  himself.  Cain,  we  are  told,  going  out 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  thus  separating  himself  from 
the  rest,  “builded  a  city.”  Here  there  is  already  a  consolidation 
of  wicked  power. 

It  is  stated  (Gen.  6.)  that  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  “sons  of  God”  took  wives  of  the  “daughters 
of  men.”  This  shows  that  there  had  been  at  that  time  a  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  two  seeds;  and  that  two  kingdoms  or  societies, 
opposite  to  each  other,  were  then  forming  and  consolidating  on  the 
earth. 

As  is  naturally  the  case,  the  evil  generations  increased  most.  At 
the  time  of  the  flood  the  empire  of  Satan  was  one  and  mighty. 
Gen.  6  :  5,  6.  Also  13.  “The  earth  is  filled  with  violence  through 
them:  and  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth.”  Noah  and 
his  family  alone  were  left  of  the  true  seed.  Here  yrns  the  physical 
power  on  the  side  of  evil.  The  flood  was  necessary.  With  one 
stroke  God  swept  away  the  dangerous  powers  of  evil,  as  this  lay 
in  brutal  numbers;  and  the  holy  seed  had  again  dominion  in  the 
earth. 

Immediately  after  the  flood  the  evil  one  again  consolidated  a 
power.  The  earth  began  again  to  replenish.  The  seed  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  enlarged  itself  We  read  already,  in  Chap  10,  of  extensive 
nations,  of  great  cities,  and  of  gentile  settlements  in  the  Islands. 
We  find,  too,  that  God  found  reason  to  say  :  “Behold  the  people 
is  one.”  In  what  vrere  they  one?  In  defying  God  !  Their  union 
centered  in  their  unholy,  God-defying  purpose  to  build  Babel. 
“Go  to,  let  us  build  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  up¬ 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.” 

God  found  it  necessary  to  scatter  them  ;  for  how  should  the  holy 
seed  exist  at  all  in  the  fearful  shadow  of  such  a  power — a  power 
bitter,  in  inward  enmity,  against  it. 

The  enemy  knew  that  in  union  there  is  strength  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  sought  to  effect  this  unity  in  his  kingdom.  When  wTe  consider 
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that  sin  is  in  its  nature  disorganizing,  we  will  be  the  more  led  to 
see  that  this  organization  and  consolidation  of  power  among  the 
wicked  was  for  some  interest  of  its  own.  Even  devils  can  unite  in 
a  prince  when  it  is  their  interest  so  to  do. 

So  we  might  go  on  to  show  that  through  the  whole  of  the 
patriarchal  age,  the  Gentiles,  the  seed  of  the  evil  one,  were 
always  one  and  united  in  their  enmity  and  opposition  to  the  holy 
seed  ;  and  proved,  thus,  to  the  pious  seed  a  constant  source  of  vex¬ 
ation  and  danger.  This  would,  and  did,  beget  in  the  patriarchal 
families,  in  which  the  holy  seed  was  perpetuated,  a  deep  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  union  among  themselves. 

Thus  they  were  gradually  prepared  for  hailing  the  Messiah,  un¬ 
der  just  that  aspect  under  which  He  is  presented  in  this  prophe¬ 
cy  ;  He  to  whom  “the  gathering  of  the  people  should  be.” 

Hot  only,  however,  by  thus  showing  them  the  need  of  such  an 
union  of  the  seed  did  God  prepare  them  for  the  Messiah  in  this  as¬ 
pect  of  His  character,  but  also  by  positive  preparations  among 
them  which  were  adapted  to  ripen  in  them  this  hope  and  desire. 

1.  God  took  special  care  to  show  them  His  displeasure  against 
all  compromises  with  the  evil  seed  in  regard  to  family  alliances, 
The  ties  of  kindred  and  blood  are  strong.  Hence  God  did  positive¬ 
ly  prohibit  all  intermarriages  with  the  evil  seed.  When  the  “sons 
of  God,”  formed  these  alliances  with  the  “daughters  of  men,”  the 
penalty  was  the  withdrawal  of  His  Spirit  from  them.  Such  mixed 
marriages  would,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  these  ties  in  nature, 
interfere  with  the  higher  ties  in  grace.  The  pious  seed,  by  meet¬ 
ing  the  world  on  its  own  ground,  would  put  themselves  in  their 
power — it  would  be  a  downward  process — it  would  be  a  disregard¬ 
ing  of  the  radical  distinction  between  the  two  seeds — it  would  ig¬ 
nore  the  enmity  established  by  God’s  gracious  promise  in  the  Gar¬ 
den— it  would  be  a  taking  into  their  bosom,  and  nursing,  the  very 
serpent  whose  head  was  to  be  bruised.  All  this  the  whole  history 
forbids — because  God  was  preparing  a  holy  generation  for  Him 
who  should  come  to  gather  them  around  Himself.  They  were 
preparing  for  the  seed  who  should  stand  out  in  opposition  against 
the  evil  generations ;  and  hence  they  must  stand  out  from  them, 
and  be  separate  I 

2.  God  took  special  care  to  call  out  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  from  the  bosom  of  idolatry  that,  separated  from  them,  he 
might  be,  in  the  way  of  preparation,  the  centre  and  source  of  a 
holy  generation.  God  made  him  a  wanderer — a  stranger — that  he 
and  his  seed  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  local  associ¬ 
ations,  and  the  contagion  of  heathen  sentiments  and  practices. 

3.  God  took  the  special  direction  of  the  holy  seed  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation — ruled  in  the  patriarchal  families — directed  their 
marriages  among  each  other — overruled  in  the  bestowment  of  the 
patriarchal  blessing — and  designated  the  particular  branch  of  the 
family  through  which  the  promise  should  descend.  In  all  this  His 
wisdom  looked  steadily  toward  tho  end  in  view. 

4.  God  made  a  covenant  with  each  one  in  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
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Thus  He  set  His  mark  and  His  seal  upon  them.  Gen.  17.  Thus 
carefully  did  He  set  them  apart  unto  Himself,  and  join  them  to 
each  other — and  this  all  to  prepare  them  for  the  blessed  coming  of 
the  Shiloh,  around  whom  all  should  be  gathered.  It  was,  in  truth, 
the  coming  seed  whose  roots  were  thus  preparing  in  the  under¬ 
ground  of  history. 

Such  were  the  preparations  that  run  through  the  whole  patri¬ 
archal  period — such  were  the  wants  and  the  hopes  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  pious  3  and  thus,  at  last,  was  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
patriarchal  period  fulfilled,  and  taken  up,  and  enlarged,  and  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  glorious  prophecy  of  dying  Jacob.  Like  a  sun  it 
gathers  up  all  the  rays  of  prophetic  light  that  preceded  it  3  and 
like  a  sun,  it  sheds  increased  light  down  upon  the  future  history  of 
the  tribes,  enlightening  and  making  still  more  joyful  the  hopes  of 
men  towards  the  bright  and  blessed  advent  of  the  Shiloh,  for  whom 
Judah  should  hold  the  sceptre,  and  for  whom  he  should  preserve 
the  unity  of  God’s  people,  till  the  fulness  of  time. 

How  wonderfully  was  this  prophecy  fulfilled  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  afterwards.  Let  us  see  !  Judah 
shall  hold  the  sceptre — i.  e .,  the  Jewish  nation,  now  constituted  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  tribes  in  Judah,  shall  continue  till  the 
Shiloh  shall  come.  Was  this  so?  Turn  to  Luke  2.  There  was  a 
decree  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  Who  is  this  that 
has  a  right  to  tax  all  the  world?  Who  is  this  that  taxes 
the  Jews  ?  It  is  Caesar  Augustus,  the  Homan  Emperor.  Is  he  ru¬ 
ler  of  all  the  world  ?  Yes — just  now  become  such — just  conquered 
Judaism.  This  is  the  first  taxing ! — this  is  the  first  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  subjection  to  the  Homan  power — the  tribute!  The  Jews 
are  together  at  Bethlehem  to  pay  tax.  Joseph  and  Mary  are  there 
to  pay  tax.  The  inn  is  full  of  tax-payers.  The  first  tax  !  It  is  in 
the  evening.  The  tax  has  been  paid — paid  by  Judah  to  a  foreign 
power.  Another  law-giver  has  power  over  Judah,  This  day  the 
first  tribute  has  been  paid  under  the  sceptre  that  has  been  wrested 
from  Judah's  hand  !  What  now?  Look  out,  ye  Shepherds!  Ex¬ 
amine  your  signs,  ye  wise  men  in  the  East !  Lift  up  your  eyes,  ye 
Simeons  and  Annas,  who  look  for  Israel’s  consolation  ! 

Ths  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah,  this  day  !  Where  is  the 
promise  of  the  Shiloh  ?  Hark  !  the  angelic  voices  !  “Behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 
For  unto  you  is  born  this  day ,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.” 

The  prophecy  is  fulfilled  !  The  Seed  has  come.  As  at  the  death 
of  Jacob,  when  the  unity  was  in  danger  of  being  disintegrated,  the 
Shiloh  was  promised  as  the  centre  of  a  higher  unity,  so  now  amid 
the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  nation  He  appears  as  the  one  who 
shall  unite  all  nations  as  He  then  united  the  Tribes  3  “and  he  shall 
-reign  over  the  house  of  David  forever,  and  of  His  Kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end.” 

What  great  lesson  shall  we  learn  from  this  subject? 

1.  The  Scriptures  are  a  divine  revelation.  They  verify  them- 
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selves.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  in  the  development  of  their  historic 
truths.  The  inward  relation  of  their  successive  events,  astonish 
the  highest  wisdom  of  man.  On  the  surface  there  seems  to  bo  a 
careless  play  of  events.  Schemes  of  wicked  men  rise  like  bubbles 
and  float  on  the  surface,  but  there  is  a  blessed  stream  of  life  be¬ 
neath.  There  is  a  unity  to  which  they  all  belong.  There  is  a  di¬ 
vine  scheme,  in  which  all  have  a  sublime  meaning — and  a  clear 
and  glorious  fulfilment. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  light  in  which  we  must  read  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  Toward  Him  before  he  appeared  in  the  flesh  all  events 
tended.  In  Him  all  Sacred  History  is  illuminated.  For  Him  pa¬ 
triarchs  lived.  To  Him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness.  Of  Him 
the  sacred  poets  sung.  He  was  the  unity  and  hope  of  Israel,  as  He 
was  the  desire  of  all  nations. 

3.  He  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  substance,  what  He  was  in 
the  old  in  types  and  prophecies  :  He  to  whom  “the  people  must  be 
gathered.”  “I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.” 
Christians  are  all  One  in  Christ  Jesus.  Near  Him  they  are  near 
each  other.  The  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  the  pious  are  directed  to¬ 
ward  Him  as  the  only  light  that  illumines  this  world,  and  that 
which  is  to  come. 

When  marshall’d  on  the  nightly  plain, 

The  glitt’ring  host  bestud  the  sky  ; 

One  star,  alone,  of  all  the  train, 

Can  fix  the  sinner’s  wand’ring  eye. 


Hark !  hark  !  to  God  the  chorus  breaks, 
From  ev’ry  host,  from  ev’ry  gem  : 

But  one,  alone,  the  Saviour  speaks, 

It  is  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 


Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode, 

The  storm  was  loud,  the  night  was  dark, 
The  ocean  yawn’d,  and  rudely  blow’d 
The  wind  that  toss’d  my  found’ringbark. 


Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze, 
Death-struck,  I  ceas’d  the  tide  to  stem : 
When  suddenly  a  star  arose, 

It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all, 

It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease ; 

And  thro’  the  storm  and  danger’s  thrall, 
It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 


Now  safely  moor’d — my  perils  o’er, 
I’ll  sing,  first  in  night’s  diadem, 

For  ever  and  forever  more, 

The  star — the  Star  of  Bethlehem ! 
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LIFE-PICTURES  FROM  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Ho.  11. 


GALLUS. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ROTHMUND. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


Some  twelve  and  a  half  centuries  have  passed  away,  since  a 
small  band  of  pious  men  from  the  far  West — the  end  of  the  then 
known  world — started  for  the  East,  in  order  to  bear  the  light  of 
Christianity  into  the  heart  of  Alemannia.  From  Ireland — Green 
Erin — in  our  day  degraded,  politically  and  spiritually,  almost  be¬ 
yond  the  hope  of  repair,  they  started  for  the  western  part  of  Scot¬ 
land.  There  Christianity  had  been  known  for  some  centuries  :  the 
songs  of  Ossian  had  beqn  long  displaced  by  the  Psalms.  Christian¬ 
ity  arose  in  that  country  in  the  second  or  third  century,  and  the 
doctrines  which  Gallus  proclaimed  in  later  times  in  Switzerland, 
showed  the  stamp  of  antiquity  before  the  great  Church  Councils 
had  been  held,  or  the  power  of  the  Romish  Church  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  These  men,  whose  leader’s  name  was  Columban,  founded 
the  Cloister  at  Jona,  and  then  travelled  beyond  Bangor  in  Wales 
to  the  Channel.  The  legend  narrates  many  reasons  for  this  move¬ 
ment,  interweaving,  among  others,  as  the  main  cause,  the  desire 
to  extend  Christianity  to  the  inner  portions  of  the  Continent, — to 
become  missionaries,  as  we  say  at  the  present  day.  They  went 
through  the  kingdom  of  France  to  the  Vosges,  and  were  driven 
thence,  on  account  of  their  seadfastness  in  the  faith,  to  Southern 
Alemannia.  Their  first  effort  at  Christianization  wa3  made  in 
Eastern  Switzerland,  at  Tuggen,  near  the  south-eastern  border  of 
the  Sea  of  Zurich.  The  rude  Alemanni,  whose  degree  of  degrada¬ 
tion  was  shown  in  their  employment  of  abject  slavery  and  human 
sacrifices,  would  not  desert  their  idols,  and  so  despised  the  zealous 
messengers  of  the  true  God,  that  these  finally  retreated  to  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  They  continued  their  labors  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bregenz;  but  even  there,  rude  power  drove  them  away,  being  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  attacked  idolatry  and  wicked¬ 
ness.  Columban  went  with  the  majority  of  his  disciples  to  the 
mountainous  region,  with  the  view  of  reaching  Northern  Italy  by 
that  road.  Gallus,  one  of  his  favorite  disciples,  a  man  already  well 
in  years,  wished  to  remain  behind, — indeed,  was  obliged  to  remain 
.  on  account  of  sickness.  Columban  left  him,  although  unwillingly, 
with  two  of  the  young  brothers  as  his  assistants.  At  Arbon,  one 
of  the  first  Roman  colonies,  in  a  most  fruitful  region  bordering  on 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  Gallus  stopped  to  recruit  his  health  with 
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the  minister  of  that  place.  Mindful  of  his  vow — the  task  of  his 
life — he  looked  about  for  some  place  in  the  land,  where  he  could 
prepare  a  habitation — a  resting-place  for  the  Gospel.  Bis  host,  a 
robust  hunter,  at  home  on  the  mountain  heights,  pointed  out  to 
him  a  small  tract  of  land,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Arbon,  be¬ 
tween  moderate  sized  hills,  the  Appenzell  mountains,  which  rear 
their  heads  towards  the  Alps,  along  side  the  cascades  of  the  clear 
Steinach.  This  seemed  specially  suited  for  Gallus’  purpose.  Thith¬ 
er  his  course  was  directed  about  the  year  G14.  Gallus  was  sixty 
years  of  age  when  he  reached  this  place,  to  which  the  memory  of 
his  name  still  clings.  Near  the  southern  portion  of  this  valley  the 
place  is  still  shown,  where,  suffering  from  a  fall  in  the  bushes,  but 
yret  full  of  his  purpose,  he  cried  out :  Here  is  my  home,  here  shall 
be  my  resting  place  ! 

Who  Gallus  really  was,  we  do  not  know.  The  legend  represents 
him  as  a  king’s  son,  but  his  name  seems  to  indicate  nothing  more 
than  descent  from  the  Gaelic  people.  Like  all  his  companions,  he 
was  well  educated  for  the  times,  well  versed  in  sacred  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  writings.  He  was  not  able  to  employ  fluently  the  language 
of  the  land  in  which  he  lived,  although  conversant  with  Latin, 
which  was,  even  for  a  mission  not  sent  from  Borne,  a  medium  for 
instruction, — a  bond  between  the  Church  and  Learning. 

Gallus  and  his  friends  built  a  cell.  They  wrested  their  subsis¬ 
tence  from  the  forest  wilds.  Some  rays  of  Christianity  may  have 
penetrated  the  country  here  and  there,  before  this  day,  but  a  pure 
fountain  of  the  divine  word,  a  God,  and  a  life  dedicated  to  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  souls,  a  consecrated  temple  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  mountain.  Severe  and  unselfish  labor,  united  with  prayer 
and  charitable  works, — such  was  the  life  of  these  men.  And  if  the 
legend  recounts  how  they  expelled  snakes  and  dragons — images  of 
evil  spirits,  tamed  bears  and  used  them  in  their  service,  healed  lep¬ 
ers  and  those  possessed  of  devils,  founded  a  church  and  cloister, 
who  is  not  able  to  recognize  in  these  statements  deep  and  comfort¬ 
ing  truths?  It  is  true  that  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall  took  its  ori¬ 
gin  some  years  after  Gallus,  when  the  Benedictine  regulations  were 
adopted  by  his  disciples.  Before  this  it  was  only  called  the  Cell  of 
Gallus,  although  it  possessed  a  monastic  character  from  the  very 
first.  He  and  the  brothers  lived  together  in  humble  huts;  a  bell, 
which  is  still  shown,  summoned  them  to  prayer  and  to  labor.  They 
were  occupied  in  teaching,  and  practised  agriculture  and  science — 
better  called  Christianity ;  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
may  have  united  with  them,  and  others  from  home,  when  the  call 
to  missionarjT  work  had  found  a  way  from  Scotland,  and  was  flow¬ 
ing  in  that  direction,  may  have  joined  them  at  a  later  date.  How 
far  into  Germany,  even  to  Vienna,  did  not  this  stream  flow  ?  Gal¬ 
lus,  in  his  own  place,  was  the  soul  of  the  whole.  He  often  trav¬ 
elled  around  :  wherever  the  outposts  of  Christian  cultivation  exist¬ 
ed  he  formed  alliances.  He  was  an  earnest,  wise  man,  highly  re¬ 
spected  by  all  those  whose  eyes  were  open  to  divine  things  At 
Constance  and  Chur,  in  early  times,  there  were  Christian  Bishops, 
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but  the  light  from  their  Chairs  had  not  penetrated  far.  Gallus 
with  his  foundation  acted  as  a  connecting  link  between  these  old 
churches.  His  scholars,  by  their  faith,  their  zeal,  their  purity  of 
morals,  directed  attention  to  the  quiet,  retiring  man,  who  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  more  power  than  those  occupying  the  Episcopal  Chairs 
of  these  Churches.  When  the  Bishop  of  Constance  died  he  was  se¬ 
lected  to  fill  the  place.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  :  he  hoped 
to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  he  had  first  preached  the  Lord 
and  His  gracious  mercy.  He  nominated  one  of  his  scholars — John, 
the  minister  in  Grabe — who  was  appointed  Bishop.  Gallus  aided 
in  his  ordination,  and  preached  a  sermon  at  the  same.  This  was 
pronounced  in  Latin  from  the  pulpit,  and  a  friend,  standing  near 
him,  delivered  the  message  of  salvation  in  German  to  the  people. 
There  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Foundation  of  St.  Gall,  a 
sermon  of  Gallus,  which,  indeed,  may  not  have  been  delivered  on 
this  occasion,  but  certainly  resembles  it.  The  same  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  printed  in  historical  works,  and  once,  though  not  recently, 
it  was  translated  into  German.  It  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  Old 
and  new  Testament,  pointing  out  salvation  in  Jesus  in  its  relations 
to  the  life  of  the  hearers,  and  closes  with  exhortations  and  bless¬ 
ings.  In  those  days,  it  was  necessary  to  include,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  essentials  of  Christianity  in  every  sermon,  since  sermons 
were  rarely  delivered  and  churches  were  very  widely  separated. 
Gallus  was  then  a  vigorous  old  man,  beyond  ninety  years  of  age. 
The  Lord  does  not  desert  His  servants,  and  when  He  has  set  apart 
one  as  a  pillar  of  His  Church,  He  makes  him  firm  and  enduring. 
In  the  year  640,  being  ninety-five,  years  old,  Gallus  went  to  Arbon 
on  Christmas  day.  Immediately  after  the  festival  he  was  attacked 
by  sickness  which  speedily  put  a  seal  on  his  life.  He  fell  asleep  at 
the  spot,  where  he  had  formed  the  resolution  to  remain  in  that 
country  and  to  prepare  a  dwelling  place  for  the  Lord. 

Sadly  his  disciples  carried  his  coffin  from  his  cell,  but  the  Foun¬ 
dation — that  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  last  decade  of  his  life — 
flourished  with  ever-increasing  prosperity  over  his  grave.  A  nur¬ 
sery  of  learning,  a  rich  centre  of  ecclesiastical  Foundations  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  school  from  which  a  great  crowd  of  celebrated 
and  meritorious  German  Princes  and  Church  Fathers  proceeded, 
such  was  the  cell  of  Gallus.  And  heavy  storms,  from  the  period 
of  the  Hungarian  down  to  the  time  of  the  modern  French  invasion, 
frequently  burst  over  it,  without  overthrowing  the  candlestick  of 
the  Gospel.  A  city,  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  prosperous  in 
Switzerland,  was  reared  about  the  Cloister,  and  with  the  Canton 
whose  principal  city  it  is,  bears  the  name  of  the  stranger,  who 
came  from  the  northwest  as  an  apostle  of  Christianity,  now  hon¬ 
ored  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  land  by  the  majority  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

When  the  Abbots  of  St.  Gall  became  Princes  and  Warriors,  the 
city  struggled  to  free  itself  from  them.  At  a  later  period  it  accep¬ 
ted  the’ Gospel  as  the  Reformers  preached  it.  The  Monastery,  be¬ 
ing  restored  in  1831  after  heavy  storms,  became  again  distinctly 
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ecclesiastical,  and  for  the  first  time,  thoroughly  Roman,  but  was 
broken  up  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  obstinaev  of  the  last  Abbot. 

City  and  Foundation  still  exist  as  monuments  in  honor  of  those 
men  from  Erin,  who  came  forth  as  morning  stars  of  the  Gospel  to 
benighted  Alemannia.  And  around  them  lies  a  land,  where  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  proclaimed  upon  mountains  and  in  vallies,  where  many 
seek  to  preserve  and  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  salvation  in-  Christ, 
from  the  pious  Foundations  of  olden  and  modern  times.  In  order 
that  that  which  is  most  needful  should  not  be  forgotten,  the  present 
(the  first)  Bishop  of  St.  Gall  well  said,  when  he  declared  at  his  in¬ 
stallation,  which  was  celebrated  in  good  faith  by  the  Evangelical 
city  as  well  as  by  Catholics,  “that  brotherly  love  should  and  must 
embrace  all,  letting  the  difference  of  creeds  appear  in  this  alone, 
that  each  should  zealously  labor  to  show  himself  through  his  works 
the  better  man  and  the  better  Christian.”  So  may  it  ever  be  ! 


STILL  ANOTHER  ORIGINAL  PARABLE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


One  summer  day,  the  Southern  wren,  who  chants  “ Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam,  sweet  William!”  in  the  cypress  swamps  of  the  Cotton  States, 
took  it  into  his  little  head  to  visit  his  kindred  of  the  hollow  cherry 
tree  and  box  on  the  pole  of  the  Middle  States. 

As  they  were  sitting  together  on  the  roof  of  the  box  at  tho  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  garden,  talking  about  various  matters  of  interest  among 
the  wren  family,  the  Southern  bird  gave  a  sudden  shriek.  He  was 
evidently  frightened. 

“What  is  the  matter ?”-asked  his  host. 

“Did  you  not  see  something  black  glidingover  the  ground  before 
us  ?  Look,  ye  can  still  see  it  yonder,  driving  like  a  ghost  over  the 
meadow  !” 

“O,  that  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at.  It  is  only  a  shadow — the 
shadow  of  a  bird  that  is  sailing  above  us.  Look  up,  and  you  will 
see  it  floating  through  the  clear  air,  proud  and  lofty.” 

The  little  stranger  looked  up  and  saw  the  bird.  Ho  darted  up 
some  ten  feet  in  perfect  ecstacy  of  wonder  and  joy. 

“What  a  magnificent  bird  !”  he  said,  when  his  breath  returned. 
“What  a  glorious  bird  !  What  a  view  he  must  have  from  that  sub¬ 
lime  height.  He  can  almost  take  in  at  a  glance  all  the  grand  seen-, 
ery  of  mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  plain,  from  the  lakes  down  to 
my  native  swamps  of  cypress  !  He  must  be  a  bird  of  high  refine¬ 
ment — of  lofty  impulses — of  great  love  for  the  beautiful  !  Does  he 
ever  come  down  to  earth  ?” 

At  that  moment  the  oriole,  who  had  his  purse-like  nest  suspend¬ 
ed  on  a  branch  of  the  pear  tree,  just  over  their  heads,  came  home  ; 
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and  noticing  the  stranger  on  the  roof  of  his  neighbor’s  box,  and  see¬ 
ing  his  ecstaey,  felt  like  making  his  acquaintance. 

“From  the  South  I  presume/’  said  the  oriole. 

“Yes,  sir  ;  just  came  to  visit  my  relative  here.” 

“How  does  our  country  please  you  ?  Kather  lacking  in  the 
beautiful,  I  suppose.  Your  tropical  scenery  is  much  finer.” 

“That  may  "be  so,  in  some  particulars.  But  I  have  just  been 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  one 
of  your  birds.  Do  you  see  it  yonder,  circling  in  the  high,  pure  air  ? 
I  have  iust  remarked  to  my  friend  here,  that  it  must  be  a  bird  of 
great  cultivation  and  love  of  the  sublime.” 

“How  true  it  is,”  said  the  oriole,  with  a  significant  smile  toward 
his  neighbor  of  the  pole  and  box — “'how  true  it  is  that 
‘  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.’ 

How  easy  it  is  for  strangers  to  be  deceived  by  appearances  ;  and 
this  applies  to  our  friend,  the  wren  from  the  South,  when  he  ad¬ 
mires  that  lofty,  sailing  bird.  Yet  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  in 
his  ethereal  swoops  he  certainly  makes  that  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  do  not  know  him  thoroughly.” 

“Is  it  possible,”  said  the  little  stranger.  “I  shall  be  asked  con¬ 
cerning  my  travels,  when  I  return;  and  I  should  not  wish  to  be 
ignorant  in  regard  to  a  bird  of  such  apparent  lofty  character. 
Fray  tell  me  something  about  him.” 

Then  spake  the  oriole  :  “You  suppose  that  to  be  a  bird  posses¬ 
sing  a  refined  taste  for  the  beautiful.” 

“That  impression  his  ethereal  sailing  would  make  on  my  mind,” 
said  the  little  stranger. 

“Would  you  believe  it;  that  bird  has  no  eye  whatever  for  the 
beautiful  !  He  may  float  around  in  his  airy  circles  for  a  whole  day 
— float  over  sublime  mountain  ranges,  over  majestic  streams,  over 
quiet,  flowery  vales  and  beautiful  fields,  over  parks,  gardens  and 
meadows — he  may  do  all  this,  without  noticing  a  single  one  of  the 
thousand  rural  charms  and  beauties  that  lie  beneath  him.” 

“Strange  !  Does  he  not  look  down  towards  the  earth  at  all?” 
asked  the  little  stranger. 

“O  yes,”  said  the  oriole,  “he  looks  down  all  the  while,  but  not  at 
the  beautiful  play  of  lights  and  shadows,  not  at  silvery  streams, 
and  laughing  cascades.  He  looks  for  Carrion  !  And  when  he  spies 
the  disgusting  carcass  of  a  dead  horse,  or  ox,  or  swine,  or  sheep,  he 
circles  down  upon  it  at  once,  and  puts  bill,  head,  neck,  and  shoul¬ 
ders  into  the  filthy  mass  !” 

“Spirits  of  the  poets  !”  exclaimed  the  little  Southern  stranger. 
“So  instead  of  sailing  about  to  view  the  beautiful  scenery,  he  does 
it  to  seek  carcasses  !” 

Then  said  the  other  wren,  proprietor  of  the  house  on  the  pole  : 
“What  the  oriole  says  is  even  so ;  for  just  the  other  day  I  heard  the 
same  thing  declared  in  a  conversation  which  I  overheard  among 
some  persons  on  the  porch  of  the  house  yonder.” 

“How  was  that,  brother  wren  ?”  asked  his  Southern  relative.  “I 
would  attach  great  weight  to  what  comes  from  one  of  the  humans; 
for  it  is  said  they  are  well  informed  in  regard  to  birds.” 
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“Well,  it  was  on  this  wise:  You  6ee,  the  people  residing  in  this 
large  house  are  Christians,  and  members  of  the  Church.  You  can 
see  the  white  steeple  of  the  church  through  the  trees  yonder,  about 
a  mile  away.  Well,  this  family  has  an  uncle  residing  in  one  of  the 
large  cities,  who  occasionally  comes  to  visit  them.  This  uncle  is 
evidently  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  piety ;  for  whenever  he  comes 
out  into  the  country,  he  takes  great  delight  in  instructing  his  sim-  • 
pier-hearted  country  friends  on  many  points.  lie  is  especially 
strong  on  what  he  calls  practical  piety,  and  practical  religion, 
which,  as  I  gather  from  his  remarks,  consists  in  knowing  more 
than  every  body  else,  suspecting  that  all  others  are  not  as  pious  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  finding  fault  with  things  in  general.” 

“So — and  that  is  spiritual  religion  !”  said  the  Southern  wren. 

“Well,  last  Sunday,  after  they  had  returned  from  church,  and 
dinner  was  over,  and  they  were  all  together  on  the  porch,  this  wise 
and  devout  gentleman  expanded  earnestly  on  the  general  decline  of 
religion.  He  thought  everything  was  too  formal  among  these  coun¬ 
try  people — he  was  afraid  they  trusted  in  empty  forms  !  True, 
they  seemed  to  go  regularly  to  church,  to  use  the  sacraments,  to 
hear,  sing  and  pray — but  there  was  great  danger  in  these  outward 
forms  !  He  acknowledged  also  that  the  people  seemed  to  live 
pretty  correctly ;  but  there  was  great  danger  even  in  this,  for  it 
might  be  mere  formalism.  He  said  we  ought  to  keep  up  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  our  fathers  strictly,  but  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  these 
are  only  empty  forms.  We  ought  to  use  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  but  remember  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  only  forms. 
We  ought  also  to  live  right,  but  be  on  our  guard  ;  for  this  was  all 
mere  morality.  He  said  he  looked  over  that  country  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  feared  there  were  a  great  many  old  men  and  women  who 
believed  what  the  minister  said  without  ever  having  investigated 
the  matter  for  themselves  !  He  held  that  all  church  members  were 
bound  in  duty  and  piety  to  be  able  to  criticise  their  minister — that 
if  they  did  not  understand  all  points  as  well  as  he  does,  he  might 
easily  lead  them  into  error — that  there  was  great  danger  of  this, 
and  he  feared  many  ministers  had  this  in  view  !  Hence  church 
members  ought  to  be  on  their  guard.  But  he  saw  many  in  that 
country  church,  who,  though  they  appeared  to  be  devout  worship¬ 
pers,  seemed  to  believe  all  that  their  pastor  said  !  They  seem  to 
hear  his  voice,  and  follow  him  as  sheep  follow  their  shepherd  !” 

“Well,”  said  the  woman  of  the  house,  “does  not  the  Bible  tell  us 
to  do  so?  and  does  it  not  say,  ‘he  that  heareth  3*011  heareth  me?’ 

I  tell  you,  uncle,  your  fault-finding,  suspicious,  censorious,  over¬ 
wise  kind  of  religion  don’t  suit  simple-hearted  country  people.” 

At  that  moment  she  soied  one  of  those  birds  sailing  high  above 
the  orchard  right  in  front  of  them. 

“Excuse  me,  uncle,”  she  said,  while  her  eye  brightened  as  if  she 
had  caught  a  good  idea,  “excuse  me  ;  but  I  must  say  3*011  remind 
me  of  that  bird  sailing  yonder.  All  the  beauty  and  charm  he  sees 
in  the  country  is  when  his  eye  lights  upon  a  cast-off  carcass. 
Though  there  are  plenty  of  nicer  things  that  might  attract  his  at- 
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tention  as  he  makes  his  lofty  survey,  he  delights  only  in  what  to  all 
birds  is  ugly  and  disgusting.  You — excuse  the  comparison — seem 
to  have  no  eye  for  what  is  beautiful  and  good  among  us,  but  are 
seeking  for  the  bad  and  ugly ;  and  when  you  think  you  have  found 
anything  of  that  kind,  you  are  right  down  upon  it  with  a  zest  ” 

“That  was  well  put,”  said  the  oriole  ;  “and  it  shows  that  the  hu¬ 
mans  have  the  same  opinion  which  I  have  expressed,  in  regard  to 
the  habits  of  yon  lofty  and  etherial  bird.” 

“But  the  bird  must  have  great  power  of  vision,”  said  the  South¬ 
ern  stranger,  “or  he  would  not  be  able  to  see  his  delightful  morsel 
from  such  a  height.” 

“Bis  sight  is  not  particularly  great,”  said  the  oriole,  “but  his 
sense  of  smell  is  so  astonishing  that  he  never  fails  to  discover  car¬ 
rion  even  miles  off.  Then  he  feeds  so  immoderately  that  he  is  in¬ 
capable  of  rising  away  from  it.  Yet  if  any  one  goes  near  to  mo¬ 
lest  him  in  his  disgusting  work,  he  defends  himself  by  disgorging 
so  offensively  that  every  one  not  gifted  with  similar  tastes  is  forced 
to  beat  a  retreat !  He  is  moreover  a  very  uncomely  bird  even  in 
his  appearance,  when  you  get  near  him.  All  his  charm,  as  I  said, 
lies  in  his  high  sailing.  In  this  way  he  attracted  your  attention  as 
a  stranger.  To  see  him  near,  and  to  learn  his  habits,  is  to  know 
him  better.” 

“Thank  you,  friend  oriole,  for  the  information  you  have  given 
me  in  regard  to  this  bird.  If  you  will  yet  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  his  name,  I  will  be  able  to  interest  my  friends  at  home  with  an 
intelligible  account  of  him,  when  I  return  to  the  cypress  swamps.” 

“Buzzard,”  said  the  oriole. 

Then  the  three  birds  bobbed  and  bowed  to  each  other,  and  re¬ 
tired. 

At  last  accounts  the  buzzard  was  still  sailing  over  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  landscape  in  search  of  carrion  ! 


Secret  Prayer. — Besides  the  open  return  there  is  a  secret  re¬ 
ward  of  secret  prayer.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  present  joy  in  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  The  deepest  pleasures  are  the  purest ;  and  of 
all  pleasures  the  purest  is  the  peace  of  God.  To  feel  that  He  is  love 
— to  draw  so  near  to  Him  as  to  forget  the  world,  so  near  as  to  lose 
the  love  of  sin — is  of  all  pleasures  the  sweetest,  of  all  blessedness 
the  purest  and  most  profound.  And  next  to  the  high  communion 
with  God — next  to  this  joy  of  passions  lulled,  and  sins  slain,  and  self 
forgotten  in  adoring  fellowship  with  the  Father  of  lights,  is  their  se¬ 
date  comfort,  who  can  pour  their  griefs  into  their  heavenly  Father’s 
bosom,  or  who  feel  that  they  have  bespoken  help  against  toils  and 
trials  at  their  heavenly  Father’s  hand.  To  know  that  God  is  near 
— to  know  that  He  is  trusted,  honored,  loved  ;  to  feel  that  you  are 
acting  toward  him  as  a  reverential  and  affectionate  child,  and  that 
He  is  feeling  toward  you  as  a  gracious  and  compassionate  father — 
there  is  in  this  itself  an  exquisite  satisfaction,  a  present  reward. 
— Rev.  James  Hamilton. 
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It  is  not  in  good  taste,  nor  is  it  pious,  to  find  fault  with  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  We  shall  not  make  ourselves  guilty  in  this  respect  in  our 
present  article.  But — what  comes  near  to  it — we  must  find  fault 
with  our  general  habit  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  of  ne¬ 
glecting  rural  ornamenting  around  our  dwellings.  Among  farmers 
especially,  there  is  in  this  respect  a  great  deficiency.  How  many 
farm-houses  there  are,  which,  with  every  advantage  of  location, 
are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  rural  ornamen’al  surroundings. 
Even  the  few  puny  fruit-trees  that  surround  the  house  still  leave 
the  yard  comparatively  bleak  and  bare. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  had  occasion  frequently  to  pass  a  certain 
farm-house  in  a  certain  section  of  the  country.  We  never  looked 
at  it  without  pain  and  sorrow,  and  through  all  these  years  it  has 
stood  out  prominently  in  our  memory  as  a  picture  of  all  that  is 
dreary  and  repulsive.  It  was  a  stone  house  situated  on  a  com¬ 
manding  knoll,  some  twenty  yards  from  the  road,  with  a  cheerful 
stream  winding  along  the  one  side  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  p/lces.  Nothing  could  have  been  desired  in  the  way  of  pleas¬ 
ant  location  which  it  did  not  possess.  Yet  imagine  the  scene  !  No 
fence  separated  it  from  the  road.  The  slopes  of  the  knoll  around 
it  lay  open  to  the  cattle.  The  swine  rooted  around  the  door  sill, 
and  rubbed  their  sides  on  the  corners  of  the  house  !  Not  a  tree  or 
shrub  near  it ! 

How  do  you  like  the  picture  ?  Can  }'ou  imagine  that  in  a  house 
with  such  surroundings,  civilized  beings  could  be  content  to  live  ? 
It  is  even  so.  And  the  inmates,  if  they  happened  to  be  at  the  door, 
or  outside  the  house  when  you  passed,  seemed  the  pictures  of  con¬ 
tentment.  So  also  did  the  animals  above  mentioned,  as  they  rub¬ 
bed  themselves  on  the  house  corners,  or  nosed  the  filthy  ground 
before  the  door  !  Contemplating  the  picture  we  often  thought  of 
the  poet’s  line  : 

“If  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 

How  snug  and  comfortable — we  often  said  to  ourself — could  this 
home  be  made;  and  with  what  little  trouble  and  expense.  A  fence 
in  front  to  shut  out  the  cattle,  and  insure  a  nice  carpet  of  green 
sod — which  last  God  would  provide  through  His  cheering  spring 
showers.  The  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  which  could  be 
done  in  a  few  hours  of  leisure.  And  then  the  singing  of  birds,  that 
would  be  glad  to  perform  their  part  of  the  contract  gratis,  if  only 
they  found  some  twigs  to  sit  upon.  These  are  the  things  which 
that  house  needed  to  make  it  a  home  comfortable  and  attractive. 
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Bat  all  these  were  wanting  ;  and  there  it  stood  as  lonely,  and  naked, 
and  dreary,  as  a  milestone  on  a  slate  bank  beside  a  neglected  turn¬ 
pike. 

Passing  the  same  place  some  time  ago  we  were  amazed  to  see 
the  change.  There  was  actually  a  fence  before  the  house!  The 
rest  remained  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  But  here  is  progress  ! 
Twenty  years  more  may  even  show  some  sign  of  trees  in  the  yard. 
What  the  swine  think  of  this  new  movement  we  have  not  learned. 
No  doubt  every  sense  of  unpleasant  irritation  along  their  sides 
brings  back  fragrant  memories  of  the  old  order  of  things.  But  the 
proprietor  of  the  place,  very  property,  declined  consulting  the  tastes 
of  the  inferior  orders  of  creation,  and  did  not  allow  the  mere  preju¬ 
dice  of  a  conservative  habit  to  arrest  the  tide  of  improvement 
which  flowed  in  his  own  mind.  Thus  the  fence  was  made  in  the 
face  of  vulgar  public  opinion  ! 

We  may,  however,  give  undue  credit  by  these  remarks.  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  old  proprietor  is  still  in  occupancy.  It  may 
be  that  a  new  owner  has  come  into  possession.  If  so,  the  credit  of 
shutting  out  the  swine  from  the  door  is  due  to  him  !  In  this  case 
also  there  may  be  hope  of  future  improvement.  To  this  no  one 
could  reasonably  object. 

But  we  are  weary  of  writing  this  kind  of  history.  The  factors 
are  too  dull  to  furnish  us  with  the  requisite  inspiration.  The  case 
before  us  is,  we  confess,  a  somewhat  extreme  one.  At  least  we 
have  not  seen  anything  to  come  quite  up — or  down — to  it.  Yet 
are  there  not  maiiy  that  approximate  to  it?  It  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  far  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  rural  ornamenting 
among  our  farmers — and  among  many  that  are  not  farmers. 

Still  there  is  in  many  regions  marked  improvement.  We  occa¬ 
sionally  see  dwellings  in  rural  districts,  decently,  cosily,  and  charm¬ 
ingly  embosomed  in  clumps  of  rural  beauty.  And  how  the  picture 
charms  the  eye,  and  pleases  the  taste  !  Such  spots  of  beauty  are 
never  forgotten,  and  we  always  look  out  for  them  when  we  pass 
the  same  road  again.  Then,  what  a  comfort  such  homes,  must  be 
to  those  who  inhabit  them  ;  and  what  pleasant  associations  are  con¬ 
nected  with  them  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  household, 
when,  by  the  natural  order  of  life,  they  are  scattered  and  settled 
in  other  homes. 

Let  not  these  matters  be  regarded  as  small,  and  unworthy  of 
serious  attention.  Home  is  something  more  than  mere  location  ; 
and  there  are  other  and  higher  things  belonging  to  life  than 
bread  and  butter. 

Spring  opens  again.  Hot  only  “the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds,” 
but  also  the  time  for  the  planting  of  trees,  has  come.  Plant  trees, 
therefore;  and  again  we  say  plant  trees.  Like  those  in  ancient 
Eden  they  are  “pleasant  to  the  eyes.”  There  is,  perhaps,  more 
meaning  than  we  at  first  sight  imagine  in  the  fact  that  when  it  is 
said  that  God  put  the  man  which  He  had  formed  into  the  garden 
of  Eden,  it  is  immediately  added  :  “And  out  of  the  ground  made 
the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and 
good  for  food.” 
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Retire  to  your  bower, 

In  the  evening’s  calm  hour. 

When  care  on  its  down-bed  reposes : 

When  nature  is  still, 

And  the  fresh  dews  distil, 

Their  vesper  tears  down  on  the  roses. 

0,  go  to  your  bower, 

When  the  bee  leaves  the  flower 
That  is  gathering  its  petals  for  sleeping  ; 
Though  night  bringeth  fear, 

If  your  Saviour  is  near, 

You  shall  peacefully  rest  in  His  keeping. 

Flee,  flee  to  your  bower, 

When  clouds  darkly  lower, 

And  sorrow  rolls  in  like  a  billow  ; 

Thy  heart  and  thine  eyes, 

Lift  in  prayer  to  the  skies — 

Then  the  angels  shall  soften  thy  pillow. 

Though  near  thee  there  be 
Not  a  mortal  to  see 
The  penitent  tears  that  are  falling  ; 

Yet  Jesus  above  you. 

Will  listen,  and  love  you, 

And  smile  from  His  heaven  while  you’re  calling. 

Forget  not  that  He, 

Who  in  Gethsemane, 

In  anguish  lay  praying  and  pleading — 

Now  seated  above, 

On  the  throne  of  His  love, 

Shall  prevail  with  His  strong  interceding. 

Then  go  to  your  bower, 

In  the  sweet  vesper  hour ; 

And  whilst  the  world’s  busy  scene  closes, 

Christ’s  baptism  of  love, 

On  your  heart  from  above, 

Shall  be  fresher  than  dew  upon  roses. 


Good  Advice. — Learn  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  learn  that  thing  well; 
learn  its  connection,  as  far  as  possible,  with  other  things ;  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  know  everything  of  something  is  better  than  to 
know  something  of  everything. 
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Men  who  are  desirous  of  succeeding  in  business  know  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  be  on  the  alert — to  watch  chances — to  discover  the 
path  of' fortune — to  lav  hold  of  every  legitimate  means  of  success. 
This  wisdom,  when  it  is  honest  and  honorable,  is  a  credit  to  them. 
It  belongs  to  man  to  be  lord  over  circumstances,  and  he  is  in  his 
true  sphere  and  position  when  he  shows  this  superior  tact. 

If  such  wisdom  is  legitimate  and  indispensable  in  mere  business 
life,  it  is  much  more  so  in  every  higher  end  and  aim  of  life.  With¬ 
out  some  tact  in  honorable  devices  one  is  no  more  likely  to  succeed 
in  that  which  belongs  to  the  higher  interests  of  life,  than  in  that 
which  is  merely  pecuniary.  This  virtue  is  necessary  in  every  at¬ 
tempt  toward  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Wisdom  must 
know  how  to  obviate  or  overcome  the  many  hindrances  that  lie  in 
the  way.  We  must  take  advantage  of  circumstances.  We  must 
make  a  wise  use  of  time.  By  proper  devices  seemingly  unconquer¬ 
able  difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  a  wise  and  earnest  spirit 
will  cut  its  way  through  the  darkest  discouragements. 

Instances  have  been  known  where  mechanics,  by  dint  of  wise 
devices,  have  been  enabled  to  pursue  some  useful  study  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  daily  work.  A  work  on  grammar  or  geography 
was  placed  open  before  them,  into  which  a  glance  was  cast  at  con¬ 
venient  intervals,  and  then  the  matter  thus  recognized  was  diges¬ 
ted  while  the  work  went  on.  We  know  an  instance  of  a  farmer- 
boy  who  kept  a  book  constantly  in  his  pocket,  which  he  read  while 
his  horses  were  resting,  or  at  noon  while  they  were  taking  their 
feed.  Instances  are  plenty  of  persons  who  studied  useful  books 
while  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  carriages,  from  one  place  to  anoth¬ 
er.  We  know  of  a  company  of  shoemakers  working  in  the  same 
.room,  who  hit  upon  the  device  of  having  one  of  the  hands  con¬ 
stantly  reading;  they  took  the  book  by  turns  so  that  one  had  not 
to  lose  more  than  an  hour  each  half  day  ;  and  for  this  small  sacri¬ 
fice  of  time  from  their  work  they  were  receiving  a  scientific  lecture 
as  long  as  the  day.  The  reading  was  interrupted  only  when  the 
book  at  intervals  was  laid  aside  in  order,  that  they  might  talk  over 
and  discuss  what  they  had  been  reading.  We  know  an  instance 
of  a  family  in  which  the  custom  prevailed  of  one  reading  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible  during  each  meal  when  all  sat  at  table. 

The  instance  is  well  known,  for  it  went  the  round  of  the  papers 
a  few  years  ago,  of  a  negro  slave,  who  made  himself  master  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,  while  working  from  noon  till  night  at 
the  blacksmith's  fire.  The  alphabet  he  wrote  upon  the  hearth- 
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stone  before  him  with  a  coal,  and  the  grammar  he  fixed,  leaf  by 
leaf,  into  the  top  of  his  cap,  which  he  held  before  him  in  one  hand, 
while  he  drew  the  bellows  with  the  other,  and  thus  committed  its 
contents  to  memory.  He  was  afterwards  delivered  from  slavery 
by  the  benevolence  of  good  men  who  bought  his  freedom.  He  is 
now  in  Liberia,  in  Africa,  where  he  is  preaching  the  gospel,  and  is 
known  throughout  the  Christian  world  as  “the  learned  slave  !” 
When  were  ever  circumstances  more  against  a  man,  and  where 
was  ever  such  a  glorious  triumph  over  seemingly  insurmountable 
difficulties  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  by  the  aid  of  good  de¬ 
vices  ?  There  is  no  one  who  reads  this,  but  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  speak  of  difficulties,  as  an  excuse  for  remaining  in  ignorance. 
Let  only  the  will  exist,  and  a  way  is  easily  devised. 

A  celebrated  man,  who  has  been  president  of  a  college  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  is  now  pastor  of  a  large  Church  in  one  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  cities,  and  who  has  written  a  work  in  two  volumes,  which  we 
have  seen  on  the  shelves  of  book  stores  in  many  cities,  and  which 
can  be  seen  almost  any  place — this  man,  when  be  was  a  boy  de¬ 
sired  to  study,  but  was  poor,  and  could  not  until  he  went  to  a  col¬ 
lege  and  offered  to  black  boots  and  shoes  for  his  board  and  education. 
This  device  succeeded ;  he  was  received  ;  and  though  he  came  to 
the  institution  humbly,  and  poor,  and  ignorant,  he  left  it  with  hon¬ 
or,  and  has  made  for  himself  a  name  and  reputation  wide  as  this 
nation,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  go  down  crowned  with  honors  to 
unborn  generations  !  All  this  by  the  excellent  device  of  support¬ 
ing  himself  at  college  by  blacking  boots  !  Does  any  one  say  he 
stooped  low.  We  answer  he  did  not.  It  is  an  honest  device,  and 
the  only  road  to  excellence  and  honor  lies  in  that  direction.  It  is 
a  truth  high  and  eternal  as  the  heavens :  “He  that  humbleth  him¬ 
self  shall  be  exalted  ;  and  he  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.” 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  many  instances,  which  the 
memory  of  almost  any  one  will  call  up,  of  the  devices  which  persons 
have  thought  out  for  their  own  moral  and  mental  improvement. 
He  that  has  really  a  desire  to  do  good  to  himself  will  not  be  at  a 
loss,  but  will  readily  hit  upon  such  as  will  be  richly  successful  in 
his  case. 

All  such  devices,  as  tend  to  set  in  motion  good  influences  with  a 
view  of  doing  good  to  others,  are  to  be  commended.  A  good  device 
by  which  good  can  be  done  is  often  worth  more  than  riches  and 
station  for  the  benefit  of  man.  If  one  can  think  out  some  happy 
plan  to  do  good,  that  shall  be  in  accordance  with  God's  will,  he 
may  start  a  stream  of  healthful  influences  that  may  in  time  become 
a  national  blessing. 

There  is  a  fine  instance  of  this  given  by  Solomon.  “This  wisdom 
have  I  seen  under  the  sun,”  he  says,  “and  it  seemed  great  unto 
me:  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  were  within  it;  and 
there  came  a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great 
bulwarks  against  it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man, 
and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city.  Then  said  I,  wisdom  is 
better  than  strength.”  He  then  adds  :  “The  words  of  wise  men 
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are  heard  in  quiet,  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that  ruleth  among 
fools.  Wisdom  is  better  than  weapons  of  war.” 

How  often  have  these  sayings  of  the  wise  man  proved  true. 
How  often  has  the  wisdom  of  obscure  individuals  devised  schemes 
which  have  blest  the  world.  A  small  stream,  rising  in  remote  ob¬ 
scurity,  which  at  first  watered  but  a  narrow  meadow,  afterwards 
became  a  mighty  stream,  which  swelled  the  waves  of  an  ocean  and 
made  its  risings  felt  on  every  shore. 

Instance  the  obscure  Raikes,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  his  good  heart, 
and  out  of  his  love  for  neglected  children,  conceived  the  first  idea 
of  a  sabbath  school.  What  a  device  was  that.  What  untold  con¬ 
sequences  for  good  have  flowed,  and  do  still  flow  out  upon  the 
world  from  that  blessed  device.  Instance  also  the  temperance  so¬ 
ciety.  JBut  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since 
Dr.  Beecher  first  sounded  the  trumpet  and  rallied  the  friends  of 
man  around  the  pledge ;  and  lo  !  it  has  already  filled  the  whole 
earth  with  its  praise  and  its  blessings.  Thousands  have  been  res¬ 
cued  from  a  drunkard’s  grave,  and  thousands  more,  who  would, 
but  for  it,  have  been  drunkards,  are  now  free  from  its  insidious 
power;  and  it  is  not  yet  done  unfolding  its  blessed  effects.  Light 
is  still  spreading ;  more  and  more  are  quitting  the  making,  selling 
and  using  this  drink  of  death ;  still  in  its  course  do  widows  sing, 
and  orphans  leap  for  joy.  “Lo  !  what  a  great  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth.”  The  same  which  has  been  said  of  these,  may  be  said 
of  many  more  benevolent  and  religious  societies.  Many  more  in¬ 
stances  could  be  given  which  are  of  yearly  recurrence. 

We  know  of  several  men  of  some  wealth,  who  have  by  their  own 
funds  educated  young  men  in  poor  circumstances,  for  the  holy  min¬ 
istry.  These  are,  no  doubt,  this  day  standing  on  the  walls  of  Zion 
and  pleading  the  cause  of  God  and  man.  Who  can  calculate  the 
blessed  results  that  will  flow  from  their  zeal  and  labors  long  as  they 
shall  live  ?  All  this  would  not  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
benevolent  devices  of  these  men,  who  placed  them  in  a  position  to 
do  good. 

But  why  do  we  speak  only  of  good  devices  on  so  large  a  scale  ? 
Certainly  not  to  discourage  such  as  are  not  able  fully  to  follow  their 
example.  For  all  can  find  room  for  their  excellent  devisings  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  day  of  small  things  must  not  be  despised.  The 
widow’s  mite  must  not  be  overlooked.  There  are  a  thousand  small 
devices  possible,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  not  be  without  their  ef¬ 
fects  and  their  rewards.  If  we  can  devise  a  plan  by  which  a  poor 
family  may  get  its  bread,  and  the  children  an  education ;  if  we  can 
assist  some  worthy  young  beginner  to  get  a  useful  position  in  soci¬ 
ety  ;  if  we  can  be  wise  enough  to  make  the  influences  of  religion 
bear  upon  one  solitary  soul,  we  will  not  have  lived  in  vain.  If  we 
can  rescue  a  drunkard,  reclaim  a  backslider,  bring  back  to  the 
truth  an  erring  brother,  the  consequences  that  will  follow  will  be 
too  big  for  time  to  hold  and  measure.  If  we  can  stop  any  single 
sluice  of  vice,  break  a  fellow  man  of  one  bad  habit,  or  reconcile 
families  and  neighbors  at  variance  and  strifer  we  have  devised 
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good.  As  the  smallest  stone  cast  into  a  pond  must  necessarily 
cause  its  waters  to  rise,  though  no  human  eye  can  perceive  it 
on  account  of  its  diminutiveness,  so  the  smallest  device  for  good 
to  others,  though  it  be  but  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  thirsty 
disciple,  must  swell  the  aggregate  of  God’s  representative  glory, 
and  increase  our  eternal  reward,  while  it  lessens  the  wants  and 
woes  of  human  life. 

As  light,  trifling,  and  demoralizing  publications  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  evil ;  so  we  must  regard  the  writing  of  good  books  as 
fruitful  sources  of  good.  Who  can  tell  the  influence  of  one  good 
book  ?  Baxter  says,  that  it  came  to  his  knowledge  that  six  broth¬ 
ers  were  turned  unto  God  by  the  reading  of  his  Call  to  the  Uncon¬ 
verted.  He  further  says,  that  after  its  publication  he  received  let¬ 
ters  every  week  from  some,  who  had  been  brought  to  repentance 
by  reading  that  excellent  book.  Since  that  hundreds  of  editions, 
and  millions  of  copies  of  it  have  been  published.  It  has  been  read 
in  many  languages  and  by  several  generations.  Eternity  alone 
will  exhibit  the  full  harvest  of  its  effects. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  many  other  excellent  books,  that 
have  not  only  already  done  much  good,  but  which  will  live  to  bless 
the  world  till  the  last  trump  shall  sound.  Not  only  those  who 
write  them,  but  those  also,  wTho  circulate  them  and  induce  others  to 
read  them,  share  in  the  good  effects  which  they  produce.  Being 
instrumental  in  placing  a  good  book  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  to 
whose  case  its  contents  may  be  suited,  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
a  soul  alive,  and  of  hiding  a  multitude  of  sins.  How  much  lies 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  the  smallest  means.  He  can  make 
these  silent  and  passionless  messengers  speak  a  word  in  season, 
where  his  own  voice  would  not  be  heard  with  half  the  same  effect. 
Why  should  we  continue  to  particularize  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  the  many  opportunities  of  doing  good  which  are  open  on 
all  sides.  Means  are  also  cheap,  and  so  ready  at  hand,  and  may  be 
used  with  such  fair  prospects  of  great  increase.  He  that  will  can 
go  forth  and  bear  precious  seed;  and  if  he  will  do  it  in  faith  and 
humble  dependence  on  God,  he  will,  doubtless,  return  again,  and 
bring  his  sheaves  with  him. 

The  Scriptures  assure  us  in  many  places,  that  our  reward  will  be 
according  to  our  works.  We  are  co-workers  with  God,  and  to  this 
end  he  called  us  into  his  kingdom  and  fellowship,  that  we  might 
glorify  him  by  doing  good.  The  more  good  we  do,  the  more  will 
He  be  glorified  ;  “for  herein  is  my  Father  glorified,”  says  Christ, 
“that  ye  bear  much  fruit/'  Our  reward  then  will  be  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  good  which  we  have  done.  Hence  mercy  shall  be 
upon  them  that  devise  good.  Their  works  will  not  be  confined  to 
what  they  do  themselves,  but  will  also  include  that  which  was 
done  through  their  devices.  This  will  vastly  swell  their  reward  ; 
so  that  it  may  be  said  with  emphasis,  mercy  shall  be  upon  them 
that  devise  good.  “Those  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness, 
as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.” 
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That  God  who  has  called  ns  to  His  work,  and  whose  work  and 
will  we  are  doing,  will  be  faithful  to  bless  our  work.  We  are  hap¬ 
py  in  the  path  of  duty.  How  can*it  be  otherwise,  when  we  are  go¬ 
ing  on  the  errand  on  which  God  himself  has  sent  us.  The  path  of 
well-doing  is  also  the  path  of  safety  and  success.  God  would  have 
to  change  His  will  before  any  real  evil  can  befal  such  as  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  doing  good.  They  may  be  troubled  and  opposed,  to  try 
their  faith  and  patience,  but  finally  they  will  succeed,  and  receive 
the  reward  which  is  promised  them  by  a  faithful  God.  The  apos¬ 
tles  experienced  His  faithfulness  while  engaged  in  laboring  in  Hi& 
kingdom.  “We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed  ;  we 
we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair  ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ; 
cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.”  In  all  their  distresses  a  faithful 
God  was  near  them  with  His  mercy  and  His  truth. 

His  promises  are  rich  and  abundant.  These  promises  will  all  be 
fulfilled  by  Him  who  made  them,  for  He  is  a  God  of  truth.  We 
can  always  plead  this  truth  in  every  circumstance  ol  trial.  For 
hath  He  said  it,  and  shall  He  not  do  it )  has  He  promised  and  shall 
He  not  make  it  good  ?  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob¬ 
tain  mercy. 

It  will  not  be  a  small  joy  to  have  Christ  the  Judge  say  to  us, 
while  He  repeats  the  good  we  have  done  :  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.  Enter 
now  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord  ”  Already  here  in  this  life  He 
gives  us  many  evidences  of  His  faithfulness  and  truth,  but  when  He 
will  publicly  own  us  in  that  day,  and  acknowledge  our  labors  of  love 
before  a  gathered  universe,  only  then  will  His  great  faithfulness 
appear.  Here  He  promises  that  if  we  suffer  with  Him,  we  shall 
also  see  His  glory,  and  that  if  we  labor  in  His  vineyard,  we  shall 
receive  our  reward  in  the  evening.  How  we  receive  a  full  and  final 
proof  of  His  truth,  as  h£  says  to  us,  “  Well  done  good  and  faithful 
servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.” 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER. 


Locke’s  versification  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  the  sixteenth  eentury,  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  closest  versifications  that  has  been  made.  We  copy  it  for  the 
gratification  of  the  reader. 

“Our  Father  which  in  heaven  art, 

Lord  !  hallowed  be  thy  name  ; 

Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done, 

In  heaven  and  earth  the  same. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 

Our  trespasses  forgive, 

As  we  for  other  men’s  offence 
Bo  freely  pardon  give. 

Into  temptation  lead  us  not, 

But  ’liver  us  from  ill ; 

For  thine  all  kingdom,  glory,  power* 

Is  now,  and  ever  will.” 
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1.  Old  men  go  to  death ;  death  comes  to  the  young. 

2.  Life  would  be  too  smooth  if  it  had  no  rubs  in  it. 

3.  Little  boats  must  keep  the  shore;  larger  ships  may  venture 
more. 

4  Much  creed,  little  faith  ;  much  ore,  little  gold  ;  many  words, 
little  work. 

5.  The  ancient  is  not  always  the  true;  nor  the  voice  of  many 
the  voice  of  God. 

6.  Better  go  a  long  way  about  than  fall  into  a  ditch. 

7.  Do  not  trouble  another  with  what  thou  canst  do  thyself. 

8.  No  one  knows  the  weight  of  another  man’s  burden,  nor  tastes 
the  saltness  of  another  man’s  tears. 

9.  When  you  are  an  anvil,  hold  you  still ;  when  a  hammer,  strike 
your  fill. 

10.  Better  ride  an  ass  that  carries  me  than  on  a  horse  that 
throws  me. 

11.  The  balance  makes  no  distinction  between  gold  and  lead. 

12.  The  shoeless  traveller  should  beware  of  the  thorn  and  the 
stone. 

13.  Bells  call  others  to  church,  but  go  not  in  themselves. 

14.  In  a  calm  sea  every  man  may  be  a  pilot. 

15.  He  that  chastiseth  one  amendeth  many. 

16.  The  charitable  give  out  at  the  door,  and  God  puts  in  at  the 
window. 

17.  Keep  good  men  company,  and  you  shall  be  one  of  the  number. 

18.  Crooked  logs  make  straight  fires  ;  and  broken  bread  makes 
whole  bodies. 

19.  Crosses  are  ladders  that  lead  up  to  heaven  :  light  crosses, 
light  crowns. 

20.  No  day  without  its  sorrow;  no  night  without  its  sigh. 

21.  Heeds  are  fruit;  words  are  but  leaves;  words  and  deeds  are 
noble  companions. 

22.  Think  of  ease,  but  work  on ;  eat  to  live,  but  do  not  live  to  eat. 

23.  It  is  good  to  begin  well,  but  better  to  end  well ;  and  no  one 
knows  better  what  good  is  than  he  who  has  endured  the  evil. 

23.  It  is  easier  to  fall  than  to  rise;  therefore  take  good  heed  to 
thy  ways. 

25.  Fools  tie  knots,  and  wise  men  loose  them. 

26.  Forgive  any  sooner  than  thyself. 

27.  The  best  mirror  is  an  old  friend. 

28.  God  healeth,  and  the  physician  gets  the  thanks. 

29.  Thejudgments  of  God  have  leaden  feet  but  iron  bands. 

30.  It  is  the  golden  key  that  opens  every  lock. 

31.  God  comes  in  when  we  think  him  far  away. 
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THE  OLD  CHURCH. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


This  beautiful  spring  afternoon  walk  has  brought  us  to  the  glebe 
of  the  old  stone  church,  in  sight  of  the  village.  Our  fathers,  in 
many  cases, preferred  to  build  their  churches  near  the  town  instead 
of  in  the  midst  of  it.  This  taste  may  be  attributable  to  their 
love  of  quiet;  or  in  part,  perhaps,  it  may  have  been  their  wish  to 
meet  the  country  people,  of  whom  their  congregation  was  largely 
constituted,  half  way.  Town  people,  moreover,  were  able  to  walk 
a  mile  in  old  times  much  more  easily  than  their  descendants  can 
now  walk  a  square.  It  was  a  refreshing  j 03^  to  them,  especially  in 
pleasant  summer  mornings,  to  emerge  from  the  town,  and  drink 
in  the  fresh  air  of  the  hills,  on  their  way  to  church. 

We  are,  however,  in  no  mood  to  enter  into  the  historical  ques¬ 
tion  :  Why  was  this  church  built  out  of  town  ?  Other  feelings  are 
upon  us  as  we  sit  meditatively  upon  this  fence  along  the  lea  and 
look  over  the  glebe  and  graveyard  which  form  the  surroundings 
of  this  venerable  house  of  God.  But  let  us  first  walk  up  to  the 
front  wall,  and  see  what  that  time-worn  inscription  contains,  which, 
though  antique  and  somewhat  effaced,  is  still  a  prominent  object 
of  attraction  to  the  passer-by.  It  informs  us  that  this  church  was 
built  in  1753 — consequently  it  is  now  one  hundred  and  eleven  years 
old.  All  now  are  dead  who  saw  this  building  rise  !  At  that  time 
the  bosoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  of  the  then  thinly 
populated  country  were  full  of  the  hopes  and  cares  of  this  mortal 
life,  even  as  ours  are  now;  but  all,  with  their%hopes  and  cares, 
have  long  since  passed  away. 

If  we  review  the  pathway  of  those  years  that  are  fled,  locate 
ourselves  in  that  time,  and  from  some  eminence,  take  a  view  of 
the  ways,  business  and  doings  of  the  people  who  then  here  lived 
and  toiled,  what  an  instructive  lesson  does  it  afford  !  There  is  one 
raking  and  scraping  for  wealth,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  This  is  his  toil  by  day,  and  the  subject  of  his  dreams  by 
night.  There  is  one,  already  rich,  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
adding  to  his  already  over-grown  stock,  the  kept  back  wages  of 
labor,  which  cry  into  the  ears  of  God.  There  are  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  and  vanity,  fluttering  like  gaudy  butterflies,  for  a  short 
summer  day.  There  is  the  man  of  lust  and  passion,  revelling  mag- 
got-like,  in  his  own  drunken  pollutions,  and  lying  down  to  die  in 
his  own  shame  !  There,  also,  are  the  toils  and  tears,  and  cares, 
which  make  up  “the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.”  Then, 
look  again  !  and  bethink  yourself  of  the  intervening  hundred  and 
eleven  years,  and  all  this  strange  scene  has  passed  away, 

“Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision 
And  leaves  scarce  a  wreck  behind  !,; 
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The  men  have  gone — the  rich,  the  poor  are  gone  ! — the  gay,  Die 
vain,  the  beautiful,  are  gone — their  toils,  their  tears,  their  cares, 
their  smiles,  all  are  gone  !  Their  very  dust  hath  returned  to  dust ; 
their  memory  itself  has  died  away  like  a  song,  and  the  places  which 
knew  them  are  lone  and  forsaken,  like  a  banqueting  hall  when  the 
guests  are  gone  !  “Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher,  vanity 
of  vanities  :  all  is  vanity  l” 

In  one  place,  however,  there  is  another  scene.  It  is  on  this  spot. 
Stout  men  and  earnest,  are  bringing  stone  and  timber.  They  lay 
the  foundation  deep  and  strong.  Early  and  late  is  heard  the  sound 
of  the  mason’s  hammer,  and  the  joiner’s  axe ;  and  gradually,  as 
the  summer  of  1753  advances,  these  walls  arise,  and  at  length  the 
church  is  finished.  The  long  wished-for  Sabbath  comes,  and  it  is 
dedicated.  ‘The  preacher  preaches,  and  the  people  hear — prayers 
are  made,  and  songs  arise  to  God  !  Then  the  large  audience  is 
dismissed,  and  the  people  return  to  their  homes,  and  almost  the 
whole  conversation,  in  the  different  families,  is  about  the  new 
church.  Now,  pass  over  a  century,  and  where  is  that  busy  scene  ? 
The  temple  they  erected  is  here,  old  and  venerable,  the  lonely 
looking  relic  of  another  age  !  Put  where  is  the  mason,  the  joiner, 
the  preacher,  and  those  who  heard  him?  Gone,  gone  “with  the 
years  beyond  the  flood  !”  In  the  solemn  language  of  wisdom, 
“The  memory  of  them  is  forgotten.  Also  their  love,  and  their  ha¬ 
tred,  and  their  envy,  is  now  perished  ;  neither  have  they  any  more 
a  portion  forever  in  any  thing  that  is  done  under  the  sun.” 

This  is  the  solemn  doom  of  man.  In  one  century  lie,  and  the 
works  of  his  hands,  are  laid  in  the  dust,  silently,  and  side  by  side. 
Oh  !  ye  pilgrims  of  earth — 

“What  is  this  passing  scene  ? 

A  peevish  April  day  ! 

A  little  sun — a  little  rain, 

And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain, 

And  all  things  fade  away ! 

Man  (soon  discussed) 

Yields  up  his  trust, 

And  all  his  hopes  and  fears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust !” 

There  is  another  reflection  which  goes  to  make  up  the  sober  and 
solemn  feature  in  our  meditations,  as  connected  with  the  past  histo¬ 
ry  of  this  church.  It  is  this  :  It  did  not  become  the  blessing  to  many 
which  it  might  have  become. 

No  doubt  many  were  born  into  the  blessed  and  eternal  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  house.  But  must  we  not  fear,  that  many 
,  were  not  who  might  have  been,  but  for  their  own  hardness,  negli¬ 
gence  and  willful  impenitency. 

How  many,  suppose  ye,  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  resisted 
the  truth,  and  stifled  their  convictions?  IIow  many  sought  to 
draw  the  arrows  of  God’s  truth  from  their  hearts  after  a  gracious 
Saviour  had  fixed  them  there;  and  then  sought  to  heal  and  forget 
the  wound  by  rushiug  still  deeper  into  worldliness  and  vanity  ? 
How  many,  when  closely  pursued  by  the  claims  of  bleeding  love, 
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turned  away  and  said,  “Go  thy  wray  for  this  time,  and  when  I  have 
a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee.”  •  That  convenient  season 
never  came  !  But  death  came — changed  their  countenances,  and 
sent  them  away ! 

How  many  backsliders,  think  ye,  has  a  century  furnished  ? 
How  many  of  those,  who  laid  their  hand  to  the  plow,  and  then 
looked  back.  How  many  who  did  not  “Eemember  Lot’s  wife” — 

1/ 

who  lost  their  first  love,  and  drew  back  unto  perdition,  concerning 
whom  God  says  :  “My  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  them.”  How 
many  became  professors,  who  never  became  possessors  of  true  pie¬ 
ty.  How  many  said,  Lord,  Lord,  but  did  not  the  will  of  our  Fath¬ 
er  in  Heaven  !  How  many,  who  did  eat  and  drink  in  His  pres¬ 
ence,  whom  He  knew  not.  How  many  Peters  who  denied  Him — 
how  many  Judases  who  betrayed  Him  ?  How  many  tares  among 
the  wheat,  whom  God  will  burn  !  How  many  barren  fig-trees,  at 
whose  roots  God  at  length  laid  the  fearful  axe  !  How  many  fool¬ 
ish  virgins,  who  had  no  oil  when  the  cry  startled  the  midnight  air, 
“Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh  ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  Him  !” 

How  many  of  the  baptized  descendants  of  the  families  of  the 
Lord,  never  ratified  the  vows,  in  confirmation,  which  their  parents 
had  made  in  their  behalf.  They  turned  their  backs  upon  the  cov¬ 
enant  and  upon  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  and  went  after  the 
gods  of  the  land.  Like  Esau,  they  sold  their  birth-right,  together 
with  their  baptismal  right,  and  thus  lost  the  blessing.  They  wan¬ 
dered  first,  then  despised,  and  finally  perished.  They  provoked 
the  Lord  God  to  anger  through  their  rebellion  and  unbelief.  They 
despised  the  blood  that  bought  them,  and  wearied  the  patience  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 

Till  He,  in  vengeance  drest, 

Did  lift  His  hand  and  swear  ; 

You  that  despise  my  promised  rest, 

Shall  have  no  portion  there  !” 

How  melancholy  is  the  reflection  of  the  fate  of  all  such  sinners 
in  Zion  !  Lo  !  it  was  but  a  little  while  and  they  passed  away.  The 
bells,  which  through  many  a  rebellious  year,  had  called  them  in 
vain  to  the  sanctuary,  now,  for  them,  “like  muffled  drums  were 
beating  funeral  marches  to  the  grave  !”  The  days  of  folly — the 
days  of  purple  and  fine  linen — the  days  of  sumptuous  fareing  amid 
the  revellings  and  banquetings  of  sin,  were  soon  at  an  end.  The 
graceless  progeny  of  Lives  died,  and - 

•“There  were  groans  that  end  not,  and  sighs 
That  always  sighed,  and  tears  that  ever  wept, 

And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy's  sight ! 

And  words,  which,  through  the  caverns  of  perdition 
Forlornly  echoing,  fell  upon  the  ear, 

“Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not !” 

There  are,  however,  also  many  feelings  of  a  pleasant  and  joyful 
character,  which  crowd  in  upon  us  while  meditating  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  venerable  sanctuary. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  many  of  our  ancestors  who  here 
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worshipped  were  pious.  This  venerable  pile  itsGlf  is  an  evidence, 
if  not  of  their  actual  piety,  at  least  of  their  reverence  and  respeci 
for  religion.  The  erection  of  this  church,  considering  the  early 
period  when  it  was  undertaken,  was  a  large  and  liberal  enterprize. 
We  say  considering  the  time.  It  was  erected  twenty-three  years 
before  the  revolutionary  war.  This  carries  U9  back  into  the  dim 
antiquity  of  colonial  times.  Then  the  country  was  young — the 
Settlements  were  thin — the  people  were  few — plenty  of  Indians 
were  still  roaming  along  these  vallies,  and  deep  forests  covered  the 
rich  and  well  cultivated  country  that  now  lies  around  us.  At  that 

V 

time  a  number  of  men,  comparatively  few,  erected  this  temple,  at 
a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars.  This  could  only  have  been  done 
by  men  of  strong  faith,  of  large  hearts,  and  of  true  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Surely  they  did  not  count  how  little  they  could 
give,  but  they  tried  how  much  they  could  give  of  that  substance, 
with  which  God  had  prospered  them  in  this  new  country.  Few  of 
them,  we  will  venture  to  say,  lived  upon  their  interest,  or  counted 
their  dollars  by  thousands.  Ten  dollars  then,  was  more  money 
than  one  hundred  now.  We  say,  then,  it  was  nobly  done  for  the 
time ;  and  they  have  convinced  us  of  their  faith  by  their  works. 

But  evidences  of  the  piety  of  the  men  of  that  early  age  are  nu¬ 
merous  on  the  face  of  the  Church  records.  This  fact  was  brought 
out  at  length  in  the  centenary  discourses  of  the  pastor,  but  a  short 
time  ago. 

True  piety  is  always  pleasant  to  contemplate ;  but  it  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  sweet  to  remember  and  know  that  those  who  are  long  since  dead 
were  pious,  especially  if  they  were  our  ancestors.  How  pleasant 
is  it  to  stand  by  the  grave  of  one  who  has  been  dead  half  acentury, 
and  be  enabled  to  think,  Here  lie  the  remains  of  a  child  of  God  ! 

From  this  congregation,  during  a  century,  heaven  must  have 
gathered  home  a  host  who  died  in  faith.  It  is  a  happy  reflection  ! 
They  had  their  days  of  conflicts — their  seasons  of  doubt  and  fear 
— their  faintings  and  failings — their  temptations,  and  tears.  No 
doubt  they,  like  all  Christians,  often  raised  to  God  the  imploring 
inquiry 

Is  this,  dear  Lord,  the  thorny  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  mount  of  God? 

Are  these  the  toils  thy  people  know, 

While  in  this  wilderness  below  ? 

How  happy  the  thought  that  these  pilgrims  have  reached  the 
peaceful  hut  on  the  evening  side  of  this  eventful  life,  where  way* 
faring  men  tarry  for  a  brief  night  to  wake  on  the  glorious  resur¬ 
rection  morn  I  O  to  wake,  and  sleep  no  more — to  live,  arid  die  no 
more — to  go  through  the  gates  into  the  eternal  city,  and  go  out  no 
more!  “So  I  returned,  and  considered  all  the  oppressions  that 
are  done  under  the  sun  :  and  behold  the  tears  of  such  as  were  op¬ 
pressed,  and  they  had  no  comforter;  and  on  the  side  of  their  op¬ 
pressors  was  power,  but  they  had  no  comforter.  Wherefore  I 
praised  the  dead  w7hich  are  already  dead,  more  than  tho  living 
which  are  yet  alive/7  So  said  the  wise  man,  and  his  sentiments 
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will  find  a  response  in  every  heart  that  has  learned  to  know  the 
sorrows  of  earth  and  the  joys  of  heaven. 

“The  dead, 

The  only  beautiful,  who  change  no  more ; 

The  only  blest;  the  dwellers  on  the  shore 
Of  Spring  fulfilled.  The  dead ! — whom  call  weso? 

They  that  breathe  purer  air,  that  feel,  that  know, 

Things  wrapt  from  us.” 

Here  we  have  meditated  around  this  old  church  till  the  ap¬ 
proaching  evening  brings  shadows,  at  this  season  of  the  year  too 
cool  for  comfort.  Hoping  to  return  again  on  some  still  pleasanter 
summer  day  we  bid  adieu  to  these  venerable  walls,  and  these  quiet 
mounds  which  cover  the  dear  departed. 


VIA  CBUCIS,  VIA  LUCIS. 


Through  night  to  light ! — And  though  to  mortal  eyes 
Creation’s  face  a  pall  of  horror  wear, 

Good  cheer  !  good  cheer  !  The  gloom  of  midnight  flies  ; 
Then  shall  a  sunrise  follow  mild  and  fair. 

Through  storm  to  calm! — And  though  his  thunder  car 
The  rumbling  tempest  drive  through  earth  and  sky, 

Good  cheer  !  good  cheer  !  The  elemental  war 
Tells  that  a  blessed  healing  hour  is  nigh. 

Through  frost  to  spring! — And  though  the  biting  blast 
Of  Eurus  stiffen  nature’s  juicy  veins, 

Good  cheer!  good  cheer !  When  winter’s  wrath  is  past, 

Soft  murmuring  spring  breathes  sweetly  oxer  the  plains. 

Through  strife  to  peace  ! — And  though,  with  bristling  front, 
A  thousand  frightful  deaths  encomj)ass  thee, 

Good  cheer  !  good  cheer  !  Brave  thou  the  battle’s  brunt 
For  the  peace-march  and  song  of  victory. 

Through  sweat  to  sleep  ! — And  though  the  sultiy  noon, 
With  heavy,  drooping  wing,  oppress  the  now, 

Good  cheer!  good  cheer  !  The  cool  of  evening  soon 
Shall  lull  to  sweet  repose  thy  weary  brow. 

Through  cross  to  crown  ! — And  though  thy  spirit’s  life 
Trials  untold  assail  with  giant  strength, 

Good  cheer  !  good  cheer  !  Soon  ends  the  bitter  strife, 

And  thou  shalt  reign  in  peace  with  Christ  at  length. 

Through  woe  to  joy  ! — And  though  at  morn  thou  weep, 

And  though  the  midnight  finds  thee  weeping  still, 

Good  cheer  !  good  cheer  !  The  Shepherd  loves  his  sheep  ; 
Resign  thee  to  the  watchful  Father’s  will. 
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Through  death  to  life  ! — and  through  this  vale  of  tears, 

And  through  this  thistle-field  of  life,  ascend 
To  the  great  supper  in  that  world  whose  years 
Of  bliss  unfading,  cloudless,  know  no  end. 

— Rosegarten . 


NEVER  GIVE  UP. 


Never  give  up  !  though  the  death-shot  may  rattle, 
Or  the  fierce  thunder  cloud  over  you  burst ; 
Stand  like  a  rock,  and  the  storm  or  the  battle 
Little  can  harm  you,  though  doing  their  worst  ! 
Never  give  up  !  though  adversity  presses, 
Providence  kindly  has  mingled  the  cup, 

And  the  best  motto,  in  all  your  distresses. 

Is  the  stout  watchword  of  never  give  up  ! 


WE  EAT  TOO  MUCH.8 

In  all  countries,  a  majority  of  the  population  consumes  too  much 
food.  But,  in  America,  where  it  is  easy  for  all  classes  to  obtain 
large  quantities  of  rich  food,  the  evil  is  well  nigh  universal.  I  am 
confident  that  ninety-nine  persons  in  every  hundred  eat  too  much. 
Galen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  physicians, 
lived  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  composed  between  seven 
hundred  and  eight  hundred  essays  on  medical  and  philosophical 
subjects;  and  he  had  been  always,  after  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  ex¬ 
tremely  sparing  in  the  quantity  of  his  food.  The  Cardinal  de  Salis, 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  lived  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  was 
invariably  sparing  in  his  diet.  One  Lawrence,  an  Englishman,  by 
temperance  and  labor,  lived  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ;  and 
one  Kentigern,  called  St.  Mongah,who  never  tasted  spirit  or  wine, 
and  slept  on  the  ground,  and  labored  hard,  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  eight-five.  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Yorkshire,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  was  a  poor  fisherman  as 
long  as  he  could  follow  his  pursuit,  and  ultimately  he  became  a 
beggar,  living  uniformly  on  the  coarsest  and  most  sparing  diet. 

Old  Parre,  already  famous,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  was  a  farmer  of  extremely  abstemious  habits,  his 
diet  being  solely  milk,  cheese,  coarse  bread,  small  beer,  and  whey. 
At  the  age  of  one  hunered  and  twenty,  he  married  a  second  wife, 
by  whom  he  had  a  child.  But  being  taken  to  Court  by  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  as  a  great  curiosity,  in  his  one  hundred  and  fifty-sec¬ 
ond  year,  he  very  soon  died,  as  the  physician  decidedly  testified,  af¬ 
ter  dissection,  in  consequence  of  a  change  from  a  parsimonious  to 
a  plentiful  diet. 

Henry  Francisco,  another  famous  case,  lived  to  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  in  this  country,  and  was,  except  for  a  certain  pe- 
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riod,  when  he  became  attached  to  ardent  spirits,  ^remarkably  ab¬ 
stemious,  eating  but  little,  and  abstaining  almost  entirely  from  ani¬ 
mal  food,”  his  favorite  articles  being  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and 
baked  apples.  A  Mr.  Ephraim  Pratt,  of  Shutesbury,  Mass.,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  lived  very 
much  upon  milk,  and  that  in  small  quantity  ;  and  his  son,  Michael 
Pratt,  attained  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three  years,  by  sim¬ 
ilar  means.  Indeed,  great  longevity  has  occurred  in  no  instance 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  where  the  individual  was  not  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  abstemiousness  in  diet.  Great  eaters  never  live  long.  A  vo¬ 
racious  appetite  is  a  sign  of  disease,  or  of  strong  tendency  to  dis¬ 
ease,  and  not  a  sign  of  health,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Ill  health 
as  infallibly  follows  the  indulgence  of  such  an  appetite,  as  any  oth¬ 
er  effect  its  legitimate  cause. 


THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  WHITE  CANOE. 


In  the  days  of  old,  long  before  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  West 
were  disturbed  by  white  men,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Indian  war¬ 
riors  of  the  forest  to  assemble  at  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara, 
and  offer  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  the  Falls.  The  offer¬ 
ing  consisted  of  a  white  canoe  full  of  ripe  fruits  and  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers,  which  was  paddled  over  the  terrible  Falls  by  the  fairest  girl 
who  had  just  arrived  at  the  age  of  womanhood.  It  was  counted 
an  honor  by  the  tribe  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  make  the  fearful  sac¬ 
rifice ;  and  even  the  doomed  maiden  deemed  it  a  high  compliment 
to  be  selected  to  guide  the  white  canoe  on  its  hideous  errand.  But 
even  in  the  stoical  heart  of  the  red  man  there  are  feelings  which 
cannot  be  subdued,  and  chords  which  snap  if  strained  too  tight. 

The  only  daughter  of  a  chief  of  the  Seneca  Indians  was  chosen  as 
a  sacrifice  offering  to  the  Spirit  of  Niagara.  Her  mother  had  been 
slain  by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  her  father  was  the  bravest  amongst 
the  warriors ;  his  stern  brow  seldom  relaxed  save  to  his  blooming 
child,  wTho  wTas  now  the  only  joy  to  which  he  clung  on  earth. 
When  the  lot  of  the  doomed  one  fell  on  his  beloved  daughter,  not 
a  muscle  of  his  rigid  countenance  moved  ;  in  the  pride  of  Indian  en¬ 
durance  he  crushed  down  the  agony  which  rent  his  bosom.  At 
length  the  fatal  day  arrives;  savage  festivities  and  reioicings  are 
prolonged  until  the  shades  of  evening  close  around,  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night  falls  like  a  pall  upon  the  wild  funeral  feast. 

But  the  pale  beams  of  the  rising  moon  cast  a  mystic  light  upon 
the  dark  waters;  higher  and  higher  she  rises  in  the  still  heavens, 
and  the  foam  and  the  mists  from  the  mighty  Falls  gleam  with  a 
soft  and  silvery  light.  Niagara  thunders  into  the  dark  abyss,  but 
all  besides  is  in  a  calm  repose ;  the  Queen  of  Night  stoops  to  kiss 
the  laughing  waves,  and  all  nature  breathes  of  love  and  peace,  and 
happiness;  the  wild  songs  and  the  wilder  whoops  of  the  rejoicing 
savages  suddenly  cease  ;  the  dread  moment  has  arrived,  and  a  hush 
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— an  awful  and  mysterious  hush — is  upon  the  eager,  listening 

crowd.  ... 

And  now  the  white  canoe  glides  from  the  bank,  and  is  instantly 
swept  into  the  fierce  rapids.  From  this  moment  escape  is  hopeless. 
But  the  young  girl  dreams  not  of  escape.  Calmly  she  steers  her 
frail  bark  towards  the  centre  of  the  stream,  whilst  the  frantic  yells 
and  deafening  shouts  of  encouragement  and  approbation  burst  irom 
the  savages  "’who  line  the  bank.  Suddenly  another  white  canoe 
leaves  the  dark  shade  of  the  forest,  and  shoot^  forth  upon  the 
stream.  A  few  powerful  strokes  from  the  paddle  of  the  Seneca 
chief,  and  the  canoes  are  side  by  side;  the  eyes  of  the  father  and 
child  meet  in  one  last  look  of  love,  as  together  they  plunge  over 
the  thundering  cataract  into  Eternity. 


VICES  OF  GENIUS. 


Coleridge  was  such  a  slave  to  liquor  that  he  had  to  be  kept  an 
unwitting  prisoner  by  Christopher  North,  on  an  occasion  when  some 
literary  performance  had  to  be  completed  by  a  certain  time ;  and 
on  that  very  day,  without  even  taking  leave  of  any  member  of  the 
family,  “he  ran  off  at  full  speed  down  the  avenue  at  Ellerary,  and 
was  soon  hidden,  not  in  the  groves  of  the  valley,  but  in  some  ob¬ 
scene  den,  where  drinking  among  low  companions,  his  magnificent 
mind  was  soon  brought  to  a  level  with  the  vilest  of  the  vile.” 
When  his  spree  was  over,  he  would  return  to  the  society  of  decent 
men. 

De  Quincey  was  such  a  slave  to  the  use  of  opinm,  that  his  daily 
allowance  was  of  more  importance  than  eating.  “An  ounce  of 
laudanum  a  day  prostrated  animal  life  during  the  forenoon.  It  was 
no  unfrequent  sight  to  find  him  asleep  on  the  rug  before  the  fire  in 
his  own  room,  his  head  on  his  book,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast. 
When  this  torpor  from  the  opium  had  passed  away,  he  wras  ready 
for  company  about  daylight.  In  order  to  show  him  off,  his  friends 
had  to  arrange  their  supper  parties  so  that,  sitting  until  three  or 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  might  be  brought  to  that  point  at 
which,  in  charm  and  power  of  conversation,  he  was  so  truly  'won¬ 
derful.” 

Burns  was  not  less  a  drunkard  than  Coleridge.  It  was  the 
weakness  of  Charles  Lamb.  And  who  can  remember  the  last  day 
of  Poe  without  an  irrepressible  regret?  He  was  on  his  way  to 
marry  a  confiding  woman,  stopped  in  Baltimore,  and  was  found  by 
a  gentleman  who  knew  him  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  un¬ 
conscious  as  a  log,  and  died  in  the  ravings  of  delirium  tremens. 
Douglas  Jerrold  was  a  devotee  of  gin.  Byron  was  a  tippler,  and 
his  vile  Don  Juan  was  the  inspiration  of  rum.  Steele,  “the  bril¬ 
liant  author  of  the  Christian  Hero,”  was  a  beastly  drunkard. 
Men  wrote  of  him  that  “he  would  dress  himself,  kiss  his  wife  and 
children,  tell  them  a  lie  about  his  pressing  engagements,  heel  it  over 
to  a  groggery  called  ‘The  Store/  and  have  a  revel  with  his  bottle 
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companions.”  Eollin  says  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  the  true 
poison  which  brought  him  to  his  end  was  wine. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Eussia  was  completely  brutified  by 
strong  liquors.  She  was  often  in  such  a  state  of  bacchic  ecstacy 
during  the  day,  that  she  could  not  be  dressed  in  the  morning,  and 
her  attendants  would  loosely  attach  some  robes,  which  a  few  clips 
of  the  scissors  would  disengage  in  the  evening. 


CALL  ME  NOT  EACK  FROM  THE  ECHOLESS  SHORE. 

Reply  to  “Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother.” 

I. 

Why  would  you  backward  with  time  again  turn  ? 

Why  do  you  still  for  your  childhood’s  days  yearn  ? 

Weary  one,  why  through  the  past  again  roam? 

While  in  the  future  the  path  leads  you  home. 

Oh,  dearest  child  !  dry  those  tears,  weep  no  more, 

Call  me  not  back  from  that  “echoless  shore,” 

Follow  me  cheerfully,  pray,  do  not  weep, 

In  spirit  I’ll  sooth  you,  and  “rock  you  to  sleep.” 

Chorus .  (Repeat  last  two  lines)  Follow  me,  &c. 

II. 

Why  is  your  forehead  deep  furrowed  with  care  ? 

What  has  so  soon  mingled  frost  in  your  hair? 

Why  are  you  sorrowful,  why  do  you  weep  ? 

Why  do  you  ask  me  to  “rock  you  to  sleep  ?” 

Could  you  but  see  thro’  this  world’s  vale  of  tears, 

Light  would  your  sorrows  be,  harmless  your  fears  : 

All  that  seems  darkness  to  you  would  be  light, 

All  would  be  sunshine  where  now  is  but  night. 

Chorus.  Follow  me  cheerfully,  &c. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Christmas  :  A  story  for  my  Friends. 

By  Frantz  Hoffman.  From  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  H.  Harbaugh,  D.  D.  Phila. 

I.  Kohler,  1864.  pp.  114. 

We  have  for  years  kept  an  eye  on  Christ¬ 
mas  literature,  carefully  examining 
everything  of  the  kind  we  could  procure. 
Regarding  this  Christmas  story  of  Hoff¬ 
man  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  yet 
seen,  we  translated  it.  It  has  now  been 
published  by  Mr.  Kohler,  who  is  the 
publisher  of  the  stories  of  Hoffman  in 
the  original  German.  This  little  book 
ought  to  go  into  every  family  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  Library.  It  possesses  richly 
the  naturalness  and  heartiness  which 
characterizes  stories  illustrating  German 
social  life.  In  heavy  paper  cover,  15 


cents — postage  2  cts — for  which  we  will 
send  a  copy,  by  mail,  to  any  one  order¬ 
ing  it. 

Evangelische  Zeugnisse. - This 

Monthly,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff,  and 
published  by  Mr.  Kohler,  202  N.  4th 
St.  Philadelphia,  still  pays  us  its  regu¬ 
lar  visits.  The  name  of  the  editor  guar¬ 
antees  the  interest  of  its  contents. 

An  Address  on  the  Education  of  Wo¬ 
man.  By  A.  S.  Vaughan,  Principal 
of  Mt.  Washington  Female  College, 
pp.  25. 

An  earnest  and  sensible  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  female  education.  Mr. 
Vaughan  has  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  his  thoughts  as  here 
expressed  are  valuable. 


VOL.  XV.—  ‘  JUJfE  lS€»4r.--r  IVo.  G. 

r  r  • 


THE  OLD  CHURCH  OMCE  MORE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

On  this  beautiful  May  afternoon  we -find  'ourselves  once  more 
musinground  the  Old  Church,  with  which  the-  reader  has  become 
somewhat  acquainted  in  the  last  number  of  the  “Guardian.” 

Hither  in  thoughtful  mood 
Careless  we’ve  wandered ; 

Mind  seeking  fitted  food 
Drawn  as  it  pondered.  t 

Me  are  now  reflecting  with  great  pleasure  upon  the  good  which, 
during  more  than  one  hundred  years,  has  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  this  church.  But  how  shall  we  measure  this  ?  The  world 
has  no  coin  by  which  we  can  measure  the  value  of  spiritual  good. 
Eternity  alone  is  the  measure  thereof.  Go  gaze  upon  tlfe  dial- 
plate,  that  measures  the  blissful  ages  of  the  redeemed,  and  endeav¬ 
or  to  count  the  value,  of  but  one  ransomed  soul ! — of  but'  one  soul, 
born  into  the  eternal  kingdom  in  this  house'!  Mo  thoughts — not 
even  the  boldest  flights  of  fancy  can  be  extravagant,  in  measuring 
■die  value  of  a  sainted  soul — a  soul  made  in  God’s  images— a  soul,  for 
which  “God  the  mighty  Saviour  died” — a  soul  that  may  live  In  the 
light  of  the- eternal  beatitude,  and  breathe  without 'end  the  ^ame 
blessed  air  which  inspires,  with  unabated  joy,  *the  holy  bosom  of 
God  himself!  Mo  language  can  be  extravagant  iiv»speaking  of. the 
blessedness  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car  heard, -nor  heart  con¬ 
ceived. 
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Go  wing  thy  flight  from  star  to  star, 

From  world  to  luminous  world,  as  far 
As  the  universe  spreads  its  flaming  wall ; 

Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres, 

And  multiply  each  through  endless  years, 

One  minute  of  Heaven  is  worth  them  all ! 

And  has  but  one  soul  been  redeemed  here  ?  Are  there  not  scores 
now  alive,  who  date  their  first  religious  impressions  to  influences 
that  went  forth  from  the  divine  power,  as  manifested  in  this  ven¬ 
erable  sanctuary  ?  And  how  many  of  those  who  lie  with  upturned 
faces  in  the  tombs  around,  and  elsewhere,  if  they  could  rise  and 
testify,  would  say,  “There  was  the  birth-place  of  my  spirit  into  a 
heavenly  life — there  is  the  place  where  first  I  felt  that  Jesus  has 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sin  !” 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  sweet  to  think  how  many  times  God's 
people  have  been  comforted  here.  How  many  souls  came  here 
with  burdened  hearts,  and  went  away  with  a  new  song  in  their 
mouths.  How  often  have  hearts,  stormy  and  tumultuous  as  the 
sea,  been  calmed  by  the  Saviour’s  promises  in  this  sacred  place. 

How  many,  by  the  exhortations,  instructions,  warnings  and  re¬ 
proofs,  received  in  this  house,  have  been  saved  and  kept  back  from 
sins  into  which  they  would  otherwise  have  fallen ;  by  which,  if  they 
would  not  have  destroyed  their  souls,  they  would,  nevertheless, 
have  embittered  their  lives.  How  many  have  been  incited  to  the 
performance  of  duties,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  privileges,  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  unperformed  and  unenjoyed.  In 
short,  how  many  silent  influences  for  good  have  filled  this  house, 
like  the  air  we  breathe,  by  which  souls  have  been  gradually  mould¬ 
ed  into  the  image  of  Christ,  and  thus  fitted  for  more  usefulness 
here,  and  for  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  in 
the  life  to  come. 

It  is  with  a  joyful  gratitude  that  we  can  reflect  on  the  benefits 
which  have  accrued  to  thousands  in  the  history  of  this  temple. 

It  is  not  that  which  is  around  us  now,  but  that  which  has  been 
around  us,  which  has  made  us  what  we  are.  Our  present  life  has 
its  roots,  its  beginnings,  in  the  past.  We  would  not  be  what  we 
are,  if  our  past  position  and  relations  had  not  been  what  they  were. 
It  is  true  in  a  deep  sense, 

“The  child  is  father  to  the  man.” 

The  influences,  which  have  moulded  us  into  our  present  charac¬ 
ter,  were  those  many  small  and  silent  ones,  which  have  breathed 
upon  us  from  our  childhood,  like  the  soft  spring  wind  breathes  up¬ 
on,  and  opens,  the  flowers.  And  have  not  these  influences,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  of  a  religious  character,  centered  in  this  old 
church?  Is  not  this  the  religious  Jerusalem  to  which  nearly  all 
the  present  generation  around  this  church  have  gone  up,  ever  since 
they  could  reach  as  high  as  a  father’s  or  a  mother’s  hand,  and 
pace,  with  short  and  quick  steps,  by  their  side.  Is  not  this  house, 
this  pulpit,  or  the  one  goblet-formed  and  high  which  was  here  be¬ 
fore  it,  this  altar,  that  organ  and  those  bells  among  the  first  sacred 
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images  of  your  childhood  recollections,  O,  ye  dwellers  in  the^o 
homes  around  me  ?  Yes,  just  as  much  so  as  the  hearth,  the  yard, 
the  rooms,  the  table,  the  chairs,  and  the  faces  in  your  father’s 
house.  You  remember  them  as  distinctly,  and  will  remember  them 
as  long;  and  this  shows  that  they  have  lodged  their  images  deep 
in  the  heart. 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  past  over  us.  Such  is  its  influence  eith¬ 
er  as  a  blessing  or  as  a  curse  ! 

In  this  instance  it  has  been  a  blessing.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  your  great  grand  parents  had  become  backsliders — or,  like 
many  young  families  now,  had  remained  out  of  the  Church;  and 
thus  you  had  been  brought  up  in  a  family  out  of  the  Church,  un¬ 
baptized,  unconfirmed,  and  left,  during  the  caprices  of  childhood 
and  youth,  to  your  own  unrestrained  nature,  with  no  family  and 
no  church  influences  to  check  the  waywardness  of  early  life — sup¬ 
pose  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  which  would  have 
been  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  would  you  now  be  what  you 
are  ? 

Select,  as  an  illustration,  any  family  now  living,  the  parents  of 
which  are  descendants  of  the  Church,  who  were  married  uncon¬ 
firmed  and  who  have  remained  so.  Where  are  their  children  ? — 
and  what  are  they  ? — and  what  will  be  the  character  and  position 
of  the  children  of  these  ? 

A  family  that  thus  breaks  away  from  the  Church,  in  its  own 
self-importance  and  pride,  (some  think  it  is  something  to  be  proud 
of)  may  be  compared  to  a  small  stream,  which  sometimes,  in  high 
water,  breaks  out  from  the  river,  into  some  pond,  or  deep  place,  by 
its  side.  The  river  sinks,  and  its  fresh,  healthy  tide  rolls  on  in  a 
well  defined  bank — but  the  water  in  the  pool — stagnates  !  And  as 
it  stagnates,  it  breeds  foul  and  hateful  things  without  number ;  and 
the  very  air  sighs  with  death  !  and  there  is  a  a  wo  on  him  that 
draws  near  to  it. 

Is  it  not  a  correct  illustration  ?  Can  you  not  apply  it,  and  show 
how  well  it  images  forth  the  case  in  hand  ?  There  may  be  some, 
who  now  read,  who  are  ready  to  say  with  the  lawyer  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  :  “Master,  thus  saying,  thou  reproachest  us  also  !” 

Is  it  not  true  then,  that  those  members  of  this  old  church,  whose 
descent  has  been  through  families  that  were  always  faithfully  and 
piously  identified  with  its  history,  have  a  blessed  inheritance — one 
which  they  would  not  have  if  this  church  had  never  existed  ? 
"What  they  now  are,  in  a  religious  respect,  they  have  received 
from  influences  which  have  had  their  centre  and  source  in  this  old 
church. 

These  influences  date  back  to  the  cradle.  They  commenced  in 
baptism,  and  in  the  parental  instructions  and  prayers  which  bap¬ 
tism  involves.  They  grow  stronger  in  catechization,  confirmation, 
and  in  the  faithful  instructions  of  the  pulpit.  All  these  members 
have  been  confirmed  and  matured,  by  the  examples  of  piety  which 
have  been  constantly  around  them  in  the  church,  and  by  all  the 
means  of  grace  which  they  have  ever  enjoyed,  by  virtue  of  their 
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connection  with  the  Church.  Though  we  may  not  always  he  able 
to  trace  these  blessed,  silent  influences,  by  which  we  are  changed 
from  glory  to  glory  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  they  are  never¬ 
theless  real,  and  beyond  all  price  for  value.  As 

“Stillest  streams 
Oft  water  fairest  meadows  ;  and  as  birds 
That  flutter  least  are  longest  on  the  wing, 

So  silent  influences,  do  most  to  mould  our  character,  and  are  most 
permanent  in  the  impressions  which  they  leave  behind.  They 
come  not  by  observation,  like  the  storm  which  rends  and  breaks, 
but  they  come  in  the  greater  power  of  the  still  small  voice  !  Them¬ 
selves  unseen,  like  the  plastic  power  which  is  just  now  changing 
dreary  winter  silently  into  blooming  spring,  they  are  seen  in  their 
effects.  They  flow  through  the  heart  refreshingly,  and  are  like 
the  rill  which  quietly  creeps 

“Through  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livlier  green, 

Betrays  the  secret  of  its  silent  course/7 

Such  has  been  the  silent,  but  powerful  influence  of  this  old 
church,  for  more  than  a  century,  upon  the  community  in  general, 
and  upon  those  who  have  been  identified  with  it  as  members,  in 
particular.  This  affords  reason  for  joy — for  a  holy,  grateful  joy  I 
— a  joy  which  breaks  spontaneously  from  the  heart,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Psalmist — “Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  benefits.  For  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto 
children's  children ;  to  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  to  those  that 
remember  his  commandments  to  do  them/' 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  direct  our  reflections  in  a  way  we 
thought  suited  to  this  sacred  place,  we  now  bid  this  venerable 
house  of  God  a  solemn  farewell !  hoping  and  -believing  that  eter¬ 
nity  will  reveal  that  it  has  not  stood  in  vain.  In  leaving  these  conse¬ 
crated  walls,  may  God  keep  us  in  the  ways  which  we  go,  and  ena¬ 
ble  ns  to  erect  in  our  own  hearts  a  new  sanctuary  to  His  name,  and 
,  for  His  worship  ;  and  may  He  dwell  there  as  He  has  dwelt  here,  to 
the  joy  and  salvation  of  us  and  our  children.  And  when,  like  this 
temple,  our  own  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  shall  be  dissolved, 
may  we  all  be  permitted  to  worship  Him  in  that  temple  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Again  we  say  to  these  venerable  walls,  which  have  echoed  the 
penitential  sighs  and  grateful  songs  of  our  ancestors — Farewell ! 
It  is  a  sad  word  ! — a  word  which .  reminds  us  of  the  grave — the 
coffin — the  winding  sheet,  and  of  weeping  friends  !  It  reminds  us 
of  that  which  is  the  last  of  earth  ! 

“  ’Tis  a  word  that  hath  been 
And  must  be — a  sound  that  makes  us  linger, 

Yet  Farewell  l77 


In  families  well  ordered  there  is  always  one  firm  and  sweet  tem¬ 
per,  which  controls  without  seeming  to  dictate.  The  essence  of  all 
fine  breeding  is  in  the  gift  of  conciliation. 
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A  translation  of  “Das  alt  Scliul-Haus  an  der  Krick,”  in  the  Aug.  No.  18G1. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


To-day  it  is  just  twenty  years, 

Since  I  began  to  roam  ; 

Now,  safely  back,  I  stand  once  more, 

Before  the  quaint  old  school-house  door, 

Close  by  my  father’s  home. 

I’ve  been  in  many  houses  since, 

Of  marble  built,  and  brick  ; 

Though  grander  far,  their  aim  they  miss, — 

To  lure  my  heart’s  old  love  from  this 
Old  school-house  at  the  creek. 

Let  those  who  dream  of  happier  scenes, 

Go  forth  those  scenes  to  find  ; 

They’ll  learn  what  thousands  have  confessed, 
That,  with  our  home  our  heart’s  true  rest, 

Is  ever  left  behind. 

I’ve  travelled  long,  and  travelled  far, 

Till  weary,  worn,  and  sick  ; 

How  joyless  all  that  I  have  found, 

Compared  with  scenes  that  lie  around 
This  school-house  at  the  creek. 

How  home-like  is  this  spot  to  me ! 

I  stand,  and  think,  and  gaze ! 

The  buried  Past  unlocks  its  graves, 

While  memory  o’er  my  spirit  waves 
The  wand  of  other  days. 

The  little  creek  still  idles  by, 

With  bright  and  playful  flow  ; 

And  little  fish  still  sport  and  glide, 

Where  yon  low  elder  shades  the  tide, 

As  they  did  long  ago. 

The  white-oak  stands  before  the  door, 

And  shades  the  roof  at  noon ; 

The  grape  vine,  too,  is  fresh  and  green. 

The  robin’s  nest ! — Ah  !  hark  !  I  ween 
That  is  the  same  old  tune ! 

The  swallows  skip  across  the  mead — 

The  foremost  one  is  best ! 

And,  look  ye  at  the  gable  there, 

A  house  of  stubble,  mud,  and  hair — 

That  is  the  swallow's  nest ! 
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The  young  are  very  still  just  now — 

They  all  are  sleeping  sound. 

Wait  till  the  old  with  worms  appear, 
Then  you  the  hungry  cry  shall  hear 
From  mouths  that  lie  around  ! 

These  scenes  are  as  they  were  of  yore, 
Though  void  of  former  glee ; 

But  I  have  changed ! — From  yonder  brook 
The  boy’s  reflected  rosy  look, 

No  more  smiles  out  on  me ! 

I  stand,  like  Ossian  in  his  vale, 

And  watch  the  shadowy  train  ! 

Now  joy,  now  sadness  me  beguile, 

And  tears  will  course  o’er  every  smile, 
And  bring  their  pleasing  pain  ! 

’Twas  here  I  first  attended  school, 

When  I  was  very  small : 

There  was  the  Master  in  his  stool, 

There  was  his  whip,  and  there  his  rule — 

I  seem  to  see  it  all. 

The  long  desks  ranged  along  the  walls. 
With  books  and  ink-stands  crowned ; 
Here  on  this  side  the  large  girls  sat ; 

And  there  the  tricky  boys  on  that — 

See !  how  they  peep  around  ! 

The  Master  eyes  them  closely  now, 

They’d  better  have  a  care  : 

The  one  that  writes  a  billet-doux — 

The  one  that  plays  his  antics,  too — 

And  that  chap  laughing  there! 

For  all  the  scholars,  large  and  small, 

Are  under  equal  rule ; 

Which  is  quite  right- — whoever  breaks 
The  Master’s  rules,  a  whipping  takes, 

Or  leaves  at  once  the  school. 

Around  the  cosy  stove,  in  rows, 

The  little  tribe  appearsq 
What  hummings  make  those  busy  bees — 
They  better  like  their  A,  B,  C’s, 

Than  boxing  at  their  ears ! 

Those  benches  are  by  far  too  high — 

Their  feet  don’t  reach  the  floor  ! 

Full  many  a  weary  back  gets  sick, 

In  that  old  school-house  at  the  creek, 
And  feels  most  woful  sore ! 

Poor  innocents  !  behold  them  sit 
In  miseries  and  woes  ! 

It  is  no  wonder,  I  declare, 

If  they  should  learn  but  little  there, 

On  benches  suchjas  those  ! 
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With  all  these  drawbacks,  that  was  still 
A  well-conducted  school ; 

For  Master  such  in  vain  you  look, 

Who  cyphers  through  the  Ainsworth  book, 
And  never  skips  a  rule ! 

Cross  was  he, — that  I  must  confess  ; 

He  whipped  us  through  and  through  ; 
But  still  most  wholesome  rules  observed ; 
Who  felt  the  rod,  the  rod  deserved — 
According  to  his  view  ! 

This  duty  he  with  zest  performed, 

Though  charmless  to  us  all. 

’Tis  strange,  our  nature  never  could 
Delight  in  what  is  for  our  good — 

'Tis  owing  to  the  Fall! 

When  a  new  Master  took  the  school, 
Around  the  question  ran  : 

“Oh,  is  he  Irish  ? — is  he  cross  ?” 

How  much  our  gain,  how  much  our  loss, 
Depended  on  that  man  ! 

Then  when  the  Autumn  school  began, 

We  eyed  the  Master  shy! 

His  rules,  his  whip,  told  very  quick, 

That  he  to  former  modes  would  stick, 

And  ancient  methods  ply. 

Still  there  was  little  of  complaint ; 

We  had  our  pleasures  too  ; 

This  world  does  not  just  always  dish 
Our  fare  as  sweet  as  we  could  wish — 

Yet  sweeter  than  is  due  ! 

At  noon-da}7-,  when  the  school  left  out, 

W e  had  of  sport  our  fill ; 

Some  play  the  race — some  houses  wall — 
Some  love  a  stirring  game  of  ball — 

Some  choose  the  soldier  drill. 

The  large  girls  sweep  ;  the  larger  boys — 
What  mischief  they  are  at ! 

They  tease,  they  laugh,  they  hang  about, 
Until  the  Master  turns  them  out — 

The  rules  were  strict  in  that ! 

The  little  girls,  of  “ring”  most  fond, 

Their  giggling  circle  drew  ; 

When  larger  girls  joined  in  the  ring — 

Now  is  it  not  a  curious  thing — 

The  large  boys  did  it  too  ! 

The  large  ones  always  tagged  the  large — 
The  small  ones  always  missed  ! 

Then  for  the  prize  bggan  the  race ; 

The  one  that’s  caught,  has  now  to  face 
The  music,  and  be  kissed ! 
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Old  Christmas  brought  a  glorious  time — 
Its  memory  still  is  sweet  ! 

We  barred  the  Master  firmly  out, 

With  bolts,  and  nails,  and  timbers  stout — 
The  blockade  was  complete ! 

Then  came  the  struggle  fierce  and  long — 
The  fun  was  very  fine  ! 

And  whilst  he  thumped  and  pried  about, 

We  thrust  the  terms  of  treaty  out, 
Demanding  him  to  sign  ! 

The  treaty  signed — the  conflict  o’er, 

Once  master  now  were  we ! 

Then  chestnuts,  apples,  and  such  store, 

Were  spread  our  joyous  eyes  before — 

We  shared  the  feast  with  glee  ! 

0  where  are  now  those  school-mates  who 
Here  studied  long  ago  ? 

Some  scattered  o’er  the  world’s  wide  waste ! 

By  fortune  hither,  thither  chased ! 

Some  in  the  church-yard  low ! 

My  muse  has  struck  a  tender  vein ! 

And  asks  a  soothing  flow  ; 

0  Time  I  what  changes  thou  hast  made, 

Since  I  around  this  school-house  played, 
Just  twenty  years  ago ! 

Good  bye !  Old  school-house  !  Echo  sad 
Good  bye  !  good  bye  !  replies  ; 

I  leave  you  yet  a  friendly  tear  ! 

Fond  mem’ry  bids  me  drop  it  here, 

’Mid  scenes  that  gave  it  rise ! 

Ye,  who  shall  live  when  I  am  dead, — 
Write  down  my  wishes  quick — 

Protect  it,  love  it,  let  it  stand, 

A  way-mark  in  this  changing  land — 

That  school-house  at  the  creek. 


Wakeful  Hours. — There  is  something  beautiful  and  sublime  in 
the  hush  of  midnight.  The  myriad  quiet  sleepers,  laying  down 
each  their  life-burden,  insensible  alike  to  joy  or  sorrow ;  helpless 
alike — the  strong  man  as  the  infant — and  over  all  the  sleepless 
Bye  which,  since  the  world  began,  has  never  lost  sight  of  one  pil¬ 
lowed  head.  Thoughts  like  these  come  to  us  in  our  wakeful  night 
hours  with  an  almost  painful  intensity.  Then  eternity  only  seems 
real,  and  every-day  life  a  fable.  But  morning  comes  and  the  stir 
and  hum  of  life  chase  them  away,  as  the  warm  sun  dries  up  the 
dew  drops,  which,  like  these  thoughts,  perform  their  reviving  mis¬ 
sion,  ere  they  depart.  * 
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LAMBERT. 


FROM  TIIE  GERMAN  OF  KOEPKE. 


BY  L.  II.  S. 


Two  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  as  it  flows  through  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland  on  its  way  to  the  Rhine,  were  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion  in  olden  times  )  one  was  called  Liege  and  the  other  Maestricht. 
Even  at  the  present  day  Liege  is  widely  known  as  a  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful  city,  and  Maestricht  as  a  strong  fortress.  Midway  between  the 
two,  although  some  little  distance  from  the  river,  lies  a  third  city 
called  Tongres,  which  was  once  an  Episcopal  See,  created  when  the 
night  of  heathendom  still  rested  over  a  great  portion  of  Germany,  and 
the  light  of  Christian  doctrflaes  had  just  begun  to  penetrate  the 
darkness.  The  early  bishops  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  these 
lands,  and  had  been  active  in  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  the 
people, — like  their  successors  they  were  all  pious,  upright  men. 
They  lived  sometimes  in  Maestricht,  and  sometimes  in  Liege,  but 
were  known  everywhere  as  Bishops  of  Tongres. 

Many  years  had  passed  away  since  there  lived,  at  the  Court  ot 
Bishop  Theodard,  in  Maestricht,  a  youth  named  Lambert,  who 
had  been  sent  there  by  his  father,  in  order  that  he  might  grow  up 
under  the  eye  of  the  Bishop,  and  be  educated  in  morals  and  good 
habits.  Theodard  found  a  companion  in  the  youth,  and  in  his  live¬ 
ly  spirit,  wherefore  he  never  suffered  him  away  from  his  side  in 
church  or  house,  and  even  when  he  went  to  the  king’s  court,  he 
took  Lambert  with  him.  Lambert  thus  became  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  the  court,  became  skilled  in  martial  exercises,  and 
went  forth  with  the  king’s  men  against  his  enemies.  But  the 
peaceful  life  of  the  Episcopal  court  pleased  him  better,  and  as  he 
was  both  pious  and  full  of  zeal,  Theodard  concluded  that  such  a 
youth  would  in  time  be  a  proper  successor  for  him. 

This  result  was  accomplished  sooner  than  the  Bishop  imagined. 
One  day  as  he  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  king’s  cfourt,  his 
enemies  attacked  him  in  a  dense  forest,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Spires.  He  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  eyes  of  many,  because  the 
Church  at  Tongres  was  becoming  rich  in  lands  and  goods.  The 
retinue  of  the  Bishop  was  victorious,  but  he  himself  was  mortally 
wounded.  When  his  enemies  saw  this,  they  fled,  leaving  him  wel¬ 
tering  in  his  blood.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  wicked  deed 
reached  Maestricht,  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  tears  and  groans. 
Lambert  was  more  deeply  grieved  than  all  the  rest,  for  Theodard 
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had  been  a  second  father  to  him.  The  event  was,  however,  only  a 
type  of  his  own  fate,  as  he  was  called  to  follow  his  teacher  both  in 
life  and  in  death,  and  to  become  a  Confessor  for  the  truth. 

After  Theodard  was  buried  all  said  :  “Lambert  has  always 
walked  uprightly  before  God  and  man ;  we  know  him  and  his  vir¬ 
tues,  and  desire  no  other  Bishop  but  him.”  They  presented  their 
views  to  the  king,  who,  having  also  heard  of  Lambert's  excellent 
qualities,  said  :  “Take  him,  he  shall  be  your  Bishop.”  The  king, 
reigning  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Tranks,  was  named 
Childeric,  and  was  quite  a  young  man.  After  he  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Lambert’s  wisdom  he  often  consulted  him,  prefer¬ 
ring  him  above  most  of  the  Bishops,  and  other  great  men  of  his 
kingdom.  For  this  reason  Lambert  had  many  enviers  and  ene¬ 
mies,  who  grudged  him  both  the  king’s  favor  as  well  as  the  love  of 
the  people.  But  he  guarded  against  being  led  astray,  and  labored 
zealously  to  perform  his  duty  at  home  and  at  court.  Circumspect 
in  council,  steady  in  execution,  inflexibly  just,  and  of  unstained 
chastity,  he  boldly  and  freely  acknowledged  the  truth  under  all 
circumstances,  considered  the  honors  of  the  world  as  of  small  ac¬ 
count  although  they  were  in  his  grasp,  feared  man  notin  the  least, 
but  God  above  all.  The  people  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  for  he  was  a  large  man  of  elegnnt  person,  clear  complexion, 
bright  eyes,  long  yellow  hair,  small  hands,  in  fact  beautiful  (above 
criticism)  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

After  Lambert  had  been  Bishop  some  years  a  rebellion  broke 
out.  Insurrection  and  war  extended  throughout  the  whole  land 
and  many  horrible  deeds  were  committed.  The  rebels  killed  King 
Childeric,  his  wife  and  son,  and  all  his  supporters,  so  that  fear  and 
sorrow  prevailed  far  and  wide.  Then  Lambert  was  driven  from 
his  See,  and  his  enemies  appointed  another  Bishop  in  his  stead. 
Having  seen  how  his  teacher  Theodard  and  King  Childeric  had 
been  cruelly  murdered,  and  feeling  that  he  himself  had  no  abiding- 
place,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  world  and  entered  a  Monas¬ 
tery  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  called  Stablo.  Although  he  had 
been  consecrated  Bishop,  he  asked  to  be  treated  but  as  a  monk. 
In  the  labors  and  prayers,  the  fastings  and  watchings  of  the  monks, 
he  was  a  participant, — being  unto  them  a  model  of  patience  and 
obedience,  as  their  abbot  was  a  severe  and  cruel  man.  Lambert, 
having  once  violated  some  minor  cloister-rule,  was  ordered  to  offer 
up  prayers  before  the  cross  erected  in  front  of  the  Monastery.  It 
was  an  icy  winter  night,  the  earth  being  frozen  hard.  Lambert 
obeyed  the  order  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer.  He  was  found 
by  the  monks  in  the  morning,  kneeling  in  the  deep  snow  before  the 
cross,  his  head  and  shoulders  were  white  with  snow,  and  his  body 
stiffened  with  cold.  They  carried  him  in  the  Monastery  and 
brought  him  to  the  fire. 

Lambert  lived  apart  from  the  world  for  seven  years  in  this  Mon¬ 
astery.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  Another  king  reigned,  whose 
Lord  High  Steward  was  Pipin — sometimes  called  Pipin  of  Heris- 
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tall,  after  his  castle  situated  on  the  Meuse.  Pipin  was  a  wiso  and 
brave  man,  and  employed  the  king’s  power  with  a  strong  hand,  so 
that  peace  reigned  throughout  the  whole  land.  He  called  Lambert 
from  his  Monastery,  and  again  restored  him  to  his  Episcopal  See  of 
Maestricht.  All  the  people  wero  much  rejoiced  at  his  return  and 
Lambert  again  began  once  more  to  rule  Episcopal  affairs  as  a  true 
bishop  should. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  rude,  inhospitable  country,  extending 
from  a  point  not  far  from  Maestricht  down  the  Meuse  towards  the 
sea  coast.  There  was  barren  heathland  near,  a  morass  extended 
itselt  beyond,  between  the  two  were  great  marshes ;  far  and  wide 
no  traces  could  be  seen  of  the  industry  of  human  hands.  The  sun 
even  shone  dimly, — in  consequence  of  a  thick  mist  arising  from 
the  sea  and  the  marsh,  and  hanging  over  the  land.  Here  lived  a 
hardy  race  of  men,  knowing  nothing  of  Christianity,  being  in  fact 
heathen,  with  sacred  trees  and  temples  containing  idols,  to  which 
they  offered  up  prayers.  Ko  preacher  of  the  Gospel  had  at  that 
time  planted  his  foot  in  this  wild  land.  Lambert  began  to  travel 
through  the  Moorland,  proclaiming  to  the  people  that  God  dwells 
not  in  temples  made  with  human  hands.  Often  when  he  cast 
down  their  idols  he  was  threatened  with  death,  the  people  getting 
enraged  and  drawing  their  swords  against  him.  God  strengthened 
his  courage,  and  he  was  not  checked  in  proclaiming  the  tidings  of 
peace,  until  he  had  shaken  their  hearts  to  the  very  depths.  Many 
came  to  him  and  were  baptized  by  him,  so  that  the  light  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  began  to  extend  throughout  the  land. 

Forty  years  had  elapsed  since  Lambert  had  been  consecrated 
Bishop,  and  the  end  of  his  life  was  drawing  near.  He  had  fought 
many  a  fight,  and  undergone  great  affliction,  but  it  was  not  his  lot 
to  die  in  peace.  He  was  to  die  by  the  sword,  because  he  had  pro¬ 
claimed  the  truth  regardless  of  man.  His  death  happened  after 
this  manner  : — Pipin,  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  the  King,  had 
been  seized  with  passionate  love  for  the  sister  of  a  man  named  Do¬ 
do.  Although  he  was  a  wise  and  brave  man,  and  had  a  lawful 
wife,  he  left  her  and  brought  Dodo’s  sister  to  his  palace.  When  Lam¬ 
bert  heard  this  he  became  indignant,  and  censured  Pipin  boldly  at 
the  Court,  declaring,  “it  is  net  right  for  you  thus  to  deal  with  your 
lawful  wife ;  put  this  woman  away  from  you  so  that  the  people 
may  not  be  scandalized.”  Pipin  was  confounded  at  these  words, 
and  the  woman  hastened  to  her  brother  and  said  :  “See  !  Bishop 
Lambert  has  insulted  me  before  the  nobility  of  the  land  and  all  the 
Court.  Will  you  submit  to  this?”  This  enraged  Dodo.  He  had 
been  an  enemy  of  the  Bishop  for  a  long  time,  and  now  he  com¬ 
menced  to  lay  waste  the  land  with  fire  and  sword.  Two  of  his  re¬ 
lations  were  killed  by  the  Bishop’s  people.  He  became  still  more 
enfuriated  and  he  determined  to  have  revenge  out  of  Lambert  with 
his  own  hand.  Lambert  then  was  residing  at  Liege,  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  other  towns  because  it  was  surrounded  with  woods. 
In  the  gray  of  the  morning  one  of  the  Bishop’s  servants  descried 
an  armed  band  approaching  the  house.  Soon  after  Dodo  with  this 
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band  burst  into  the  premises,  destroying  the  enclosure  and  scream¬ 
ing  out :  “Fire  the  house  and  burn  them  all.”  Lambert  sprang 
irom  the  bed  and  seized  his  sword,  the  use  of  which  he  was  well 
acquainted  with, — but  he  cast  it  aside,  exclaiming  :  “I  will  not 
use  the  sword  :  far  better  that  I  should  die  in  the  Lord  than  stain 
my  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  unrighteous.”  His  servants,  how¬ 
ever,  seized  their  weapons  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  dissaude 
them  from  their  use.  Lambert  fell  on  his  knees  and  engaged  in 
prayer.  The  band  burst  into  his  chamber ;  his  servants  were  slain 
and  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow.  Thus  died  Lambert,  September 
17,  709.  All  the  people  were  horrified  when  they  heard  that  the 
pious  Bishop  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  murderer.  His  friends 
hastened  to  the  spot  and  taking  his  body  in  a  ship  to  Maestricht, 
buried  it  secretly,  so  as  to  prevent  additional  ignominy.  The  mur¬ 
derers  were  not  permitted  to  rejoice  long  over  their  bloody  deed  : 
not  one  of  them  lived  through  the  following  year,  and  all  met  an 
ignominious  death. 

At  a  later  period,  Lambert’s  bones  were  solemnly  carried  from 
Maestricht  to  Liege,  where  he  had  been  killed,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Tongres,  from  that  time,  have  been  called  Bishops  of  Liege  in  his 
memory. 


THE  SHIP. 


A  King,  a  Pope,  and  a  Kaiser, 

And  a  Queen — most  fair  was  she — 

Went  sailing,  sailing,  sailing, 

Over  a  sunny  sea. 

And  amid  them  sat  a  beggar — 

A  churl  of  low  degree ; 

And  they  all  went  sailing,  sailing, 

Over  a  sunny  sea. 

And  the  King  said  to  the  Kaiser, 

And  his  comrades  fair  and  free, 

‘‘Let  us  turn  adrift  this  beggar, 

This  churl  of  low  degree ; — 

For  he  taints  the  balmy  odors 
That  blow  to  you  and  me, 

As  we  travel — sailing,  sailing, 

Over  the  sunny  sea.” 

“The  ship  is  mine,”  said  the  beggar — • 

That  churl  of  low  degree  ; — 

“And  we’re  all  of  us  sailing,  sailing, 

To  the  grave,  o’er  the  sunny  sea. 

And  you  may  not,  and  you  cannot, 

Get  rid  of  mine  or  me  ; 

No !  not  for  your  crowns  and  scepters — 

And  my  name  is  Death  !”  quoth  he. 

~~  Charles  Machay* 
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THE  LATE  MONARCH  OF  DENMARK. 


The  late  monarch  of  Denmark  was  born  October  6,  1808,  twelve 
months  after  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  the  British  fleet, 
at  the  time  when  the  crown  of  Denmark  did  not  seem  to  be  worth 
many  years’  purchase.  His  father,  too,  was  but  the  cousin  of  the 
reigning  king,  who  had  two  daughters,  and  being  only  forty  years 
of  age,  had  hope  of  still  possessing  male  offspring.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  prospects  of  young  Prince  Frederick  appeared  to 
be  not  particularly  brilliant ;  and  his  father  being  a  proud,  though 
singularly  unostentatious  man,  he  was  left  almost  entirely  to  him¬ 
self,  and  permitted  to  grow  up  among  peasants,  sailors,  and  sol¬ 
diers,  from  whom  he  imbibed  strongly  democratic  tastes. 

When  only  four  years  of  age  a  great  misfortune  befel  the  poor 
boy.  His  parents,  after  several  years  of  unhappiness,  were  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  divorce,  which  decreed  tltat  he  should  be  torn  from  his 
affectionate'  mother  and  be  left  under  the  care  of  strangers.  Among 
strangers,  accordingly,  he  grew  up,  the  father  being  so  entirely  en¬ 
grossed  by  political  affairs,  in  the  course  of  which  the  crown  of 
Norway  was  placed  on  his  head  for  four  short  months,  as  almost  to 
forget  the  existence  of  his  son. 

A  new  marriage,  which  gave  Frederick  a  step-mother,  estranged 
the  parental  feeling  still  more,  and  the  young  prince  was  glad 
enough  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  permitted  to  leave  Den¬ 
mark  on  travels  through  Europe,  nominally  to  complete  his  educa- 
cation,  in  reality  to  begin  it.  He  duly  made  the  then  customary 
tour  de  V  Europe ,  and  then  settled  down  for  several  years  at  Geneva. 

Here,  in  the  country  of  Jean  Jacques  Eosseau,  ho  imbibed  ultra¬ 
republican  principles,  for  the  reception  of  which  his  previous  train¬ 
ing,  or  absence  of  training,  had  already  well  fitted  him. 

With  these  ideas  Prince  Frederick  went  back  to  Denmark  at  the 
age  oi  twenty.  Things,  meanwhile,  had  changed  at  the  Danish 
court  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  reigning 
king,  now  sixty  years  old,  had  given  up  all  hope  of  having  male 
.offspring  and  Frederick’s  father,  Princo  Christian,  cousin  of  the 
monarch,  had  become  heir  aj^parent  to  the  crown.  The  aged  king 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  marry  off  his  two  daughters,  the  eldest 
past  thirty,  and  no  suitors  coming  from  abroad,  he  offered  theta  to 
the  only  disposable  male  relations  at  home — the  one  the  young 
man  just  returned  from  Geneva,  the  other  his  uncle,  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  The  young  republican  Prince  would  fain  have  declined  the 
honor  of  being  united  to  a  king’s  daughter;  but  a  refusal  was  not 
permitted  to  him,  and  by  orders  of  his  father  and  the  King  he  vras 
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married,  under  strong  military  escort,  to  his  cousin,  Princess  Wil- 
helmina,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1828.  Frederick  took  from  the 
first  a  strong  dislike  to  his  wife,  which  was  greatly  increased  in 
time  by  her  haughty  disposition,  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  habits. 
Before  long  he  left  his  royal  spouse  altogether,  taking  refuge  at  a 
mansion  distant  from  the  capital,  among  his  old  friends  and  hum¬ 
ble  companions. 

He  here  made  the  acquaintance,  for  the  first  time,  of  Louise  Pas¬ 
mussen,  a  sprightly  little  damsel  of  sixteen,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
tradesman,  but  with  some  education  and  more  grace  and  mother 
wit.  Such  society  was  altogether  more  to  his  tastes  than  that  of 
the  stiff  Court  of  Copenhagen,  at  which  he  did  not  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  for  a  long  time.  By  a  royal  decree  of  September  10,  1887, 
he  was  banished  to  the  fortress  of  Fredericis,  in  Jutland.  Old  sol¬ 
dier  and  sailor  friends  were  not  allowed  on  visit  to  Fredericis,  and 
even  little  Louise  Pasmussen  could  not  find  her  way  to  the  fortress, 
but  with  many  tears,  on  the  order  of  her  parents,  set  out  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Paris,  where  she  became  an  ornament  to  the  corps  de  ballet. 
A  few  days  after  Frederick's  arrival  at  the  place  of  his  banishment, 
a  decree  of  divorce  between  him  and  Princess  Wilhelmina  was  is¬ 
sued  at  Copenhagen. 

The  death  of  the  King  and  the  ascension  of  his  father  to  the 
throne,  released  Prince  Frederick  from  prison  at  the  end  of  little 
more  than  two  years,  and  he  was  then  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Island  of  Funen.  But  being  inclined  to  fall  again  into  his  old  ways 
of  living,  his  royal  father  soon  after  insisted  that  he  should  marry 
once  more,  and  after  some  negotiations,  Princess  Caroline  of  Meck- 
lenbursr-Strelitz,  was  chosen  to  be  the  second  wife.  In  the  full 
bloom  of  youth,  very  pretty  and  highly  accomplished,  it  was  hoped 
she  would  wean  Prince  Frederick  from  his  low-born  companions, 
and  bring  him  back  to  Court,  and  to  a  sense  of  his  Crown-princely 
duties.  But  this  the  young  Princess  signally  failed  to  do.  Fred¬ 
erick,  although  he  acknowledged  her  to  be  prettier,  thought  her 
as  proud  as  his  first  wife,  and  before  long  absented  himself  more 
than  ever  from  the  Court  and  his  new  home.  What,  probably, 
greatly  contributed  to  this  estrangement  was  an  accidental  meet¬ 
ing  with  an  old  friend  of  his  youth,  Louise  Pasmussen.  Poor  Lou¬ 
ise  had  seen  hard  times  since  she  left  Denmark  for  France. 
Though  an  ornament  for  some  years  of  the  Paris  corps  de  ballet ,  she 
was  soon  shelved  on  the  appearance  of  greater  ornaments,  and  had 
to  content  herself  with  becoming  a  member  of  a  wandering  troupe 
of  actors,  disseminating  dramatic  art  ^through  the  little  towns  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  The  speculation  with  all  its 
hardships  and  miseries,  proved  very  unsatisfactory  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  and  Louise  Pasmussen  was  glad  to  drop  off  the  stage  of  a 
destitute  Hanoverian  village,  and  to  proceed  on  foot  to  Hamburg. 
The  wealthy  merchant  city  gave  her  new  friends  among  whom 
she  sojourned  for  another  couple  of  years,  and  returned  to  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

o 

Getting  to  the  dangerous  boundary  of  thirty,  Miss  Pasmussen 
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now  resolved  to  become  steady,  and  accordingly  settled  down  as 
milliner  and  dressmaker,  working  for  the  shops  and  for  any  pro¬ 
curable  private  customers.  One  evening,  coming  home  late  from 
her  work,  she  was  arrested — at  least  this  is  the  Copenhagen  story 
— by  the  sight  of  a  fire,  and  with  wonted  energy  ranged  herself 
among  the  human  chain  of  assistants,  whoso  hands  passed  the  pails 
of  water  from  the  canal  to  the  firo  engine.  Sho  had  not  been  there 
long  when  she  perceived  that  a  gentleman  opposite,  busy  in  hand¬ 
ing  pails,  stared  very  hard  at  her  as  if  trying  to  recognize  an  ac¬ 
quaintance.  She  recognized  him  at  once  ;  it  was  His  Poyal  High¬ 
ness,  Prince  Frederick,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Denmark.  The 
conflagration  being  subdued,  Prince  Frederick  gallantly  offered 
her  his  arm,  to  accompany  Miss  Pasmussen  to  her  humble  lodging, 
and  in  a  few  months  after  she  found  herself  installed  in  a  pretty 
little  villa  on  the  island  of  Amager,  from  which,  at  the  end  ot  a 
year  she  emigrated  to  a  larger  mansion,  with  numerous  servants 
about  her.  Here  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  the  divorce 
of  Prince  Frederick  from  his  second  wife  after  a  union  of  five 
years.  Princess  Caroline  returned  to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and 
Louise  Pasmussen  was  declared  favorite  en  title. 

King  Charles  Till,  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1843,  and  the 
same  day  his  son  ascended  the  throne  as  Frederick  YII.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  elevate  Louise  Pasmussen  to  the  rank  of  Bar¬ 
oness  Danner,  wThich  title  was  advanced  soon  after  to  that  of 
Countess.  The  matter  created  some  discontent  at  first  among  the 
people;  but  was  judged  less  severely  when  it  was  found  that  the 
royal  favorite  used  whatever  influence  she  possessed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation.  Besides,  the  king  loudly  declared  more  than  once 
that  he  would  prefer  a  thousand  times  giving  up  his  throne  than 
separation  from  his  friend.  The  Countess  Danner  became  his  sole 
adviser,  and  her  influence  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  able 
to  persuade  the  King  to  make  her  his  lawful  wife.  The  mere  an¬ 
nouncement  ofthe  intention  created  a  storm  of  indignation  through¬ 
out  the  country,  leading  to  protests  on  all  parts,  and  to  strong 
remonstrance  from  the  Ministers ;  nevertheless,  Frederick  YII  was 
not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose,  and  on  the  27th  of  August,  1850, 
he  gave  his  hand,  in  the  church  of  Fredericksburg,  to  Louise  Pas¬ 
mussen.  A  short  while  after,  the  King,  with  his  consort,  visited 
the  southern  province  of  Denmark,  and  being  rather  coldly  received 
at  one  place,  his  Majesty  made  a  very  frank  speech  at  a  banquet 
in  his  honor.  He  told  the  guests  that,  though  a  King,  he  had  by 
no  means  given  up  his  privileges,  as  a  man,  to  marry  the  woman 
he  loved  best,  and  that,  in  the  palace  in  which  he  stood,  he  looked 
upon  his  present  wife  as  the  only  true  friend  ho  possessed  in  the 
world.  The  speech,  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  created  a  pro¬ 
found  sensation,  and  gradually  extinguished  the  ill-feeling  against 
the  Countess.  At  a  later  period  she  was  again  censured  forgiving 
herself  too  much  the  airs  of  a  real  queen;  but  the  reproach  was 
deemed  venial,  in  view  of  what  was  generally  acknowledged,  that 
she  was,  indeed,  the  devoted  friend  and  consort  of  her  royal  hus- 
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band.  She  alone  succeeded  in  chasing  away  the  spirit  of  profound 
dejection  which  settled  upon  the  King  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
under  the  burden  of  physical  and  mental  sufferings,  as  well  as  po¬ 
litical  cares.  Frederick  VII  was  thus  ennabled  to  become  what 
even  his  personal  enemies  do  not  dispute — the  best  monarch  Den¬ 
mark  has  had  these  three  hundred  years. 


THE  CELESTIAL  ASMY. 


BY  THOMAS  BUCHANAN  REID. 


I  stood  by  the  open  casement 
And  looked  upon  the  night, 

And  saw  the  westward  going  stars 
Pass  slowly  out  of  sight. 

Slowly  the  bright  procession 
Went  down  the  gleaming  arch, 

And  my  soul  discerned  the  music 
Of  their  long  triumphal  march  ; 

0 

Till  the  great  celestial  army, 

Stretching  far  beyond  the  poles, 

Became  the  eternal  symbol 
Of  the  mighty  march  of  souls 

Onward,  forever  onward, 

Red  Mars  led  down  his  clan  ; 

And  the  moon,  like  a  mailed  maiden, 

Was  riding  in  the  van. 

And  some  were  bright  in  beauty, 

And  some  were  faint  and  small ; 

But  these  might  be,  in  their  greatest  height, 
The  noblest  of  them  all. 

Downward,  forever  downward, 

Behind  Earth’s  dusky  shore, 

They  passed  into  the  unknown  night, 

They  passed — and  were  no  more. 

No  more  !  Oh,  say  not  so  ! 

And  downward  is  not  just; 

For  the  sight  is  weak  and  the  sense  is  dim, 
That  looks  through  heated  dust. 

The  stars  and  the  mailed  moon, 

Though  they  seem  to  fall  and  die, 

Still  sweep  with  their  embattled  lines 
An  endless  reach  of  sky. 

And  though  the  hills  of  death 
May  hide  the  bright  array, 

The  marshalled  brotherhood  of  souls 
Still  keeps  its  upward  way. 
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Upward,  forever  upward, 

I  see  their  march  sublime, 
And  hear  the  glorious  music 
Of  the  conquerors  of  time. 

And  long  let  me  remember 
That  the  palest,  faintest  one 
May  to  diviner  vision  be 
A  bright  and  blessed  sun. 


ORDER  OF  NATURE  SINCE  THE  FALL. 


A  Lecture  delivered  by  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.  D.,  January  18th,  1856,  in  Lan¬ 
caster.  Reported  by  the  Editor  of  the  “Guardian,”  and  afterwards  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  author.  We  have  not  asked  the  author’s  permission  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  here,  but  we  venture  on  his  gentleness,  and  take  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  giving  to  the  world  this  deep,  earnest,  and  scriptural  exposition  of 
the  Fall,  and  its  consequences.  Let  it  not  be  read  merely  but  studied. 
— Ed.  Guardian. 

*  The  Fall,  a&  we  mentioned  at  the  close  of  our  last  Lecture,  is  a 
mystery.  Though  we  cannot  comprehend  it,  yet  the  fact  itself  is 
fully  and  clearly  before  us.  We  become  acquainted  with  the  fact 
by  reflection  on  the  actual  state  of  the  world.  It  is  testified  to  by 
universal  tradition,  in  which  we  see  both  reminiscences  of  a  better 
state  past,  and  the  hope,  or  longing,  after  one  to  come.  These 
traditions  themselves,  have  their  ground  in  what  may  be  called  the 
voice  of  the  soul.  Hence  Plato,  who,  in  his  philosophy,  did  not  ig¬ 
nore  the  traditionary,  but  trace  it  to  the  truth  which  ultimately 
underlies  it,  taught  that  our  most  important  ideas  are  only  a  kind 
of  resuscitation  of  impressions  which  the  mind  received  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  state.  Thus  there  sound  ever  on  in  the  soul  the  shadowy  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  its  former  history.  This  thought  is  also  beautifully 
exhibited  by  Wordsworth  in  his  ode  on  the  “Intimations  of  Im¬ 
mortality  from  recollections  of  early  childhood 

“Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 

Hath  elsewhere  had  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar  : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home  : 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 

Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy, 

But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy : 

The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 

At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.” 
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We  have  the  outward  history  of  the  Fall  recorded  in  the  iii. 
chapter  of  Genesis ;  the  inward,  however,  the  modus,  is  still  unex¬ 
plained.  Still  we  can  see  the  general  nature  of  the  fact  itself. 
We  have  seen,  that  the  original  order  of  nature  is  according  to  an 
ascending  series  from  unorganized  matter  up  to  man.  In  him  the 
physical  becomes  perfect.  Yet  these  stages  of  nature,  ascending, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  succeeding  each  other,  each  complete  in 
itself;  but  each  one  taken  up  in  the  other,  where  it  finds  its  proper 
completion,  and  all  at  last  ending  in  man  as  the  highest  meaning 
of  the  w7hole  system.  The  physical  here  is  ruled  in  man  by  moral 
powers  which  take  hold  on  things  unseen  in  a  real  way  and  con¬ 
stitute  therefore  the  true  ground  of  man’s  lordship  and  dominion 
over  nature.  Thus  man  is  formed  for  two  worlds  at  one  and  the 
same  time — body  and  spirit  meeting  in  his  soul.  He  stands  related 
to  the  lower  world  by  his  senses  :  and  to  the  higher  by  reason  and 
will.  These,  while  they  remained  true  to  their  own  law,  joined 
the  soul  to  God — to  the  higher  realities — these  realities  being,  not 
mere  abstractions,  but  in  the  truest  sense,  realities.  Eeason  had 
truth  for  its  contents;  will  was  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will, 
and  rested  in  it.  Hence  there  was  order,  harmony  between  the 
snirit  and  God  and  between  it  and  nature,  and  power,  extending 
out  to  the  farthest  verge  of  nature — the  higher  law  ever  ruling  the 
lower,  and  thus  man  was  master,  first  over  himself,  and  through 
himself  over  all  physical  nature  from  himself  downward. 

Thus  the  whole  world  was  in  harmony  with  itself,  and  through 
man  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  divine  will.  Hence 
man  was  not  exposed  to  sickness  or  death.  There  was  power  in 
his  spirit  over  nature  to  prevent  this — to  bear  him  up  above  its 
laws,  and  make  him  superior  to  it.  We  see  this  principle  of  the 
superiority  of  the  higher  law  of  spirit  over  matter,  in  a  measure, 
still  existing  and  active.  The  law  of  animal  life,  for  instance,  has 
power  to  set  aside  or  swallow  up  chemical  laws.  In  like  manner 
the  law  of  spirit  originally  had  full  power  to  suspend  and  control 
the  laws  of  nature  beneath  it,  so  as  to  make  it  continually  subservi¬ 
ent  to  its  advantage.  From  this  position,  had  the  fall  not  occurred, 
man  would  have  been  translated  or  advanced  to  immortality  with¬ 
out  ever  falling  under  the  power  of  death. 

From  this  normal  order  of  things  we  may  gather  and  understand 
the  abuse  which  was  introduced  by  the  coming  in  of  moral  evil. 
There  was  an  abuse  of  this  freedom  and  a  loss  of  it,  and  with  it  a 
loss  of  this  supremacy  of  the  spirit  of  man  over  all  beneath  it. 
Original  sin  was  the  violation  of  this  order  in  its  first  link  of  de¬ 
pendence  and  strength.  This  was  done  by  man  in  the  exercise  of 
his  own  free  will.  It  was  not  the  result  of  necessit}7  either  in  the 
Hegelian  or  Calvinistic  sense — not  a  necessity  that  lay  in  the  force 
of  nature  from  beneath  up,  nor  yet  a  necessity  that  lay  in  the  di¬ 
vine  pre-determination  of  the  divine  will  and  law  from  God  down. 
It  was  from  man  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  his  own  will. 
He  chose  to  withdraw  himself  from  this  original  relation  to  God. 
By  this  transgression  he  lost  at  once  the  donum  supernaturale — the 
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supernatural  gift.  This  lost,  ho  stood  in  antagonism  to  God,  and 
so  in  a  state  of  sin;  thus  God  must  assume  toward  him  the  attitudo 
of  wrath — °py»7,  as  it  is  in  the  New  Testament, — wrath  in  exorcise. 
— On  man’s  side  there  was  guilt. 

With  this  loss  of  the  donum  supernaturale  there  was  also  a  gen¬ 
eral  giving  way  in  the  whole  order  of  man’s  life,  and  so  in  the 
whole  order  of  the  natural  world  as  joined,  through  him,  with  the 
spiritual  world.  This  is  the  Fall — a  most  significant  word  1  As 
in  the  order  of  nature  the  lower  laws  are  always  subordinate  to  the 
higher,  and  the  higher  can  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  suspend  the  low¬ 
er  to  their  advantage  :  so  now,  when  the  link  at  its  highest  point 
was  broken,  there  was  a  fall  of  the  lower  necessarily  with  the  high¬ 
er.  The  principle  of  life  comes  always  from  above  down — so  first, 
spirit  sundered  from  God,  then  soul,  then  body,  then  physical  na¬ 
ture,  all  fell.  There  was  a  collapse — a  descent  of  the  higher  into 
the  bosom  of  the  lower.  Thus  the  fall  reached  the  world  at  its 
roots — while  all  that  is  included  in  the  conception  of  nature  and 
man  lay  together  in  helpless  confusion,  and  ruin,  and  death. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  sin  and  death  are  one  in  the  deepest 
sense.  Physical  dissolution  is  the  mere  shadow  of  the  higher  spir¬ 
itual  dissolution  from  which  it  proceeds.  “By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world ,  and  death  by  sin.”  (Rom.  5  :  12.)  This  death  in¬ 
volves,  besides  the  loss  of  the  donum  supernaturale,  a  positive  wound¬ 
ing  of  man’s  nature — a  vulneration  of  the  higher  powers  in  man. 
It  is  only  in  their  own  normal  and  right  use,  that  these  higher  pow¬ 
ers  are  capable  of  ruling  and  controlling  the  lower  powers  of  the 
mind  and  the  organs  of  body,  so  as  to  have  them  subservient  to 
right  ends.  That  condition  failing,  they  lost  their  ability  for  such 
mastery,  and  thus  necessarily  came  themselves  under  the  insur¬ 
rectionary  force  of  the  lower  nature ;  which  accordingly  in  the 
form  of  sensuous  images  and  impressions,  lusts  both  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  body,  served  to  oppress,  cripple  and  wound  the  free  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  soul  in  its  higher  powers.  Hence  there  was  a  wound¬ 
ing  and  a  weakening. 

Reason  and  will  were  sundered  from  their  right  sources,  and 
were  averted  from  their  right  ends.  Though  reason,  sundered  from 
its  proper  end  in  God,  still  remains  a  faculty  for  the  infinite,  yet 
reaching  not  the  truth  itself  in  this  form,  grasps  at  shadows,  ab¬ 
stractions,  figments  instead  of  the  real  and  true.  It  is  led  captive 
by  the  lower  powers  of  fancy,  imagination  and  sense.  It  exercises 
itself  only  on  this  lower  world.  The  light  that  is  in  man  is  thus 
turned  to  darkness — and  thus  man  is  shorn  of  his  light  and 
strength. 

In  like  manner  the  will  is  lamed — has  lost  its  strength  in  God — 
loses  control  of  itself — falls  under  the  power  of  the  lower — be¬ 
comes  the  slave  instead  of  the  mistress  of  nature — and  lends  itself 
to  the  service  of  mere  appetite  and  desire.  Man,  thus,  once  the 
connecting  link  of  two  worlds,  and  standing  in  the  exercise  of  free¬ 
dom  both  ways,  is  now  doubly  doomed  to  bondage.  Here  he  lies 
helpless — the  fancies  and  notions  by  which  he  attempts  again  to 
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reach  the  infinite  and  set  himself  again  in  connection  with  God  are 
inadequate  to  reach  that  end.  Since  the  fall  he  uses  reason  and 
will,  not  in  the  service  of  the  infinite,  absolute,  eternal,  but  in  the 
service  of  earth,  sense,  and  sin.  Nor  has  man  power  to  overcome 
his  own  weakness. 

Along  with  this  weakening  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  spirit 
there  goes  also  a  general  insubordination  of  the  lower  to  the  high¬ 
er.  The  bands  of  right  authority  are  broken.  The  lower  world, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  still  good  ;  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  subservient 
to  the  higher,  and  under  the  power  of  the  higher.  There  is  no 
self-supporting  force  in  nature  in  the  way  of  subserviency  to  moral 
ends.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  mere  nature,  when  sundered  from  its 
higher  dependencies,  to  sink,  to  collapso,  to  fall  back  upon  itself. 
When  the  reins  of  the  spirit  are  dropped,  all  at  once  becomes  re¬ 
bellion  and  insurrection  both  in  the  soul  and  the  body.  How  the 
simply  animal  mind  affects  to  lead,  substitutes  reasoning  for  reason, 
and  sets  the  chief  end  of  man  in  the  order  of  nature.  The  re¬ 
ligious  nature  still  remains — he  is  still  capable  of  religion — but  his 
religion  sinks  to  paganism,  naturalism  and  demonism.  This  nat¬ 
ural  mind  which  affects  to  lead  and  govern,  so  rebelling  against  the 
spirit,  falls  itself  under  the  power  of  the  body  or  flesh.  Hence  in 
the  Hew  Testament  to  be  psychie — the  animal  mind — is  to  be  ruled 
by  man’s  lower  nature;  the  soul  sunk  in  selfishness  and  sense. 
Thus  man,  the  monarch  of  nature,  is  defied  by  it,  while  it  holds 
him  bound  in  its  power,  and  makes  him  to  suffer  from  it  on  all 
sides.  The  consequences  are  disorder,  disease,  and  death. 

What,  and  how  far  a  change  in  the  physical  state  of  the  world 
itself,  took  place  by  the  fall,  is  not  clear.  It,  no  doubt,  suffered  to 
some  extent.  The  main  change,  however,  is  in  the  relations  of 
man  to  it,  on  his  own  side.  He  is  master  of  nature,  and  it  only 
suffers  from  and  through  him.  Its  power  over  him  now  in  the  way 
of  producing  disease  and  death,  results  from  his  wrong  or  false  re¬ 
lation  to  it — his  false  position  in  reference  to  it.  Physical  nature 
is  no  more  taken  up  in  him  and  corrupted  in  him.  It  even  falls 
back  again  upon  its  own  bosom.  This  is  the  true  idea  of  the  world’s 
vanity ;  it  is  but  a  process  of  birth  and  death ;  and  man  fallen  into 
its  bosom,  lies  under  the  law  of  death. 

Finally,  the  case  involves  the  presence  of  a  new  spiritual  domi¬ 
nation  in  the  world,  extending  to  man  and  the  whole  order  of  na¬ 
ture — a  real  kingdom  of  Satan. 

We  have  seen  that  man  sustains  two  relations, — to  the  system 
of  nature  and  to  the  world  of  spirit.  The  spiritual  world  is  not, 
like  nature  originally,  a  single  system.  Two  systems  exist  in  the 
invisible  economy  for  which  man’s  spirit  was  made — kingdom  of 
good  and  evil — the  evil  opposing  and  counterfeiting  the  good.  The 
nature  of  man  in  its  normal  state  was  not  exposed  to  danger 
and  evil  from  Satanic  powers  ;  but  disjunction  from  the  kingdom  of 
good — which  was  done  by  the  fall — was  at  once  exposure  to  the 
influx  of  evil.  The  relation  of  these  two  worlds  is  such  that  if  man 
does  not  receive  as  the  complement  of  himself  the  pneumatic  from 
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God  and  good,  ho  will  accept  the  pneumatic  from  Satan  and  evil. 
Thus  the  spiritual  still  cdmfcs  in  as  the  complement  of  the  physical 
and  moral,  but  now  in  the  form  of  a  lie,  apeing  and  caricaturing 
the  truth.  This  is  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  It  is  presignified  in  the 
temptation  of  Eve.  She  was  flattered  by  a  lie.  She  was  thus  de¬ 
ceived  not  only  by  an  assault  through  the  taste ;  but  also  through 
her  ambition  to  be  wise — to  rise  higher  and  be  as  God. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  Fall.  This  is  not  speculation,  but 
it  is  the  plain  testimony  of  the  Bible  in  reference  to  this  solemn 
fact.  This  view  we  now  bring  to  the  test  of  Scripture.  Let  us 
then  look  at  the  testimony  of  Scripture. 

1.  Tho  Scriptures  abound  with  testimonies  of  the  spiritual  impo- 
tency  of  man.  Bom.  1 : 18 — 25.  “For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed,” 
&c., — “who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,”  kutexovtuv f  who 
restrain  or  oppress  the  truth.  The  original  power  of  apprehending 
it  is  crushed.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  state;  it  does  not  result 
from  necessity,  but  they  fell  into  this  impotency  :  “Because  when 
they  knew  God,”  &c.,  “they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened,”  &c.  We  see  how,  in  this 
apostacy,  the  source  is  wilful  turning  away  from  the  love  of  the, 
truth,  moral  aberration  inducing  darkness  in  the  mind,  and  this  re¬ 
acting  again  judicially  into  still  greater  corruption.  The  depravi¬ 
ty  of  man  results  from  his  being  unfaithful  to  his  higher  powers. 
(See  Gerlach  in  loco.) 

We  have  the  same  fact  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  1  :  18 — 21.  So  in 
other  places  in  this  Epistle,  as  3:  18 — 21.  The  Lord  knoweth 
*the  ratiocinations  of  the  wise  that  they  are  vain — that  they  rest 
on  the  vanity  of  mere  nature.  See  also  Eph.  4  :  17,18.  See  here, 
how  this  blinding  is  the  result  of  alienation  from  God  and  conse¬ 
quent  hardness  of  heart.  See  Gospel  of  John  1 :  5.  “The  light 
shineth  into  darkness ;  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.” 
Here  the  nature  fallen  has  no  more  power  to  grasp  the  light  which 
comes  from  the  higher — here  is  the  helplessness  of  the  abnormal 
over  against  the  normal.  Bom.  5  :  5 — 7.  The  carnal  mind  is  en¬ 
mity  against  the  higher  from  which  it  is  sundered — it  lies  under 
the  power  of  nature.  The  true  order  of  our  life  is  the  Psychie,  to 
become  complete  by  rising  into  the  Pneumatio  1  Cor.  15  :  44 — 46  ; 
but  this  order  is  reversed  by  sin  and  the  pneumatie  has  fallen  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  the  Psychie.  Salvation  glorifies  after  the  resur¬ 
rection,  the  Psychie  in  the  Pneumatie  ;  but  now,  and  in  the  case 
of  all  who  are  not  under  grace,  the  animal,  or  psychie  mind  is  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  nature. 

So  in  1  Cor.  2  :  12 — 15,  the  psychie  mind  reccivetli  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit.  So  in  Jude  19, — “Sensual,  (psychie)  having 
not  the  Spirit” — the  mere  natural  mind,  without  the  Spirit — with¬ 
out  the  higher  pneumatie.  So  in  James  3  :  15,  “This  wisdom  de¬ 
scended  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly  ( cmyeios ,  terrestrial,) 
sensual,  ( 'ipvxucn )  devilish,  ^Sat^ovuoarn).  This  wisdom  may  be  of  a 
high  order;  it  may  be  philosophy  so  called,  but  it  is  not 
joined  to  the  pneumatie,  and  is  therefore  earthly,  and  demoniacal 
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— impotent  under  the  power  of  mere  nature  and  evil.  Other  pas¬ 
sages  might  be  given,  if  time  did  allow. 

2.  The  Hew  Testament  abounds  in  proofs  of  the  existence  of  law¬ 
less  and  evil  powers  in  the  physical  constitution  of  man  and  of  the 
world  around  him. 

This  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  a  carnal  or  psychie  mind — which 
is  at  once  the  lower  assuming  the  place  of  the  higher,  and  thus 
warring  against  it,  thrusting  it  out  of  its  place.  This  is  brought 
to  view  where  the  Scriptures  speak  of  body  and  flesh  as  related  to 
sin.  To  be  in  the  flesh,  to  walk  in  the  flesh,  to  follow  the  flesh,  all 
denote  this  subordination  of  the  higher  to  the  lower.  So  ‘‘body  of 
sin.”  Rom.  6  :  6.  “Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body,”  &c.,  12 
verse.  8  :  10,  “The  body  is  dead  because  of  sin.”  “In  the  flesh,” 
signifies  under  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  Rom.  8:1,2.  Gal.  5  : 16, 
17,  “Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shah  not  fulfill  the  lusts  of  the 

flesh.”  The  world  is  thus  antagonistic  to  God  :  because  it  holds 

' — ' 

man  under  its  power,  as  he  rests  in  it — is  sunk  into  its  bosom. 
James  4  :  4,  “The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  toward  God.” 
1  John  2:15 — 17,  “Love  not  the  world,”  &e. 

That  the  condition  of  nature  is  thus  in  a  state  of  rebellion  to 
man  is  seen  also  from  the  fact,  that  diseases  and  death  are,  in  the 
Scripture,  referred  to  sin. 

3.  The  Scriptures  abound  in  proofs  of  a  real  kingdom  of  Satan 
in  the  order  of  the  world  as  it  now  stands.  We  mean  not  mere 
spiritual  influences  of  an  evil  character,  but  an  organized  kingdom 
over  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  only  by  admitting  this, 
and  having  right  views  of  the  fact,  that  we  can  acknowledge  the* 
true  force  of  the  supernatural  on  the  side  of  grace,  as  this  stands 
opposed  to  this  dark  kingdom. 

The  existence  of  such  an  organization  of  evil,  Satanic  powers,  is 
assumed  in  Christ’s  mission.  “For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of 
God  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.” 

1  John  3  :  8 — 10.  “Father  save  me  from  this  hour” — “How  shall 
the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.”  John  12:  31.  'o  apxov  -ov 
Koa/iov  TovTov.  These  passages  are  to  be  literally  taken.  The  in¬ 
carnation  took  place  to  secure  this  end — this  triumph  over  Satan. 
The  case  needed  such  intervention,  and  could  not  be  met  without 
it.  So  again,  the  devil  is  called  the  prince  of  this  world.  John  14  : 
30;  16:  11. 

Christ’s  temptation  in  the  wilderness  shows  the  same.  There 
was  here  a  real  personal  conflict.  This,  after  He  entered  upon 
His  meditorial  work  proper,  was  the  first  stroke.  We  find  the 
devil  here  claiming  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole  world.  This  was 
no  idle  boast — in  a  deep  and  dreadful  sense  it  was  true. 

We  have  the  same  fact  verified  in  Christ’s  miracles.  We  cannot 
do  justice  to  these  except  we  acknowledge  and  feel  that  they  were 
so  many  conflicts  with  a  personal  evil  power.  Every  miracle  was 
designed  in  some  way  to  invade  Satan’s  kingdom.  Thus  His  mir¬ 
acles  were  against  demons,  diseases,  and  disorders  in  nature.  Dev¬ 
ils  united  themselves  with  men,  thrust  themselves  in  between  the 
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bodies  and  spirits  of  men,  in  the  psychic  part,  and  thus  overpow¬ 
ered  reason  and  will,  breaking  man  down  into  sense  and  sin.  Our 
Saviour  met  this  power  of  the  devil  in  man, — and  also  in  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  nature.  Thus  lie  rebuked  evil  in  an  angry  tone,  Luke 
13  :  16.  Acts  10  :  38,  “Your  adversary,”  &c.  1  Peter  5  :  8,  “May 

recover  themselves  from  the  snare  of  the  devil/’  2  Tim  2  :  26, 
He  is  called  “the  God  of  this  world.”  2  Cor.  4:4.  In  Eph.  2  : 

2,  “the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.”  He  rules  thus  in  the  out¬ 
ward  physical  world,  as  well  as  in  the  children  of  disobedience. 
He  rules  in  Heathenism.  1  Cor.  10 :  20.  “The  things  which  the 
Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  God,”  &c. 
Heathenism  is  thus  the  natural  spirit  of  this  world,  as  under  Satan. 
1  Cor.  12  :  2,  3.  John  exhorts  to  “try  the  spirits” — 1  John  5  :  1 — 

3,  and  gives  the  test.  This  indicates  plainly  that  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  spirits  flowing  into  man  through  his  higher  nature. 

So  “if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom 
the  god  of  this  world  hath  so  blinded  their  minds,”  &c.  This  is 
“the  man  of  sin,”  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  2 
Thess.  11  :  9,  also  1  Tim.  4  :  1.  The  world  thus  is  Satan’s  empire. 
Hence  excommunication  from  the  Church  is  a  ^ivin^  over  of  the 
excommunicated  one  into  Satan’s  power.  1  Cor.  5  :  5.  Then  the 
person  repenting  is  to  be  received  back  again  “lest  Satan  should 
take  advantage,”  &c.  See  2  Cor.  2:11,  also  1  Tim.  1  :  20.  Here 
the  Church  and  Satan’s  kingdom  come  together. 

The  devil  has,  thus,  by  virtue  of  his  power  over  nature  been  able 
to  work  miracles  in  a  measure ;  to  oppose  the  good  power  on  its 
own  ground,  making  the  conflict  real.  So  among  the  magicians  of 
Egypt,  and  in  heathenism  generally.  These  were  not  merely 
shams,  tricks;  but  in  the  case  of  the  magicians,  we  have  the  min¬ 
ister  of  God  in  a  real  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil — the  legates 
of  the  devil  vicing  in  a  real  way  with  Hoses,  transcending  the 
powers  of  men,  and  thus  confounding  the  people. 

4.  Hence  it  is  that  the  world,  as  it  now  stands,  is  an  organized 
evil,  or  gatanic  power.  It  does  not  merely  tempt,  by  throwing 
baits  in  the  way  of  men,  but  the  evil  lies,  and  is  active,  in  the  very 
order  of  the  world — including  not  merely  the  lower  spheres  of 
physical  nature,  and  the  lower  departments  of  the  spirit,  but  also 
the  higher,  reason,  will,  philosophy,  &c.;  the  whole  constituting, 
over  man’s  life,  a  kind  of  organized  evil  providence,  over  against 
that  of  God.  This  is  a  true,  and  so  a  terrible  thought !  Hence 
the  world,  as  such,  is  denounced  in  Scripture — aiwv  ovtos.  Hoc 
seculum.  “That  he  may  deliver  you  from  this  present  evil  world,” 
Gal.  1  :  4,  compare  Col.  1 :  13.  Its  wisdom  is  Sainoviovtns  (devil¬ 
ish),  (see  James  3  :  15)  as  well  as  earthly  and .  psychic.  This 
show's  how  deep  and  dreadful  is  the  opposition  between  Satan  and 
Christ.  This  same  thought  is  also  brought  forth  by  John,  1  John 
4:4 — 6.  “We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  wholo  wrorld 
lieth  in  the  icicked  one.”  1  John  5  :  18,  19.  “We  wrestle  not  with 
flesh  and  blood,”  &c.,  Eph.  6  :  11 — 13 — spiritual  powers  of  evil  in 
the  heavenly  places — a  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  spirituality  of 
wickedness  in  heavenly  places. 
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We  may  see  from  the  whole  subject  two  heretical  conceptions, 
by  this  view  of  man’s  fallen  state. 

1.  Manicheism — which  held  that  nature  is  incapable  of  restora¬ 
tion  without  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole.  This  must  necessarily 
subvert  the  gospel — which  is  a  gosj)el  of  salvation,  not  destruction. 

2.  Pelagianism — which  holds  that  it  received  only  a  shock,  and 
all  it  needs  is  to  be  stimulated  by  motives.  This  view  also  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  gospel,  where  we  learn  that  what  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh. 


CHRISTIAN  CONSOLATION. 


Christianity  is  quite  impartial  in  her  gifts.  Asking  no  return, 
she  seeks  every  spirit,  touched  with  a  sense  of  love  and  holiness, 
to  give  it  grace  and  glory.  Laden  with  innumerable  benedictions, 
she  steps  forth  from  heaven’s  golden  threshhold,  and  in  darkness 
and  in  light,  in  sorrow,  and  in  joy,  in  palace  hall  and  lowly  cot,  to 
buoyant  childhood,  and  enfeebled  age,  to  the  bride  at  nuptial  ban¬ 
quet,  and  the  widow  at  the  silent  grave;  in  fine,  to  Jew  and  Gen¬ 
tile,  Scythian,  barbarian,  bond,  and  free,  with  most  lavish  bounty 
she  scatters  her  abounding  mercies.  No  one  ought  to  fail  in  re¬ 
ceiving  her  favors.  No  one  will  fail  if  his  heart  is  opened  to  the 
tender  persuasions  of  love,  and  the  sweet  attractions  of  purity.  No 
one  ever  has  failed,  if  bowed  in  contrition  beneath  the  hallowed 
cross  of  Jesus.  True,  clouds  may  have  shut  out  sunlight  from  the 
Christian’s  spirit;  storms  may  have  swept  over  the  disturbed  deeps 
of  the  Christian’s  soul ;  the  thunder  may  have  muttered  above  him, 
and  keen  lightnings  have  startled  him  into  strange  forebodings, 
but  ever,  if  patient  and  trusting,  some  mighty  spirit  comes  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  waters,  and  at  his  presence,  storm  and  conflict  cease, 
trembling  into  reverent  stillness.  The  apostles,  called  fnom  their 
homes  and  labor,  called  from  all  the  scenes  which  had  endeared 
their  childhood,  called  from  all  the  cherished  hopes  of  quest  along 
the  shores  of  Galilee,  or  of  renown  in  the  sacred  courts  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  called  into  the  very  midst  of  defiant  persecution,  to  thread  the 
dark  and  thorny  pathway,  leading  from  reproach  to  prison,  and 
from  prison  to  martyrdom — the  apostles,  did  not  fail  to  receive  her 
choice  blessings.  In  darkness  these  came  like  dew,  to  give  golden 
lustre  to  the  bent  spirit  as  dawn  broke  in.  In  suffering  and  pain, 
like  Gilead’s  bairn,  healing  unseen  each  bleeding  wound.  At  mid¬ 
night,  and  in  prison,  on  the  wings  of  prayer,  and  through  the  ris¬ 
ing  incense  of  sacred  praise  they  came,  undoing  each  fetter,  sha¬ 
king  the  prison’s  foundations,  opening  the  barred  doors,  bowing 
the  trembling  jailor  in  penitent  confession,  and  bringing  saving 
grace  and  joy  to  his  household,  and,  like  angels,  only  returning  to 
hear  the  increased  rejoicings  of  Eden’s  chanting  hosts.  The  apos¬ 
tles  did  walk  a  thorny  pathway,  but  saw  heaven  scattering  flow- 
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ers  at  their  feet.  They  did  gropo  in  darkness,  bat  saw  radiant 
glory  through  the  clouds.  They  did  go  from  reproach  to  prison, 
and  from  prison  to  martyrdom,  but  from  martyrdom  to  glory,  and 
now  joining  the  alloluiahs  of  seraphim  and  cherubim,  they  await 
the  glad  hour,  when  we,  and  every  pilgrim  and  imprisoned  saint 
with  singing  and  everlasting  joy,  shall  reach  the  golden  city  and 
rest  forever. 


STORM  OFF  CAPE  HORN. 


The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day.  Our  gallant  ship,  with  every 
sail  set,  rushed  through  the  water  at  the  rate  often  knots  an  hour, 
on  her  course  to  San  Francisco.  As  night  closed  in,  however,  dark 
masses  of  clouds  began  to  gather  to  windward,  and  soon  rolled 
heavily,  gloomily,  over  the  whole  sky,  threatening  us  with  a  storm. 
The  wind  had  not  yet  increased,  and  we  all  hoped  it  would  not,  as 
for  the  last  few  weeks  the  weather  had  been  very  rough  and  all 
hands  were  nearly  worn  out.  Nevertheless  our  captain  seemed 
anxious.  Coming  on  deck  frequently  with  his  pea-jacket  on  and 
South  wester  tied  under  his  chin,  he  paced  the  deck  rapidly,  talking 
in  low  tones  to  the  mate  with  his  eyes  to  the  windward.  The  night 
grew  dark,  darker;  until  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see.  Every¬ 
thing  was  quiet  on  deck.  The  men,  gathered  together,  listened  to 
the  dull  moaning  of  the  waves  and  the  sound  of  the  wind  as  it 
swept  through  the  cordage. 

Eight  bells  struck  ;  our  watch  relieved  for  the  next  four  hours. 
As  we  hastened  below,  I  heard  an  old  tar  grumble  :  “No  use  turn¬ 
ing  in  to-night.”  Another  growled  :  “I  wish  we  were  in  h — 1,  or 
out  of  this.”  Sleep  had  scarcely  closed  our  e3res,  before  the  cry  of 
“all  hands  on  deck”  aroused  us  roughly  from  our  slumbers,  and 
many  a  dream  of  home. 

Hastening  on  deck  we  found  the  snow  falling  fast,  and  the  wind 
blowing  a  gale.  The  sky  above  was  black,  but  to  windward 
blacker,  gloomier.  One  dark  mass  of  impenetrable  night  spread 
itself  like  a  pall  over  us.  The  order  was  given  to  furl  the  mizzen 
royal.  I  sprang  aloft ;  scarcely  reaching  the  end  of  my  journey 
upwards  before  the  storm  burst  upon  us  with  terrible  fury.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  alone  to  furl  the  sail,  so  I  let  it  flap.  Seating 
myself  on  the  yard  as  comfortably  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
to  wait  for  assistance,  I  began  to  enjoy  the  scene  at  an  elevation 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  raging  waves.  On  deck 
there  seemed  to  reign  the  utmost  confusion.  Lantern  lights  were 
glancing  here  and  there.  Ever  and  anon  could  faintly  bo  heard 
the  hoarse  tones  of  command,  and  the  wild  cry  of  the  men  as  they 
strained  at  the  ropes.  Snow  and  sleet  fell  in  blinding  torrents. 
The  wind  shrieked  wildly.  The  waves  rolled  at  an  awful  height, 
lashing  themselves  into  foam,  and  dashing  against  our  ship  as  if 
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anxious  for  our  destruction.  Bolling,  and  pitching,  our  brave  ship 
struggled  and  tossed  about  like  a  chip,  one  minute  rising  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  wave,  and  seeming  for  a  few  seconds  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  mid  air,  then  pitching  forward  the  bows  would  be  buried 
deep  in  the  black  waters.  Eolling  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the 
-waves  dashed  over  our'  bullwarks,  whilst  the  timber  groaned  and 
creaked,  and  every  mast,  rope  and  beam  was  strained  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  A  sailor  soon  came. to  my  help,  and  the  sail  was  furled. 

Beturning  to  the  deck,  we  found  the  men  toiling  at  the  pump. 
Our  ship  was  leaking.  Bong  we  worked,  with  'difficulty  keeping 
our  feet,  for  the  rolling  of  the  vessel.  No  one  raised  a  song  as  the 
wheel  of  the  pump,  went  round  and  round,  but  wet,  cold,  hungry, 
gloomy,  wrnary,  w7e  grasped  the  bell-rope,*  and  still  toiled  on.  Now 
a  heavy,  booming  sound  startled  us.  Eushing  forward,  we  found 
one  of  the  sails  torn  loose,  and  flapping  madly  in  the  wind.  Before 
it  could  be  taken  in  there  was  nothing  left  but  tatters.  Still  the 
wind  blew  fiercer,  and  the  waves  rolled  higher.  Bay  dawned  al¬ 
most  like  night,  dark,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

With  a  crash  the  main-sail  split.  All  hands  were  ordered  aloft 
to  furl  it.  The  rigging  was  covered  with  men ;  and  the  sail  stiff 
with  ice.  For  four  hours  we  labored,  until  our  hands  and  feet  had 
no  sense  of  life  in  them  ,  and  we  struck  them  against  each  other  to 
bring  back  the  warm  blood.  Once  the  sail  blew  over  our  heads  ; 
all  held  fast  for  their  lives  ;  one  poor  fellow  was  dashed  overboard, 
and  found  a  grave  in  the  blue,  briny  ocean  he  loved  so  well. 
No  effort  was  made  to  save  him.  We  left  him  to  struggle  alone, 
knowing  it  might  be  our  fate  the  next  minute. 

At  last,  with  great  effort,  we  succeeded  in  furling  the  mainsail 
and  returned  to  the  deck  again.  Throughout  that  whole  day  the 
storm  raged:  the  waves  frequently  dashing  over  the  vessel  in  a 
mass  five  and  ten  feet  deep,  and  carrying  everything  before  them. 
Often  completely  buried  in  salt  water,  we  were  forced  to  cling  fast 
to  the  ropes  and  rigging  to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  swTept  in¬ 
to  destruction.  Towards  night  the  gale  began  to  abate  ;  and  when 
morning  again  broke  we  found  ourselves  becalmed ;  not  a  breath  of 
air  was  stirring,  although  the  sea  still  ran  very  high. 

Many  more  storms  like  the  one  I  have  described,  were  we  forced 
to  encounter  before  we  succeeded  in  doubling  the  dreaded  Cape ; 
but  at  last  fine  weather  came.  Every  stitch  of  canvass  was  once 
more  spread,  and  joyfully  we  steered  our  course  for  “Frisco”  Bay. 

B. 


Virtue  Sweetens  Life. — “'Every  state  and  condition  of  life,  if 
attended  with  virtue,  is  undisturbed  and  delightful;  but  when  vice 
is  intermixed,  it  renders  even  things  that  appear  splendid,  sumptu¬ 
ous,  and  magnificent,  distasteful  and  uneasy  to  the  possessor.” 

*The  bell-rope  is  a  rope  fastened  to  the  pump-brake,  by  which  the  pumps  are 
worked. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  IN  THE  STATE’S  PRISON. 

-  «•  • 

“Here  !”  said  a  clear,  manly,  though  I  thought,  hurried  voice  be¬ 
hind  me.  I  was  sitting  in  the  court-room  with  my  face  toward 
the  judge.  I  instantly  turned  round  to  see  \vhqse  voice  said, 
“here!”  Yes,  he  was  “here  !”  He  stood  up,  a  fine,  manly  youth, 
of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  as  one  would  naturally  judge,  His 
face  was  pale,  and  his  large,  black  eyes  saw  nobody  but  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  who  stood  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  1  then  under¬ 
stood  it.  The  young  man  was  in  the  criminal  box,  and  the  paper 
in  the  hand  of  the  clerk  contained  the  sentence  of  the  judge.  Slow¬ 
ly  the  clerk  opened  the  paper  and  read  : 

“Three  days  of  solitary  confinement  and  twenty  years  in  the 
State’s  prison.” 

Not  another  word  was  heard.  The  officer  turned,  and  the 
young  man  followed  him — to  his  long  imprisonment.  I  saw  him 
go  out  at  the  door,  and  knew  that  I  should  never  see  him  again. 
He  had  killed  a  fellow  soldier,  but  some  mitigating  circumstances 
softened  his  sentence.  My  thoughts  followed  the  poor  young 
man. 

Has  he  a  father  to  bend  and  fall  under  the  blow  ?  Has  he  a 
mother  to  weep  over  his  doom  ?  How  long  will  they  live  ?  They 
will  die  and  leave  their  child  m  prison  !  “Twenty  years  !”  Sup¬ 
pose  he  should  live  through  the  sentence  and  come  out,  his  youth 
gone,  his  friends  all  gone,  the  world  changed,  he  will  feel  like  a 
piece  of  drift-wood  on  the  great  waters  !  Old  houses  will  be  pulled 
down  and  new  ones  built.  Old  people  now  will  all  be  dead.  The 
little  boy  to-day  will  then  be  a  man.  The  little  girl  will  be  a 
woman  then.  How  many  graves  will  be  dug  before  that  day  ! 
The  proud  ships  that  now  spread  their  sails  will  all  have  disap¬ 
peared,  some  broken  up  because  worn  out,  and  many  lost  in  the 
dark,  deep  waters.  All  the  horses  and  cattle  now  living  will  be 
dead.  The  judge  vbo  held  the  court,  the  jurors  who  tried  him,  the 
clerk  who  read  his  sentence,  the  officer  who  led  him  out,  and  the 
warden  of  the  prison  who  received  him,  will  all  very  likely  be 
dead  !  The  carriage  and  the  cars  that  carry  him  to  prison  will  be 
worn  out.  The  birds  that  sing  to-day  will  all  be  dead  then. 

“Twenty  years  !”  He  will  have  gray  hairs  then.  He  cannot 
then  begin  life  for  this  world.  He  may  live  to  come  out,  but  the 
blood  of  his  fellow  soldier  will  still  be  on  him.  He  cannot  leave 
his  guilt  in  the  prison.  Nothing  but  the  blood  of  Christ  can  re¬ 
move  sin  and  take  away  guilt.  Poor  fellow  !  What  if  he  say,  “I 
am  young — too  young  for  such  a  doom  !”  But  was  he  too  young 
to  kill  a  strong  man  ?  What  if  he  say,  “It’s  too  hard  to  be  con¬ 
demned  for  twenty  long  years  just  for  what  I  did  in  an  instant ! 
It  took  me  but  an  instant  to  stab  him  !”  Ah  !  human  law  and  di- 
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vine  law  don’t  ask  how  long  it  took  you  to  commit  the  sin.  Some 
people  try  to  think  that  God  will  not  punish  the  wicked  in  eterni¬ 
ty,  because  the  life  here  is  so  short.  But  here  was  a  very  mild 
punishment  for  what  was  done  in  the  flash  of  an  eye  ! 

Was  that  poor  fellow  ever  in  a  Sunday  School  ?  Did  he  ever 
have  a  teacher  who  loved  him,  and  taught  him,  and  prayed  for 
him?  Alas!  I  understand  not !  •  Was  there  no  little  boy  who 
might  have  invited  him  in  ? 

“Twenty  years  \”  Before  he  comes  out  the  hand  that  writes 
these  lines  will  most  likely  be  still  in  the  grave.  So  may  the  hand 
that  holds  the  paper,  and  the  eye  that  reads  these  words!  Shall 
we  be  with  Jesus  then,  or  in  a  prison,  out  of  which  there  iS  no 
coming  in  “twenty  years  ?” 


DISEASES  OP  OVESWORKED  MEN 


Time  was  when  the  very  phrase,  diseases  of  overworked  men, 
would  have  been  considered  foolish  and  out  of  the  question.  Now 
it  conveys  a  truth  of  national  importance,  which  the  nation  must 
consider.  From  being  a  comparatively  idle  world,  we  have  of  late 
become  an  insane  world  on  the  subject  of  labor.  So  long  as  the 
muscles  merely  were  employed,  so  long  little  harm  was  done;  we 
remained  men;  now  we  aspire  to  be  gods,  and  we  pay  the  forfeit 
of  our  ambition.  From  overwork  we  now  get  a  class  of  diseases 
the  most  prolonged,  the  most  fatal.  The  suns  of  our  best  men  go 
down  at  noon,  and  so  accustomed  are  we  to  the  phenomenon  that 
we  cease  to  regard  it  as  either  strange  or  out  of  place.  Itis  through 
the  mind,  now,  that  the  body  is  destroyed  by  overwork;  at  all 
events,  it  is  so  mainly.  The  men  of  intense  thought — men  of  let¬ 
ters,  men  of  business  who  think  and  speculate,  men  of  state  who 
are  ambitious  to  rule,  these  men  are  sacrifices. 

With  them  the  brain  has  not  merely  to  act  on  its  own  muscles, 
bidding  them  perform  their  necessary  duties,  but  the  one  brain 
must  needs  guide  a  hundred  other  brains,  and  all  the  muscle  there¬ 
to  appended.  An  electric  battery  works  a  single  wire  from  the 
city  to  Brighton,  and  does  its  work  well,  and  goes  on  for  some 
months  before  it  is  dead  or  worn  out.  Can  it  do  the  work  of  a 
hundred  wires?  Oh  yes,  it  can,  but  it  must  have  more  acid,  must 
wear  faster,  and  will  ultimately  die  sooner.  We  may  protect  the 
plates,  make  the  battery  to  an  extent  self-regenerative,  as  the  body 
is,  but  in  the  main  the  waste  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  the 
wear  is  certain  as  the  day.  Men  of  letters,  men  of  business  who 
do  their  business  through  other  hands,  and  do  great  business,  and  .. 
men  immersed  in  politics,  suffer  much  the  same  kind  of  effects-  from 
overwork.  They  induce  in  themselves,  usually,  when  they  suffer 
from  this  cause,  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  maladies  :  Cardi¬ 
ac  melancholy,  or  broken  heart ;  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  great 
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loss  of  phosphorus  from  the  body ;  diabetes,  consumption,  paral¬ 
ysis,  local  and  general ;  apoplexy,  insanity,  premature  old  age. 
They  also  suffer  more  than  other  men  from  the  effects  of  ordinary 
disorders.  They  bear  pain  indifferently,  can  tolerate  no  lowering 
measures,  are  left  long  prostrated  by  simple  depressing  maladies, 
and  acquire  in  some  instances  a  morbid  sensi billity  which  is  reflec¬ 
ted  in  every  direction;  so  that  briskness  to  action  becomes  irrita¬ 
bility;  and  quiet  seclusion  moroseness.  They  dislike  themselves 
and  feel  that  they  must  be  disliked,  and  if  they  attempt  to  be  joy¬ 
ous  they  lapse  into  shame  at  having  dissembled,  and  fall  again  in¬ 
to  gloom. — Dr  Richardson,  in  Social  Science  Review. 


MIGHTY  MEN 


Dr.  Adam  Clark  said,  that  “  the  old  proverb  about  having  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire  was  an  abominable  lie.  Have  all  in  it,  shov¬ 
el,  tongs,  and  poker.”  It  is  not  so  much  the  multiplicity  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  the  want  of  system  about  them,  that  distracts  and  injures 
both  the  work  and  the  workmen.  Wesley  said,  “  I  am  always  in 
haste,  but  never  in  a  hurry,  leisure  and  I  have  long  taken  leave  of 
each  other.”  He  traveled  about  5000  miles  a  year ;  preached  about 
three  times  a  day,  commencing  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and 
his  published  works  amounted  to  about  200  volumes.  Ashbury 
travelled  about  6000  miles  a  year  and  preached  incessantly.  Coke 
crossed  the  Atlantic  eighteen  times,  preached,  wrote,  travelled,  es¬ 
tablished  missions,  begged  from  door  to  door  for  them,  and  labored 
in  all  respects  as  if,  like  the  apostles,  he  would  “  turn  the  world 
upside  down.”  At  near  70  years  of  ago  he  started  to  Christianize 
India  !  It  is  said  that  Luther  preached  almost  daily  ;  he  lectured 
constantly  as  a  professor;  he  was  burdened  with  the  care  of  all 
the  churches;  his  correspondence,  even  as  now  extant,  fills  many 
volumes;  he  was  perpetually  harassed  with  controversies,  and  he 
was  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  his  day.  The  same,  or  even 
more,  might  be  said  of  Calvin.  While  in  Strasburghe  preached  or 
lectured  evei;y  day.  In  a  letter  to  Farel  from  that  city,  he  says 
that  on  one  day  he  had  revised  twenty  sheets  of  one  of  his  works, 
lectured,  preached,  written  four  letters,  reconciled  several  parties 
who  were  at  variance,  and  answered  more  than  ten  persons  who 
came  to  him  for  advice.  In  Geneva  he  was  pastor,  professor  and 
almost  magistrate.  He  lectured  every  other  day  ;  on  alternate 
weeks  he  preached  daily ;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  letters  from 
*  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  the  author  of  works  (amounting  to 
nine  volumes  folio)  which  any  man  of  our  generation  would  think 
more  than  enough  to  occupy  his  whole  time.  And  this  amid  per- 

Setual  infirmity,  headache,  catarrh,  strangury,  gravel  stone,  gout, 
laxter  says  of  himself  that,  before  the  wars  he  preachod  twice 
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every  sabbath,  and  once  in  the  week,  besides  occasional  sermons, 
and  several  regular  evening  religious  meetings.  Two  days  in  the 
week  he  catechised  the  people  from  house  to  house  spending  an 
hour  with  each  family.  JBesides  all  this,  he  was  forced  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  practise  physic.  And  as  he  never  took  a  penny  from  any 
one,  he  was  crowded  with  patients.  In  the  middle  of  all  these 
duties,  though  afflicted  with  all  the  diseases  which  man  is  heir  to, 
he  wrote  more  books  than  most  of  us  can  find  time  to  read.  All 
these  men  were  poor.  We  find  Luther  begging  the  elector  for  a 
new  coat,  and  thanking  him  for  a  piece  of  meat;  Calvin  selling  his 
books  to  pay  his  rent;  and  Baxter  was  a  curate  with  sixty  pounds 
a  year. 


COBBETT’S  COURTSHIP. 


The  celebrated  Wm.  Cobbett,  who  became  member  for  Oldham, 
was  originally  a  private  soldier  in  the  English  army,  and  served  in 
America  during  the  War  of  Independence.  It  was  when  quite  a 
young  man,  and  while  quartered  in  New  Brunswick,  that  Cobbett 
met  the  girl  who  became  his  wife.  He  first  saw  her  in  company 
for  about  an  hour  one  evening.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  when  the  snow  lay  several  feet  thick  on  the  ground,  he 
chanced  in  his  walk  at  break  of  day  to  pass  the  house  of  her  pa¬ 
rents.  It  was  hardly  light,  but  there  was  she,  out  in  the  cold, 
scrubbing  a  wash  tub.  That  action  made  her  mistress  of  Cobbett' s 
heart  forever.  No  sooner  was  he  out  hearing,  than  he  exclaimed, 
“That's  the  girl  for  me!"  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  sergeant  of 
Artillery,  and  then  only  thirteen.  To  his  intense  chagrin,  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  was  ordered  to  England,  and  she  had  to  go  with  her  father. 
Cobbett  by  this  time  had  managed  to  save  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  as  a  foot  soldier — the  produce  of  extra  work.  Considering 
that  Woolwich,  to  which  his  sweetheart  was  bound,  was  a  gay 
place,  and  she  might  there  find  many  suitors,  who  moved  by  her 
beauty,  might  tempt  her  by  their  wealth,  and  unwilling  that  she 
should  hurt  herself  with  hard  work,  he  sent  her  all  his  precious 
guineas,  and  prayed  that  she  should  use  them  freely,  for  he  could 
get  plenty  more — to  buy  good  clothes,  and  live  in  pleasant  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  be  as  happy  as  she  could  until  he  was  able  to  join  her. 
Four  long  years  elapsed  before  they  met.  Cobbett,  when  he  reach¬ 
ed  England,  found  her  a  maid-of  all-work,  at  five  pounds  a  year ! 
On  their  meeting,  without  saying  a  word  about  it,  she  placed  in 
his  hands  the  parcel  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  unbroken. 
He  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  married  the  brave  * 
and  thrifty  woman.  She  made  him  an  admirable  wife — never  was 
he  tired  of  speaking  her  praises;  and  whatever  comfort  and  success 
he  afterwards  enjoyed,  it  was  his  delight  to  ascribe  to  her  care 
and  to  her  inspiration. 
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FATE  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN”— 

HENRY  CAREY. 


The  following  extract  is  from  a  work  by  Charles  Eeade,  entitled 
the  eighth  commandment. 

Henry  Carey  was  a  man  of  genius,  lie  wrote  for  the  theatre 
with  immediate  and  lasting  success.  Next  he  handled  satire,  and 
Pope  took  his  verses  for  Swift’s,  and  Swift  for  Pope’s.  Lastly  he 
settled  down  to  lyrical  art;  and  a  rare  combination!  of  two  rare 
talents,  he  invented  immortal  melodies,  and  the  immortal  wrords  to 
them.  He  wrote  the  words  and  melody  of  the  National  Anthem  ; 
for  this  he  deserved  a  pension,  and  a  niche  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  a  loose  age  he  wrote  chastely.  He  never  failed  to  hit  the  pub¬ 
lic.  He  was  of  his  age,  yet  immortal.  No  artist  can  do  more. 
But  there  were  no  copyrights  in  songs.  Mark  the  consequences 
of  that  gap  in  the  law.  While  the  theatre  and  the  street  rang 
with  his  lines  and  his  tunes,  while  fiddlers  fiddled  and  Avere  paid, 
and  the  songster  sang  him  and  were  richly  paid,  the  genius  that 
set  all  those  empty  music  pipes  flowing,  a  million  ears  listening  with 
rapture,  was  fleeced  to  the  bone.  All  reaped  the  corn  but  the  sow¬ 
er.  For  why  ?  The  soAver  was  an  author,  an  inventor  !  And  so  in 
the  midst  of  successes  that  enriched  others  and  left  him  bare  ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  poor,  unselfish  soul’s  attempt  to  found  a  charity  for 
distressed  performers,  nature  suddenly  broke  under  the  double  ag¬ 
ony  of  a  heart  full  of  wrongs  and  an  empty  belly,  and  the  man  hang¬ 
ed  himself.  They  found  him  cold,  Avith  skin  on  his  bones,  and  a 
halfpenny  in  his  pocket.  Think  of  this  when  next  you  hear,  “God 
save  the  Queen.” 


A  PARROT  CALLED  AS  A  WITNESS. 


A  man  lost  a  favorite  parrot,  which  was  discovered  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  another  person,  Avho  refused  to  give  it  up.  He  Avas  ac¬ 
cordingly  summoned  to  produce  the  bird  in  a  court  of  laAv.  The 
real  owner,  on  being  asked  how  he  could  prove  that  it  belonged  to 
him,  replied  that  the  parrot  should  be  his  only  Avitness.  It  was 
then  brought  to  court  in  a  cage  covered  Avith  cloth,  and  began  to 
whistle  the  tune,  “Take  your  time,  Miss  Lucy,”  while  some  subject 
was  discussed  by  the  court.  Its  owner  then  put  his  his  face  to  the 
cage,  and  desired  the  parrot  to  kiss  him.  which  the  bird  then  did 
most  affectionately.  “He  will  do  the  same  to  any  one,”  said  the 
defendant;  and  on  putting  his  mouth  to  the  cage,  the  parrot  seized 
his  lip  and  bit  it  severely,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  court. 
Its  owner  then  took  it  out  of  the  cage  and  kept  it  on  his  hand, 
when  the  bird  answered  several  questions  put  it  in  a  ready  and 
extraordinary  manner,  and  also  showed  so  much  affection  for  its 
master  that  the  judge  immediately  ordered  the  joarrot  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  him,  and  the  defendant  had  to  pay  all  expenses. —  West 
Sussex  Gazette. 
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AN  ORPHAN’S  HOME. 


It  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  that  Christians 
are  turning  their  attention  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  to 
works  of  mercy.  The  significant  fact  that  so  much  of  our  Saviour’s 
Mission  seemed,  at  least  indirectly,  to  turn  toward  the  bodily,  tem¬ 
poral  needs  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  begins  to  be  understood  and 
well  considered.  Homes  for  orphans  are  springing  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  and  all  denominations  are  beginning  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  fatherless  and  homeless.  The  plan  of  these  Homes  is 
wise.  They  are  not  merely  asylums,  or  places  ol  refuge,  but 
Homes,  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word.  The  family  life,  the  family 
spirit,  and  family  love  and  nurture  are  sought  to  be  realized  in 
them. 

What  has  especially  called  our  attention  to  this  pious  work,  and 
suggested  this  article,  is  the  founding  of  such  an  Orphan’s  Home 
under  the  care  of  the  Eev.  E.  Boehringer,  Ho.  702  Morris  Street, 
Southwark,  Philadelphia.  It  is  designed  for  all  applicants  that 
can  be  accommodated;  yet  its  present  special  object  is,  to  provide 
“a  home  for  children  of  soldiers  fallen  in  battle.”  A  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  given  the  children.  Beligious  and  moral  nurture  is 
held  to  be  the  soul  of  true  education.  The  conduct  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  on  the  family  principle,  and  offers  to  the  Orphan  a  home  in 
its  endearing  sense. 

Hot  only  the  mandates  of  Beligion  and  Humanity,  but  also  Pa¬ 
triotism,  prompt  us  to  care  for  the  Orphans  of  Soldiers  fallen  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country.  This  consideration  must  commend  this  en¬ 
terprise  to  all  benevolent  and  patriotic  persons.  A  number  of  such 
Orphans  have  already  been  admitted,  and  according  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  received,  the  number  will  be  increased.  .This  is  a  strong 
and  touching  appeal.  We  have  the  most  powerful  reasons  to  re¬ 
member  the  orphans  of  the  fallen  soldier  !  To  provide  a  home  for 
the  children  of  those  who  have  protected  our  children  in  their 
homes  and  at  their  firesides,  many  of  whom  are  now  homeless  and 
in  sorrow,  is  a  most  sacred  duty  and  a  blessed  privilege.  In  the 
name  of  this  noble  institution,  and  in  its  behalf  we  solicit  donations 
to  enable  it  to  extend  its  benevolent  operations.  A  public  report 
of  such  receipts  as  come  through  our  hands  for  the  Home  will  be 
given  from  time  to  time,  on  the  cover  of  the  “Guardian.” 

This  Institution  has  been  approved  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the'  General  Synod  of  the  German  Beformed  Church,  and  has  its 
strong  recommendation.  From  this  fact,  and  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Principal  of  it,  we  can  earnestly  and  intelligently 
recommend  it  to  the  charity  of  our  readers.  This  leads  us  to  open 
a  channel  for  such  as  read  the  “Guardian”  and  may  be  disposed  to 
contribute  to  this  noble  object.  Any  contributions  sent  direct  to 
the  Institution^  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  Principal.  If  any  pre¬ 
fer  to  send  through  us,  their  gifts  will  be  acknowledged  as  above 
stated,  and  sent  to  the  proper  place. 
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.  THE  ANGELIC  HYMN. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


This  celebrated  ancient  hymn,  which  is  also  called  the  “Gloria 
in  Excelsis,”  because  it  begins  with  these  words  in  the  Latin,  is 
based  on  Luke  2:  14,  where  the  angels  celebrated  our  Saviour’s 
birth.  Hence  it  was  anciently  called  the  Angelic  Hymn. 

It  consists  of  three  parts,  according  to  the  order  of  the  three 
Persons  in  the  Trinity — -Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  As  a  whole 
it  seems  to  take  up  into  itself  the  elements  of  older  devotional 
forms.  The  Gloria  Patri  underlies  its  organism.  The  second  part 
is  an  expansion  of  the  old  form:  “Have  mere}7  upon  us;”  and  the 
third  part  is  based  on  the  Trisagion,  or  three  times  Holy,  Is  6:  3. 

Its  authorship  has  been  attributed  to  various  persons,  and  its 
origin  located  in  different  periods.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to  Te- 
lesphorus,  a  bishop  of  Home,  A.  D.,  150  ;  others  to  Symmachus  of 
the  same  city,  A.  D.,  500.,  and  still  others  to  H'lary,  bishop  of 
Poictiers,  in  the  fourth  century  — he  died  A.  H.,  368.  This  suppo¬ 
sition  is  most  probably  the  correct  one,  as  Hilary  is  known  to  havo 
composed  hymns.  Some  say  that  he  merely  translated  it  in  a  free 
way  into  Latin.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  generally  attributed  to  the  4th 
century,  and  is  beyond  doubt  the  oldest  Christian  hymn  of  unin¬ 
spired  composition  in  existence. 

The  reason  of  its  authorship  being  thus  obscure,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  of  its  gradual  development  into  its  final  permanent  form. 
Though  Hilary  may  have  given  it  its  final  form,  when  he  transla¬ 
ted  it  in  the  form  then  found,  the  expansion  of  it  Irom  the  old  ele- 
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ments  mentioned,  no  doubt  belongs  to  different  men  and  ages. 
As  quoted  in  some  of  the  ancient  writings,  it  is  not  yet  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  complete  form.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  it  stands  as 
follows : 

“Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  in  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 
We  praise  Thee,  we  laud  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  by  the  great 
High  Priest,  Thee  the  true  God,  the  only  unbcgotten,  whom  no  one 
can  approach,  for  Thy  great  glory,  O  Lord,  heavenly  King,  God 
the  Father,  Almighty  :  Lord  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the  im¬ 
maculate  Lamb,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  receive 
our  prayer,  Thou  that  sittest  upon  the  cherubim.  For  Thou  only 
art  holy,  Thou  only  Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  the  God  of 
every  created  being,  and  our  King.  By  whom  unto  Thee  be  glory, 
honor  and  adoration.” 

Athanasius,  w7ho  died  A.  D.,  373,  also  makes  mention  of  this 
Hymn  in  his  book  of  virginity,  but  does  not  quote  it  entire.  He 
recommends  it  as  a  morning  Hymn,  In  the  Clementine  Liturgy 
we  have  it  in  nucleus  thus:  “Let  all  the  People  answer :  “There  is 
one  Holy,  one  Lord,  one  Jesus  Christ  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Fath¬ 
er,  blessed  forevermore.  Amen.  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men.  Hosanna  to  the  son 
of  David.  Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
He  is  our  God  and  Lord,  and  hath  appeared  to  us.  Hosanna  in 
the  highest.”  Thus  it  is,  as  to  its  substantial  form,  over  1500 
years  old  ;  and  has  been  known  and  used  in  England  1200  years. 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  sung  with  various  interpolations. 
Some  of  these  fit  together  not  much  better  than,  “Broad  is  the  road 
that  leads  to  death, ”  with  the  chorus,  “O  come  and  will  you  go 
Thus  after  the  words  :  “For  thou  only  art  holy” — they  added — 
“Sanctifying  Mary  !”  x\fter  :  “Thou  only  art  the  Lord” — the 
Words — “governing  Mary.”  After  :  “Thou  only  art  most  high,” 
they  added — “crowning  Mary.”  But  these  improvements  were 
soon  rubbed  off  from  it  by  the  purifying  process  of  history. 

This  Hymn  was  anciently  much  used  in  private  morning  prayer, 
as  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us.  Also  in  the  celebration  of  Christmas; 
and  very  anciently  it  was  used  always  in  the  communion  service — 
at  the  close  of  that  solemnity.  In  the  Latin  Church  it  has  been 
set  aside  in  this  service  by  the  Te  Deum.  The  reason  of  its  being 
used  in  the  communion  service  is  plain.  The  original  Angelic 
Hymn,  Luke  2  :  14,  out  of  which  this  grew,  celebrated  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God  coming  in  the  flesh  ;  and  here,  in  the  sacramental 
myster}',  we  have  the  highest  manifestation  of  His  life.  As  in  the 
first  Angelic  Greeting  the  Incarnation  was  announced  to  men,  so 
in  the  holy  Eucharist  men  respond  to  those  angels  in  connection 
with  that  sacrament  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  incarnation  becomes 
their  real  possession.  This  sacrament  is  ever  new,  and  the  high¬ 
est  commemoration  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  this  Hymn  is  still,  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Athanasius,  used  in  the  morning  service  of  each  day. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Reformation  this  Hymn  was  east  into  a 
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metrical  form,  by  Nikolaus  Decius,  1529.  His  version  begins: 
“ Allein  Gott  in  der  Hoh  sei  Ehr”  It  was  also  for  a  timo  sung  in 
Latin  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  melo¬ 
dious  flow  of  of  the  words  and  sentiments  in  that  language.  Free 
metrical  versions  have  also  been  made  in  English.  A  pretty  literal 
metrical  version  of  the  whole  Hymn  may  be  found  in  the  “Hymns 
and  Chants,”  where  it  stands  as  Hymn  No.  98. 


THE  APOCHRYPHA. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  word  Apochrypha  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  which 
combined  mean  secrets,  or  to  hide  and  conceal  from.  Why  the 
books,  which  are  in  many  Bibles  incorporated  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  received  this  name,  is  not  quite  clear.  Some  think  they  were 
so  called  to  denote  that  their  origin  and  authors  were  unknown. 

That  their  authors  designed  to  pass  off  these  books  as  canonical 
and  inspired  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they  have  sought  to  im¬ 
itate  the  genuine  books  in  style  and  form,  and  have  given  them 
such  titles  as  ally  them  ostensibly  with  the  sacred  books.  Some  of 
the  ancients  spoke  of  them  at  least  as  genuine,  and  the  Roman 
Church  admits  them.  Others  regarded  them,  not  as  inspired,  but 
profitable  to  be  read  in  the  Church  and  by  Christians.  The  Prot¬ 
estants  rejected  them. 

The  Zurich  and  Strasburg  editions  of  the  Bible,  1529,  include  Leo 
Juda’s  translation  of  the  Apochrjqihal  Books,  designating  them  as 
“the  books  which  by  the  ancients  are  counted  among  the  Biblical 
writings,  but  which  are  not  found  among  the  Hebrews.”  In  the 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Bible  in  German,  published  by  Luther, 
1534,  he  includes  most  of  them  under  the  title  :  “Apochrypha: 
that  is,  books  which  arc  not  of  equal  honor  -with  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  yet  are  good  and  useful  to  be  read.”  The  third  and 
fourth  book  of  Ezra,  as  he  himself  says,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
translate  “because  there  is  so  entirely  nothing  in  them  that  may 
not  as  well  be  found  in  yEsop,  or  in  books  of  still  less  note,  except 
that  in  the  fourth  book  there  are  contained  some  idle  dreams. 
Whoever  will  may  translate  them,  but  he  must  not  mix  them  up 
with  the  number  of  these  sacred  books.” 

These  books  contain  much  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  but  also 
enough  that  is  in  such  evident  disharmony  with  the  general  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  to  condemn  them  as  uninspired 
from  internal  evidence.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  some  learned  Jews.  They  are  not  quoted  in  theNew  Testament 
as  the  Old  Testament  books  are,  nor  do  Philo  and  Josephus  quote 
or  mention  them.  They  were  evidently  written  long  after  Mala- 
chi,  when  the  spirit  of  inspiration  ceased  among  the  Jews;  and 
none  of  the  writers  claim  inspiration  for  themselves. 
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These  books  indicate  in  many  parts  a  high  order  of  talent;  and 
they  contain  manj7  passages  of  power  and  beauty  perhaps  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  any  human  productions.  Where,  for  instance,  is  there 
anything  to  surpass  in  poetic  beauty  the  following  from  the  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Solomon,  chap.  5,  on 

THE  YANITY  OF  EARTHLY  THINGS. 

What  hath  pride  profited  us  ? 

Or  what  good  hath  riches  with  our  vaunting  brought  us? 

All  those  things  are  passed  away  like  a  shadow, 

And  as  a  post  that  hasteth  by  ; 

And  as  a  ship  that  passeth  over  the  waves  of  the  waters, 

Which  when  it  is  gone  by, 

The  trace  thereof  cannot  be  found, 

Neither  the  pathway  of  the  keel  in  the  waves  ; 

Or  as  when  a  bird  hath  flown  through  the  air,  JB 
There  is  no  token  of  her  way  to  be  found, 

But  the  light  air  being  beaten  with  the  stroke  of  her  wings, 

And  parted  with  the  violent  noise  and  motion  of  therm 
Is  passed  through, 

And  therein  afterward 
No  sign  where  she  went  is  to  be  found ; 

Or  like  as  when  an  arrow  is  shot  at  a  mark 
It  parteth  the  air, 

Which  immediately  cometh  together  again, 

So  that  a  man  cannot  know  where  it  went  through; 

Even  so  we,  in  like  manner, 

As  soon  as  we  were  born, 

Began  to  draw  to  our  end, 

And  had  no  sign  of  virtue  to  show  ; 

But  were  consumed  in  our  wickedness.  4 

For  the  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  dust 
That  is  blown  away  with  the  wind  ; 

Like  a  thin  froth  that  is  driven  away  with  the  storm  \ 

Like  as  the  smoke 

Which  is  dispersed  here  and  there  with  a  tempest, 

And  passeth  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a  guest 

That  tarrietk  but  a  day. 


Take  another  very  beautiful  and  touching  passage  from  the  same 
book,  chapter  3,  on 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God, 

And  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them. 

In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seem  to  die: 

And  their  departure  is  taken  for  misery, 

And  their  going  from  us  to  be  utter  destruction: 

But  they  are  in  peace. 

For  though  they  be  punished  in  the  sight  of  men, 

Yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality. 

And  having  been  a  little  chastised, 

They  shall  be  greatly  rewarded ; 
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For  God  proved  them 
And  found  them  worthy  for  Himself. 

As  gold  in  the  furnace  hath  he  tried  them, 

And  leceived  them  as  a  burnt  offering. 

And  in  the  time  of  their  visitation, 

They  shall  shine, 

And  run  to  and  fro  like  sparks  among  the  stubble. 

They  shall  judge  the  nations, 

And  have  dominion  over  the  people, 

And  their  Lord  shall  reign  forever. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  another  of  these  grand  poetical 
passages.  If  the  last  one  given  is  tender  and  touching,  this  ap¬ 
proaches  the  sublime.  It  reminds  one  at  once  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-eighth  Psalm.  Where  is  there  anything  outside  of  the 
Bible  itself,  that  surpasses  this  beautiful  poem,  found  in  Ecclesiasti- 
cus,  chap.  43j  on 

J  s  THE  GRAND  IN  NATURE. 

The  pride  of  the  height,  the  clear  firmament, 

The  beauty  of  heaven,  with  his  glorious  show  ; 

The  sun  when  he  appeareth, 

Declaring  at  his  rising  a  marvellous  instrument,  » 
The  work  of  the  Most  High  : 

At  noon  it  parcheth  the  country, 

And  who  can  abide  the  burning  heat  thereof? 

A  man  blowing  a  furnace  is  in  works  of  heat, 

But  the  sun  burneth  the  mountains  three  times  more  ; 
Breathing  out  fiery  vapors, 

And  sending  forth  light  beams, 

It  dimmeth  the  eyes. 

Great  is  the  Lord  that  made  it  ; 

And  at  his  commandment  it  runneth  hastily. 

He  made  the  moon  also  to  serve  in  her  season 
For  a  declaration  of  times, 

And  a  sign  of  the  world. 

From  the  moon  is  the  sign  of  fasts, 

And  a  light  that  decreasetli  in  her  perfection. 

The  month  is  called  after  her  name, 

Increasing  wonderfully  in  her  changing, 

Being  an  instrument  of  the  armies  above, 

Shining  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  ; 

.  The  beauty  of  heaven, 

The  glory  of  the  stars, 

An  ornament  giving  light  # 

In  the  highest  places  of  the  Lord. 

At  the  commandment  of  the  Holy  One 

They  will  stand  in  their  order, 

And  never  faint  in  their  watches. 

Look  upon  the  rainbow, 

And  praise  Him  that  made  it.; 

Very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  brightness  thereof 
It  compasseth  the  heaven  about  with  a  glorious  circle, 

And  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it. 
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By  His  commandment  He  maketh  the  snow  to  fall  apace, 

And  sendeth  swiftly  the  lightnings  of  His  judgment. 

Through  this  the  treasures  are  opened  : 

And  clouds  fly  forth  as  fowls. 

By  His  great  power  He  maketh  the  clouds  firm, 

And  the  liailstones*are  broken  small. 

At  His  sight  the  mountains  are  shaken, 

And  at  His  will  the  south  wind  bloweth. 

The  noise  of  the  thunder  maketh  the  earth  to  tremble  : 

So  doth  the  northern  storm  and  the  whirlwind  : 

As  birds  flying  He  scattereth  the  snow, 

And  the  falling  down  thereof  is  as  the  lighting  of  grasshoppers; 
The  eye  marvelleth  at  the  beauty  of  the  whiteness  thereof, 

And  the  heart  is  astonished  at  the  raining  of  it. 

The  hoarforst  also  as  salt  He  poureth  on  the  earth, 

And  being  congealed  itlieth  on  the  top  of  sharp  stakes. 

When  the  cold  north  wind  bloweth, 

And  the  water  is  congealed  into  ice, 

It  abideth  upon  every  gathering  together  of  water^^^^ 

And  clotheth  the  water  as  with  a  breast  plate. 

It  devoureth  the  mountains 
And  burneth  the  wilderness, 

And  consumeth  the  grass  as  fire. 

A  present  remedy  of  all  is  a  mist  coming  speedily: 

A  dew  coming  after  heat,  refresheth. 

By  His  counsel  He  appeaseth  the  deep, 

And  planteth  islands  therein. 

They  sail  on  the  sea, 

Tell  of  the  danger  thereof, 

And  when  we  hear  it  with  our  ears 
We  marvel  thereat. 

For  therein  be  strange  and  marvellous  works. 

Variety  of  all  kinds  of  beasts  and  whales  created. 

By  Him  the  end  of  them  hath  prosperous  success, 

And  by  His  word  all  things  consist. 

We  may  speak  much, 

And  yet  come  short: 

Wherefore,  in  sum,  He  is  all! 

With  this  fine  specimen  we  close  our  quotations.  They  aro  suf> 
ficient  to  show  that  these  ancient  productions  are  by  no  means 
destitute  of  literary  qualities.  Nor  aro  we  sure  that  we  have 
given  the  most  beautiful  passages.  The  books  abound  in  gems 
of  thought,  and  these  are  often  expressed  with  rare  beauty 
of  style.  To  such  as  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  inspired  part 
of  the  Bible,  we  of  course  say,  first  of  all  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  lofty  contents  of  the  Book  of  books;  but  in  your  leisure  hours 
you  will  do  well  to  read  also,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  on  account 
of  their  literary  character,  these  uninspired,  but  oftentimes  grand 
and  beautiful  utterances,  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  grey 
ages  of  antiquity. 
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TEE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  ITS  PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS. 


Washington,  the  scat  of  Government  of  the  United  Slates,  is  sit¬ 
uated  at  the  head  of  tide  water  and  of  navigation  on  the  Potomac, 
the  broadest,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  beautiful  river  in  the 
Union.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  hills  on  the  east,  north  and 
west,  from  the  sides  and  tops  of  which  every  house  and  street  is 
visible. 

No  city  in  the  Union,  perhaps  ha3  a  more  beautiful  site  than 
Washington,  and  few  are  better  situated  for  manufactures  and 
commerce.  Prior  to  the  location  of  the  Seat  of  Government  at 
this  place,  there  was  not  even  a  village  where  Washington  now 
stands.  The  act  bears  date  July  16th,  1790.  The  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  near  seventy  thousand. 
The  magnitude  of  the  plan  of  the  city,  and  the  distances  of  the 
public  edifices  from  each  other,  seems  to  have  retarded  its  growth, 
as  the  responsibility  of  paving  the  immense  streets,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  has  been  thrown  upon  the  city.  But  these  early  difficul¬ 
ties  are  now  overcome,  and  Washington  is  rapidly  rising  into  im¬ 
portance  as  a  city.  Within  ten  years  the  style  of  private  build¬ 
ing  has  greatly  improved,-  and  become  more  worthy  of  the  noble 
public  edifices  in  their  midst.  The  munificent  supply  of  water 
by  a  grand  Aqueduct,  which,  while  it  Is  a  tardy  fulfillment  of  the 
original  plan  of  the  city,  will  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  tho 
place,  as  well  as  to  its  beauty,  interest  and  comfort. 


TIIE  CAPITOL. 

The  Capitol  has  a  noble  and  commanding  situation  upon  tho 
brow  of  a  hill,  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Potomac.  From  its  roof  tho 
eye  surveys  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  river  is  seen  to  emerge  from  the  narrow  gorges  of  the  hills  in 
the  direction  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  Suddenly  it  turns  from  a  nearly 
eastern  to  a  southern  direction,  and  meeting  with  the  ocean  tides, 
it  widens  into  a  bay  a  mile  in  width,  whose  placid  waters  mirror 
the  elevated  slopes  which  wall  it  on  either  side.  This  site  is  worthy 
of  the  noble  structure  which  stands  upon  it. 

The  Capitol  has  gradually  grown  up  with  the  country.  Like  tho 
conntr3T,  it  was  modeled  upon  a  great  scale,  and  with  an  eye  to  fu¬ 
ture  enlargements.  The  corner-stone  of  the  old  building,  which 
now  constitutes  the  centre  of  the  new  edifice,  was  laid  on  tho  18th 
of  September,  1793,  b}-  General  Washington,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  citizens,  and  with  imposing  ceremonials.  Tho 
plan  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Thornton,  and  the  work  executed  under 
several  successive  architects,  (Messrs.  Hallel,  Uaafield,  Iloban, 
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and  Latrobe,)  but  was  not  complete  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
British  army  in  1814.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  course  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  ten  years;  but  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  found  inade¬ 
quate  in  many  respects  to  the  public  convenience.  It  is  352  feet  4 
inches  in  length.  The  width  of  the  wings  is  121  feet,  and  the 
width  of  the  centre,  including  the  portico  and  steps,  290  feet. 
This  whole  structure,  including  centre  and  wings,  becomes  the 
centre  of  the  new  building.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  wings 
was  laid  by  President  Fillmore,  on  the  4tli  of  Juljr,  1851.  Mr. 
Webster  delivered  an  oration  on  the  occasion.  They  are  connected 
with  the  main  building  by  corridors,  each  44  feet  in  length  and  56 
in  width.  The  wings  are  each  324  feet  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
including  porticos  and  steps,  by  152  feet  8  inches  from  north  to 
south,  including  porticos.  The  total  length  of  the  whole  edifice  is 
made  up  of  the  old  centre  building,  the  corridors,  and  the  width  of 
the  two  new  wings.  It  is  therefore  745  feet  8  inches. 

The  material  of  the  old  edifice  is  yellow  sandstone,  which  has 
been  painted  white  to  beautify  and  preserve  it.  The  wings  are  of 
white  marble.  The  architecture  is  Corinthian,  and  the  style  of 
finish,  exterior  and  interior,  is  elaborate.  We  have  no  room  for- a 
general  description.  The  new  dome  will  rise  241  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  building,  and  396  feet  4  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
grounds,  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  or  only  4  feet  less  than  St.  Paul’s 
and  36  feet  less  than  St.  Peter’s.  The  material  of  the  dome  is  cast- 
iron.  The  rotunda  beneath  it  is  96  feet  in  diameter.  The  interior 
architecture  of  the  extension  is  elaborately  finished.  The  walls  are 
decorated  with  fresco  paintings,  and  the  floors  are  covered  with 
encaustic  tiling.  The  walls  of  the  Vice  President’s  room  are  en¬ 
tirely  of  Tennessee  and  Italian  marble.  There  is  also  a  retiring 
room  adjacent  to  the  Senate  chamber,  whose  walls  and  ceilings  are 
richly  covered  with  gilt.  The  new  Senate  chamber  and  House  of 
Representatives  are  worthy  of  the  especial  attention  of  strangers. 
The  grounds  surrounding  the  Capitol,  which  now  embrace  about 
thirty  acres,  and  which  are  filmed  for  their  beauty,  are  to  be  en¬ 
larged  to  some  four  or  five  times  their  present  dimensions.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  Capitol,  including  the  old  and  new  additions, 
with  the  ground  that  surrounds  it,  will  amount  to  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  dollars.  T.  U.  Walter,  Esq  ,  is  the  architect  of 
the  extension  and  the  dome.  The  work  has  been  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Captain  M.  C.  Meigs,  of  the  Engineer  Corps. 


THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  Patent  Office  occupies  two  whole  squares,  and  fronts  south 
on  F  street,  north  on  G  street,  east  on  Seventh  street,  and  west  on 
Ninth  street.  The  length  of  the  building  from  Seventh  to  Ninth 
street  is  410  feet,  and  the  width  from  F  to  G  is  275  feet.  The  in¬ 
ner  quadrangle  is  about  265  feet  by  135.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  Boric,  and  although  the  finish  is  exceedingly  plain,  no  building 
in  Washington  is  more  admired  than  the  Patent  Office.  The  grand 
but  simple  majesty  of  its  proportions  seems  to  address  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  the  least  as  well  as  in  the  most  cultivated  minds. 
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The  interior  is  marked  by  the  same  combination  of  plainness  of 
decoration  with  grandeur  of  design.  The  lower  stories  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  apartments  suitable  for  the  business  of  the  office,  wbilo 
the  upper  or  third  story  forms  one  grand  saloon,  running  en¬ 
tirely  around  the  quadrangle,  measuring  1350  feet  in  length  in  its 
outer  surface.  This  room  is  occupied  by  the  models  of  the  pat¬ 
ents,  admirably  arranged  on  either  side  upon  shelves,  while  ample 
space  is  left  in  the  centre  for  promenading  around  the  entire  quad- 
ranglo. 

There  are  porticos  on  the  east,  west,  and  south.  Tho  centre  of 
the  south  front  of  the  Patent  Office  was  built  of  inferior  brown 
sandstone,  and  is  painted  to  correspond  with  the  beautiful  crystal¬ 
lized  marble  of  the  other  portions  of  the  building.  Wm.  P.  Elliiot 
was  the  original  designer  of  this  edifice,  but  it  has  been  built  under 
other  architects. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  like  the  Patent  Office  and  Treas¬ 
ury,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  within  a  few  years.  The  first  build¬ 
ing  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Department  was  burnt 
on  the  15tli  December,  1836  ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  present  ed¬ 
ifice,  which  was  designed  by  Robert  Mills,  was  laid  in  the  summer 
of  1839.  The  extension,  designed  by  Mr.  Walter,  wTas  commenced 
in  June,  1855.  Captain  Meigs  has  superintended  the  work.  The 
style  is  what  is  called  Palatial,  and  the  order  a  modified  Corinth¬ 
ian.  The  columns  of  the  extension  are  monoliths  of  Italian  mar¬ 
ble.  The  whole  structure  is  marble,  but  the  old  part  is  inferior  to 
the  new,  both  in  material  and  finish.  It  covers  an  entire  square, 
and  is  bounded  by  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets  on  the  east  and 
west,  and  F  and  E  on  the  north  and  south. 

The  length  of  the  building  from  north  to  south  is  300  feet  and 
the  width  from  east  to  west  is  204  feet.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  small  apartments  for  business  purposes.  Visitors  should  in¬ 
quire  for  the  book  of  post  office  accounts  kept  by  Dr.  Franklin,  the 
first  Postmaster  General  fjr  the  Colonies  ;  also  for  the  Dead  Letter 
Office.  The  City  Post  Office  occupies  the  lower  story  of  the  north 
front,  and  is  well  arranged. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  old  portion  of  the  Treasury  Department  fronts  on  Fifteenth 
street,  between  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  G  street.  It  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Treasury  building,  (which  was  burnt  in  the  spring 
of  1833.)  It  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1836,  and  presented 
an  unbroken  Ionic  colonnade  342  feet  long.  The  extension,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  September,  1855,  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Young.  The  old  building  is  of  inferior  brown  sandstone 
painted.  The  extension  flanks  the  old  building  at  each  end  with 
massive  and  beautiful  terminations  of  the  north  and  south  fronts, 
which  break  the  monotony  of  the  long  portico  of  the  original 
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building.  There  are  two  inner  quadrangles,  formed  by  the  old 
rear  building,  extending  back  from  the  eastern  entrance.  These 
courts  are  each  130  feet  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  southern, 
western,  and  northern  fronts,  are  magnificent  porticos  in  the  Ionic 
order.  The  west  front  has  also  the  projecting  pediments  at  the 
ends,  corresponding  with  those  on  the  east  side,  and  each  support¬ 
ed  by  square  ant.ge  at  the  angles,  with  two  columns  between.  The 
whole  new  structure  is  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  granite  in  the 
world,  brought  from  Dix  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  The  an- 
tee  and  columns  are  monoliths.  The  large  solid  an  tee  weigh  near¬ 
ly  an  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  columns  some  seventy- 
five  thousaud.  The  Treasury  Department,  as  extended,  will  be 
465  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  porticos,  by  266  feet  wide.  The  in¬ 
terior  arrangements  are  admirable  ;  and  the  interior  architectural 
ornamentation,  while  it  is  more  elaborate  than  in  other  public 
buildings  except  the  Capitol,  is  peculiarly  American  in  its  details. 
The  composite  capitals  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  moulding,  are 
worthy  of  especial  attention. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  HOUSE. 

The  President’s  House  is  situated  upon  the  highest  ground,  and 
nearly  midway  between  the  Capitol  and  Georgetown,  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  former.  It  has  a  fine  view  down  the  Potomac, 
with  Alexandria  and  Fort  Washington  in  full  view.  The  grounds 
about  the  President’s  House  are  tastefully  adorned  with  artificial 
mounds,  gravel  walks,  trees,  and  a  fountain.  The  house  has  a  rus¬ 
tic  base,  which  on  the  south  side  is  entirely  above  ground,  and 
gives  a  facade  of  three  stories.  On  the  north,  but  two  stories  rise 
above  the  level.  Tne  main  building  is  170  feet  long  by  86  feet 
deep.  It  is  of  sandstone  painted  white,  with  Ionic  pilasters.  The 
building  is  eotempory  in  age  with  the  Capitol.  While  General 
Jackson  was  President,  a  portico  was  added  on  the  north  side. 
The  south  side  has  a  bow  in  the  centre,  with  a  portico  of  corres¬ 
ponding  shape.  Appended  to  the  main  building,  at  either  end,  are 
long,  low  ranges  of  stalls,  with  flat  roofs,  which  are  used  for  various 
household  purposes.  That  on  the  west  is  surmounted  by  a  beauti¬ 
ful  green  house,  which  is  filled  with  exotic  plants.  The  public  ap¬ 
proach  the  President’s  House  on  the  north  side.  The  entrance 
from  the  north  porch  is  into  a  long  vestibule,  through  which  the 
visitor  passes  to  the  right  into  the  President’s  reception  room. 
This  communicates  with  the  Pound  room,  formed  by  the  south 
bow  front,  and  this  with  a  Square  room,  which  adjoins  the  great 
East  room.  This  last  is  the  grand  parlor  of  the  President.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  in  the  east  end  of  the  building,  and  extends 
entirely  across  the  house  from  north  to  south.  It  is  eighty  feet 
long  by  40  wide,  and  22  high.  These  rooms  are  elegantly  but  not 
extravagantly  finished  and  furnished.  They  can  be  seen  at  all 
times  by  strangers— -the  President  only  at  certain  hours  set  apart 
by  himself. 
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THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

James  Smithson,  an  English  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  died 
at  Genoa,  in  the  year  1828,  leaving  his  property  to  an  only  son, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  that  son  without  heirs,  to  the 
United  States,  “to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge  among  men.”  The  son  of  Mr.  Smithson  died 
without  heirs,  and  the  property,  valued  at  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
reverted  to  the  United  States.  Congress  accepted  the  bequest  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1836,  and  the  fund  was  received  into  the 
Treasury,  September  1st,  1838.  Afier  a  prolonged  discussion  a 
law  was  passed  in  1846,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Institution  as 
it  now  exists.  The  building  was  erected  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
of  red  sandstone.  It  is  situated  in  an  open  space  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  Washington  Monument,  and  is  surrounded 
by  an  enclosure  extending  from  Seventh  to  Twelfth  streets,  and 
from  the  canal *to  B  street  south.  The  area  enclosed  contains 
about  fifty  acres.  The  building  was  planned  by  Mr  Ben  wick  in 
Komancsque  style.  It  consists  of  a  centre  building  250  feet  long 
and  55  feet  broad  ;  two  connecting  ranges  or  cloisters,  60  feet  each; 
and  two  wings,  each  40  by  80.  The  entire  length  of  the  building 
is  therefore  450  feet.  The  north  entrance  passes  under  a  double 
tower ;  ihe  or.e  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  square,  being  145  feet 
high.  The  south  entrance  passes  under  a  large  but  not  very  ele¬ 
vated  square  tower.  The  main  building  is  also  flanked  at  each  an¬ 
gle  b}T  a  tower;  and  the  wings  have  smaller  towers.  The  towers 
contain  the  stairways.  The  whole  lower  story  of  the  centre  build¬ 
ing  is  in  one  grand  apartment,  250  feet  long  by  50  in  width,  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Museum.  The  Library  is  in  the  west  wing.  The  east 
wing  is  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  Secretary  or  Superintendent 
of  the  Institution.  The  Lecture  Boom,  capable  of  seating  fifteen 
hundred  people,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  main  building  on  the  second 
floor.  On  the  east  of  it  is  a  large  room  containing  the  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus;  and  on  the  west  is  a  room  of corres¬ 
ponding  dimensions,  at  present  used  as  a  picture  gallery.  The 
Museum  now  contains  the  articles  brought  by  the  Exploring  Ex¬ 
pedition,  which  for  many  years  were  deposited  in  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice.  Free  lectures  on  science  and  literature  arc  given  three  times 
a  week  during  the  winter;  and  throughout  the  year  visitors  aro 
admitted  between  the  hours  of 9  a  m.  and  5  p.  m.  In  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  history  are  extensive  collections  of  the  reptile  ra¬ 
ces,  preserved  in  alcohol,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  skins  of 
American  animals,  which  are  being  stuffed  for  exhibition.  Tho 
Picture  Gallery  contains  Stanley’s  numerous  collection  of  Indian 
portraits,  taken  from  life  by  the  artist,  who  spent  several  }’ears 
among  the  Indians  in  Oregon,  California,  and  other  western  terri¬ 
tories.  The  Gallery  also  contains  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Gladia¬ 
tor. 
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THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVATORY. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1842,  and  has  acquired  a  Euro¬ 
pean  reputation,  by  the  important  discoveries  made  by  Lieut.  Mau¬ 
ry  and  others,  of  the  Navy,  having  charge  of  it.  It  is  admirably 
located  on  a  high  knob,  between  the  President’s  House  and  George¬ 
town.  It  is  supplied  with  a  superior  telescope  and  other  appara¬ 
tus  for  observing  the  heavens  and  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
a  description  of  which  our  limits  will  not  permit. 

Strangers  can  visit  it  at  all  hours,  and  are  permitted  to  inspect 
the  telescope  and  other  instruments  when  they  are  not  in  use. 
Telegraph  wires  connect  this  Observatory  with  all  others  in  the 
Union,  so  that  simultaneous  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  made  and  compared. 


THE  CITY  HALL. 

The  City  has  never  been  finished  according  to  the  design  of 
George  Hadfield.  It  was  begun  in  1820.  About  a  dozen  years 
ago  the  south,  east,  and  west  fronts  were  stuccoed,  and  a  portico 
added  in  the  Ionic -order.  The  length  is  200  feet,  but  it  is  too  shah 
low,  and  contains  no  apartment  of  suitable  dimensions  for  court 
rooms.  Its  appearance  is  imposing.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
Four-and  a  Half  street,  at  the  junction  of  Louisiana  avenue  and 
Indiana  avenue  with  D  street.  The  Circuit  and  Criminal  Courts 
of  the  Listric}  of  Columbia  are  held  here,  together  with  the  Mayor’s 
and  other  offices  connected  with  the  city  government. 


WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

The  design  of  the  Washington  Monument  contemplates  a  shaft 
600  feet  in  height.  The  marble  obelisk,  resting  on  a  foundation  of 
gneiss  171  feet  high,  is  55  feet  square  at  the  base.  This  founda¬ 
tion  is  81  feet  square,  and  extends  eight  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  wall  of  the  obelisk  is  15  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually 
tapers  on  the  outside.  The  inside  of  the  wall  is  perpendicular,  and 
the  enclosed  space  is  25  feet  square.  The  fifteen  foot  wall  will  as¬ 
cend  until  the  gentle  taper  reduces  it  to  two  feet  in  thickness. 
The  interior  walls  will  be  ornamented  by  the  insertion  of  the  nu- 
merous  specimen  pieces  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  Washington.  They  are  so  arranged  as  not  to 
be  covered  by  the  stairway,  which  will  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
Monument. 

The  pantheon  base,  as  represented  in  the  published  engravings, 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  originally  selected,  but  it  is  now  probable  that 
it  will  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  plain  square  base,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  obelisk,  will  be  substituted.  This  change  in 
the  plan,  while  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Monument  to  one-half 
the  sum  contemplated  in  connection  with  the  pantheon,  will  at  the 
same  time,  conform  to  the  recognized  rules  of  art.  It  will  be  the 
highest  structure  in  the  world,  and  yet  it  will  form  only  a  well  de¬ 
served  tribute  to  the  man  whom  Lord  Brougham  has  pronounced 
“the  greatest  ruler  of  any  age.” 
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The  Monument  is  now  170  feet  high,  and  has  cost  thus  far 
$230,000. 


JACKSON  MONUMENT. 

The  Jackson  Monument  stands  in  the  centre  of  Lafayette  square, 
opposite  the  President’s  House.  It  is  a  bronze  equestrian  siatue, 
by  Clark  Mills.  The  noble  steed  stands  poised  upon  the  hind  feet, 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Mills,  by  consulting  nature,  ascertained  the  true  position  of 
the  several  parts  of  tho  body  of  the  horse  in  the  act  of  rearing,  and 
thus  overcame  the  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way. 
The  animal  naturally  throws  himself  back  on  his  haunches  until 
the  feet  reach  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  artist  has  simply  copied' 
nature  )  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  statue  is  held 
in  place  by  the  rivets  which  attach  the  feet  to  the  pedestal ;  they 
would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  such  a  strain.  These  rivets  are 
doubtless  a  useful  provision  against  accidents,  but  they  arc  not 
essential  in  keeping  the  horse  poised,  even  during  a  violent  wind. 
The  statue  is  composed  of  cannon  taken  by  General  Jackson  in  his 
battles  with  the  English.  The  likeness  is  deemed  good.  Tho 
General  is  represented  in  the  act  of  waiving  his  hat  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  honors  paid  him  while  reviewing  his  troops.  This 
monument  to  the  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  was  erected  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1853,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  Douglas  delivered  an  appropriate  oration. 


THE  MILITARY  ASYLUM. 

This  building  occupies  a  high  plateau  about  three  miles  north  of 
the  Capitol,  which  for  beauty  and-salubriiy  is  unsurpassed  ;  but  its 
greatest  charm  is  the  noble  view  down  the  Potomac  river,  with  the 
city  in  the  foreground.  From  no  other  point  about  Washington, 
perhaps,  does  the  river  scenery  appear  to  equal  advantage.  The 
The  noble  range  of  hills  which  enclose  the  river  are  seen  stretch¬ 
ing  away  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  the  sudden 
bend  in  the  stream  cuts  short  the  view,  and  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  lake  walled  in  by  mountains.  The  Asylum  is  in  the  Norman 
style,  of  East  Chester  marble,  roughly  dressed  or  “pointed.”  It  is 
593  feet  in  length,  by  58  ft.  4  in.  in  breadth,  with  a  rear  building, 
called  the  mess-room,  60  feet  in  length.  Projecting  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  south,  or  front,  is  a  tower  82  feet  high  above  the  surfaco 
of  the  ground.  From  the  top  of  this  tower  the  eye  can  survey  a 
distance  of  country  twentj’-five  or  thirty  miles  in  diameter.  The 
edifice  is  divided  into  42  rooms,  exclusive  of  the  cellar. 

Near  the  main  structure  are  two  small  buildings  in  cottage 
style,  designated  as  officers’  quarters  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  first  is  52 
feet  by  40,  and  surrounded  by  a  piazza.  No.  2  is  48  by  40,  and  in 
the  same  style.  The  President  has  for  two  summers  past  occupied 
these  quarters  with  his  family. 
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MILLS’  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

In  1853,  Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  erection,  by 
Clark  Mills,  Esq.,  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  order,  Mr.  Mills  has  chosen  for  illustration  the 
courage  and  daring  by*  which  Washington,  at  the  crisis  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Princeton,  rallied  his  troops,  and  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of 
his  country’s  cause,  by  what  at  another  time  would  have  been  a 
reckless  exposure  of  his  person.  The  horse  is  represented  as  shrink¬ 
ing  back  before  the  destructive  fire  of  the  enemy,  while  his  rider 
surveys  the  scene  with  the  calmness  and  resolution  which  know 
no  fear,  when  honor  and  duty  are  at  stake.  The  head  and  face  of 
Washington  are  from  a  bust  by  Houdon,  taken  in  Washington’s 
life-time,  and  which  remained  at  Mount  Yernon.  The  likeness  is, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  best  in  existence.  The  statue  is  collossal  in 
size,  being  eleven  feet,  if  standing  erect,  and  upon  horseback,  fifteen 
feet. 

The  original  design  contemplated  only  a  plain  pedestal  like  that 
of  the  Jackson  Statue  in  Lafayette  square;  but  Mr.  Mills  has  de¬ 
signed  a  pedestal,  which,  while  if  will  symbolize  the  history  of  the 
country  from  the  earliiest  times,  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  main 
design.  The  proposed  pedestal  has  four  concave  faces,  e‘ach  of 
which  is  divided  into  three  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  and  these 
again  are  subdivided  into  sections.  The  lower  tier  begins  with 
the  aboriginal  period,  when  this  great  continent  was  known  only 
to  wild  savages.  In  a  succesion  of  low  reliefs,  the  Indian  is  seen  in 
pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  elk,  moose,  and  other  animals  ;  also 
the  wars  and  war  dances  of  the  savages  are  represented.  The 
second  tier,  in  higher  relief,  illlustrates  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Eoropeans;  their  landing,  first  public  settlements,  their  strug¬ 
gles  with  the  savages,  and  their  final  triumph  ;  also  their  early 
struggles  with  the  mother  country— -the  tea  is  thrown  overboard 
at  Boston,  and  the  declaration  of  independence  is  represented. 
The  third  tier,  in  lull  relief,  represents  the  events  of  the  Devolution, 
with  all  the  more  distinguished  officers.  The  proposed  grand  his¬ 
torical  pedestal  will  be  fitly  surmounted  by  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 


THE  NATIONAL  ARMORY. 

This  building  is  situated  on  the  public  ground  between  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Capitol.  The  design  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  Only  the  centre  has  been  erected,  which  is  103 
feet  in  length,  by  57  in  width.  It  is  three  stories  high.  The  floors 
of  the  second  and  third  stories  are  supported  upon  iron  columns. 
When  completed,  it  will  present  a  fine  appearance.  It  is  designed 
as  a  depository  of  arms  for  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  of  national  trophies,  relics,  flags,  &c.  The  lat¬ 
ter  circumstance  will  give  to  it  a  national  importance,  and  make 
it  well  worthy  the  attention  of  strangers. 
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MOUNT  VERNON. 

Mount  Vernon  (not  the  house,  but  the  place)  is  worthy  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Washington.  A  more  noble  and  command¬ 
ing  view  of  the  river  scenery  is  scarcely  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Tho 
house  is  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  and  ninety-six  feet  long,  and 
surmounted  by  a  cupola.  In  the  time  of  Washington  it  presented 
a  fine  appearance.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  is  only 
an  object  of  interest  from  association  with  a  great  name,  and  from 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  its  surrroundings.  Mount  Vernon  is  fif¬ 
teen  miles  below  Washington,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac. 
It  is  usually  visited  in  steamboats,  which  run  twice  a  week  from 
Washington. 


VAULT  AT  MOUNT  VERNON. 

The  Tomb  of  Washington  is  of  plain  brick.  Tho  white  marble 
sarcophagi  of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington  can  be  seen  through 
the  iron  bars  which  close  up  the  gate  or  doorway.  The  Mount 
Vernon  house  and  grounds,  including  tho  Tomb  have  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  “Mount  Vernon  Association,”  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  Mausoleum  worthy  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  will  be 
erected  over  his  remains. 


POEMS  FKOM  THE  GERMAN. 


The  following  translations  have  been  sent  us  from  Athens,  Greece,  where  the 
translator,  a  graduate  of  Heidelberg  College,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  who  has  for  several 
years  been  travelling  in  foreign  lands,  is  at  present  abiding. — Ed.  of  Guardian. 


Philomela. 


From  the  German  of  IT.  Heine. 


BY  GEORGE  GASSMAN. 


Now  blue-eyed  spring  is  peeping, 
From  'neath  the  grass  I  see: 
They  are  the  modest  violets 
That  kindly  speak  to  me. 

And  musing  now  I  pluck  them  ; 

•Sweet  pangs  my  heart  assail, 
Yet  all  I  think  and  feel  now 
Sings  loud  the  nightingale. 

She  sings  what  I  am  thinking, 
Her  voice  so  quavering  flows — ; 
And  now  the  tender  mystery, 

The  very  forest  knows. 
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The  Grave. 


From  the  German  of  Salis. 


The  grave  is  dark  and  silent, 
And  fearful  is  its  strand, 

For  with  dark  veil  it  covers, 

To  us  an  unknown  land. 

The  nightingale  has  never 
Its  stilly  bosom  wooed, 

And  friendship’s  roses  only 
But  on  its  surfaoe  strewed. 

In  vain  lone  brides  and  mothers 
Their  tears  of  anguish  weep  ; 

In  vain  do  orphans’  voices 
Beseech  its  silent  deep. 

Yet  quiet  elsewhere  seeking, 
Were  equally  in  vain, 

For  only  through  its  portals 
Our  final  homes  we  gain. 

The  heart  with  sorrows  stricken, 
By  many  cares  made  sore, 

Doth  find  its  only  quiet 

Where  it  doth  beat  no  more. 


o 


Once  and  Now. 


From  the  German  of  Lcnnan . 


“Be  it  once  more  permitted 
My  native  land  to  see, 

The  earlier  friends  I  quitted 
My  home,  my  all  to  me 

Once  thus  I  longed,  and  longing 
Did  foreign  lands  beroam, 

And  thought  of  welcomes  many, 
When  once  again  at  home. 

At  length  it  was  permitted 
To  see  that  land  once  more ; 

But  oh  !  to  me  how  other 
Had  this  all  seemed  before ! 

Like  faithful  friends  I  quitted 
Each  valley,  wood,  and  lawn  ; 

Yet  sadness  came  when  thinking 
Of  all  the  dear  ones  gone. 


Household  Cares. 
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I  find  the  same  path  winding 
Round  oaks  of  many  years, 

Yet  here  a  mother’s  welcome 
Shall  ne’er  regreet  my  ears  ! 

May  cherished  voices  murmur, 
Erom  thee,  thou  gurgling  rill, 

It  is  in  vain  I  listen, 

Eor  one  more  cherished  still. 

Where  have  the  warblers  vanished 
That  sang  on  yonder  tree  ? 

And  where  the  meadow’s  tlowers 
That  Rosa  loved  with  me  ? 

Ah  !  flowers  gone  and  warblers 
And  dearest  Rosa  too, 

My  youth  and  all  past  gladness 
Like  summer  morning's  dew. 


HOUSEHOLD  CARES, 


Mrs.  Kirkland  has  very  truly  said  that  woman  is  never  really 
and  healthily  happy  without  household  cares.  But  to  perform 
housework  is  too  frequently  considered  degrading.  Even  where  the 
mother,  in  obedience  to  the  traditions  of  her  youth,  condescends  to 
labor  occasionally,  the  daughters  are  frequently  brought  up  in  per¬ 
fect  idleness,  take  no  bodily  exercise  except  that  of  walking  in 
fine  weather,  or  riding  in  cushioned  carriages,  or  dancing  at  a  par¬ 
ty.  Those,  in  short,  who  can  afford  servants,  cannot  demean 
themselves,  as  they  think,  by  domestic  labors.  The  result  is,  too 
frequently,  that  ladies  of  this  class  lose  what  little  health  they 
started  life  with,  becoming  feeble  in  just  about  the  proportion  as 
they  become  fashionable.  In  this  neglect  of  household  cares, 
American  ladies  stand  alone.  A  German  lady,  no  matter  how  ele¬ 
vated  her  rank,  never  forgets  that  domestic  labors  conduce  to  the 
health  of  mind.and  body  alike.  An  English  lady,  whatever  may 
be  her  position  in  society,  does  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and,  even  though  she  has  a  housekeeper,  devotes  a  portion  of 
her  time  to  this,  her  true  and  happiest  sphere.  A  contrary  course 
to  this  results  in  a  lassitude  of  mind  often  as  fatal  to  health  as  the 
neglect  of  bodily  exercise.  The  wife  who  leaves  her  household 
cares  to  her  domestics,  generally  pays  the  penalty  which  has  been 
affixed  to  idleness  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  either  wilts 
away  from  sheer  ennui,  or  is  driven  into  all  sorts  of  fashionable 
follies  to  find  employment  for  her  mind.  If  household  cares  were 
more  generally  attended  to  by  ladies,  there  would  be  comparative¬ 
ly  little  backbiting,  gossiping,  and  enviousness,  and  women  in  good 
society  would  be  much  happier  and  much  more  truly  loveable. 
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THE  HAY  OP  HOLY  BEST. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  moral  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  day  of  holy  rest  is  seen 
even  in  its  external  influence  upon  the  world.  With  what  a  silent 
majesty  do  its  calming  hours  break  in  upon  the  restless  stir  of  toil¬ 
ing  human  life.  Already  on  Saturday  with  fading  light,  there 
comes  a  kind  of  prophetic  stillness  which  seems  to  say,  “To-morrow 
is  not  as  this  day.”  The  laborer  gathers  himself  and  his  thoughts 
home  from  toil;  and  the  anxious  family  which  has  perhaps  for  the 
whole  week  been  deprived  of  the  company  of  its  main  stay,  are 
again  permitted  to  greet  with  gladness  a  husband  and  a  father. 
We  may  already  see  that  this  is  the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  that  men  are  remembering  it,  before  it  has  come,  to  keep  it 
holy. 

Quietly  the  night  steals  over,  and  quietly  the  morning  comes  on. 
The  rays  of  the  morning  light  are  scarcely  more  quiet  than  the 
spirit-like  sacredness  which  seems  to  brood  over  all  the  haunts  of 
men.  Startled  even  by  its  quietness  the  forgetful  worldling  leaves 
his  couch,  and  is  ready  to  dart  forward  into  the  business  of  life, 
but  there  is  a  voice  from  all  creation  :  “Stop,  stop,  stop  !  This  is 
the  day  the  Lord  hath  made.”  Sullen  and  muttering  he  retires 
before  a  scowling  conscience,  and  he  does  not  dare  to  disturb  by 
labor  the  holy  hours.  Even  animals  seem  to  heed  the  command, 
“nor  thy  cattle,  nor  anything  that  is  within  thy  gates!”  The 
watchful  mastiff  on  the  sill  of  the  cottage  door  seems  more  quiet 
than  usual.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  is  still.  The  woodman’s 
axe  no  more  fills  the  hollow  wood  with  echoes.  The  lowing  of 
kine,  the  murmur  of  brooks,  and  the  low  cadence  of  the  cascade 
are  as  gentle  as  may  be.  If  perchance  the  idle  patting  of  a  water¬ 
wheel,  or  the  low  hum  of  burs  comes  to  us  from  yonder  mill,  they 
seem  like  ghost  voices  come  to  warn  their  ownors  that  this  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  has  made. 

If  on  a  Sabbath  morning  we  enter  the  dwellings  of  men,  we 
shall  see  new  evidence  of  its  moral  grandeur.  “Hear;  for  we  will 
speak  of  excellent  things.”  But  mark,  the  family  scene  which  we 
describe  is  as  it  should  be,  and  not  as  it  often  is.  With  a  most 
noiseless  tread  the  family  moves  until  the  necessary  duties  of  the 
morning  are  over.  From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  all  appear 
neat,  clean,  and  tidy.  He  who  is  both  priest  and  father  in  the 
family  gathers  all  around  him  to  worship.  And  now  let  one,  whose 
childhood  witnessed  such  a  scene,  and  whose  manhood  never  forgot 
it,  describe  it  to  us— 
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“ - wi*  serious  face, 

They  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide  ; 

The  sire  turns  o’er,  with  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha’  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride  : 

His  lyart  haflets  wearing  thin  and  bare  ; 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care  ; 

And  let  usworship  God!  he  says  with  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  : 

Perhaps  Dundee’s  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name  ; 

Or  noble  Elgin  feeds  the  heavenward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia’s  holy  lays  : 

Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise  ; 

Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator’s  praise. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high  ; 

Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 
With  Amalek’s  ungracious  progeny  : 

Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  heaven’s  avenging  ire  ; 

Or  Job’s  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah’s  wild  seraphic  fire  ; 

Or  other  holy  seers  that  tuned  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 

How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head  ; 

How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped  ; 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land ; 

How  He,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand; 

And  heard  great  Babylon’s  doom,  pronounced  by  Heaven’s 
command. 

# 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven’s  Eternal  King, 

The  Saint,  the  Father,  and  the  Husband,  prays: 

Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing, 

Th,at  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 

There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator’s  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear  ; 

While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

Thus  touchingly  does  Burns  picture  the  pleasant  remembrances 
of  a  childhood  spent  in  a  simple-hearted  and  pious  family.  Can  a 
scene  on  earth  be  more  sublime  and  interesting.  But  it  becomes 
still  more  grand  in  its  influence  upon  the  3’oung  worshippers. 
When  the  aged  priest  has  fallen,  and  the  child  has  become  a  man, 
those  Sabbath  scenes  are  only  gathering  into  wreathes  around  his 
heart.  They  will  be  remembered — and  oh!  if  there  bo  to  a  child, 
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as  it  wanders  over  the  dreary  waste  of  life,  one  spot  dearer  than  all 
the  rest,  it  will  be  this.  If  memory,  in  its  backward  track  to  the 
scenes  of  childhood,  will  rest  on  one  spot  rather  than  another,  it 
will  be  at  that  rustic  altar.  Sweet  spirit  voices  will  call  back  again 
the  Sabbatic  stillness,  and  the  departed  worshippers,  and  seem  to 
utter  again  the  holy  words  of  a  sainted  father. 

These  are  the  private  scenes  of  the  Sabbath,  those  which  are 
more  public  are,  if  possible,  still  more  grand  and  imposing.  The 
chime  of  bells  from  every  tower  calls  to  worship.  From  every  av¬ 
enue  and  street,  from  every  glade  and  by-path,  come  neat  and  tidy 
companies  who  say  or  seem  to  say — 

“In  Zion  let  us  all  appear 
And  keep  the  solemn  day.” 

And  soon  in  many  a  sacred  place 

“Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  loud  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 

At  solemn  pauses  through  the  swelling  bass, 

And  as  each  mingling  flame  increases,  each 
In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  heaven.” 

Then,  who  can  estimate  the  moral  power  and  influence  of  the 
pulpit.  If  the  voice  of  the  watchmen  who  walk  on  the  sacred 
bulwarks  of  Zion  to  guard  her  dearest  rights  were  suddenly  to  be 
hushed;  if  the  thousands  of  pulpits  in  our  land  should  cease  to  un¬ 
fold  to  the  enquiring  the  plan  of  salvation,  or  unsheath  the  sword 
of  the  Almighty  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers — only  then  woukl  we  be 
able  to  estimate  its  influence. 

Cowper,  the  most  wise  and  evangelical  of  all  poets,  has  well  said 

“ - The  pulpit,  in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers, 

Must  stand  acknowledged  while  the  world  shall  stand, 

The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support,  and  ornament,  of  virtue’s  cause.” 

Influence,  exerted  at  so  many  different  points,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  so  favorable,  must  be  felt.  JSTo  one  speaks  under  so  many 
advantages  as  the  Christian  minister.  The  people  seated  amid  the 
quietude  of  the  temple,  here  at  least  for  the  time  being  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling.  The  holy  serenity  and  dim  religious  light 
hallow  the  place,  and  "whisper,  God  is  here.  He  dwelleth  in  His 
holy  temple,  let  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him.  He  who 
speaks  with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  upon  him,  comes  also  with  the 
consciousness  visible  that  he  is  not  speaking  his  own  words — his 
own  promises  or  his  own  threats.  The  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
accompanying  his  words  seems  to  say,  “the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it.”  And  then  his  subjects  too  are  clothed  with 
trembling  interest  to  all  who  hear  him  :  Sin,  redemption,  right¬ 
eousness,  judgment,  Heaven,  hell,  eternal  mercy  and  Love,  the 
cross,  life,  death  and  immortality.  All  that  is  awful  and  glorious 
in  time  or  eternity  crowd  around  him  to  clothe  his  message  with 
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interest  and  power.  No  one  pronounces  judgment  so  awful;  no 
one  speaks  promises  so  balmy  and  endearing  Sweep  away  the 
pulpit,  and  this  is  only  one  pan  of  the  moral  machinery  of  the  holy 
Sabbath,  and  we  may  say,  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  society 
generally,  Ichabod — thy  glory  is  departed.  The  Sabbath  is  indeed 
morally  excellent  and  grand,  with  its  thousand  voices,  ringing  into 
almost  every  ear  the  solemnity  of  Life,  Death,  and  Eternity. 

When  the  services  of  the  Sabbath  are  drawing  to  a  close,  many 
a  sweet  hope  is  cherished  that  was  not  cherished  before;  and  many 
a  rankling  care  is  cradled  to  rest.  Many  a  despairing  heart  has 
seen  the  bow  of  promise  and  rejoiced ;  and  many  a  bruised  reed 
has  received  the  holy  oil.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  have  sat  at  the  same  banquet 
and  are  filled  without  money  and  without  price  by  Ilim,  to  whom 
the  rich  and  the  poor  are  all  alike.  It  is  a  sight  which  angels  view 
with  delight. 

And  how  softly  the  day-light  fades  away 

‘Like  summer  evening’s  latest  sigh, 

That  shuts  the  rose.” 

Oh  tell  me,  ye  who  have  felt  it,  is  there  an  hour  in  all  life’s  toil¬ 
some  way  that  has  so  much  of  heaven  in  it  as  this?  The  heavinga 
which  swell  the  heart’s  innermost  foldings  seem  like  a  blissful  wave 
from  eternity’s  ocean,  and 

“We  feel  what  we  cannot  all  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal.” 

At  such  moments  of  fullness  the  soul  seems  caught  up  in  the  vis¬ 
ions  of  faith,  and  dissolves  in  the  raptures  of  heaven. 

Is  there  a  time  when  moments  flow, 

More  peacefully  than  all  beside  ; 

It  is  of  all  the  times  below, 

*  A  Sabbath  eve  in  Summer  tide. 

Oh,  then  the  setting  sun  smiles  fair, 

And  all  below,  and  all  above, 

The  different  forms  of  nature  wear 
One  universal  garb  of  love. 

% 

And  then  the  peace  that  Jesus  beams, 

The  life  of  grace,  the  death  of  sin, 

With  nature’s  placid  woods  and  streams, 

Is  peace  without,  and  peace  within. 

Delightful  scene  !  a  world  at  rest ! 

A  God  all  love,  no  grief  nor  fear  ; 

A  heavenly  hope,  a  peaceful  breast, 

A  smile  unsullied  by  a  tear. 

If  heaven  be  ever  felt  below, 

A  scene  so  heavenly,  sure,  as  this, 

May  cause  a  heart  on  earth  to  know 
Some  fortaste  of  celestial  bliss. 
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NAPOLEON  THE  GBEAT  A  MYTH. 


It  is  well  known,  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  latest  fashions  of  infidelity,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  that  our  Saviour,  Jes  s  Christ,  was  not  a  real  person,  but  a  Myth. 
— the  mere  ideal  embodiment  of  certain  myt*  ological  hints.  The  following  arti¬ 
cle,  translated  from  “  The  Couiier  Des  Etats-Unis,”  showing  that  Napoleon  was 
also  a  mere  Myth,  is  an  imitation  of  the  arguments,  or  fancies  rather,  of  the 
Straussean  school;  and  is  instructive  as  furnishing  a  specimen  of  the  learned 
nonsense  involved  in  this  kind  of  criticism,  and  as  showing  how  cheap  and  easy 
it  is  to  construct  this  kind  of  argument  against  Christianity.  The  article  is  by 
Dr.  J.  B.  Peres. — Editor  Guardian. 


Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten,  never  even  existed.  He  was  only  an  allegorical  personage,  the 
personification  of  the  Sun  ;  and  our  assertion  will  be  proved,  if  we 
make  it  plain  that  all  that  is  related  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  great  luminary. 

Let  us  see  then,  summarily,  what  we  are  told  concerning  this 
wonderful  man  : 

We  are  told : 

That  he  was  called  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

That  he  was  born  on  an  Island  of  the  Mediterranean. 

That  his  mother  was  named  Letitia. 

That  he  had  three  sisters  and  four  brothers,  of  whom  four  were 
kings. 

That  he  had  two  wives,  one  of  whom  brought  him  a  son. 

That  he  put  an  end  to  a  great  revolution. 

That  he  had  under  him  sixteen  marshals,  twelve  of  whom  were 
in  actual  service. 

That  he  was  triumphant  in  the  South,  but  was  overcome  in 
the  North. 

That  at  last,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  which  he  commen¬ 
ced  in  the  East,  he  departed,  disappearing  in  the  Western  seas. 

It  remains  then  to  be  seen,  whether  these  different  particulars 
are  borrowed  from  the  Sun  ?  And  we  hope  that  whoever  reads 
this  article  will  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  truth.  In  the  first 
place,  every  one  knows  that  the  Sun  was  named  Apollon  (Apollo';, 
by  the  poets;  now  the  difference  between  Apollon  and  Napoleon, 
is  not  great,  and  will  appear  still  more  trifling,  when  we  trace 
back  the  meaning  of  these  words  to  their  origin. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  the  word  Apollon  means  destroyer;  and  it' 
appears  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  Sun  by  the  Greeks,  on 
account  of  the  injury  he  caused  them  before  Troy,  wdien  a  large 
portion  of  their  army  perished,  through  the  excessive  heat  and 
contagion  which  resulted  from  it  at  the  time  of  the  outrage  com¬ 
mitted.  ly  Agamemnon  upon  Chryses,  the  Priest  of  the  Sun,  as 
may  be  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer;  and  the 
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brilliant  imagination  of  the  Grecian  poets  transformed  the  rays  of 
the  luminary  into  flaming  darts,  which  the  enraged  god  hurled  on 
every  side,  and  which  would  have  completely  destroyed  the  Greeks, 
had  they  not,  to  appease  his  wrath,  set  at  liberty  Chryseis,  the 
daughter  of  Chryses. 

It  is  probable  that  it  was  at  that  time,  and  for  that  reason,  that 
the  Sun  was  named  Apollon.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  caused  such  a  name  to  be  given  to  the  great  lumin¬ 
ary,  it  is  undoubted  that  it  means  destroyer.  Now  Apollon  is  the 
same  word  as  Apolion — they  are  derived  from  apollyo  or  apoliof 
two  Greek  verbs,  which  are  identical,  and  which  signify,  to  de¬ 
stroy,  to  kill,  to  exterminate.  So  that,  had  the  pretended  hero  of 
our  age  been  called  Apolion ,  he  would  have  had  the  same  name  fls 
the  Sun,  and  would  have  fulfilled  besides  all  the  meaning  of  the 
word  :  for  he  is  described  to  us  as  the  greatest  destro}’er  of  men 
that  ever  existed.  But  this  personage  is  called  Napoleon,  and  con¬ 
sequently  has  in  his  name  an  initial  letter,  which  is  not  found  in 
the  name  of  the  Sun.  Yes,  there  is  an  additional  letter,  and  even 
another  syllable.  For,  according  to  the  inscriptions  engraved  in 
all  parts  of  Paris,  the  true  name  of  this  pretended  hero  was  Nea- 
poleonov  Neapolion.  This  is  what  may  be  seen  conspicuously  up¬ 
on  the  column  in  Place  Yendomc. 

Now  this  additional  syllable  makes  not  the  slightest  difference. 
This  syllable  is  Greek,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  word,  and,  in  Greek,  ne 
or  nai ,  is  one  of  the  strongest  affirmatives  which  we  render  by  the 
words,  verily,  trul}'-.  Whence  it  follows  that  Napoleon  means  the 
true  destroyer,  the  veritable  Apollon.  That  is  then  truly  the  Sun. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  other  name  ?  What  connection  can 
the  word  Bonaparte  have  with  the  great  luminary?  At  first  this 
is  not  perceptible ;  but  as  we  see  at  least  that,  as  bonaparte  signi¬ 
fies  the  good  part,  it  must  refer  to  something  which  has  two  parts 
— one  good,  the  other  bad;  to  something,  which,  moreover,  has 
relation  to  the  sun  Napoleon.  Now  nothing  has  more  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Sun,  than  the  effects  of  his  diurnal  revolution  ; 
these  effects  arc  the  day  and  the  night,  light  and  darkness.  The 
light  which  is  produced  by  his  presence,  and  the  darkness  which 
prevails  in  his  absence.  It  is  an  allegory  borrowed  from  the  Per¬ 
sians.  It  is  the  Empire  of  Orimaze  and  Arimane,  the  empire  of 
light  and  darkness,  the  empire  of  good  and  bad  spirits.  And  it  is 
to  these  last,  to  the  spirits  of  evil  to  whom  were  consigned  those 
to  whom  the  imprecation,  am  in  malum  partem,  was  addressed. 
And  if  by  mala  parte,  darkness  was  understood,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  by  bona  parte,  is  meant  the  light.  If  is  the  day  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  night.  So  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  name  has 
reference  to  the  Sun,  especially  when  it  is  seen  connected  vith 
Napoleon,  who  is  the  Sun  himself,  as  we  have  already  proved. 

2.  Apollon,  according  to  the  Grecian  mythology,  was  born  in  an 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  (in  the  isle  of  Delos);  so  Napoleon 
was  said  to  have  been  born  in  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Corsica  was  chosen  in  preference,  because  the  situation  of  Corsica, 
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relatively  to  France,  where  he  was  to  reign,  best  conforms  to  the 
situation  of  Delos,  relatively  to  Greece,  where  Apollon  had  his 
principle  temples  and  oracles. 

Pausanias,  it  is  true,  calls  Apollon  an  Egyptian  Divinity;  but  to 
have  been  an  Egyptian  Divinity,  it  was  only  necessary  that  he 
should  have  been  esteemed  as  a  god ;  and  this  is  what  was  meant 
by  Pausanias;  he  meant  that  the  Egyptians  adored  him,  and  that 
helps  still  more  to  establish  the  connection  between  Bapoleon  and 
the  Sun  ;  for  we  are  told  that  in  Egypt,  Napoleon  was  regarded  as 
one  invested  with  a  supernatural  character,  as  the  friend  of  Ma¬ 
homet  ;  and  that  there  he  received  homage,  which  strongly  savor¬ 
ed  of  adoration. 

•  8.  It  is  pretended  that  his  mother  was  named  Letitia.  But  by 
the  name  Letitia ,  which  means  joy ,  it  was  intended  to  designate 
Aurora,  whose  nascent  light  sheds  joy  over  all  nature  ;  Aurora, 
who,  as  say  the  poets,  ushers  the  Sun  into  the  world,  opening  with 
her  rosy  fingers  the  portals  of  the  East.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked  that,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the 
mother  of  Apollon  was  named  Leto.  But  if  from  Leto,  the  Bo- 
mans  made  Latona,  the  brother  of  Apollon,  it  was  preferred  in  our 
time  to  make  from  it  Letitia ,  because  Letitia  is  the  substantive  of 
the  verb  laetor  or  the  obsolete  laeteo,  which  means  to  inspire  with 
joy.  It  is  certain  then  that  Letitia  is  taken  like  her  son  from  the 
Grecian  mjThology. 

4.  After  what  is  related  to  us  of  the  three  sisters  of  this  sun  of 
Letitia,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  the  three  Graces,  who, 
with  the  Muses,  their  companions,  formed  the  ornament  and  the 
charm  of  the  court  of  Apollon,  their  brother. 

5.  We  are  told  that  this  modern  Apollon  had  four  brothers. 
Now  these  four  brothers  are  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  as  we 
are  about  to  prove.  But  first,  let  no  one  be  surprised  at  seeing  the 
seasons  represented  by  males  rather  than  by  females.  That  should 
not  appear  even  strange,  for  in  French,  of  the  four  seasons  in  the 
year,  one  alone  is  feminine,  Autumn;  and  moreover,  with  respect 
to  that,  our  grammarians  are  at  variance.  But  in  Latin  autumnus 
is  no  more  feminine  than  the  other  seasons ;  so  we  meet  with  no 
difficulty  in  that  respect.  The  four  brothers  of  Napoleon  can 
properly  represent  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  what  follows 
will  prove  that  they  actually  did  represent  them.  Of  the  four 
brothers  of  Napoleon,  three,  we  are  told,  were  kings;  and  these 
kings  were  Spring  who  reigns  over  flowers;  Summer,  who  reigns 
over  the  harvests;  and  Autumn  who  reigns  over  fruits.  And  as 
these  three  seasons  hold  everything  from  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  sun,  we  are  told  that  of  the  four  brothers  of  Napoleon,  there 
was  one  who  was  not  a  king ;  this  is  because,  of  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year,  there  is  one  which  has  dominion  over  nothing;  this  is 
Winter. 

But  if,  to  strengthen  our  parallel,  it  is  pretended  that  Winter  is 
not  without  his  empire,  and  it  is  desired  to  attribute  to  him  the 
sorry  princedom  of  the  snows  and  frosts,  which  in  this  dreary  sea- 
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sod,  whiten  our  fields,  our  answer  will  be  prepared.  This  is,  we 
would  say,  what  was  intended  to  be  signified  by  the  vain  and 
ridiculous  principality  with  which  it  is  pretended  that  this  brother 
of  Napoleon  was  invested  after  the  overthrow  of  his  whole  family, 
a  principality  which  was  attached  to  the  village  of  Canino,  m  pref¬ 
erence  to  every  other,  because  Canino  is  derived  from  cani,  which 
signifies  the  white  hairs  of  frosty  age,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sea¬ 
son  of  Winter.  For  in  the  eyes  of  the  poets,  the  frosts  which 
crown  our  hill-tops  represent  their  hair,  and  when  Winter  covers 
them  with  his  frosts,  they  are  the  whitened  hairs  of  falling  nature, 
in  the  old  age  of  the  year  : 

‘•Cum  gelilus  crescit  canis  in  montibus  humor.” 

So  the  pretended  Prince  of  Canino  is  but  Winter  personified  ; 
Winter,  which  commences  when  nothing  remains  to  us  of  the  oth¬ 
er  three  fine  seasons,  and  when  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  our  regions,  which  are  invaded  by  the  fierce  children  of  the 
North,  a  name  which  the  poets  give  to  the  winds,  which,  coming 
from  those  countries,  despoil  our  landscapes  of  their  pleasing  col¬ 
ors  and  cover  them  with  a  frosty  whiteness.  This  has  furnished 
the  subject  for  the  fabulous  invasion  of  the  people  of  the  North 
into  France,  after  the  departure  of  the  fabulous  Napoleon,  when 
they  carried  a  flag  of  divers  colors,  which  waved  over  the  land  but 
to  disappear,  substituting  for  it  one  of  white. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  that  this  is  but  an  emblem  of 
the  frosts  which  the  winds  of  the  North  bring  to  us  during  the 
season  of  winter,  in  place  of  the  pleasing  colors  with  which  the 
sun  clothes  our  countries,  before  by  his  departure  he  is  removed 
from  us.  In  all  these  things  it  is  easy  to  see  the  analogy  with  the 
ingenious  fables  which  have  been  invented  in  our  times. 

6.  According  to  these  same  fables,  Napoleon  had  two  wives  ;  so 
have  two  wives  been  given  to  the  Sun.  These  two  wives  of  the 
Sun,  were  the  Moon  and  the  Earth  ;  the  Moon,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  (Plutarch  is  our  authority)  and  the  Earth,  according  to 
the  Egyptians;  with  this  remarkable  difference  that,  by  one  (the 
Moon),  the  sun  had  no  offspring,  and  that  by  the  other  he  had  a 
son,  one  son  only.  Hours,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  that  is  to  say 
of  the  Sun  and  ihe  Earth,  ( Historie  du  Ceil,  tom.  1,  page  61).  This 
was  an  Egyptian  allegory,  in  which  the  child  Hours,  born  of  the 
Earth  made  fruitful  by  the  Sun,  represents  the  products  of  agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  the  birth  of  the  pretended  son  of  Napoleon  has  been 
placed  in  consequence  at  the  20th  of  March,  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
because  it  is  in  the  spring  that  the  products  of  Agriculture  first 
begin  to  be  developed. 

7.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  put  an  end  to  a  devastating  scourge 
which  terrorized  over  all  Frauce,  and  that  this  was  called  the  hy¬ 
dra  of  the  Eevolution.  Now  a  hydra  is  a  serpent,  of  what  sort  it 
matters  little,  especially  when  it  is  mentioned  in  a  mere  fable. 
This  is  the  serpent  Python,  an  enormous  .  serpent  that  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  terror  to  all  Greece,  which  monster  was  slain  by  Apollon. 
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This  was  his  first  exploit,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  told  that  Na¬ 
poleon  commenced  his  career  by  pul  ting  an  end  to  the  French 
Revolution,  which  is  as  fabulous  as  the  rest;  for  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  revolution  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  word  revolutus, 
which  signifi.es  a  serpent  revolving  or  coiled  upon  himself.  It  re¬ 
presents  the  serpent  Python  and  nothing  else. 

8.  The  celebrated  warrior  of  the  19th  century  is  said  to  have 
had  twelve  marshals  ot  his  empire,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
four  others  not  in  active  service.  Now,  the  former,  as  may  be 
easily  perceived,  are  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  marching  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  the  Sun,  Napoleon,  each  marshaling  a  division  of 
the  innumerable  army  of  stars,  which  is  designated  in  the  holy 
Word,  as  “  the  heavenly  host ”  and  which  is  separated  into  twelve 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Such 
are  the  twelve  marshals,  who,  according  to  these  fabulous  chroni¬ 
cles,  were  in  active  service,  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  and  the 
other  four  represented,  most  undoubtedly,  the  four  cardinal  points, 
which,  immovable  amid  the  general  motion,  are  well  characteriz¬ 
ed  by  the  inactivity  which  is  attributed  to  them. 

Thus,  all  these  marshals,  active  as  well  as  inactive,  are  beings 
purely  symbolical,  who  had  no  more  existence,  in  reality,  than 
their  chief. 

9.  We  are  told  that  this  leader  of  so  many  brilliant  armies,  had 
gloriously  overrun  the  countries  of  the  South  (Midi),  but  that,  hav¬ 
ing  penetrated  too  far  into  the  North,  he  could  not  there  maintain 
himself.  Now  all  this  perfectly  characterizes  the  course  of  the 
Sun. 

The  Sun,  every  one  knows,  reigns  supreme  in  the  South  (Midi)  as 
we  are  also  told  of  Napoleon.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  that 
after  the  vernal  equinox  the  Sun  attempts  to  gain  the  Northern 
regions,  leaving  behind  him  the  equator.  But  at  the  end  of  a 
march  of  three  months  over  these  countries,  he  encounters  the 
Northern  tropic,  which  forces  him  to  recede  and  retrace  his  steps 
towards  the  South,  below  the  tropic  of  cancer,  that  is  to  say  the 
u  crab,”  a  sign  to  which  this  name  has  been  given,  (says  Macro- 
bius)  to  express  the  retrograde  course  of  the  Sun  in  this  part  of 
the  heavens.  And  it  is  on  this  that  has  been  founded  the  imagin¬ 
ary  expedition  towards  the  North,  towards  Moscow,  and  the  hu¬ 
miliating  retreat  with  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  followed.  Thus 
all  that  is  related  to  us,  of  either  the  successes  or  reverses  of  this 
wonderful  warrior,  are  but  allusions  to  the  course  of  the  Sun. 

10.  Lastly,  and  this  scarcely  needs  explanation,  the  Sun  rises  in 
the  East  and  sets  in  the  West,  as  is  known  to*all.  But  to  many 
beholders,  the  Sun  appears  in  the  morning  to  emerge  from  the 
Eastern  waves,  and  in  the  evening  to  sink  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Occidental  seas.  Thus,  the  poets  elsewhere,  have  depicted  his 
rising  and  his  setting. 

And  this  is  all  we  are  to  understand  when  we  are  told  that  Na¬ 
poleon  approached  from  the  waters  of  the  East  (Egypt)  to  reign 
over  France,  and  that  he  disappeared  in  the  Western  seas,  alter  a 
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reign  of  twelve  years,  which  are  no  other  than  the  twelve  hours 
of  the  day,  during  which  the  Sun  shines  over  the  horizon. 

“  11  Ji’a  regne  qu’  un  jour.”  “  II is  empire  was  not  lor  a  day,” 
writes  the  author  of  JLes  Nouvelles  Alesseniennes,  in  speaking  of 
Napoleon — and  the  manner  in  which  he  describes  his  rise,  decline 
and  fall,  proves  that  this  charming  poet  saw,  with  us,  in  Napoleon 
merely  a  representation  of  the  Sun — and  he  was  nothing  else. 
This  is  proved  by  his  name,  by  the  name  ot  his  mother,  by  his 
three  sisters,  his  four  brothers,  his  two  wives,  his  son,  his  marshals 
and  his  exploits — it  is  proved  by  the  place  of  his  birth,  by  the  re¬ 
gion  whence  we  are  told  he  came  to  enter  upon  his  career  ol  pow¬ 
er,  by  the  length  of  time  his  dominion  endured,  by  the  countries 
he  subdued,  and  by  the  region  in  which  he  disappeared,  “  pale  and 
uncrowned  after  his  brilliant  course.”  (Casimir  Delavigne.) 

We  thus  have  proved  that  the  pretended  heio  of  our  age  was 
merely  an  allegorical  personage,  all  of  whose  attributes  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Sun — and  consequently  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  written  and  said,  never  even  existed  :  and 
the  error  into  which  so  many  have  fallen  arises  from  a  quid  pro 
quo — for  the  mythology  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  its  history. 


RESURRECTION  FLOWER. 


Dr.  Dick,  of  this  city,  has  in  his  possesion  an  extraordinary  floral 
production.  While  on  a  visit  to  Egypt,  inspecting  some  lead  and 
copper  mines  upon  the  Upper  Nile,  an  Arab  was  taken  ill,  and  the 
Doctor  rendered  him  medical  aid;  and  when  the  Arab  recovered, 
he  gave  the  Doctor  this  extraordinary  plant;  aDd  the  history  fur¬ 
nished  of  it  was,  that  it  was  taken  from  the  bosom  of  an  embalm¬ 
ed  Eg}'ptian  princess,  found  in  one  of  the  vaults  containing  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Coptic  royalty.  It  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  dry,  dead  sub¬ 
stance,  resembling  the  flattened  head  of  a  poppy,  or  the  cup  of  an 
acorn,  with  a  short,  woody  stem.  But  upon  placing  the  stem  in 
water,  the  corolla  begins  to  expand,  like  a  sunflower*  or  dahlia, 
and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  it  will  not  only  unfold,  but  it 
will  turn  its  entire  leaves  backward,  until  they  hang  downward  in 
a  fringe,  like  the  passion  flower,  leaving  an  exquisite  purple  heart 
exposed,  and  forming  a  blossom  of  symmetrical  beauty.  Since  it 
has  been  in  Dr.  Dick’s  possession  it  lias  blossomed  some  eight  or 
nine  hundred  times. 

Two  other  specimens  of  this  rare  flower  are  known  to  exist ;  one 
was  owned  by  the  celebrated  Baron  Humboldt,  and  the  other  by  a 
distinguished  European  savan.  Dr.  Dick’s  rational  theory  is,  that  it 
is  a  seminal  vessel,  and  may  drift  about,  with  its  seed  carefully  fold¬ 
ed  up,  for  ages  in  the  desert,  and  only  when  it  reaches  the  moist¬ 
ure  of  an  oasis  vegetates  and  blooms. 
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Mot  the  only  specimens,  neighbors  of  the  Banner  of  Light.  We 
can  illumine  you  a  little,  and  tell  you  that  the  California  Farmer's 
collection  has  two  specimens  of  the  JResurrection  Flower,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  are  as  rich  as  the  Baron  Humboldt  and  the  distinguished 
European  savan,  and  California  will  always  have  her  share  of  rare 
and  beautiful  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world. — California  Far¬ 
mer. 


LITTLE  WHITE  LILY. 


Little  White  Lily 
Sat  by  a  stone, 

Drooping  and  waiting, 

Till  the  sun  shone, 

Little  white  Lily 
Sunshine  has  fed ; 

Little  white  Lily 
Is  lifting  her  head. 

Little  white  Lily 
Said  “It  is  good  ; 

Little  white  Lily’s 
Clothing  and  food.” 

Little  white  Lily, 

Drest  like  a  bride  ! 

Shining  with  whiteness, 
And  crowned  beside  ! 

Little  white  Lily. 
Droopeth  with  pain, 

Waiting  and  waiting 
For  the  wet  rain. 

Little  white  Lily 
Holdeth  her  cup ; 

Lain  is  fast  falling, 

And  filling  it  up. 

Little  white  Lily 
Said  “Good  again, 

When  1  am  thirsty 
To  have  nice  rain  ; 

Now  I  am  stronger, 

N ow  I  am  cool ; 

Heat  cannot  burn  me, 

My  veins  are  so  fulk” 

Little  white  Lily 
Smells  very  sweet ; 

On  her  head  sunshine, 
Eain  at  her  feet. 

“Thanks  to  the  sunshine, 
Thanks  to  the  rain  1 

Little  white  Lily 
Is  happy  again  V 
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“SATURDAY  NIGHT.” 


BY  KARL. 


Ever  since  the  curse  of  the  Almighty — “In  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread,” — fell  upon  his  ears,  man  has  been 
doomed  to  toil.  And  yet  that  curse  has  proved  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise,  and  he  who  gains  the  victory  over  it  by  his  own  strong  arm 
and  will,  is  alone  happy — is  alone  woithy  of  a  crown  of  honor. 
To  labor  is  to  live,  and  no  bread  is  so  sweet  as  that  fairly  earned 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  or  the  “sweat  of  the  brain.”  Conscious 
of  the  true  dignity  of  his  position,  the  toil-worn  child  of  Adam 
greets  the  rising  sun,  turns  to  his  allotted  task  with  a  willing  heart 
bears  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  then  hails  the  approach 
of  evening  with  a  fullness  of  joy,  of  which  the  idler  and  mere  seek¬ 
er  after  pleasure  can  form  no  conception.  Thus,  day  after  day,  he 
toils  and  toils,  and  evening  after  evening  seeks  his  wonted  rest, 
until  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  week — the  “ever  welcomed  Satur¬ 
day  Night,” — which  is  like  the  benediction  that  closes  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary ;  for  upon  this  night  the  blessing  of  God  is  invoked 
upon  the  finished  work  of  the  past  six  days.  ■  Its  associations  are 
sweet  and  ever  dear.  It  not  only  affords  rest  for  the  weary  head 
and  weary  limbs,  but  it  tells  us  of  the  speedy  coming  ot  rest  for 
the  weary  soul.  It  gives  us  time  to  reflect  upon  the  past,  to  recall 
its  pleasures  and  its  misdeeds,  and  to  review  all  that  we  have 
thought,  said,  and  done  during  the  week  ;  time  to  form  plans  for 
the  better  improvement  of  the  future  ;  and  time  also,  to  make  fit¬ 
ting  preparation  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Holy  Sabbath. 

The  merchant  welcomes  the  approach  of  Saturday  Night,  as, 
with  thankful  smile,  he  closes  his  ledger,  shuts  to  the  vault  door, 
turns  the  key  in  the  lock,  and,  with  joyful  step,  hastens  home. 
The  sturdy  blacksmith  welcomes  it  as  he  heaves  the  last  stroke 
upon  his  anvil,  and  with  an  air  of  relief,  lays  aside  his  hammer  and 
leathern  apron.  But  to  none,  perhaps,  does  it  bring  more  delight 
than  to  the  humble  tiller  of  the  soil.  At  the  setting  of  the  sun  he 
leaves  the  scenes  of  his  labors  and  returns  to  his  quiet  and  lowly 
abode,  there  to  enjoy  a  season  of  rest,  mingled  with  pleasure. 
Burns  has  drawn  the  picture  with  the  hand  of  a  master  in  his 
poem  entitled — “The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.” 

There  he  tells  how —  r 

y  f 

The  toil  worn  cotter  frae  his  labor  goes — ” 

to  hear  again  the  prattle  of  the  “expected  wee  things,”  who  come 
to  meet  him;  of  his  “thriftie  wife’s  smile”  as  she  beholds  his  ap¬ 
proach  ;  of  the  “elder  bairns”  dropping  in  ;  and  of  Jenny  whose 
“flush  of  face”  and  “sparkle  of  e’e”  betray  tho  reason  of  the  rap  at 
the  door.  How  when — - 
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“The  cheerfu’  srpper  done  wi’  serious  face, 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide; 

The  sire  turns  o’er  with  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha’  bible,  once  his  father’s  pride ; 

and  how — 

“The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page,” 

and — 

“kneeling  before  heaven’s  Eternal  King,” 

“The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  hvsband  prays 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days.” 

Is  not  this  a  grand  scene — a  fit  subject  for  the  poet  and  the 
painter?  The  whole  household  upon  bended  knee,  seeking  pardon 
for  their  sins,  asking  for  protection  during  the  night,  invoking  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  all,  and  supplicating  for  a  due  preparation  of 
heart  to  spend  aright  the  coping  Day  of  Best.  It  is  here  the 
humble  cotter  dwells.  Here  he  sits,  with  an  air  of  independence, 
in  the  midst  of  bis  family,  and  counts  it  his  highest  pleasure  to  re¬ 
call  the  seences  of  by-gone  days  and  to  teach  his  little  ones  how  to 
live  and  how  to  die.  This  is  his  wealth,  this  his  pomp  and  pride — 
a  bright  and  happy  example  to  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
riches  in  a  worldly  sense.  Truly 

“The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind.” 

Like  the  Saturday  Night  at  the  close  of  the  week,  there  is  one 
also  at  the  close  of  life.  The  good  old  man,  full  of  years,  with  his 
day’s  work  well  done,  having  left  behind  him  all  its  toils  and  its 
trials — its  burdens  and  its  sorrows,  sits  down  in  the  calm  evening 
of  his  days  to  enjoy  a  season  of  repose  and  await  the  time  when 
his  great  change  shall  come,  and  when  he  shall  enter  upon  the  rest 
of  an  eternal  Sabbath.  The  Scriptures  say — “Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.” 

But  the  grandest  of  all  is  the  Saturday  Night  of  the  World— the 
final  consummation  of  all  things;  when  the  drama  of  History  shall 
reach  its  last  act;  when  the  curtain  of  an  everlasting  night  shall 
descend  upon  the  scene  of  human  toils  and  labors  ;  when  the  world 
and  all  that  is  therein,  shall  be  dissolved;  when  the  beautiful  and 
powerful  cities  with  all  their  pomp  and  magnificence  shall  be  de¬ 
stroyed;  when  the  sun  shall  fade,  the  earth  become  tenantless,  and 
what  now  is  shall  be  no  more  ;  and  when  the  last  trump  shall 
sound,  the  graves  open,  and  the  sea  give  up  its  dead,  and  those 
who  slept  in  peace  shall  rise.  Then  shall  follow  an  eternal  Sabbath 
— rest  from  the  toils  and  labors  of  earth — freedom  from  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  the  Evil  One — rest  from  the  pains  and  diseases  of  the 
frail  body. 

Laving  these  reflections  upon  Saturday  Night — as  a  time  for  re¬ 
flection — and  as  the  closing  up  of  the  sojourn  here,  each  one  should 
make  proper  use  of  it  in  its  two-fold  meaning.  First,  to  spend 
with  advantage  that  of  each  week.  Second,  to  follow  the  precepts 
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and  commands  of  God’s  Holy  Word,  and  lead  a  sober  and  religious 
life — having  trust  in  God  and  faith  in  Christ,  so  that  the  blessed 
privilege  of  spending  that  eternal  Sabbath  with  those  who  are  heirs 
of  the  crown  of  righteousness,  may  be  inherited. 

Doing  this,  and  with  these  assurances,  all  may  ever  welcome  as 
a  time  of  rest  and  reflection  the  return  of  Saturday  Night. 


ODE  TO  MAY  MORNING. 


BY  E.  E.  H. 


Morn  that  the  lovers  love, 

Meeting  in  leafing  grove 
Birds  that  are  mated  as  happy  as  they  ; 

Far  through  the  mossy  woods, 

Op’ning  the  flower  buds, 

Rosy  with  blushes  thou’rt  fleeing  away  ! 

Swift  as  the  wind  you  pass 
Over  the  tender  grass 

Panting  with  haste  to  return  to  our  view  ; 

Yet-  thy  light  step  is  heard 
Where  the  brown-sparrow  bird 
Scatters  his  notes  midst  the  silvery  dew. 

Haste  in  thy  winged  flight — 

Haste  with  thy  golden  light — 

Haste  to  the  spot  where  the  lov’d  ones  will  meet; 
Waft  with  thv  gentle  breeze 
Odors  of  budding  trees 

Round  their  fair  forms  in  the  cherished  retreat. 
Waken  the  timid  thrush 
Out  of  his  hiding  bush, 

Making  him  chant  with  a  glorious  strain, 

Give  to  the  tinkling  brook 
Smiles  from  thy  sunny  look. 

Welcoming  back  the  sweet  spring-time  again. 

Tell  to  the  one  I  love, 

Under  the  leafing  grove, 

That  I  forget  not  affection’s  dear  vow  ; 

Warm  with  a  sigh  of  bliss 
Give  her  this  fervent  kiss 
Which  for  her  lips  I  am  giving  thee  now. 

Swift  as  thy  winged  flight, 

Beauteous  in  golden  light 
Bummer  will  hurry  and  ripen  the  grain  ; 

Then  at  the  bridal  call, 

Just  ere  the  the  crimson  Fall 
Tinges  the  leaf,  I’ll  be  with  her  again. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 


Prof  Ellicott,  in  the  introductory  lecture  of  his  course  on  the 
Life  of  Christ,  gives  in  a  note  the  following  condensed  summary  of 
the  principal  points  in  which  the  four  evangelical  narratives  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  : 

1.  In  regard  to  their  external  features  and  characteristics  : 

The  point  of  view  of  the  first  Gospel  is  mainly  Israelitic;  of  the 
second,  Gentile;  of  the  third,  universal;  of  the  fourth,  Christian. 

The  general  aspect,  and,  so  to  speak,  physiognomy  of  the  first, 
mainly,  is  Oriental ;  of  the  second,  Roman  ;  of  the  third,  Greek;  of 
the  fourth,  spiritual. 

The  style  of  the  first  is  stately  and  rhythmical;  of  the  second, 
terse  and  precise;  of  the  third,  calm  and  copious;  of  the  fourth, 
artless  and  colloquial. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  first  is  symmetry  ;  of  the 
second,  compression  ;  of  the  third,  order;  of  the  fourth,  system. 

The  thought  and  language  of  the  first  are  both  Hebraistic ;  of  the 
third,  both  Hellenistic ;  while  in  the  second  the  thought  is  often 
Occidental,  though  the  language  is  Hebraistic  ;  and  in  the  fourth 
the  language  is  Hellenistic,  but  the  thought  Hebraistic. 

2.  In  respect  to  their  subject-matter  and  contents  : 

In  the  first  Gospel  we  have  narrative;  in  the  second,  memoirs; 
in  the  third,  history;  in  the  fourth,  dramatic  portraiture. 

In  the  first  we  have  often  the  record  of  events  in  their  accom¬ 
plishment;  in  the  second,  events  in  their  detail ;  in  the  third, 
events  in  their  connection ;  in  the  fourth,  events  in  relation  to  the 
teaching  springing  from  them. 

Thus  in  the  first  we  more  often  meet  wdth  the  notice  of  impres¬ 
sions  ;  in  the  second,  of  facts ;  in  the  third,  of  motives  ;  in  the  fourth, 
of  words  spoken. 

And  lastly,  the  record  of  the  first  is  mainly  collective  and  often 
antithetical;  of  the  second,  graphic  and  circumstantial;  of  the 
third,  didactic  and  reflective;  of  the  fourth,  selective  and  supple¬ 
mental. 

3.  In  respect  to  their  portraiture  of  our  Lord ,  the  first  Gospel 
presents  him  to  us  mainly  as  the  Messiah;  the  second  mainly  as 
the  God-man  ;  the  third,  as  the  Redeemer ;  the  fourth,  as  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God. 


What  sort  of  homes  drunkenness  makes  :  “Houses  without  win¬ 
dows  ;  gardens  without  fences ;  fields  without  tillage ;  barns  without 
roofs  ;  children  without  clothing,  principles,  morals,  or  manners 
so  Hr.  Franklin  says. 
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EDITORIAL  GREETING. 


Here  is  the  Guardian  again !  It  has  risen  fresh  and  cheerful  from 
the  fire  of  its  tribulation. 

The  chivalrous  rebels  burnt  the  printing  office,  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Guardian,  the  August  number,  already  finished,  and  in  the  bindery,  up¬ 
wards  of  $42,000  of  property  belonging  to  the  church,  several  hundred 
houses,  some  of  them  belonging  to  widows,  innumerable  heir-looms  and 
keep-sakes  cherished  by  their  owners,  and,  in  all,  about  two  millions  worth 
of  property  for  citizens  of  Chambersburg  vmd  McCausland,  like  the  man 
that  burnea  the  Alexandria  library  centuriekago,  has 

“  Damned  himself  to  infamous  fame,” 

and  treasured  up  for  himself,  in  his  own  conscience,  a  dark  and  terrible 
memory,  which,  if  he  is  not  wholly  a  brute,  will  haunt  him  to  his  grave, 
and  beyond  it. 

But  the  editor  of  the  Guardian  is  not  burnt.  The  printer  is  not 
burnt.  The  friends  of  our  magazine  are  not  burnt.  Hence,  here  it  is 
again.  It  has  no  idea  of  dying  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  its 
age;  much  less  shall  it,  by  the  help  of  God,  die  at  the  hands  of  men  whose 
hearts  are  stained  with  treason  against  the  free  flag  of  the  glorious  old 
Union,  and  whose  barbaric  hands  can  put  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  to 
an  unoffending  town  in  which  their  own  wounded,  after  the  battle  of  Get¬ 
tysburg,  were  kindly  nursed  by  the  faithful  women  who  were  driven  from 
their  houses  while  the  flames  clasped  their  merciless  hands  over  their 
heads. 

No,  no.  Here  it  is  again!  Like  the  fabled  Phoenix  of  Arabia,  it  rises 
out  of  the  ashes.  The  only  point  of  difference  is  that  the  legendary  Phoe¬ 
nix  built  its  own  funeral  pile,  while  for  our  Guardian  it  was  done  by 
rebel  hands.  But  ever  since  the  enemies  of  Christ,  who  stood  guard  at 
his  tomb,  were  not  able,  even  by  aid  of  the  great  stone  that  was  rolled 
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against  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  to  keep  buried  what  ought  to  live  again, 
it  is  a  fixed  principle  that  wicked  men  are  not  able  permanently  to  destroy 
that  which  is  consecrated  to  the  furtherance  of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  the 
world.  The  Phoenix  fable  was  but  the  shadow  of  an  eternal  truth.  Be¬ 
sides  ihe  myth  of  the  Phoenix,  the  oriental  mythology  tells  the  story  of 
the  roses  of  Zillah,  which  sprang  up  out  of  the  ashes  of  martyred  inno¬ 
cence,  and  the  occidental  legendary  lore  records  that  the  nightingale  first 
learned  to  sing  its  unsurpassable  song  by  being  wounded  in  a  bush  of 
thorns — the  cry  of  its  own  pain  revealed  to  it  its  wonderful  latent  capa¬ 
city.  So  ever.  Life  comes  out  of  death.  The  grain  which  makes  the 
nourishing  loaf,  bounds  forth  from  under  the  stroke  of  the  tribidum ,  and 
through  adversity  lies  the  royal  road  to  prosperity  and  success.  This  may 
the  Guardian  realize — and  with  it  our  beloved  fatherland,  as  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  it  surely  shall  in  due  time. 

Our  Guardian,  having,  in  the  providence  of  God,  come  to  have  its 
home  among  a  new  people,  it  becomes  us  to  make  our  best  bow  to  the  good 
city  of  Philadelphia.  How  we  travel !  Having  been  born  in  Lewisburg, 
the  Guardian  lived  there  only  one  year.  Removing  to  Lancaster,  he 
spent  there  twelve  years  of  his  boyhood.  His  home  in  Chambersburg  ex¬ 
tended  only  over  one  year  and  a  half.  Being  now  only  fourteen  and  a 
half,  he  is  rather  young,  as  yet,  to  try  his  fortune  amid  the  temptations  of 
city  life ;  yet  his  past  trailing  and  conduct  leads  us  to  hope  he  may  con¬ 
tinue  his  good  behavior,  and  prosper.  Having  all  his  life  been  a  country 
lad,  he  may  not  know  all  the  mannerisms  which  characterize  city  life; 
but  we  hope  honesty,  modesty,  and  good-breeding,  may  help  him  to  make 
himself  always  agreeable. 

While  he  had  his  home  in  Chambersburg  the  Guardian  was  kindly 
treated.  During  that  year  and  a  half  he  nearly  doubled  his  subscription 
list,  and  had  every  prospect  of  increased  success.  May  he  continue  to 
make  friends  in  his  new  home.  True  friendship  sticks  only  the  closer  in 
adversity.  The  truth  ot  this'Ve  hope  the  Guardian  will  resize  in  its 
present  loss  and  consequent  need. 

We  shall  be  thankful  if  those  who  have  so  often  favored  this  magazine 
before,  will  in  the  present  juncture  give  their  valuable  service  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  its  subscription  list.  3Xay  we  hear  good  news  from  many. 


Sepulchre — Cemetery. — The  word  sepulchre,  comes  from  sepclio ,  to 
bury.  It  is  the  place  where  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being  is  consigned, 
whether  it  be  in  the  ground  or  an  excavation  in  the  rocks. 

The  word  cemetery  comes  from  Koimao ,  to  sleep.  It  is  the  sleeping 
place. 

Christianity  has  turned  the  sepulchre  into  cemetery  ;  assuring  us,  as  it 
does,  that  those  who  die  in  J esus,  sleep  in  Him,  awaiting  a  future  awaken¬ 
ing,  in  augmented  vigor  and  renovated  powers.  To  the  Christian  the 
grave  should  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  “  calm  and  undisturbed  repose” 
after  a  life  of  toil,  with  the  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection. 
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TRUE  FREEDOM. 


BY  W.  E.  K. 


Many  suppose  that  freedom  consists  in  the  ability  to  do  what  one 
pleases.  This  definition  would  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  having  affixed 
to  it  the  additional  clause,  provided  one  always  pleases  to  do  what  is  right. 
He  only  is  the  true  freeman  who  cheerfully  follows  that  which  is  good, 
and  instinctively  avoids  that  which  is  evil. 

Why  does  a  man  choose  the  wrong?  Not  wholly  because  there  is  a 
sort  of  pleasure  in  it,  because  wickedness  is  sweet  in  the  mouth,  aud  is 
hid  under  the  tongue.  For  every  one  knows  who  has  tried  it,  that  in  the 
mouth  it  may  be  sweet  as  honey,  but  in  the  belly  as  bitter  as  wormwood. 
When  the  better  judgment  and  the  voice  of  conscience  obtain  the  su¬ 
premacy,  as  they  sometimes  will,  even  the  most  hardened  is  forced  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  there  is  ncfthing  really  good,  or  permanently  desirable, 
either  in  sin  itself,  or  in  its  dreadful  consequences.  “For  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death. ”  Why,  then,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  does  he  still  make  it  an 
object  of  pursuit?  The  reason  is,  the  awful  fact,  that  he  is  under  the 
control  of  a  power  utterly  foreign  to  his  true  nature  as  a  creature  of  God, 
which  is  bringing  him  down  to  the  dust.  Where  is  now  his  freedom  ? 
“  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey,  his 
servants  ye  are  whom  ye  obey?”  So  said  St.  Paul,  but  a  greater  than 
Paul  also  once  said,  “Whosoever  committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin.” 

Of  this  truth  the  drunkard  furnishes  a  mournful  example.  In  his  so¬ 
ber  moments  he  sees  his  worldly  business  prostrated,  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  impoverished,  his  own  body  shattered,  and  his  soul  endangered. 
But  his  will  has  become  so  enslaved  by  the  power  of  a  foreign  foe,  that 
he  is  utterly  unable  to  burst  his  chains,  and  he  takes  ever  deeper  draughts, 
though  he  knows  there  is  “  death  in  the  pot.”  All  who  live  in  sin  are  in 
a  similar  condition.  The  devil  leads  them  captive  at  his  will.  As  he  had 
complete  control  of  those  in  the  time  of  Christ  into  whom  he  bodily  en¬ 
tered,  speaking  with  their  mouths,  hearing  with  their  ears,  and  making 
use  of  their  hands  and  feet  for  his  own  hellish  ends,  so  now  he  has  such 
power  over  men’s  minds,  has  so  corrupted  their  nature,  and  perverted  their 
wills,  that  none  but  the  same  divine  power  as  was  then  brought  to  bear, 
can  burst  their  bands  asunder,  and  set  them  free  in  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God. 

To  be  free,  therefore,  there  is  but  one  path  in  which  we  may  walk. 
This  may  still  appear  paradoxical.  How  can  a  man  be  regarded  free  who 
is  constrained  to  pursue  but  one  fixed  course  !  All  apparent  contradiction 
will  vanish  by  keeping  in  mind  the  two  following  facts.  First,  the  one 
fixed  course,  which  we  must  pursue  in  order  to  be  free,  is  the  only  one 
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thaty^s  our  faculties,  and  powers,  and  is  the  only  one,  therefore,  in  which 
they  can  be  fully  brought  into  play,  and  thus  be  the  source  of  that  con¬ 
tinued  well-being,  satisfaction  and  delight,  which  the  benevolent  mind  of 
their  divine  Author  evidently  designed  in  their  creation.  Secondly,  it  is 
an  impulse  from  within  that  constrains  a  man  to  walk  in  this  path,  which, 
though  it  is  undeviating  in  its  tendency,  is  yet  but  the  cheerful  operation 
of  his  own  will.  These  truths  may  be. illustrated  by  the  consideration  of 
true  freedom  in  its  various  aspects. 

Political  freedom  is  possible  only  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
If  a  citizen  choose  to  violate  the  same,  he  loses  his  boasted  freedom  in 
the  felon’s  cell,  or  on  the  murderer’s  gallows!  Even  in  a  free  republic, 
where  all  of  proper  age  and  capacity  are  sovereigns,  no  man  can  do  as  he 
pleases,  unless  he  pleases  to  do  that  which  is  lawful.  To  be  free  citizens, 
and  to  enjoy  all  the  protection  and  blessings  of  government,  there  is  but 
one  path  in  which  we  must  walk. 

Bodily  freedom  is  consistent  only  with  a  careful  observance  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  man  who  chooses  to  neglect  or  infringe  the  same  brings 
upon  himself  the  sway  of  a  foreign  power,  in  the  shape  of  disease,  which 
rules  with  unsparing  hand.  All  the  parts  of  the  body  are  free  to  perform 
their  appropriate  functions,  and  be  thus  the  source  of  contentment  and 
peace,  when  the  man  undeviatingly  and  cheerfully  pursues  but  the  one 
course  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health. 

Moral  freedom  is  enjoyed  only  in  the  quiet  practice  of  virtue,  and  in 
obedience  to  all  its  requirements.  The  alternative  here  is  virtue,  with 
its  rewards  and  pleasures,  or  vice,  with  its  penalties  and  pains.  The  slavery 
induced  by  the  following  of  vice  is  most  abject  and  powerful.  Witness  the 
morbid  appetite  for  strong  drink,  the  inordinate  passion  for* gambling,  the 
miserable  habit  of  profane  swearing,  and  the  great  propensity  for  stealing, 
and  practising  all  sorts  of  fraud.  When  under  the  dominion  of  these,  or 
other  vices,  no  one  can  have  even  a  taste  of  that  comparative  freedom 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  virtuous  of  the  world. 

But  the  highest  form  of  freedom  is  spiritual,  or  Christian  freedom. 
This  indeed  involves  within  itself  every  other  form,  political,  bodily,  men¬ 
tal,  and  moral;  which,  without  this,  are  still  imperfect.  A  man  is  free 
in  this  sense,  who  not  only  avoids  what  is  displeasing  to  God,  but  finds  all 
his  delight  in  doing  His  will.  God  is  Himself  absolutely  free;  and  yet 
He  cannot  do  any  thing  but  that  which  is  good.  “Shall  not  the  judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right?”  Not  because  there  is  any  thing  outside  of  Him¬ 
self  that  limits  His  power.  He  is  a  limit  unto  Himself.  He  cannot,  in 
accordance  with  His  eternal  attributes  and  infinite  perfections,  choose  any 
thing  but  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  Now,  if  Christianity 
make  us  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  it  makes  us  partakers  of  the  di¬ 
vine  freedom.  As  we  become  holy  by  being  pervaded  with  the  life  of 
God  in  Christ,  so  do  we  also  in  the  same  way  become  free.  When  our 
wills  come  to  coincide  with  the  will  of  God,  when  we  can  bask  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  His  favor,  or  walk  in  the  light  of  His  countenance,  we  are  then, 
and  then  only,  truly  free.  For  it  is  only  then  that  all  our  powers  of  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  can  be  active  in  the  manner  and  direction  in  which  they 
were  designed  to  be  by  their  divine  Author,  and  thus  be  to  us  the  constant 
source  of  well-being,  satisfaction,  and  delight.  Exercised  in  any  other 
way,  or  occupying  any  other  position,  they  will  be  out  of  place,  and  coming 
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into  perpetual  conflict  with  God,  the  world,  and  themselves — the  sad 
fruit  of  which  must  ever  be  discontent,  pain,  and  wo.  “An  enemy  hath 
done  this,” — the  great  adversary  of  God  and  man.  His  perverting  power 
will  be  more  or  less  effective  during  the  continuance  of  this  life,  so  that 
we  cannot  now  be  perfectly  free,  just  as  we  are  not  yet  completely  holy. 
But  in  the  promised  state  of  complete  redemption  of  body  and  soul,  when 
all  our  powers  shall  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  divine  will,  and  when 
troubled  no  more  with  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  or  the  prospect  of  a  fall, 
then  shall  we  rejoice  forever  in  the  glorious  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  us  free. 

“  O  glorious  hour  !  O  blest  abode  ! 

*  I  shall  be  near  and  like  my  God! 

And  flesh  and  sin  no  more  control 
The  sacred  pleasures  of  the  souk” 


A  PLEA  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  CHURCHES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  How  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  Hosts  !” — Ps.  lxxxiv.  1. 

It  is  not  certain,  exactly,  when,  or  by  whom,  the  beautiful  Psalm  from 
which  we  quote  under  our  caption,  was  composed.  Host  likely,  it  was 
written  by  some  pious  Levite  at  the  time  Sennacherib’s  army  lay  encamped 
around  the  Holy  City,  and  blocked  up  the  way  of  access  to  the  Temple. 
Then  the  pious  heart,  that  had  often  swelled  in  holiest  devotion  and  joy  in 
the  sanctuary,  standing  now  afar  off,  and  gazing  toward  that  place  which 
was  the  home  of  its  affections,  was  moved  to  exclaim:  “  How  amiable  are 
Thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  Hosts !” 

The  Psalmist  here  celebrates  the  amiableness,  the  loveliness,  the  beauty 
of  the  sanctuary.  His  feeling  of  admiration  is  kindled  into  rapturous  ex¬ 
pression,  in  the  contemplation  of  excellence.  His  heart  is  joyfully  en¬ 
livened  and  pleasantly  charmed  by  the  vision  of  God’s  temple. 

He  might  have  celebrated  its  holiness,  its  quietude,  its  solemnity,  or 
some  other  of  its  attributes,  and  this  is  done  in  some  other  Psalms ;  but 
what  at  this  time  excites  his  admiration,  is  its  beauty.  Xor  is  it  only  and 
alone  the  beauty  of  its  order,  of  its  service,  of  its  holiness,  which  calls  forth 
his  praise;  but  it  is  also  the  fact  of  its  external  and  material  adornings. 
He  speaks  of  the  tabernacle,  the  courts,  the  altars,  as  beautiful  and  amiable. 
There  was  a  beauty  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  sanctuary,  and  every 
thing  about  it  and  in  it,  which  had  fixed  itself  deep  in  the  affections  of  this 
pious  heart;  and  now  that  he  is  banished  from  it,  these  images  of  beauty 
still  rise  in  sad  yet  pleasant  remembrance  before  him,  and  stir  up  the  most 
ardent  longings  of  his  heart  to  behold  and  enjoy  them  again. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  beauty  of  the  sanctuary  had  not  only  deeply 
impressed  his  heart,  but  also  that  it  was  one  grand  element  in  that  power 
which  bound  his  heart  to  it  in  undying  remembrance  and  love. 
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We  propose  to  show  that  churches  ought  to  be  beautiful  places — that 
this  is  God’s  will,  and  that  much  benefit  results  to  the  worshipper  from 
the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  place  in  which  he  worships. 

In  saying  that  churches  ought  to  be  beautified,  we  do  not  say  that  this 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  God  cannot  be  acceptably  worshipped  in 
an  humble  sanctuary ;  for  there  are  cases  where  the  poverty  of  the  people 
forbids  all  ornament.  In  this  respect  God  only  requires  according  as  he 
has  given.  As  offerings,  God  of  old  required  only  doves  from  the  poor, 
while  he  required  lambs  from  the  wealthier.  He  was  satisfied  and  pleased 
with  the  offering  of  a  dove  from  the  poor ;  but  should  one  of  the  wealthier 
have  brought  a  dove,  he  would  have  said :  “Away  with  it;  who  hath  re¬ 
quired  this  at  your  hands  ?”  So  when  his  people  are  poor,  he  is  gladly 
found  of  them  in  the  humblest  building  piously  reared  for  his  praise,  be¬ 
cause  then  it  is  the  offering  not  of  their  penuriousness,  but  of  their  po¬ 
verty. 

Neither  do  we  advocate  ornamental  churches  as  displays  of  pride.  This, 
like  any  other  religious  act,  is  not  acceptable  when  it  is  done  “to  be  seen 
of  men.”  It  is  not  to  be  done  to  glorify  man;  but  to  glorify  God.  It  is 
to  be  done  as  a  free-will  offering  to  God — as  the  offering  of  a  grateful 
heart.  The  gifts  that  are  brought  for  this  purpose,  are  to  be  brought  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  wise  men  from  the  East  brought  their  gifts  of  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh  to  the  cradle  of  the  new-born  Saviour.  Not  in 
the  spirit  of  pride,  surely,  did  they  bring  them,  but  in  the  spirit  of  devo¬ 
tion.  Not  to  glorify  themselves,  but  to  honor  Him — to  show  that  they 
regarded  Him  as  better  than  gold,  yea  than  much  fine  gold.  This  greatest 
of  all  gifts  from  Heaven,  moved  them  to  gifts!  They  felt  also  that  gifts 
brought  to  a  Saviour  ought  to  be  worthy  of  Him. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  advocate  the  beautifying  of  sanctuaries. 
They  ought  to  be  worthy  of  that  God  to  whom  they  are  dedicated;  and 
they  ought  to  be  a  standing  witness  that  those  who  erect  them  value  their 
religion  too  much  to  be  satisfied  to  bring  as  offerings  the  lame,  the  halt, 
the  maimed  and  the  blind!  As  human  love,  when  it  is  sincere,  always 
brings  its  best  offerings,  so  sincere  love  to  the  church  ought  to  lead  Chris¬ 
tians  so  to  beautify  it  that  it  may  draw  from  all  beholders  the  expression  of 
holy  admiration:  “  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  Hosts!” 

We  will  now  offer  some  reasons  why  it  is  not  sinful,  but  proper  and 
pious,  to  ornament  and  beautify  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Lord. 

I.  God  himself  has  given  us  a  precedent ,  or  pattern ,  in  this  respect,  which 
it  must ,  of  course,  be  right  to  follow. 

It  must  be  proper  always  for  us  to  do  as  God  himself  has  done.  Be  it 
known,  then,  that  the  most  beautiful  sanctuary  ever  erected  upon  the 
earth  was  so  built  by  God’s  express  direction.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
temple  of  Solomon.  God  gave  the  pattern  not  only  for  the  general  out¬ 
lines  of  the  building,  but  for  all  its  parts  and  particulars,  mentioning  espe¬ 
cially  the  ornamental  material  by  which  it  should  be  beautified.  (1  Chron. 
xxviii.  11-20.) 

The  riches  and  beauty  of  this  sanctuary  is  beyond  all  conception  or  cal¬ 
culation.  It  has  been  computed  that,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  the 
gold  and  silver  alone  were  worth  more  than  sixty  millions  of  pounds  ster¬ 
ling —  $290,000,000.  “Solomon  overlaid  the  house  within  with  pure 
gold,  and  he  made  a  partition  of  the  chains  of  gold  before  the  oracle ;  and 
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he  overlaid  it  with  gold.  And  the  whole  house  he  overlaid  with  gold.” 
(1  Kings  vii.  21.)  Besides  this,  he  used,  in  the  ornamental  work,  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones,  of  divers  colors.  Moreover,  the  walls  and  partitions 
were  ornamented  with  all  kinds  of  carved  work — trees,  flowers,  images  of 
cherubim,  and  all  kinds  of  curious  work.  All  the  utensils  and  vessels  of 
the  temple  were  pure  gold. 

Its  external  appearance  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  inward  beauty 
and  grandeur.  It  was  the  product  of  the  wealth  and  love  of  a  mighty  na¬ 
tion — a  monument  of  their  reverence  and  respect  for  the  God  of  their 
fathers  and  their  God.  Walking  up  towards  the  Temple,  the  very  roof 
and  minarets  of  which  glistened  in  the  sun,  with  devout  and  joyful 
hearts,  the  Jews  could  well  exclaim:  “ Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion.”  Driven  from  it,  as  was  the  author  of 
this  psalm,  they  could  give  fit  expression  to  the  memories  of  it  in  their 
hearts,  in  the  words:  “How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of 
Hosts!” 

This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  all  so  built  and  so  beautified  by  the  ex¬ 
press  command  of  God.  If  it  be  said,  this  was  all  Jewish,  as  if  it  had 
no  bearing  on  Christianity,  we  may  answer,  that  if  such  were  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  Jewish  piety,  how  exceedingly  greater  ought  to  be  those  that 
are  called  forth  by  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  is  rather  glorious ! 

II.  God's  works,  in  other  respects — in  nobture — show  that  he  is  not  in¬ 
different  to  beauty  and  ornament. 

The  whole  world  is  filled  with  beauties.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is 
pride  to  decorate  and  beautify  churches.  Was  it  pride,  then,  that  caused 
God  to  beautify  the  temple  at  Jerusalem?  Is  it  pride  that  causes  God  to 
fill  the  world  with  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  his  hand?  If  this  be 
pride,  then  God  is  the  proudest  being  in  the  universe ! 

What  can  equal  the  gilded  wings  of  birds — the  song  of  the  nightingale 
— the  cooing  of  the  dove?  Even  the  butterfly,  of  a  short,  summer’s  day, 
quivers  in  beauty,  and  turns  with  every  color  towards  the  sun  !  Who  can 
imitate  the  colors  of  that  bow  which  God  hath  set  in  the  cloud,  as  the 
symbol  of  his  covenant?  Behold  what  beauty  in  the  heavens — the  sun, 
moon  aud  stars,  which  he  has  ordained!  No  wonder  that  Chaldean  shep¬ 
herds  worshipped  them.  What  beauty  in  the  hopeful  dawn  of  morning, 
and  in  the  more  sober,  but  more  golden,  hues  of  evening!  What  can 
equal  the  sparkling  of  dew  on  the  grass,  when  the  morning  sun  gleams 
over  the  earth?  And  shall  we  forget  the  flowers?  “Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field  !”  VEven  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these.” 

Not  only  in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  around  has  God  dis¬ 
played  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  but  in  the  deep  chambers  of  the  earth  and 
in  the  hidden  channels  of  the  sea.  Even  these  deep  places  has  he  filled 
with  golden-finned  fishes,  and  the  most  beautiful  pearls,  richly  varied,  and 
of  kinds  innumerable. 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  which  God  has  not  added  or¬ 
nament.  Why  did  he  do  it?  Why  must  plants  and  trees  be  beautified 
with  flowers?  Is  this  of  any  use?  Why  must  birds  have  gilded  wings 
and  heavenly  songs?  Could  they  not  have  answered  for  food  without  or¬ 
nament?  Why  must  precious  stones  and  gems  be  beautiful  ?  Is  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  their  usefulness?  No.  Certainly  this  serves  to  show  that  God 
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loves  tlie  beautiful,  and  that  ornament  does  not  displease  bim.  “He  bath 
made  every  thing  beautiful  in  bis  time,”  because  be  loves  beauty. 

Consider,  too,  tbat  from  all  those  beauties  of  earth,  to  which  we  have 
now  referred,  he  has  gathered  ornaments  for  his  dwelling-place  of  old ! 
The  brightness  of  the  stars  sparkled  on  the  breast-plate  of  the  high  priest. 
Every  hue  of  flowers  shone  upon  the  rich  robes  of  the  priests.  All  the 
glories  of  the  mines  of  earth,  and  all  the  splendor  of  the  gems  of  the  sea, 
dazzled  the  eye  from  the  walls,  the  floor,  the  ceilings  of  the  sanctuary! 
Even  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar  were  laid  upon  solid  gold;  the  fire  was 
tended  with  golden  tongs ;  ashes  were  borne  away  in  golden  shovels,  and 
the  flowing  blood  was  caught  in  golden  bowls.  Would  not  something  less 
beautiful  have  answered  the  same  practical  purpose  ?  God  loves  the 
beautiful. 

III.  We  advocate  the 'propriety  of  beautifying  Churches  on  the  principle 
that  the  best  belongs  to  God. 

This  is  a  principle  which  commends  itself  to  us  as  reasonable  and  right. 
Wre  instinctively  feel  that  the  gifts  we  offer  ought  to  correspond  with  his 
dignity  and  worth.  When  we  honor  any  one  with  a  gift,  we  naturally 
seek  to  make  it  bear  some  proportion  to  our  estimation  of  the  person. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  earth  it  is  felt  that  the  residence  of  the  king  should  be 
a  palace,  exhibiting  a  splendor  equal  to  the  royal  honor.  In  our  own 
country,  it  is  felt  by  all  that  the  residences  of  our  President  and  Governors, 
and  the  capitols  of  our  States  and  nation,  ought  to  be  superior  to  common 
dwellings.  Wrho  would  not  be  struck  with  a  sense  of  impropriety,  if  he 
should  find  that  our  President  was  made  to  dwell  in  an  humble  cot,  though 
it  might,  in  other  respects,  be  comfortable  and  sufficient?  Ought  we  not 
to  feel  the  same  sense  of  impropriety  in  assigning  to  Jehovah,  as  his  dwell¬ 
ing-place,  something  more  ordinary  and  less  beautiful  than  the  habitations 
of  men?  So  much  greater  as  he  is  than  all  kings,  and  so  much  better  as 
he  is  than  all  men,  so  much  more  grand  and  beautiful  ought  to  be  the 
place  of  his  rest. 

The  best  belongs  to  the  Lord.  We  find  that  even  the  heathen  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  principle  in  reference  to  their  gods.  The  most  costly  and  mag¬ 
nificent  structures  in  heathen  lands,  are  their  temples. 

Suppose  some  earnest  Pagan  should  appear  among  us.  He  has  never 
heard  of  our  God.  You  begin  to  tell  him  how  great  our  God  is,  that  his 
glory  is  above  the  heavens,  and  that  there  are  no  gods  like  unto  him. 
His  ideas  are  raised;  at  length  he  asks  you  where  our  God  is  worshipped, 
and  where  is  the  place  of  his  earthly  presence  and  delight.  Then  you 
point  him  to  some  barn-looking  structure,  and  say,  that  is  his  sanctuary! 
You  invite  him  in,  when  he  beholds  nothing  but  naked  walls,  bare  benches 
and  furniture  most  rude  and  tasteless !  What  would  be  the  impression 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  Pagan  ?  He  would  either  conclude  that  your 
God  is  not  so  great  or  so  good  as  you  had  informed  him,  or  that  you  care 
very  little  about  his  honor  and  glory. 

The  best  is  the  Lord’s.  This  principle  he  has  himself  recognized.  In 
all  the  services  of  the  Old  Testament  he  asks  the  best.  The  first-born  of 
every  family  had  to  be  consecrated  to  him.  So  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks ; 
so  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  the  harvest.  The  lambs  of  the  flock  which  have 
no  blemish,  he  demanded  as  his  offerings.  (Lev.  xxii.  20—26.)  The  same 
was  required  in  regard  to  the  priests  who  presented  the  offerings.  (Lev, 
xxi.  17-20.) 
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Our*blessed  Saviour  approved  of  the  precious  ointment  being  poured  on 
his  feet.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  waste,  but  commended  it  as  a  beautiful 
and  appropriate  act.  He  would  not  even  allow  a  pretended  zeal  for  the 
comforts  of  the  poor  to  take  the  place  of  love  to  him.  (Matt,  xxvi.:  John 
xii.) 

IV.  We  advocate  the  beautifying  of  Churches  on  the  ground  of  the  good 
influence  which  it  exerts  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  worshipper. 

God  has  made  us  with  an  organ  for  the  beautiful.  All  men  have  it 
more  or  less.  Christianity  does  not  destroy  or  supersede  this  taste  in  us, 
but  increases  and  elevates  it.  As  in  the  world  around  us,  so  also  in  the 
cburch,  does  God  provide  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  for  this  end  that  God  directed  the  temple  to  be  made 
so  beautiful.  He  desired  to  make  it  “the  joy  of  the  whole’earth.”  He 
wished  to  bind  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  to  it  in  undying  remembrance.  It 
should  be  the  home  of  their  hearts  ! 

We  have  already  seen  that  it-  had  this  effect.  Never  did  the  world 
witness  stronger  attachments  to  a  place,  than  that  which  the  Jews  mani¬ 
fested  for  their  city  and  temple.  “By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down ;  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion.”  How  plaintive  is  the 
song  of  Jeremiah:  “Jerusalem  remembered,  in  the  days  of  her  affliction 
and  of  her  miseries,  all  her  pleasant  things  that  she  had  in  the  days  of  old, 
when  her  people  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemy,  and  none  did  help  her.” 
(Lam.  1.  7.) 

Travellers  to  the  Holy  Land  tell  us  that  even  now  the  Jewish  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  pay  a  tax  to  the  Mohammedan  authorities  for  permission  to 
visit  the  site  of  their  ancient  temple.  There  they  may  be  seen,  kneeling 
and  leaning  their  foreheads  against  what  are  believed  to  be  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  temple,  kissing  them  with  fondest  affection,  and  washing 
them  with  their  tears !  They  call  to  mind,  with  mournfully  sweet  affec¬ 
tion,  its  ancient  glory  and  beauty.  How  valuable,  if  rightly  directed,  is 
such  power  of  attachment.  May  not  our  children,  by  the  same  law  of  as¬ 
sociation,  be  indissolubly  bound  to  our  own  Christian  sacred  places  ? 

We  are  constituted  of  body  as  well  as  soul ;  and  the  spirit  is  im¬ 
pressed  through  the  senses.  As  solemn  music  affects  the  heart  through 
the  ear,  so  does  solemn  furniture  and  finish,  in  a  church,  affect  the  soul 
through  the  eye ;  and  if  it  once  affects  the  soul,  it  also  binds  the  heart  to 
itself. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  different  impressions  which  the  inside  of  churches 
make?  Enter  one  where  every  thing  is  naked  and  cold;  and  then  enter 
one  which  is  furnished  in  solemn  style  !  The  contrast  will  be  felt  at  once. 
The  one  is  a  solemn  place,  the  other  is  not. 

A  church  ought  to  be  so  furnished  and  finished,  that  every  one  feels, 
when  he  enters  it,  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  God.  Every  thing  on 
which  his  eye  rests  ought  to  remind  him  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  heaven. 
All  ought  to  be  as  a  congenial  element  around,  breathing  the  spirit  of 
worship. 

Our  forefathers  understood  this.  Hence  they  did  not  only  engrave  pas¬ 
sages  of  scripture  upon  panels  in  the  outside  walls,  but  figures  of  cherubim 
decorated  the  organ  and  the  sounding  board  of  the  pulpit.  While  passages 
from  Scripture,  hymn-book,  or  the  Creed,  Commandments  or  Lord’s 
Prayer,  were  often  placed  upon  the  wall  near  the  pulpit  and  altar.  We 
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know  a  Reformed  Church  in  this  country,  built  in  1752,  which  has  a  sa¬ 
cred  inscription  upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  scripture  passages  in  cast 
letters  upon  the  bells  in  the  tower.  This  was  not  an  idle  fancy  of  our 
fathers,  but  it  rests  on  their  strong  feeling  that  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  a  sacred  place  ought  to  present  a  sacred  appearance.  Who  will  say  that 
they  were  wrong? 

Such  sacred  sanctuary  decorations  have  a  fine  effect,  especially  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  children.  It  inspires  them  with  reverence.  It  binds 
their  hearts  to  the  sacred  spot  in  fadeless  remembrance.  And  when,  by 
time  and  distance,  in  this  changing  world,  they  shall  be  separated  from 
the  sanctuary  where  they  worshipped  in  youth,  fond  memory  will  still  turn 
toward  the  hallowed  spot,  while  their  hearts  will  exclaim:  “How  amiable 
are  thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  Hosts !” 

\ .  It  is  right  to  have  beautiful  churches ,  because  ice  are  assured  that  the 
heavenly  temple  is  beautiful. 

That  upper  sanctuary  infinitely  excels,  in  beauty  and  glory  all  that  eyes 
have  ever  beheld.  Pride  in  heaven !  is  there  ?  because  there  is  so  beauti¬ 
ful  a  temple  there?  “  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus¬ 
band. ^  The  foundations  are  all  of  precious  stones!  “And  the  twelve 
gates  are  twelve  pearls;  every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl,  and  the  street 
of  the  city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass.”  “And  the  city 
had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it;  for  the  glory 
of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  And  the  na¬ 
tions  of  them  which  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it;  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honor  into  it.” 

He  that  sits  upon  the  throne  is  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone,  and 
there  is  a  rainbow  overarching  the  throne  like  unto  emerald  !  Around 
the  throne  sat  four  and  twenty  elders,  in  white  raiment,  with  golden  crowns 
upon  their  heads.  And  all  the  saints  are  clothed  in  white  robes,  having 
palms  in  their  hands,  and  golden  harps.  Oh,  that  beautiful  sanctuary ! 
Oft  does  the  Christian  heart  sigh  after  it. 

“When  shall  these  eyes  thy  heaven-built  walls 
And  pearly  gates  behold  ? 

Thy  bulwarks,  with  salvation  strong, 

And  streets  of  shining  gold.” 

The  temples  of  earth  are  types  of  that  heavenly  temple,  and  ought 
they  not  to  resemble  it  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  any  thing  earthly  to  re¬ 
semble  the  heavenly?  Surely  God  will  regard  every  endeavor  “to  make 
the  place  of  his  feet  glorious,”  if  it  be  done  in  the  true  spirit,  as  an  act  of 
acceptable  piety,  while  it  will  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who. 
heartily  labor  in  such  a  work  on  earth,  are  growing  in  those  sacred  tastes 
which  will  make  it  natural  for  them  to  dwell  and  worship  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  where  all  is  beautiful  as  well  as  holy. 

Hence  we  praise  those  who  are  imbued  with  the  liberality  and  pious 
zeal  which  lead  them  to  beautify  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
erection  and  beautiful  furnishing  of  churches,  they  do  a  work  honorable 
to  themselves,  acceptable  to  God,  and  in  conformity  with  the  truest  and 
best  spirit  of  our  holy  Christianity.  They  do  a  work  which  will  stand  as  a 
life-long  satisfaction  to  themselves,  as  a  centre  of  perpetual  benediction  to 
the  community  around  it,  and  a  home  for  the  hearts  of  their  children  and 
children’s  children,  even  unto  many  generations. 
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True  and  solemn,  “  yet  how  inconceivable,  is  the  thought  that  all  men 
must  die.”  Surrounded  by  the  pleasures  and  gayeties  of  the  world — friends 
and  fellow-mortals,  these  now  strong  and  robust  bodies  of  ours  must  inevi¬ 
tably  sink  into  decay;  for  of  dust  they  are,  and  unto  dust  they  shall  re¬ 
turn.  When  the  pulse  of  life  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  cold,  damp  sweat 
of  death  is  upon  the  brow,  some  spot  or  other  must  be  the  tomb  of  the 
lifeless  body.  Conscious  of  the  decree  that  all  must  die,  the  fond  associ¬ 
ations  of  home  cause  every  one  to  express  the  hope  that  he  may  sleep  in 
death  near  the  cherished  spot.  But  it  being,  in  general,  the  disposition 
of  man  to  wander  far  from  the  place  of  childhood,  notwithstanding  the 
willingness  of  surviving  friends  to  gratify  the  wish,  it  must  be  that  where 
death  meets  us,  there  our  graves  will  be.  Many  lie  in  the  village  church¬ 
yard — others  in  cemeteries  or  family  tombs.  The  tented  plain,  the  barren 
waste  and  the  desert  sands,  are  likewise  the  depositories  of  the  remains  of 
many  once  strong  and  vigorous  men,  within  whose  breasts  beat  noble 
hearts.  Here  they  lie,  perhaps  unburied,  unmarked  and  unwept. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  habitations  of  the  dead — not  the  only  last 
resting-places  of  millions  of  the  departed.  There  is  yet  another,  where 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  courageous  and  the  fearing  alike  sink  quietly 
to  rest.  We  mean  the  mighty  ocean,  that  binds  land  to  land,  and  ebbs 
and  flows  on  continually,  yet  tells  no  tale.  In  storms  of  fury  its  briny 
waters  lash  the  rock-bound  coasts,  its  dashing  waves  rise  to  mountain 
heights ;  it  tosses  the  frail  bark  to  and  fro,  causing  it  to  tremble  and  stag¬ 
ger  like  a  drunken  man,  threatening  with  wondrous  rage  to  ingulf  all  within 
its  bosom,  altogether  unmindful  of  the  thousands  of  mortals  that  lie  upon 
its  bed.  With  all  its  fury,  those  who  sleep  beneath  its  waters  rest,  as  quiet 
and  unthinking*as  those  who  lie  in  tombs,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man. 

“Here  they  who  perished  on  the  deep 
Enjoy  at  last  unrocking  sleep; 

For  Ocean,  from  his  wrathful  breast, 

Flung  them  into  this  haven  of  rest, 

Where  shroudless,  coftinless  they  lie — 

;Tis  the  shipwrecked  seaman‘s  cemetery.” 

Unlike  the  earthly  habitations  of  the  dead,  no  green  turf  covers  the 
spot,  no  chiseled  marble  tablet  or  towering  monument  marks  the  place, 
upon  which  may  be  read  the  name,  age  and  character  of  the  dead.  No 
willow  bends  in  sorrow  over  it,  no  early  violet  springs  up,  or  dewy  rose 
there  sheds  its  fragrance.  These  are  all  foreign  to  it;  nor  is  its  beauty 
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enhanced  by  the  art  of  man,  for  it  is  a  tomb  of  nature’s  proud  adorning. 
But  the  bright  and  glowing  sea-weed  flourishes,  and  the  mourning  flag 
droops  over  the  remains  of  those  who  sink  to  rest  in  the  ocean  cemetery. 
As  Ariel  says : — 

“Full  fathom  five,  thy  father  lies, 

Those  are  pearls,  that  were  his  eyes ; 

Of  his  bones  are  corals  made, 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. ” 

Bough  as  the  ocean  may  be,  the  mariner’s  bark  glides  merrily  over  its 
threatening  waves.  Pleasant  as  it  may  be  to  skim  gently  over  the  bound¬ 
ing  main ,  when  far  from  land,  death,  in  its  onward  progress,  may  find  its 
victim  upon  that  vessel,  suddenly  changing  the  scene  from  joy  to  sorrow. 
Sadly,  and  conscious  of  their  position,  companions  make  the  preparations 
necessary  to  bear  him  to  his  unsought  tomb.  But  no  polished  coffin  or 
snowy  winding-sheet  is  there  for  him.  Wrapt  in  his  daily  garb,  his  com¬ 
panions,  with  feelings  of  sympathy  for  absent  friends,  and  tears  of  sorrow 
in  their  eyes,  let  the  lifeless  clay  fall  from  the  vessel’s  side.  One  dash — 
one  splash — and  all  is  over ;  it  sinks  beneath  the  surging  waters,  never  to 
rise  again.  No  bell  is  there  to  toll  in  sadness,  no  prayer  is  heard  or  hymn 
is  sung  for  the  departed  one,  but  silently  each  returns  to  his  vocation, 
wondering,  perhaps,  who  of  them  will  be  the  next  to  find  a  grave  in  the 
waters.  At  another  moment  the  winds  in  fury  may  arise,  and  the  raging 
tempest  may  cause  that  noble  ship  to  tremble  as  with  fear — the  dashing 
waves  may  lash  its  sides  in  rudeness,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
hundreds  that  crowd  its  decks  may  be  swept  into  eternity,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning,  and  none  remain  to  tell  the  tale,  for  all  have  been 
buried  in  the  billows  and  lost  in  the  foam  of  the  proud  waters,  over  which 
they  so  lately  glided,  in  the  strong  and  stalwart  vessel. 

Boll  on,  thou  proud  and  fearless  sea,  amid  thy  waters,  upon  thy  bed  lies 
the  wealth  of  nations  and  the  glittering  gems  and  spoils  of  earth’s  mighty 
monarch!  Thy  sands  fill  up  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  cities  sunk  into 
decay !  All  these,  thou  mayest  keep ;  but  in  thy  depths  and  billows  are 
more  than  these.  Noble  hearts  and  spirits  rest  in  thee! 

“  Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave ! 

Give  back  the  true  and  brave !” 

The  ocean  dead  slumber  deep  beneath  the  waters,  where  the  storm  is 
hushed  in  quiet  sleep,  and  the  dirge  of  the  sea  in  truth  does  swell,  With 
no  covering,  there  they  lie :  lost  gems  and  pale  pearls  are  heaped  about 
their  sides.  These  were  not  always  there,  but  they  fell  from  the  snowy 
neck  of  the  fair  bride,  from  the  strong  arm  of  man,  or  from  the  brow  of 
some  sweet  maiden,  as  they  gently  and  slowly  sunk  beneath  the  sea. 

In  tones  of  inquiry,  it  may  be  asked  :  “Who  have  found  their  graves  in 
the  depth  of  the  ocean?”  We  need  but  say  that  the  daring  sailor,  a  lover 
of  the  sea,  lies  there.  His  life  is  upon  the  ocean,  and  when  his  lips  cease 
to  lisp,  he  desires  to  be  buried  in  no  other  cemetery  but  that  of  the  dark 
blue  sea,  where  the  coral  reef  may  rest  his  head,  and  the  music  of  the  sea 
shells  may  be  his  requiem.  The  beloved  hitsband  and  kind  father  is  there 
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too.  Watch  and  wait  no  longer,  anxious  wife,  for  thy  dear  husband,  for 
he  shall  never  again  be  with  thee!  His  seat  at  the  family  board  must  be 
forever  vacant — his  soothing  counsels  shall  no  more  sound  in  thy  ear! 
Dream  not,  when  upon  thy  pillow  sweetly  slumbering,  that  he  is  by  thy 
side,  for  his  course  is  run!  Children,  look  not  for  thy  father  to  come  to 
thee  again  !  Think  not  that  you  shall  climb  upon  his  knee,  to  lisp  his 
name  again,  for  he  sleeps  down  in  the  ocean-bed.  As  he  slumbers,  the 
waves  cease  not  their  lashing  and  in  thunder  roar,  yet  he  is  not  wakened, 
for  he  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  Mother  and  children,  the 
sea  holds  your  only  guardian  and  protector,  nor  will  it  give  him  up  to  your 
entreaties!  To  your  entreaties  to  come  again,  he  but  answers:  “I  am 
down  in  the  deep,  deep  sea.”  Upon  the  ocean  bed  lie  friend  and  foe,  side 
by  side ;  no  revenge  now  is  sought  when  thus  they  meet,  for  they  are 
locked  in  the  cold  embrace  of  death.  Here,  too,  lie  rich  and  poor — bond 
and  free  ;  for  now  there  can  be  no  distinction,  as  death  makes  none.  Here, 
too,  lie  the  blanched  remains  of  men  from  every  clime.  Men  from  the 
north,  the  dusky  savage  and  the  negro  from  the  sunny  south,  lie  in  close 
embrace,  and  the  briny  waters  that  wash  the  streaming  hair  of  one,  washes 
that  of  all.  Truly — 

“A  peopled  home  in  the  ocean  bed; 

The  mother  and  child  are  there : 

The  fervent  youth  and  the  hoary  head, 

The  maid,  with  her  floating  locks  outspread, 

The  babe,  with  its  silken  hair : 

As  the  water  moveth,  they  lightly  sway, 

And  the  tranquil  lights  on  their  features  play: 

And  there  is  each  cherished  and  beautiful  form, 

Away  from  decay,  and  away  from  the  storm.' ” 

Thus  they  all  sleep  quietly  beneath  the  waters,  free  from  care ;  and, 
when  the  world  has  run  its  course,  and  the  last  trump  shall  sound  upon 
the  resurrection  morn,  none  shall  come  forth  from  their  graves  more  pure 
and  more  holy,  than  those  who  slept  within  the  bounds  of  the  ocean 
cemetery. 


.  THE  MILLER’S  DAUGHTER; 

OR,  THE  ANGEL  WINGS. 


Many  years  ago,  the  community  of  a  hamlet  in  the  south  of  France, 
was  startled  by  a  crime,  rare,  indeed,  in  their  quiet,  agricultural  district. 
A  wealthy  farmer  was  found  dead,  at  early  morning,  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  his  own  house.  He  had  been  killed  by  blows  administered  with 
a  heavy  stake,  which  lay  near  the  body,  covered  with  blood,  and  all  his 
pockets  had  been  rifled  of  their  contents,  including  a  considerable  sum  ol 
money,  which  he  was  known  to  have  received  the  previous  evening  for 
some  sheep  sold  by  him  in  the  neighboring  market  town. 
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When  the  awe  and  excitement  created  by  this  event  had  subsided  a  lit¬ 
tle.  every  exertion  was  made  by  the  authorities  to  ferret  out  the  perpe¬ 
trator  of  the  crime.  A  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  mur¬ 
derer,  proclamation  of  which  bounty  was  made  for  several  successive  Sun¬ 
days  at  the  church  door.  At  last  some  disclosures  were  made  implicating 
a  young  man  named  Laroche — a  stripling  of  eighteen  years. 

The  person  who  brought  the  charge  against  young  Laroche  was  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Landry — a  stranger  in  the  district,  but  who  had  lately 
been  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  as  one  of  the  keepers  of  his  game 
preserves.  Landry  testified  that  he  had  seen  Laroche  cutting  a  stake 
from  a  hedge  on  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  murder,  and  that  he  had 
reproved  him  for  it,  and,  taking  the  stick  from  him,  had  stuck  it  in  the 
bank  of  the  hedge  at  a  particular  spot.  The  stake  was  the  same  one  that 
was  found  lying  near  the  body  of  the  murdered  farmer.  Landry  could 
swear  to  it,  because,  after  taking  it  from  Laroche,  he  had  nicked  it  in  a 
peculiar  way  with  his  knife. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  murdered  farmer  had  many  influential 
friends,  while  Laroche  had  but  few.  Therefore  Laroche  was  convicted  of 
the  murder,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  a  certain  day,  at  a  certain 
place )  until  which  time  he  was  placed  in  the  jail  of  the  district — the  third 
floor  of  a  large  stone  building,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  a  mill.  The 
prison  consisted  of  a  single  apartment,  lighted  by  one  small  window  at  a 
height  of  about  sixteen  feet  from  the  floor.  The  side  of  the  building  from 
which  the  window  looked  ran  sheer  down  to  the  water  of  a  dark  and  deep 
river,  which  crept  lazily  by  the  mill,  but  quickened  its  pace  a  little  lower 
down,  until  it  gradually  became  a  rushing  torrent,  leaping  wildly  on  to  its 
fall  over  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rocks.  Bodies  carried  over  that  fall  were 
said  never  to  have  been  recovered,  and  it  was  a  fixed  notion  among  the 
country  people  that  there  was  a  force  in  the  whirlpool  below  by  which 
every  thing  falling  into  it  was  carried  down  into  the  unexplored  abysses  of 
the  earth. 

It  was  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  execution  of  young  Laroche,  and 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  Father  Allard  by  name,  had  been  left  alone  with 
the  prisoner,  in  order  to  prepare  him,  by  the  consolation  of  religion,  for 
his  approaching  doom.  To  his  words  of  comfort  Laroche  listened  with  hu¬ 
mility  and  in  silence,  until  the  good  father  began  to  dilate  upon  his  chances 
of  forgiveness  in  the  next  world  for  the  terrible  crime  committed  by  him. 
Then  the  prisoner  electrified  him  by  declaring  his  perfect  innocence  of 
that  crime — a  position  which  he  meant  to  maintain,  he  said,  with  his  latest 
breath. 

To  be  brief,  the  youth  of  the  prisoner,  his  earnest  asseveration  of  inno¬ 
cence,  and  a  wavering  doubt  of  his  guilt  which  had  all  along  troubled  Fa¬ 
ther  Allard’s  mind,  so  wrought  upon  that  worthy  man,  that  he  at  last  con¬ 
sented  to  commit  himself  to  a  plan  for  giving  the  prisoner  a  chance  of 
escape,  if  not  from  death,  at  least  from  the  ignominy  of  dying  by  the  hands 
of  the  accursed  hangman. 

“If  I  die  by  the  gallows,  most  reverend  father,”  said  the  young  man, 
“a  great  sorrow  will  some  day  fall  upon  all  concerned  in  my  death.  The 
real  murderer  is  sure  to  be  discovered,  sooner  or  later,  and  then  I  shall 
have  been  a  murdered  man,  and  the  just  retribution  of  Heaven  will  pur¬ 
sue  my  murderers.  Aid  me  to  escape,  rather  than  risk  a  great  stain  upon 
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your  conscience.  Stand  iy>on  this  chair  which  I  place  upon  the  table, 
thus,  and  then,  by  mounting  upon  your  shoulders,  1  can  reach  the  window 
and  drop  from  it.” 

“  But  the  river  below!” 

“I  swim  like  an  otter;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  better  to  be  drowned  than 
hanged.” 

Convinced  of  the  young  man’s  innocence.  Father  Allard  consented  to 
aid  him  in  his  escape.  A  moment  sufficed  to  carry  the  plan  into  execu¬ 
tion.  The  prisoner  gained  the  window,  and  disappeared. 

Parading  in  a  straggling  way  outside  the  building,  went  one  of  the  mi¬ 
nor  officers  of  justice — a  stolid  peasant,  who  had  been  placed  there  by  way 
of  sentry,  and  who  at  this  moment  happened  to  be  looking  towards  the 
river  wall  of  the  mill.  His  sight  nearly  left  him,  as  he  afterwards  stated, 
when  he  saw  a  man  drop  from  the  window,  strike  on  to  a  platform  that 
protruded  from  a  doorway  in  the  second  story,  and  rebounding  from  that, 
fell  into  the  water  with  a  heavy  plunge,  reappearing  at  intervals,  until  he 
was  carried  away  into  the  rapids  below. 

The  alarm  was  at  once  given.  Milage  officials  rushed  to  the  prison- 
room,  where  they  found  Father  Allard,  alone,  seated  in  the  chair,  pale  and 
as  if  just  recovering  from  the  sight  of  some  supernatural  vision.  To  the 
questions  put  to  him,  he  replied  that,  as  he  was  administering  the  conso¬ 
lation  of  his  holy  office  to  the  prisoner,  a  voice  sounded  through  the 
apartment,  accompanied  by  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  pair  of  wings,  on  which 
the  prisoner  mounted  to  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  and  was  no  more 
seen  by  him.  The  voice,  he  added,  proclaimed  the  prisoner’s  innocence, 
and  that  the  real  circumstances  of  the  murder  would  soon  be  made  mani¬ 
fest.  It  was  a  miracle,  and  the  good  country  people,  ever  ready  to  accept 
that  form  of  interposition,  were  easily  persuaded  to  do  so  on  the  present 
occasion 

Meantime,  Laroche,  when  he  leaped  from  the  window,  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  platform.  As  he  fell  upon  it,  he  displaced  a  sack  of  grain, 
which  splashed  into  the  dark  waters  of  the  river,  appearing  to  the  eyes  of 
the  bewildered  sentry  to  be  the  body  of  the  man  who  had  dropped  from 
the  prisonlwindow.  Laroche  lay  upon  the  narrow  platform,  stunned  by 
his  heavy  fall.  Spiride,  the  miller’s  daughter,  saw  him  fall.  There  was 
no  one  else  in  the  mill  at  the  time.  She  drew,  him  quickly  behind  the 
sacks  and  great  heaps  of  grain  on  the  floor,  and,  having  administered  to 
him  such  restoratives  as  her  young  experience  suggested,  threw  some  loose 
sacks  over  him,  and  told  him  to  lie  still. 

That  night  Spiride  and  her  lover — Laroche  and  she  had  been  lovers  for 
about  six  hours  only — made  their  way  to  where  a  boat  lay  moored  below 
the  falls,  and,  embarking  in  it,  were  soon  carried  beyond  the  reach  of  pur¬ 
suit.  It  was  supposed  by  the  affrighted  villagers  that  Spiride  must  have 
been  carried  from  the  platform  when  the  body  from  the  window  above  had 
been  seen  to  strike  upon  it;  and,  as  the  whirlpool  below  the  torrent  had 
never  been  known  to  give  up  its  dead,  but  little  search  was  made  for  her, 
and  her  friends  resigned  themselves  to  mourning  for  her  awful  fate. 

Less  than  six  months  after  this  Landry  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a 
brother  keeper,  and  was  convicted  and  hanged  accordingly.  Previously  to 
his  execution,  however,  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  Father  Allard, 
confessing  that  he  had  murdered  the  farmer  for  his  money,  killing  him 
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with  the  stake  cut  from  the  hedge  by  young  Laroche,  which,  as  he  stated 
singularly  enough,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  committing  the  crime. 

Two  years  elapsed,  and  Father  Allard  had  been  promoted  to  a  parish  at 
a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles  from  the  one  of  which  he  had  been  pastor 
for  so  many  years. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  his  duties  led  him  to  take  a  journey  on 
horseback,  some  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  parish  of  which  he  had 
charge.  Part  of  the  road  travelled  by  him  wound  through  a  swampy 
forest  region,  and,  after  a  ride  of  several  miles,  he  came  to  a  sluggish 
stream  that  had  formerly  been  spanned  by  a  bridge,  of  which  nothing  but 
the  abutments  now  remained,  however.  The  priest  turned  his  horse’s 
head,  and  rode  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  hoping  to  find  another  bridge, 
or  at  least  a  ford  by  which  he  could  cross  to  the  further  side;  nor  had  he 
gone  far  when  he  discerned,  by  hoof  marks,  a  place  where  cattle  seemed 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  wading  through,  or  coming  to  drink.  The  water  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  shallow;  so  he  urged  his  unwilling  horse  into  it,  and  got 
about  half-way  across  when  the  animal  began  to  plunge  and  struggle  vio¬ 
lently,  sinking  at  the  same  time,  as  if  drawn  down  by  some  invisible 
power.  Aware,  now,  that  he  had  fallen  into  one  of  those  quicksands 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  that  part  of  France,  the  good  father  knew 
that  to  throw  himself  from  his  horse  would  be  certain  death,  as  the  water 
was  not  deep  enough  to  swim  in,  and  the  hungry  sand  at  the  bottom  was 
gasping  for  him.  He  held  his  horse,  therefore,  and  shouted  for  help. 

The  water  was  gaining  upon  him,  as  the  terrified  horse  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  treacherous  stream.  Up,  up  it  came,  until  it  reached  his 
saddle  flaps,  and  then  his  knees,  and  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  when 
distant  shouts  came  in  response  to  his,  which  were  growing  feebler  with 
each  repetition.  And  now  a  man  bursts  his  way  through  the  brush¬ 
wood  on  the  river  bank,  and,  laying  his  axe  upon  a  tall,  slender,  young  tree, 
cuts  it  down  with  four  or  five  rapid  strokes,  leaning  it  so  that  it  falls  out 
upon  the  water,  its  topmost  boughs  just  brushing  the  sinking  horseman 
in  its  fall.  Grasping  the  boughs  with  all  his  remaining  strength,  the  priest 
was  drawn  to  the  bank  by  the  woodsman,  fainting  and  senseless,  however, 
and  with  hardly  a  visible  spark  of  life. 

When  Father  Allard  recovered  consciousness,  he  found  himself  in  a 
small  but  comfortable  room.  Seeing  him  open  his  eyes,  a  buxom  young 
woman,  who  was  bathing  his  temples,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  call¬ 
ing  him  by  name ;  and  now,  as  his  dizzy  senses  brightened,  what  was  his 
surprise  to  recognize  in  his  attendant  the  lost  Spiride !  Explanations  en¬ 
sued,  and  all  was  made  as  clear  as  day,  without  recourse  to  marvel  or  mi¬ 
racle. 

Presently  Laroche,  who  had  been  engaged,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
neighbors,  in  extricating  the  priest’s  horse,  came  in,  and  the  meeting  was 
an  affecting  one  between  the  two,  each  of  whom  had  been  thus  wonderfully 
appointed  by  Providence  to  preserve  the  other. 

“  My  conscience  is  clear  now,”  said  Father  Allard.  “  Heaven  has  surely 
.  pardoned  the  little  fiction  framed  by  me,  else  why — ” 

“But  hold,  reverend  father,”  cried  Laroche,  interrupting  him;  “there 
was  no  fiction  in  the  case ;  you  said  that  I  was  carried  away  upon  an 
angel’s  wings,  and  so  I  was,  and  this  is  the  angel  that  saved  me !”  and  he 
laughingly  threw  his  arms  around  his  pretty  wife,  and  hugged  her  to  his 
side. 
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Poetical  justice  might  not  have  been  well  satisfied,  but  I  have  a  few 
words  farther  to  add  upon  the  subject. 

Laroche,  who  was  now  employed  as  forester  upon  an  estate,  was  enabled, 
by  the  assistance  of  Father  Allard,  to  return  to  his  native  village,  where, 
not  long  after,  he  obtained  an  appointment  to  the  very  keepership  formerly 
held  by  the  assassin  Landry.  The  mystery  attending  his  miraculous 
escape  and  reappearance  gave  him  an  extraordinary  influence  among  the 
peasantry.  Stories  lose  nothing  by  circulation.  He  eventually  became 
a  sanctified  personage  in  the  community,  and  a  rudely  carved  effigy  of  him 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel  of  the  parish,  with  a  pair  of  angel’s  wings 
hovering  over  lihn,  and  a  cross  at  his  head  and  feet. 


WITHOUT  THE  CHILDREN. 


O  the  wearv,  solemn  silence 
Of  a  house  without  the  children, 

O  the  strange,  oppressive  stillness 
Where  the  children  come  no  more  ! 

Ah  !  the  longing  of  the  sleepless 
For  the  soft  arms  of  the  children, 

Ah  !  the  longing  for  the  faces, 

Peeping  through  the  open  door — 
Faces  gone  for  evermore  ! 

Strange  it  is  to  wake  at  midnight, 

And  not  hear  the  children  breathing — 
Nothing  but  the  old  clock  ticking, 
Ticking,  ticking,  by  the  door. 

Strange  to  see  the  little  dresses 
Hanging  up  there  all  the  morning  ; 

And  the  gaiters — ah  !  their  patter, 

We  will  hear  it  never  more 
On  our  mirth-forsaken  floor. 

What  is  home  without  £he  children  ? 

’Tis  the  earth  without  its  verdure, 

And  the  sky  without  its  sunshine  ; 

Life  is  withered  to  the  core  ! 

So  we’ll  leave  this  dreary  desert, 

*  And  we’ll  follow  the  Good  Shepherd 
To  the  greener  pastures  vernal 

Where  the  lambs  have  “  gone  before  ” 
With  the  Shepherd  evermore  ! 

0  the  weary,  solemn  silence 
Of  a  house  without  the  children, 

0  the  strange,  oppressive  stillness 
Where  the  children  come  no  more  ; 

Ah  !  the  longing  of  the  sleepless 
For  the  soft  arms  of  the  children  ; 

Ah  !  the  longing  for  the  faces 
Peeping  through  the  open  door — 
Faces  gone  for  evermore  ! 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  NAME, 


BY  THE  EDITOR, 


There  is  a  deep  significance  in  names.  They  become  centres  of  powet 
and  influence.  They  gather  associations  around  them,  by  which  their 
power  is  both  extended  and  perpetuated. 

The  same  providence,  which  presides  over  falling  sparrows,  and  falling 
hairs,  also  presides  over  the  giving  of  names.  Hence  the  giving  of  a 
name,  among  the  pious,  is  as  the  uttering  of  a  prophecy.  We  have  abun¬ 
dant  instances  of  this,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  name  contained  the 
future  history  of  the  person,  and  of  his  descendants,  as  in  embryo. 

Thus,  in  the  name  given  to  “  God’s  people”  we  trace  their  history.  They 
were  first  called  Hebrews  from  Eber,  “to  come  over”' — those  “.from  the 
other  side !”  Those  who  came,  as  foreigners,  from  another  place,  as  did 
Abraham  out  of  Chaldea  into  Canaan.  Or,  it  is  perhaps  nearer  the 
truth,  to  give  it  a  deeper  meaning :  Those  who  were  brought  over  from 
the  world  into  God’s  gracious  heritage.  This  first  name,  therefore,  runs 
through  the  entire  future  history  of  the  people  of  God,  as  those  who  had 
been  separated  from  the  heathen,  and  brought  over  to  God  and  grace. 

They  were  later  called  Israelites ,  “  prevailers :”  those  who  have  power 
with  God,  and  who  prevail.  This  is  their  history.  Separated  from  the 
world,  they  became  Israelites— “  prevailers.” 

This  name  they  received  from  Jacob,  whose -name  was  changed  to 
“Israel,”  when,  in  that  powerful,  wrestling  prayer,  he  prevailed  with  God. 

When  Jacob  died,  having  twelve  sons,  each  of  whom  became  the  head 
of-  a  generation,  there  must  either  be  twelve  names  or,  one  name  must 
swallow  up  all  the  rest.  The  upity  was  preserved  in  Judah,  by  Jacob’s 
own  dying,  prophetic,  appointment.  In  Judah  should  the  promise  be  con¬ 
tinued;  and  out  of  Judah  should  the  “Messiah  spring:” — Gen.  xlix.  8 — 13. 
Hence  the  people  of  God  were  called  Jews — from  Judah:  Jews,  as  gather¬ 
ing  around  Judah,  and  being  subject  to  his  tribe,  in  hope  of  Him  for 
whom  they  all  waited,  and  to  whom,  then,  the  gathering  together  of  th.e 
people  should  be.  Judah,  which  means  “the  praise  of  the  Lord”— 
.  “Jews:  those  who  praise  the  Lord”-gives  us  the  history  of  God’s  people 
down  to  Christ. 

In  Christ  “the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah.”  He  ceased  to  be  the 
centre  of  unity — the  centre  of  power.  Out  of  him  came  one  who  was, 
in  a  higher  sense,  “the  praise  of  the  Lord  ” — in  a  higher  sense  the  centre 
of  unity — and  from  whom  God’s  people  should  receive  a  higher  name. 

Instead  of  the  outward  separation,  as  indicated  in  the  word  “  Hebrew,' 
they  will  now  be  inwardly  separated  from  all  sin.  Instead  of  “prevail¬ 
ing”  over  all  their  surrounding  enemies,  as  indicated  in  the  name 
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“Israelites,”  they  will  now  prevail  over  the  inward  power  of  sin.  Instead 
of  “the  praise  of  the  Lord,”  as  indicated  in  the  name  “Judah,”  they 
will  now  be  the  anointed  of  the  Lord — “Christians.”  Not  only  separated 
— strengthened — offered;  but  actually  filled  with  that  holy  unction  from 
Christ,  in  which  alone  all  these  are  fulfilled. 

God’s  people  did  not,  however,  at  once  receive  this  name — Christians. 
There  was  a  process  here  also,  as  in  the  Old  Testament. 

They  were  at  first  called  “ disciples — learners — which  indicates  their 
relation  to  Him  as  a  Prophet,  or  Teacher. 

When  taught  of  Him,  and  having  accepted  and  received  His  teachings, 
they  were  called  “ believers .”  This  was  an  advance,  for  it  was  more  to 
believe  than  only  to  be  taught.  Not  all  that  were  “disciples”  became 
“believers.” 

They  were  then  also  called  Saints — separated  by  baptism  and  holy 
obedience  of  life,  and  members  of  the  holy  Kingdom. 

They  were  also  called  u  brethren ,”  “  sisters indicating  their  relation  to 
each  other.  • 

All  these  names,  however,  fall  short  of  designating  the  high  position  of 
honor,  which  awaited  the  people  of  God  in  the  New  Dispensatit  n. 

Those  names  in  the  Old  Testament — Hebrews,  Israelites,  Jews,  indi¬ 
cated  merely  their  origin  after  the  flesh;  and  show  only  their  hope  in  the 
promise. 

Those  names  in  the  New  Testament — disciples,  believers,  saints, 
brethren,  point  out  only  a  relation  to  Christ.  This  does  not  reach  the 
depths  of  the  New  Testament,  grace.  Christianity  is  more  than  a  rela¬ 
tion — more  than  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another — and  more  than 
a  relation  in  nature,  by  blood,  and  natural  descent.  It  is  more  than 
the  relation  of  learner  to  teacher — disciple.  It  is  more  than  something 
in  man  looking  and  leaning  towards  Christ,  as  faith — believers.  It  is 
more  than  separation — even  sinless  separation — as  in  the  idea  of  saints. 
It  is  more  than  a  relation  between  one  and  another,  as  in  brethren.  It  is 
more — What  more?  It  is  union  of .  life  with  Christ. 

This  is  beautifully  indicated  in  the  Heidelburg  Catechism.  “  Why  art 
thou  called  a  Christian?”  Ans.  Because  I  am  a  member  of  Christ  by 
faith.”  A  “ member  of  Christ ,”  points  to  a  union,  not  of  relation,  but  of 
life,  with  Him,  such  as  exists  in  the  union  of  members  with  the  body,  in 
our  physical  organization.  The  hand,  or  the  eye  does  not  only  stand  in 
a  relation  to  the  bod}* — it  is  one  with  it.  The  branches  are  not  merely 
related  to  the  vine;  they  are  one  with  the  vine.  The  member  of  a  family 
is  not  merely  related  to  the  family,  but  is  one  with  it.  The  Christian 
does  not  merely  stand  in  a  relation  to  Christ,  he  is  one  with  Him,  in  the 
power  of  one  life. 

As  being  His  learner,  believer,  saint,  heir — he  is  related  to  Him,  but 
as  bearing  His  name,  he  is  one  with  Him.  He  is  Christ,  they  are  Chris¬ 
tians — springing  from  Him,  but  still  one  with  Him  in  their  inward, 
spiritual  life;  as  vines,  out  of  the  vine. 

Those,  therefore,  that  are  truly  called  Christians  must  be  united  with 
Him  in  one  life.  This  is  the  unwavering  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  As  our  death  is  in  Adam,  so  is  our  life  in  Christ.  “In  Him  was 
life;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.” — John  i.  4.  “Always  bearing 
about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh.” — 2  Cor.  iv.  10,  11. 
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Consider,  too,  that  wonderful  saying  of  St.  Paul,  which  enters  into  the 
inner  depths  of  Christianity.  “  I  am  crucified  with  Christ:  nevertheless  I 
live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in 
the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
himself  for  me.” — Gal.  ii.  20.  And  that  other  of  St.  Paul:  “If  ye, 
then,  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above  *  *  *  for 
ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ,  who 
is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory.” — 
Col.  iii.  1,  5. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  hold  a  peculiar  language  when  they  speak  of  this 
mystical  union  of  saints  with  Christ.  Christians  are  not  merely  after 
Christ — as  His  followers:  Not  under  Him — as  His  servants:  Not  with 
Him — as  His  companions:  Not  hi/  Him — as  an  instrument  or  means: 
Not  through  Him — as  by  His  influence:  Not  for  Him — as  though  He 
were  only  the  end.  How  then  ?  In  Him  !  “If  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are  passed  away,  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new.” — 2.  Cor.  v.  17.  In  other  passages,  too  many  to  be  referred 
to,  or  quoted,  there  is  the  same  peculiar  language  employed. 

This  union  of  life  with  Christ,  which  entitles  us  to  His  Name,  in¬ 
volves  sameness  of  nature.  Even  in  the  world  of  nature,  trees  of  diffe¬ 
rent  natures  cannot  be  brought  into  one  life,  so  as  to  be  covered  by  one 
name,  by  means  of  ingrafting.  Only  those  having  the  same  nature  will 
join  life. 

J esus  took  not  to  himself  the  nature  of  angels :  this  is,  no  doubt,  the 
reason  why  fallen  angels  are  hopelessly  lost — they  cannot  become  one  with 
Christ,  being  different  in  nature. 

The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  God — one  essence- 
one  life;  because  they  are  one  in  nature — all  equally  divine. 

Jesus,  our  Saviour,  in  order  to  unite  us  with  Himself  in  one  life,  and 
thus  in  His  triumph  over  death,  sin,  and  hell  in  that  life,  to  raise  us  from 
sin  into  eternal  fellowship  of  holiness  and  life  with  Himself,  took  our 
nature — “the  seed  of  Abraham.”  Heb.  ii.  14,  16.  “God  sent  forth 
His  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.” — Gal. 
iv.  4,  8. 

Had  He  come  only  as  a  teacher,  ruler,  example — such  a  union  with 
our  nature  would  not  have  been  necessary.  But  to  make  us  one  with 
Himself  in  life,  He  must  become  one  with  us  in  nature. 

Here  now  is  the  mystery  !  What  was  the  nature  of  Christ  ?  He  was 
divine,  and  He  assumed  into  union  with  it  the  human.  So  that  after  His 
incarnation  His  nature  is  neither  alone  human,  nor  alone  divine ;  but  a 
union  of  both  in  one — a  divine-human  nature. 

Here  is  then  another  mystery  !  Hoes  our  union  with  Him  reach  only  His 
human  nature,  so  that  we  are  one  only  with  Him  in  His  human  nature  : 
Or  does  it  reach  also  the  divine,  so  as  to  unite  us  with  the  divine  also — 
with  the  divine-human  ? 

The  Scriptures  do  not  hesitate  to  answer,  yes!  In  the  incarnation, 
Jesus  took  our  nature  into  union  with  Himself,  never  again  to  lay  it 
down  !  He  died,  rose,  and  ascended  with  it.  He  continues  in  heaven 
with  it;  and  w^ll  so  come  to  judge  the  world.  He  will  be,  through  all 
ages,  the  head  of  His  body  the  church,  of  which  we  are  members.  Man 
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and  God — God-man,  forever.  As  such,  we,  as  saints,  are  one  with  Him. 
As  such,  He  is  Christ,  the  anointed — and  we,  in  union  with  him  in  His 
divine-human  nature,  bear  His  nature,  and  hence  His  name — Christians. 

That  this  union  reaches  the  divine,  as  well  as  the  human,  is  directly 
asserted  by  St.  Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  2,  4.  “  Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto 

you,  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  according  a & 
his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life 
and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  as  to  glory 
and  virtue ;  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  pro¬ 
mises  ;  that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature ,  having 
escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust.” 

Hence,  also,  saints  are  called  the  sons  of  God  !  1  John  iii.  1,  2. — r 

Children  of  God — brethren  to  Christ — and  with  him,  heirs  to  the  same 
Father. 

Thus,  in  union  with  Christ,  our  nature  is  raised,  above  what  it  was  in 
Adam. 

“  In  Him  the  tribes  of  Adam  boast, 

More  blessings  than  their  father  lost.” 

Our  nature,  in  union  with  Him,  does  not  become  divine,  but  partaker  of 
the  divine.  We  do  not  become  gods;  but  godly.  The  human  is  taken 
up  into  the  divine  as  it  never  was  before.  This  high,  this  glorioas  union 
with  the  divine-human  Saviour — the  anointed-Christ !  entitles  as  to  the 
name  Christians. 

This  union  with  Christ,  which  entitles  us  to  His  name,  involves  a 
change  in  us,  which  the  Scriptures  call  birth. 

These  Christians,  who  are  in  union  with  the  divine-human  Christ  are 
“  new  creatures.”  As  Christ  came  into  union  with  our  nature  by  birth, 
so  we  come  into  union  with  His,  by  a  birth.  This  birth  is  “  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.”--John 
i.  13. 

This  birth,  our  Saviour  himself  tells  us,  is  two-fold :  “  Of  water,  and 
the  Spirit.” — John  iii.  5.  “  The  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renew¬ 

ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Baptism  is  a  burying  with  Christ  into  the  death 
of  sin.  It  is  a  planting  into  his  life.  It  is  a  putting  on  Christ.  We  are 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  triune  God.  Being  baptized  into  His  name, 
we  receive  His  name. 

It  is  a  recognition — though  now  unhappily  an  unconscious  recognition — 
of  a  deep  truth,  when  baptism  is  called  “  Christening  !  It  is  a  Christ-cn- 
ing :  the  giving  of  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  baptized  one. 

The  giving  of  a  name  in  baptism,  has  its  ground  in  the  same  venerable 
truth.  It  is  called  his  Christian  name. 

Before  that,  the  child  had  only  one  name — the  name  of  its  parents — 
the  name  in  nature — the  name  that  comes  by  natural  generation — the 
name  in  flesh  and  blood.  Now  it  has  an  additional  name — a  new  name — 
a  name  in  grace — a  Christian  name — the  name  of  Christ — the  name  which 
designates  that  union  with  Him  which  has  been  initially,  at  least,  effected 
by  a  baptism  into  His  name. 

This  Christian  name  is  the  one  which  the  child  constantly  hears, — 
especially  as  long  as  it  is  a  child — to  remind  it  of  its  new  relation  to 
Christ.  So  it  ought  to  be — alas  !  how  has  familiarity,  or  something  worse, 
destroyed  the  true  meaning,  and  the  sacred  power  of  the  Christian  name 
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in  our  associations !  Would  not  Abraham,  at  first  called  Abram,  when¬ 
ever  he  heard  his  new  name,  think  of  the  glorious  promise  by  which  his 
name  was  changed  ?  Would  not  Jacob,  when  he  heard  his  new  name, 
“  Israel,”  think  of  that  God  who  suffered  himself  to  be  conquered  by  his 
prayer  ?  W  ould  not  Peter,  at  first  called  Simon,  be  reminded  of  the 
Saviour’s  promise  to  the  church  in  the  giving  of  his  new  name  ?  Would 
Paul  ever  hear  his  name,  without  calling,  vividly  and  gratefully,  to  mind 
the  wonderful  transaction  which  changed  his  name  from  Saul,  “  a  de¬ 
stroyer,”  to  Paul,  “  a  worker  ?”  No  !  No  !  never  !  In  like  manner  ought 
the  Christian  name  ever  call  to  mind  that  glorious  birth  by  water,  and 
the  Spirit  in  which  that  name  was  received  ! 

In  this  view,  the  giving  of  a  name  in  baptism  is  not  an  empty  form; 
or,  a  superstitious  custom.  It  is  a  solemn  pronouncing  of  the  gracious 
fact — to  be  repeated  by  every  one  who  afterwards  applies  that  name  to  it — 
that  the  child  is  initiated  into  the  Kingdom  of  grace,  and  bears  the 
Christian  name. 

In  this  view,  too,  there  is  a  Christian  propriety  in  the  beautifully  simple 
and  touching  custom  of  using  the  Christian  name  in  familiar  Christian 
circles.  To  show  a  preference  for  titles  and  complimentary  appendages — 
except  when  they  are  insignia  of  office — is  something  worse  than  vanity. 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  an  undue  prominence  given  to  “the”  spirit  and 
element  of  the  world  over  the  spirit  of  child-like  piety.  Even  when  our 
Christian  names  are  nobly  and  honorably  covered  by  the  badges  of  office, 
they  ought  still  to  fall  upon  our  ears  with  a  pleasant,  holy  charm — remind¬ 
ing  us  of  “  the  water  and  the  blood.”  Such  is  the  power,  and  such  is  the 
associations  of  the  Christian  name ! 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  this  birth,  which 
entitles  us  to  the  Christian  name,  is  complete  by  water.  To  think  that 
baptism  alone  saves,  is  as  great  an  error  as  to  suppose  that  we  can  be 
saved  without  baptism.  Let  us  not  separate  what  God  has  joined. 

W e  must  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit.  The  washing  away  is  by 
water — the  renewing  is  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  putting  off,  the  remis¬ 
sion,  the  death  of  sin,  is  by  water;,  the  putting  on,  the  growth,  the  life  of 
grace,  is  by  the  Spirit. — Korn.  viii.  1-7,  9-18. 

This  union  with  Christ,  which  entitles  us  to  the  Christian  name,  in¬ 
volves  the  exercise  of  a  life  in  us,  which  we  call  faith. 

This,  the  Heidelburg  Catechism  as  appropriately  includes  in  its  answer 
to  the  question  :  “  Why  art  thou  called  a  Christian?”  “  Because  I  am  a 
member  of  Christ  by  faith.”  The  life  is  in  Christ — the  assuming  nature 
is  in  Him — the  act  of  baptism  and  the  gracious  spirit  are  in  Him;  but 
the  faith  to  apprehend  and  receive  these  is  in  us.  The  light  is  in,  and 
from,  the  sun ;  but  the  organ  which  sees,  is  in  us.  The  power  to  feed 
and  strengthen,  is  in  the  food ;  but  the  appropriating  organ  is  in  us.  So 
Jesus  gives  all — faith  receives  all. 

Without  eating,  we  die  in  the  midst  of  stores  of  food; — without  faith 
we  die  spiritually  with  Jesus  and  His  grace  before  us.  “Thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole.” — Matt.  ix.  22;  Mark  v.  34  to  52;  Luke  viii.  47;  xvii. 
19.  “  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,  go  in  peace.” — Lukevii.50.  “According 
to  your  faith,  be  it  unto  you.” — Mat.  ix.  29'.  “  That  Christ  may  dwell  in 

your  hearts  by  faith.” — Eph.  iii.  17. 

Faith  is  the  look  of  the  heart  to  Christ,  as  the  eyes  of  a  child  are 
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turned  to  its  parents.  Faith  is  the  answer  which  Christ’s  true  children 
give  when  he  calls  them  by  their  name — their  “  new  best  name  of  love.” 
Faith  is  the  spirit  of  adoption  in  our  own  hearts,  by  which  we  are  assured 
that  the  name  by  which  we  are  called,  belongs  truly  to  us.  With  such  a 
name  : — 

We  would  no  longer  lie 

Like  slaves  beneath  the  throne  ; 

My  faith  shall  Abba,  Father,  cry, 

And  thou  the  kindred  own. 

Cheered  by  a  signal  so  divine, 

Unwavering,  I  believe  ; 

And  Abba,  Father,  humbly  cry, 

Nor  can  this  sign  deceive! 

From  this  subject  we  see  the  great  dignity  of  a  Christian. 

He  holds  a  position  which  no  earthly  distinction  can  reach.  •  Truly  this 
is  “  the  highest  style  of  man.”  There  is  no  name  known  on  earth  like 
this  name.  Angels  do  reverence  to  it,  and  bend  before  its  mysteriously, 
glorious  meaning.  A  king  is  raised  higher  by  it — for  it  lasts  longer  than 
his  power  and  glory.  The  most  learned  ascend  to  it ;  for  its  faith,  hope, 
and  love  are  above  all  reason,  and  knowledge,  and  science.  It  is  a  title 
to  the  highest  fellowship,  to  the  deepest  knowledge,  and  the  purest  bliss. 

In  view  of  the  deep  significance  of  this  name,  how  humiliating  and 
sinful  is  it,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  church,  for  Christians  to 
bear  the  reproach  of  party  names — and  even  the  names  of  men.  It  is  a 
building  beside  the  foundations.  It  always  betrays  a  false  idea  of  the 
nature  of  Christianity.  It  makes  that  central,  which  is  not  so.  Is  a 
reformation,  central'/  Is  a  form  of  government?  Is  a  form  of  adminis¬ 
tering  sacraments  !  Is  an  order  of  officers  ?  Is  a  prevailing  virtue  ?  Is 
a  man ?  Is  a  location  Eastern  or  Western?  Is  a  nationality  Greek  or 
Roman  ?  Is  an  attribute *  of  the  church  Catholic  ?  But  are  not  the 
names  of  the  different  actions  of  the  church  derived  from  these  peripheric 
circumstances? 

All  this  indicates  a  remove  from  the  heart  of  Christianity.  A  moving 
from  the  spirit  towards  the  flesh.  “  For  while  one  says,  I  am  of  Paul, 
and  another,  I  am  of  Apollos ;  are  ye  not  carnal  ? — 1  Cor.  iii.  4. 

While  we  cannot,  dare  not,  deny  that  life  flows  also  in  these  extremities 
and  among  these  divisions  of  the  church,  we  are  not  allowed  to  regard 
this  as  the  normal  state  of  Christianity.  We  may  tolerate  another  name, 
but  it  ought  always  to  be  under  inward  protest.  To  glory  in  any  such 
name  is  worse  than  vanity.  In  the  light  of  the  true  Christian  name, 
there  is  something  so  monstrous  in  the  use  of  any  other,  that  it  seems 
strange  that  any  one  can  endure  to  call  himself  after  a  form  of  church 
government,  an  ordinance  or  sacrament,  a  nationality,  or  even  the  name 
of  a  man ! 
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JOY  COMETH  IH  THE  MORNING. 


BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 


Oh,  deem  not  they  are  blest  alone 
Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tenor  keep  ; 

For  God,  who  pities  man,  hath  shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears  : 

And  weary  hours  of  wo  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  years. 

There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  night, 

And  grief  may  hide  an  evening  guest, 
But  joy  will  come  with  early  light. 

Nor  let  the  good  man’s  trust  depart, 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny; 

Though  with  a  pierced  and  broken  heart 
The  spurned  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 

For  God  has  marked  each  sorrowing  day. 
And  numbered  every  sacred  tear, 

And  heaven’s  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  His  children  suffer  here. 


OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS, 


BY  PROF.  E.  E.  HIGBEE. 


These  ballads  are  gray  with  age,  and  should  be  approached,  therefore, 
with  becoming  reverence.  Like  old  scarred  heroes,  who,  in  years  gone 
by,  did  valiant  service  in  wars  almost  forgo tton,  they  have  withal  a  mar¬ 
tial  bearing — a  valorous  frankness  that  smacks  of  chivalry.  They  were 
meet  companions,  even  now ,  for  camp  or  field,  telling  tales  of  wondrous 
champions  and  marvellous  combats.  Having  had  their  home  mostly  in  the 
border  districts,  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  making  this  acquaint¬ 
ance,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  scenes  of  strange  excitement,  conflict  and 
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grandeur.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  feuds,  settled  only  by  lance 
or  broad-sword;  we  bear  the  clashing  of  armor,  and  rush  of  steeds;  we  see 
round  turreted  castles,  waving  banners  and  fluttering  pennons;  we  listen 
to  the  loud  revelry  of  baronial  halls,  and  mark  the  merry  gatherings  of 
outlawed  archers  in  the  green  wood;  we  range  the  Cheviot  forest,  and  view 
•the  bloody  field  of  Hombyll-down.  In  gowany  glens,  o’er  broom  and 
heather,  with  plaided  chieftain,  or  mailed  knight,  or  embroidered  squire, 
or  hooded  yeoman,  we  go  joyously,  till  the  Bard  reluctantly  ends  his  lay. 
Not  that  these  various  scenes  and  characters  are  minutely  described  in 
the  ballad,  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art;  but  that  the  very  spirit,  in  the 
midst  of  whicli  they  were  possible,  underlies  the  ballad  from  beginning  to 
end,  giving  such  peculiarly  bold  tone  to  its  incidents,  and  such  straightfor¬ 
ward  simplicity  to  its  movement,  that  beyond,  and  yet  by  means  of  what 
we  read,  we  see,  though  dimly  it  may  be,  like  sunshine  through  the  mist, 
the  far-off,  chivalrous  pomp  of  centuries  gone  by. 

We  are  not  by  any  means  to  expect  the  polished  rytlim  and  finished 
verse  of  the  present,  in  these  rude  old  ballads  of  the  past;  but  rather  the 
fresh,  bold,  simple,  almost  unadorned  utterances  of  those  who,  gifted  with 
the  spirit  of  song,  struck  their  harps  in  haste  to  pour  forth  meet  praise  for 
the  valorous  deeds  of  errant  knight,  or  daring  chieftain,  or  embattled 
hosts — recalling,  as  their  strains  went  on,  old  romantic  legends  and  fairy 
tales,  which,  recited  or  sung  in  lordly  cottage  or  lordly  castle,  had  made 
memorable  an  unrecorded  past.  Standing  at  the  base  of  English  poetic 
literature,  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  unknown,  solid  rocks  over  which  the 
better  carved  and  more  artful  structure  is  reared.  They  mark  the  first 
bold  efforts  at  gathering  the  vast  materials  of  surrounding  historic  and 
legendary  incidents  into  forms  more  impressive  and  genial  than  those  of 
the  drier  and  more  artless  chronicle,  and  yet  not  so  closely  cemented  by 
a  masterly  genius  as  to  form  a  coherent  national  epic.  England  has  no 
such  epic.  Had  Milton  gathered  up  the  scattered  material  at  hand  in  old 
chronicles  and  ballads — “that  strond  rich  as  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  deep 
in  sunken  wrack  and  sumless  treasuries” — and  moulded  them  by  his  pow¬ 
erful  genius  into  intelligible  forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  did  Homer 
the  legendary  tales  and  ballads  of  his  fatherland,  England  then,  like  Greece, 
could  boast  of  an  epic  truly  natural  and  truly  national.  But  the  English 
Iballads  were  destined  to  reach  out  to  no  such  worthy  consummation;  but 
thanks  to  the  genial  pencil  of  “the  Wizard  of  the  North,”  we  have  seen 
their  fresh,  happy  creations  again,  clothed  with  charming  grace  in  I  van- 
hoe  and  elsewhere,  giving  benefit  and  delight  to  thousands.  Indeed,  one 
might  almost  say  of  Sir  Walter,  that 

“  The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he 
Who  sung  of  border  chivalry.” 

We  have  said  that  the  old  ballads  have  their  home  in  the  border  dis¬ 
tricts,  between  England  and  Scotland.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  this. 
Those  influences  which  rouse  into  fierce  activity  the  energies  of  individual 
will,  bring  into  play  indeed  all  the  energies  of  man’s  nature.  They  seize 
upon  his  emotions;  they  penetrate  his  intellect;  they  startle  into  operation 
powers  before  dormant  and  unknown;  and  while  Mars  delights  to  watch 
the  bloody  fray,  Apollo  stands  ever  near,  to  strike  with  stronger  hand  the 
sounding  sheel,  and  to  give  the  children  of  song  a  wilder  and  warmer  in- 
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spiration.  Poesy,  fresh  and  genuine,  is  a  close  companion  of  periods  of 
struggle  and  glorious  emprise.  The  truth  of  this  is  manifest  every  where. 
The  repeated  contests  of  rival  tribes— -the  wild,  warlike,  restless  spirit  of 
early  Greece  filled  the  soul  of  Homer  with  fresher  inspiration,  as  he  sang 
in  more  glowing  strains  of  beauty  the  old  legends  of  Trojan  heroes.  So, 
when  xEschylus,  that  great  master  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  im-< 
mortal  Greek  drama,  wrote,  the  Greek  nationality  was  roused  to  wondrous 
energy  to  meet  the  Persian  invasion;  and  that  aroused  spirit  breathes  forth 
not  only  from  every  line  of  the  Persai,  but  even  from  the  “Prometheus- 
bound,”  and  indeed  from  all  the  great  creations  of  this  master’s  genius. 
So,  also,  that  vast  awakening,  which  reached  out  into  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  underlies  in  way  of  powerful  motive  the  poetic 
activities  of  Chaucer,  and  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  “Germany  first 
broke  the  spell  of  misbegotten  fear,  and  gave  the  watchword.  England 
joined  the  shout,  and  echoed  it  back,  with  her  island  voice,  from  her  thou¬ 
sand  cliffs  and  craggy  shores  in  a  longer  and  louder  strain.  With  that 
cry,”  as  Hazlett  beautifully  continues,  “the  genius  of  Great  Britain  rose 
and  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  nations.”  Not  arbitrarily,  then,  but 
naturally  the  old  historic  ballads  looked  toward  the  border.  That  was  the 
centre  of  commotion.  There  all  the  passions  and  powers  of  men  were 
pushed  into  action;  and  immortal  song  was  to  add  grace  and  impulse  and 
glory  to  the  brave  deeds  which  clustered  there.  Ballad  heroes  and  inci¬ 
dents  were  all  there.  No  Achilles  or  Hector,  no  Douglas  or  Percy  are 
found  in  the  hermit’s  cloister,  or  in  the  idle  gayeties  of  a  court,  but  out 
where  champions  with  sword  and  battle-axe  dash  joyously  into  the  fray, 
with  no  other  thoughts  than  those  of  victory  and  glory. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  old 
English  historic  ballads,  but  hasten  to  show  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of 
this  study.  The  benefit,  we  may  say,  is  two-fold — adding  to  our  store  of 
historical  information,  and  also  exerting  a  wholesome  influence  upon  our 
vocabulary  and  style.  The  study  of  any  department  of  a  nation’s  litera¬ 
ture  is  of  profit,  and  especially  to  him  who  is  earnest  to  lay  at  heart  its 
lessons  and  heed  its  warnings.  There  is  always,  to  such,  a  grand  moral  in 
the  embodied  thoughts  and  feelings  of  an  age.  He  can  see,  in  bolder  out¬ 
line,  temptations  assailing  and  assailed;  he  can  mark,  in  broader  proportions, 
the  discipline  of  cares  and  struggles  and  sorrows,  of  blighted  hopes  and 
consummated  wishes;  he  can  trace  the  developments  of  national  spirit, 
often  more  potent  in  song  than  in  act.  Away  from  the  too  frequent  hy¬ 
pocrisy  of  courts  and  diplomacy — away  from  the  mere  pride  and  pomp  of 
history,  he  can  see,  in  those  songs  which  swell  up  from  the  heaving  bosom 
of  a  nation,  the  real  moving  principles,  after  all,  of  its  various  eras  and 
epochs. 

The  special  historical  information  gained  by  the  study  of  the  old  bal¬ 
lads  is  not,  it  is  true,  direct  and  statistic.  No  facts  in  them  stand  out 
pre-eminent  as  teachers;  but  the  very  spirit  which  pervades  them,  gives 
us  the  real  key  by  which  to  interpret  facts.  We  find  in  them  a  light 
which  so  illumines  the  age  whose  more  direct  records  we  search,  that  we 
know,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  documents,  where  we  are,  and  whither 
we  are  moving.  While  reading,  we  come  more  into  contact  with  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people.  We  enter  into  the  actual  relations  of  the  time. 
Often  a  single  ballad  clusters  with  illustrations  of  the  habits,  peculiar 
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modes  of  thought,  prejudices  and  feelings  of  an  age  of  which  the  chronicle 
is  almost  silent,  and  which  have  long  been  obsolete.  Time  forbids  an  ex¬ 
tended  illustration  by  example.  One  or  two  must  suffice.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  celebrated  ancient  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  with  which  most 
readers  are  familiar.  With  what  distinctness  and  peculiar  force,  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  it  brings  out  the  fierce  rivalship  of  the  border!  With 
what  haughty  independence  does  the  martial  Percy  swear  to  hunt  in  Che¬ 
viot,  maugre  the  doughtie  Douglas,  and  how  boldly  and  joyously  withal 
does  the  brave  chieftain  in  return  take  up  the  challenge!  The  hunt,  the 
fierce  combat,  the  chivalrous  bearing  of  the  two  great  champions,  may  all 
lack  a  chronicled  confirmation;  but  facts  alone  are  not  history.  What  we 
need,  all  the  wrhile,  is  to  have  in  mind  the  moulding  spirit  which,  per¬ 
meating  the  wills  of  men,  made  such  and  such  facts  possible;  and  in  just 
such  clear,  outspoken  ballads,  that  spirit  breathes  in  every  verse.  Indeed, 
for  the  time  being,  we  come  under  its  influence  ourselves,  and  seem  not 
to  read  of  men  and  deeds,  but  to  be  with  them,  ready  to  do  and  suffer. 
The  narrative  is  so  direct  and  simple,  so  filled  with  the  very  life  and  ani¬ 
mation  of  the  scene  portrayed,  that  from  the  beginning  we  are  hurried  on 
in  spite  of  ourselves  to  the  issue.  The  details  are  not  there,  but  the  grand 
features,  the  main  characteristics  are  so  put  forth,  that  all  the  rest  is  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  imagination,  although  not  written.  In  this  way  the  reality  of 
the  history  is  so  vividly  before  us,  so  impressed  upon  the  mind  and  heart, 
so  taken  up  and  assimilated  by  the  imagination,  as  to  illustrate  every  in¬ 
cident  we  may  thereafter  be  able  to  glean  from  other  sources.  Ballads  of 
more  recent  date  than  Chevy  Chase,  well  illustrate  what  has  just  been 
said.  The  fierce  conflicts  of  cavaliers  and  roundheads ,  growing  out  of  a 
still  fiercer  ecclesiastical  antagonism,  so  vividly  portrayed  in  Old  Mortality , 
are  uttered  with  such  clearness  by  the  ballad  songs  of  that  period,  and 
with  such  quaintness  withal,  that  we  venture  to  state  that,  by  reading  a 
lengthy  history  even  of  Cromwell  and  his  time,  you  could  not  get  so  cor¬ 
rect  and  so  definite  an  idea  of  that  age,  as  by  their  study.  “Lesly’s 
March,”  a  song  for  the  action  of  Marston  Moor ,  is  one  of  this  character. 
The  fierce  indignation  of  the  knights  of  the  “ Solemn  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant ”  shows  itself  with  most  characteristic  plainness  in  the  whole  march, 
especially  in  the  eagerness  to  move  on  with  which  it  starts  out, .and  in  the 
earnest  Scotch  sneer  at  the  surplice  and  organ,  calling  one  the  sarh  of  God , 
and  the  other,  the  chest  full  of  whistles.  Its  brevity  allows  its  quotation: 

“March!  march! 

♦  Why  the  devil  do  ye  na  march? 

Stand  to  your  arms,  my  lads, 

Fight  in  good  order; 

Front  about,  ye  musketeers  all, 

Till  ye  come  to  the  English  border; 

Stand  till ’t,  and  fight  like  men 
True  gospel  to  maintain — 

The  Parliament’s  blythe  to  see  us  a’  coming. 

When  to  the  kii’k  we  come, 

We’ll  purge  it  ilka  room, 

True  Popish  relics,  and  a’  sic  innovation, 

That  a’  the  world  may  see 
There’s  nane  in  the  right  but  we, 

Of  the  auld  Scottish  nation. 
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Jenny  shall  wear  the  hood, 

Jocky,  the  sark  of  God ; 

And  the  kist  fu’  o’  whistles 
That  mak  sic  a  cleiro, 

Our  pipers  braw 
Shall  hae  them  a’. 

Busk  up  your  plaids,  my  lads! 

Cock  up  your  bonnets ! 

March !  March ! 

The  veritable  march  itself  at  Marston  Moor,  with  the  shrill  bag-pipes, 
could  not  have  been  more  impetuous  and  straightforward,  and  full  of 
meaning,  than  this.  And  so  it  is.  The  old  ballads  do  not  go  around,  but 
straight  ahead.  They  have  no  time  to  stop,  or  look  this  way  or  that,  till 
the  Bard  cries  halt.  The  iron  comes  molten  hot  from  the  furnace,  and 
every  blow  scatters  out  the  glittering,  hissing  sparks. 

The  benefit,  however,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  ballads  under  con¬ 
sideration,  by  no  means  ends  here.  The  assistance  rendered  in  rightly 
understanding  history,  is  great  indeed;  but  equally  great  is  the  benefit  the 
student  derives  as  regards  his  vocabulary  and  style. 

The  words  which  a  man  uses  in  giving  utterance  to  his  inner  being, 
should  be  as  perfect  embodiments  of  that  being  as  possible.  They  should 
come  warm  from  his  very  soul — the  frank  exponents  of  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  hidden  within.  As  the  fountain  from  its  own  crystal  depths 
wells  up,  sending  forth  its  limpid  stream,  “to  make  sweet  music  with  the 
enamelled  stones,”  so  from  the  depths  of  thought  and  emotion,  language 
must  well  up,  sparkling  with  the  very  lustre  of  the  spirit.  In  other  terms, 
our  words  must  be  vernacular — they  must  be  of  the  mother  tongue.  They 
must  bear  the  stamp  of  originality,  of  course,  as  coming  from  an  inde¬ 
pendent  self-being,  yet  they  should  have  the  true  ring  of  nationality  about 
them.  They  should  be  mother  English ,  stern  and  earnest,  as  based  chiefly 
upon  the  solid  and  nerveful  Anglo-Saxon.  Just  here  very  many,  from 
close  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  models,  are  most  apt  to  make  serious  mis¬ 
takes  in  their  vocabularies.  Long  words,  sonorous  compounds,  sophomoric 
mixtures  of  two  or  three  languages,  and  these,  too,  dead  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  often  so  dazzle  the  fancy  as  to  be  selected,  rather  than  the  full, 
firm,  nervous,  straightforward  Anglo-Saxon  begotten  monosyllables.  We 
do  not  mean  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  Norman,  and  the  more  direct  Latin 
elements  of  our  language;  but  even  these  elements  must  be  used  not  as 
Norman  and  Roman,  but  as  English — as  fully  assimilated — as  no  longer 
in  any  sense  alien,  but  as  drawn  actually  into  the  organism  of  our  speech. 

Now,  the  old  ballads  are  vernacular.  Their  audience  was  not  the 
learned,  who  were  wedded  to  the  Roman,  but  genuine  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen ,  who  thought  and  who  talked  in  their  mother  tongue;  and  even 
now  the  lowland  dialect  of  the  border  is  nearer  the  original  stock  of  our 
language  than  all  others.  The  ballads  then,  from  necessity,  as  “well  as 
from  native  impulse,  were  strongly  Anglo-Saxon,  which  constitutes  the 
very  nerve  and  muscle  of  our  English.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
study  the  ballads  without  falling  in  love  with  their  frank,  energetic  vo¬ 
cabulary.  Old  home-words,  touching  the  heart  like  a  parent’s  voice,  as¬ 
sert  their  right  and  strength,  and  drive  out  the  usurping,  long,  languid, 
insipid  compounds  and  mixtures,  from  which  too  frequent  use,  like  all 
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other  drugs,  have  settled  a  dyspepsia  on  our  vocabulary  and  style.  One 
ballad,  well  studied  in  the  spirit  of  it,  will  prove  a  perfect  purgation  of  all 
ositics  and  ations  which  hang  to  the  heads  of  words  as  uselessly  and  gro¬ 
tesquely,  too,  as  a  Chinaman’s  queue.  Did  space  permit,  we  might  show 
how  fully  this  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  field  of  English  literature.  The 
publication  of  Percy's  Reliques  marks  an  epoch  in  modern  poetry.  The 
influence  thus  exerted,  lies  at  the  very  base  of  that  wholesome  change 
in  poetic  style,  which  is  seen  in  the  rise  and  well-deserved  popularity  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poets.  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Christabel  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  the  Idiot  Boy  and  Peter  Bell  of  1  ]rordsworth,  are  but  specimens  of 
the  effective,  though  silent  power  of  the  influence  of  the  old  ballads,  both 
as  regards  words  and  style  and  substance. 

But  we  must  not  neglect  to  mention  the  pleasure  connected  with  the 
study  of  the  old  English  ballads.  What  has  already  been  said,  in  part 
prepares  the  way  for  this;  for  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  history,  to  gain 
a  clearer  insight  into  scenes  no  longer  present,  and  to  have  our  vocabulary 
better  stored  with  fresh,  vigorous,  and  vernacular  words,  and  our  style 
energized  thereby,  is  no  less  pleasant  than  profitable.  The  sense  itself  of 
improvement  is  one  of  the  student’s  highest  delights. 

Indeed,  the  study  of  the  literature  of  any  nation  which  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  history,  cannot  but  be  delightful;  for  to  know  and  feel  how 
a  people  have  known  and  felt — and  this  through  the  medium  of  their 
choicest  expression  of  the  same — awakens  and  enlivens  that  joyous  sense 
we  may  have  of  the  communion  of  man  with  man  —  a  communion  destroy¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  all  limits  of  space  and  time,  pointing  to  a  common  origin, 
and  urging  to  the  hope  of  a  common  destiny.  As  we  study,  we  feel  as  in 
the  midst  of  old  associations.  Thoughts  gray  with  age,  greet  thoughts 
which  they  themselves  have  just  awakened.  Feelings  of  men  in  past  ages 
are  present  to  hold  fellowship  with  kindred  feelings  which  they  themselves 
have  given  birth  to.  Old  forms  of  beauty  enter  the  soul,  and  take  their 
places  there  as  old  acquaintances,  long  absent,  but  not  forgotten ;  and  as 
we  move  from  page  to  page,  from  work  to  work,  or  from  song  to  song,  we 
seem  to  be  walking  again  amidst  the  fair  and  hardly  far-off  scenes  of  child¬ 
hood,  though  with  playmates  of  other  lands  and  other  ages.  To  enter  the 
courts  of  Augustus,  and  talk  with  Virgil ,  or  Horace ,  or  Livy,  and  from 
such  polished  society  to  go  down  into  the  busy,  thronged  streets  of  great 
Home — to  enjoy  the  humorous  moralizings  of  Aristophanes,  and  through 
him  to  know  the  every-day  life  of  Athenians ,  living  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  with  much  the  same  struggles  and  cares  and  sins  as  men 
now  do — in  fine,  to  come  to  a  heart-felt  communing  with  all  the  things  of 
beauty  with  which  the  literature  of  the  past  and  present  abounds,  cannot 
but  be  delightful,  cannot  but  be  a  “joy  forever.”  Now,  if  this  be  true 
concerning  the  study  of  literature  in  general,  then  to  one  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent  or  sympathies,  the  study  of  English  minstrelsy  must  be  especially 
delightful.  To  read  the  old  ballads  of  merry  England,  and  know  that 
the  men  which  they  make  heroic,  were  our  ancestors ;  to  seat  ourselves  at 
King  Arthur’s  round-table  with  our  fellow-men;  to  walk  hand-in-hand 
with  our  forefathers;  to  talk  with  them  at  their  own  firesides;  to  go  out 
into  the  green  woods  with  them,  and  hear  what  they  heard,  and  see  what 
they  saw;  to  watch  the  eager  combatants  on  fields  of  blood,  or  in  tourneys, 
surrounded  with  the  brave  and  fair;  to  visit  the  dowie  down  of  Yarrow; 
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to  see,  by  crooning  waterfall  or  by  braes,  where  “birk  and  brume  bloom 
bonnie,”  frowning  castles  or  old  abbies  wooing  the  moonlight,  or  mark  the 
fairies’  dance  at  Halloween,  or  warlocks  and  witches  by  Alloway’s  auld 
haunted  Kirk,  or  hear  the  wild,  rapturous  melody  of  chanting  minstrels, 
carrying  us  back  to  Cattraith’s  glens,  where  “mystic  Merlin  harp’d,  and 
gray-haired  Llywarch  sung,”-— to  do  all  this  under  the  witching  twilight 
of  old  poesy,  at  hours  of  leisure,  when  the  more  pressing  calls  of  business 
allow,  is  a  recreation  and  pleasure  which  we  need,  and  it  will  make  more 
gladsome  our  hearts,  and  more  generous  our  souls. 


*  4  ■< 


GRADATIM, 

~r„ 

5}Y  j.  G.  HOLLAND. 


Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound ; 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true 

That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God — 

Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 
To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet ; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain  ; 

By  the  jpride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust, 

When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and  light, 

But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and,  ere  the  night, 
Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  pray, 

And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on  wings 
Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  things, 

While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 

Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  the  men ! 

We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way — 

We  may  hope  and  resolve,  and  aspire  and  pray ; 
But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  will  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls  ; 
But  the  dreams  depart,  and  the  vision  falls, 

And  the  sleeper  awakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound ; 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit,  round  by  round. 
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ECONOMY  AND  SELF-DENIAL, 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  present  war  for  the  Union  has  developed  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
in  some  of  its  forms  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  manner  in  which  our 
young  men  have  gone  forth  against  armed  treason  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands,  from  all  ranks  of  society,  has  encouraged  the  highest  hopes  for  the 
country’s  present  and  future.  The  princely  liberality  which  has  been 
shown  to  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,  has  manifested  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  gratitude  which  reign  in  the  hearts  of  those  at  home  toward 
the  wounded  and  sick  in  camps  and  hospitals.  Besides,  in  many  other 
Ways  have  the  people  shown  that  their  nationality  is  precious  to  them. 

There  is,  however,  one  direction  in  which  our  people  seem  slow  to  learn 
the  demands  of  patriotism.  This  is  the  reluctance  "with  which  they  seem 
to  see  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  earnest  character  of  the  times  in 
the  way  of  economy  in  their  expenses.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
certain  rate  of  living,  and  now  that  prices  are  high,  they  are  slow  to  learn 
that  curtailment  in  their  expenses  is  necessary.  They  seem  to  think  that 
they  ought  to  live  in  the  same  way,  have  exactly  the  same  things,  and  en¬ 
joy  the  same  conveniences.  Articles  of  dress  have  increased  threefold  in 
price,  but  it  seems  not  to  occur  to  many,  that  they  can  get  along  with  less 
variety,  and  of  a  less  costly  kind.  When  they  have  not  all  these  things 
in  the  same  way  as  before,  they  are  disposed  to  complain  of  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  ascribe  to  high  taxes  what  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  their  own  ex¬ 
travagance  and  pride! 

To  this  class,  the  following  remarks  of  Franklin  to  his  daughter,  written 
in  1781,  rebuking  her  expressed  desire  for  “French  finery,’’  might  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  text: 

“When  I  began  to  read  your  account  of  the  high  prices  of  goods,  £a 
pair  of  gloves  seven  dollars,  a  yard  of  common  gauze  twenty-four  dollars, 
and  that  it  now  required  a  fortune  to  maintain  a  family  in  a  very  plain 
way/  I  expected  you  would  conclude  by  tolling  me  that  every  body,  as  "well 
as  yourself,  was  growrn  frugal  and  industrious;  and  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes,  in  reading  forward,  that  1  there  never  was  so  much  pleasure  and 
dressing  going  on;’  and  that  you  yourself  wanted  black  pins  and  feathers 
from  France,  to  appear,  I  suppose,  in  the  mode !  This  leads  me  to  imagine 
that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  goods  are  grown  dear,  as  that  the 
money  has  grown  cheap,  as  every  thing  else  will  do  when  excessively 
plenty;  and  that  people  are  still  as  easy,  nearly,  in  their  circumstances  as 
when  a  pair  of  gloves  might  be  had  for  half  a  crown.  The  war,  indeed, 
may  in  some  degree  raise  the  prices  of  goods,  and  the  high  taxes  which 
are  necessary  to  support  the  war,  may  make  our  frugality  necessary;  and,  as 
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I  am  always  preaching  that  doctrine,  I  cannot,  in  conscience  or  in  -decency, 
encourage  the  contrary,  by  my  example  in  furnishing  my  children  with 
foolish  modes  and  luxuries.  I  therefore  send  all  the  articles  you  desire 
that  are  useful  and  necessary,  and  omit  the  rest;  for,  as  you  say  you  should 
1  have  great  pride  in  wearing  any  thing  I  send,  and  showing  it  as  your 
father’s  taste/  I  must  avoid  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  that  with 
either  lace  or  feathers.  If  you  wear  your  cambric  ruffles  as  I  do,  and  take 
care  not  to  mend  the  holes,  they  will  come  in  time  to  be  lace;  and  feathers, 
my  dear  girl,  may  be  had  in  America  from  every  cock’s  tail.” 

This  is  sensible;  and  it  is  just  as  applicable  to  many  in  our  own  time,  as 
it  was  to  the  daughter  of  Franklin.  It  were  well  if  parents  of  1864  had 
the  same  solid  nerve  in  this  respect;  and  it  would  be  a  credit  to  this  gene¬ 
ration  if  they  would  conscientiously  carry  into  practice  Dr.  Franklin’s 
wholesome  advice. 

A  Paris  correspondent  writes:  “I  hear  the  same  complaint  here  among 
the  young  men,  that  I  heard  before  leaving  America,  that  marriage  has 
become  impossible,  owing  to  the  excessive  luxury  which  has  invaded  all 
classes;  that  a  lady’s  toilette  now-a-days  costs  as  much  as  it  formerly  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  for  a  whole  family.” 

There  are  among  the  women  of  the  land  noble  exceptions — women  who 
have  adjusted  themselves  with  true  heroism  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times; 
but  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  a  still  larger  number  manifest  little  sense 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  are  upon  us  as  a  nation. 

In  the  present  earnest  times,  economy  and  self-denial  is,  if  not  as  great, 
as  true  an  element  of  sound  patriotism  as  facing  the  cannon’s  mouth.  It 
is  both  a  sin  and  a  shame  for  any  one  to  parade  extravagant  dress  at  home, 
while  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  are  enduring  all* kinds  of  self-denial, 
and  facing  every  kind  of  danger  and  death  in  the  camps  and  on  the  fleets. 
Every  foolish  feather  and  ribbon  bought  at  gold  rates  from  foreign  traders, 
is  the  true  exponent  of  latent,  it  may  be  unconscious,  but  yet  of  genuine 
treason;  and  every  extravagance  now  indulged  in,  is  so  much  unnerving 
of  the  vital  force  of  the  nation,  and  so  much  vigor  taken  out  of  the  force 
by  which  rebellion  is  to  be  subdued,  and  the  glory  of  the  flag  maintained. 

Absolutely,  our  needs  are  small,  though  our  wants  may  be  many.  Let 
every  Christian  patriot  learn  economy  and  wholesome  self-denial  in  these 
times  of  war,  as  that  virtue  which  best  honors  the  fatherland,  and  is  most 
pleasing  to  that  God  to  whom  we  look,  and  in  whom  we  trust,  to  restore 
to  us  peace,  with  an  undivided  country,  as  God  and  our  fathers  gave  it 
to  us. 

•—  --  - - - - 


Growing  in  Grace. — It  is  an  excellent  life,  and  it  is  the  proper  life 
of  a  Christian,  to  be  daily  outstripping  himself,  to  be  spiritually  wiser,  and 
still  more  heavenly-minded  to-day  than  yesterday;  every  day  loving  the 
world  less  and  Christ  more,  and  gaining  every  clay  some  further  victory 
over  his  secret  corruptions;  having  his  desires  in  all  temporal  things  more 
cool  and  indifferent,  and  in  spiritual  things  more  ardent;  that  miserable 
lightness  of  spirit  cured,  and  his  heart  rendered  more  solid  and  fixed  on 
God,  aspiring  to  more  near  communion  with  him. — Leighton. 


Be  KfiuitcBtan. 
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ULRICH,  BISHOP  OF  AUGSBURG. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  R.  KCEPKE. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


In  tlie  old  and  renowned  city  of  Augsburg,  there  lived,  in  the  days  of 
Emperor  Otto  the  First,  a  pious  Bishop  named  Ulrich,  who  was  a  true 
friend  of  the  Emperor  and  a  zealous  teacher  of  the  people,  a  comfort  to  the 
poor  and  infirm,  a  protector  to  the  weak  and  oppressed,  and  unwearying  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  He  lived  without  reproach,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God.  On  this  account  every  body  in  Suabia  praised  him,  and  his  name 
was  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  German  empire. 
Because  he  stood  by  his  own  in  need  and  death  and  every  peril,  and  was 
found  reliable  in  good,  as  well  as  in  evil  days,  his  life  may  well  be  given  as 
an  example  of  a  faithful  shepherd  and  true  servant,  who  persevered  even 
to  the  end. 

Bishop  Ulrich  was  of  a  noble  family  of  great  repute,  for  his  father  was 
a  wealthy  Count  in  Suabia,  by  the  name  of  Hubald,  who  was  a  relative  and 
blood  cousin  of  the  Duke.  At  birth,  Ulrich  was  a  weak,  sickly  child,  both 
father  and  mother  fearing  that  he  would  not  live.  An  old  priest  came  to 
the  house  and,  hearing  the  child  cry,  said:  “ Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  the  child 
will  be  saved,  and  the  Lord  will  manifest  himself  wonderfully  in  him.” 
The  parents  followed  his  advice,  and  the  child  improved,  grew  up  stout  and 
strong,  and  they  perceived  that  God  had  loaned  him  great  spiritual  gifts. 
Then  the  parents  remembered  the  priest’s  word,  and  took  their  son  to  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Gallus,  in  Switzerland,  so  that  he  might  be 
brought  up  and  instructed  by  the  learned  monks  in  all  good  things.  As  a 
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youth,  he  returned  to  his  home.  The  Bishop  of  Augsburg  made  him  his 
chamberlain,  and  sent  him  as  his  messenger  to  Rome.  When  he  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Pope,  and  the  latter  heard  who  he  was,  he  said:  “Your  Bishop  is 
dead;  the  Lord  wills  that  you  should  be  the  shepherd  of  his  flock.”  Ul¬ 
rich  was  very  much  frightened  at  these  words,  and,  with  haste  and  in  sad¬ 
ness,  he  left  Rome.  When  he  entered  Augsburg,  he  heard  that  the  Bishop 
was  dead,  and  that  another  had  been  selected.  This  one,  however,  died  in 
a  few  years,  and  all  thought  that  no  one  was  more  fitted  to  be  their  Bishop 
than  Ulrich,  and  so  he  became  Bishop  of  Augsburg  in  the  year  924. 

Thereupon,  Ulrich  looked  around  his  city  and  bishopric,  and  found  that 
every  thing  was  out  of  order.  Many  of  the  churches  were  deserted  and 
decayed,  the  villages  and  boroughs  were  empty,  or  consisted  of  half-con¬ 
sumed  piles  of  rubbish,  and  the  walls  of  Augsburg  were  destroyed.  Some 
of  the  Bishop’s  ministers  had  been  killed,  others  lived  in  want  and  poverty, 
and  there  was  misery  throughout  the  whole  land;  for  the  Hungarians,  a 
short  time  before,  had  fallen  upon  the  land,  and,  as  was  their  custom,  had 
spared  neither  men  nor  women,  and  had  rioted  like  unclean  spirits.  Then 
Bishop  Ulrich  collected  the  dispersed  ministry,  called  on  competent  archi¬ 
tects,  and  had  the  holy  places  purified,  the  churches  built  up  out  of  the 
ruins,  and  the  villages  restored,  so  that  every  one  could  return  to  his  flock 
in  peace. 

He  began  also  to  travel  through  the  country,  because  he  especially  de¬ 
sired  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  it  might  be.  He  preached  to  the  people, 
held  the  priests  to  discipline  and  order,  consecrated  churches  and  chapels, 
decided  cases  of  law,  punished  the  bad,  restored  peace  and  harmony,  as¬ 
sisted  the  poor,  comforted  the  dying,  sorrowed  with  the  sorrowful,  and  re¬ 
joiced  with  those  who  were  glad.  When  he  sat  in  his  carriage,  which  was 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  rode  through  the  country,  the  people  followed  him  in 
great  crowds,  each  one  anxious  to  see  the  face,  and  hear  the  voice  of  the 
pious  and  benevolent  Bishop.  One  day,  some  people  came  to  him  from  a 
distant  wild  region  of  the  country,  and  said :  “  Our  fathers  built  a  chapel  on 
a  rock  far  in  the  woods,  so  that  they  might  serve  God  in  it;  but  no  Bishop 
would  consecrate  it,  because  they  all  feared  the  rocky  road  and  the  dismal 
woods :  therefore,  we  come  to  you  to  have  it  consecrated.”  Ulrich  answered  : 
“I  will  do  it,  as  you  desire,  only  send  me  a  guide.”  And  he  travelled  over 
rocks,  bushes  and  mountain  streams,  and  consecrated  it.  The  poor  people 
wished  then  to  make  him  a  present,  but  he  said:  “Not  so!  I  came  here 
not  on  account  of  your  gifts,  but  of  your  necessity,  and  in  the  name  of  God : 
keep  your  gifts,  and  depart  in  peace.” 

When  Ulrich  was  at  home  in  his  episcopal  mansion,  he  had  divine  ser¬ 
vice  every  day,  and  conferred  with  his  friends  concerning  the  welfare  of  his 
people;  he  was  never  at  leisure,  but  always  considered  what  was  needed; 
and  whatever  he  did,  was  good  and  excellent.  At  noon  he  had  a  free  table, 
at  which  he  fed  the  hungry,  -and  gave  drink  to  the  thirsty.  The  sick  and 
afflicted  came  upon  crutches  and  in  carts  from  far  and  near  to  his  episco¬ 
pal  mansion.  He  also  entertained  strangers  free,  and  no  one  went  away 
hungry,  for  he  was  mindful  of  the  words:  “I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  in.”  Ulrich  himself  ate  and  drank  but  little,  and  slept  upon  a  bed  of 
straw,  rising  to  prayer  before  the  dawn  of  day,  for  he  was  a  severe  task¬ 
master  to  himself. 

Thus  ruled  the  Bishop  twenty  years  in  peace,  and  a  blessing  rested  upon 
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every  thing  he  undertook.  Then  came  a  time  of  severe  trial,  and  great  af¬ 
flictions  broke  over  him,  his  city,  and  the  whole  German  kingdom.  Re¬ 
bellion  and  strife  arose  within  the  land,  and  war  and  desolation  came  from 
without. 

The  Emperor  Otto  had  a  son,  called  Liutolf,  who  was  the  Duke  of  Sua- 
bia,  and  should  have  had  the  Empire  after  his  death,  because  he  was  the 
first-born.  Liutolf  was,  however,  wild  and  lawless,  and  suspected  that  the 
Emperor  thought  of  depriving  him  of  his  just  inheritance.  Therefore  he 
made  a  conspiracy  and  arrayed  himself  against  his  own  father.  All  the  se¬ 
cret  enemies  of  the  Emperor  were  stirred  up,  and  the  flames  of  rebellion 
embraced  the  whole  land.  Bishop  Ulrich  did  not  waver  in  his  fidelity,  but 
remained  loyal  to  his  Emperor,  lie  fitted  out  a  portion  of  people  and  took 
them  to  the  Emperor’s  army,  leaving  another  portion  behind  to  protect 
Augsburg.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  fell  upon  the  city  and  plundered 
it,  killing  the  Bishop’s  people,  and  destroying  what  he  had  built  up.  When 
Ulrich  heard  this,  he  erected  a  fortress  out  of  earth,  wood  and  stone,  and 
took  possession  of  it  with  his  men.  There  he  slept  on  the  ground  under  a 
slight  tent,  caring  nothing  for  the  cold,  although  a  severe  frost  was  pre¬ 
vailing,  and  it  was  the  middle  of  winter.  The  enemy  attacked  his  fortress 
with  superior  force,  but  that  did  not  terrify  him.  lie  defended  it  bravely 
until  an  army  of  the  Emperor  came  up  and  drove  away  the  usurper,  and 
conducted  the  Bishop  back  to  his  city. 

Ulrich’s  heart,  however,  bled  over  the  unnatural  war  between  father  and 
son,  and  he  reflected  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  peace,  and  implored  them 
to  desist  from  fighting,  since  God  had  given  them  the  people  to  conduct  to 
prosperity  and  not  to  destruction.  He  reminded  Liutolf  that  he  was  sin¬ 
ning  against  God  and  man,  because  he  had  drawn  his  sword  wickedly 
against  his  father  and  Emperor.  Liutolf’s  hard  heart  was  moved,  and  he 
went  and  placed  himself  anew  under  his  father.  All  then  supposed  there 
would  be  peace ;  but  a  fresh  misfortune  "befell  them. 

The  barbarous  Hungarians  had  heard  of  the  rebellion  in  the  empire,  and 
thought  they  would  profit  by  it.  Their  hordes  invaded  the  country,  passed 
through  Bavaria  and  Suabia,  even  to  SchWarzwald ;  they  burned,  plundered 
and  killed,  and  no  one  was  able  to  resist  them.  Ulrich  assembled  his  men 
behind  the  walls  of  Augsburg.  They  could  see  from  the  tower  the  heavens 
all  around  in  a  ruddy  glow,  as  the  clear  flames  from  the  burning  villages 
sprang  upward.  A  large  army  of  the  Hungarians  drew  near  Augsburg. 
Ulrich  remained,  like  a  good  Shepherd,  with  his  flock,  and  was  ready  to 
die  with  them.  Still,  he  fought  not  with  spear  and  shield,  but  put  on  his 
Episcopal  robe,  mounted  his  horse,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  his  troops/ 
Leading  his  own  to  battle,  he  said  with  David,  “  Though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me.” 
The  arrows  and  stones  from  the  slings  of  the  Hungarians  whistled  about 
him,  and  many  a  brave  fellow  met  his  death,  while  Bishop  Ulrich  remained 
unhurt.  He  went  around  the  city  on  the  walls,  and  ordered  the  defence, 
encouraged  and  strengthened  his  men,  and  labored  in  the  tight  and  in  prayer 
both  night  and  day.  When  the  danger  was  greatest,  help  was  nearest. 
For  when  the  Emperor  had  learned  the  need  of  the  Bishop,  he  advanced  to 
his  aid  with  a  mighty  host.  Then  the  Hungarians  raised  the  siege  and  the 
Emperor  vanquished  them  in  a  bloody  battle  in  the  field  near  Augsburg, 
so  that  they  fled  on  all  sides,  and  the  city  was  relieved.  On  the  evening  af- 
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ter  the  fight  the  Emperor  came  to  Augsburg  and  thanked  the  Bishop  for 
his  bravery,  and  told  him  that  his  brother  Dietbald,  and  his  nephew  had 
been  slain  in  the  fight  with  the  barbarians.  Bishop  Ulrich  went  out  to  the 
battle-field  and  sought  the  dead  bodies  of  his  relatives,  and  buried  them 
with  funeral  solemnities  in  the  Augsburg  Cathedral  as  become  men  who  had 
fallen  in  a  contest  for  Christianity  and  their  father-land. 

Although  now  his  heart  was  full  of  deep  sadness  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  relatives,  and  he  saw  his  own  affairs  in  ruin  on  all  sides,  still  he  did 
not  despair,  but  put  his  trust  in  ’God.  After  peace  was  obtained,  he  began 
to  collect  his  dispersed  flock,  to  restore  that  which  was  in  ruins,  and  to  heal 
the  wounds  received,  and  God  was  with  him  in  whatever  he  did.  Thus  he 
lived  for  a  long  time  as  a  pattern  and  example  for  all  his  people;  having 
after  this  ruled  thirty  years  and  becoming  well  stricken  in  years.  Feeling 
that  his  strength  was  diminishing,  he  longed  to  go  once  more  to  Borne,  and 
although  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  the  fatigue  of  travelling  did  not  inti¬ 
midate  him,  but  he  passed  over  mountains,  lofty  precipices,  and  rapid 
streams,  until  he  came  to  Borne.  When  he  had  performed  his  devotions 
there,  he  learned  that  the  Emperor  was  in  the  fortified  city  of  Bavenna. 
Accordingly  he  went  thither,  and  asked  the  Emperor  that  he  would  confer 
the  Episcopate,  after  his  death,  on  his  other  nephew,  Adalbest,  and  the 
Emperor  granted  the  request. 

Thereupon  Ulrich  returned  home,  and  began  to  put  his  house  in  order. 
He  had  had  his  grave  dug  for  a  long  time  before,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
praying  there.  Still,  a  great  anguish  was  to  be  experienced  by  him.  A 
messenger  came  to  him  one  day,  and  said:  “Thy  nephew,  Adalbest,  on 
whom  thou  hast  so  much  hope,  has  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength.” 
This  was  a  heavy  stroke  for  the  old  Bishop,  but  he  bore  it  manfully.  Soon 
afterward,  he  learned  that  the  goad  Emperor,  Otho,  was  dead.  Then  his 
heart  was  full  of  sadness,  and  he  was  weary  of  life.  Still  he  had  daily  di¬ 
vine  service,  and  when  he  could  no.  longer  walk,  he  was  carried  to  the 
Church,  and  he  still  labored  without  intermission. 

When  he  felt  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  ordered  his  chamberlain 
to  bring  all  his  valuables  and  movable  property  before  him.  And  when 
all  had  been  brought  where  he  lay,  he  said :  “  What  profit  has  all  this  been 
to  me?”  Then  he  ordered  that  it  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor 
and  needy.  He  conversed  with  those  about  him,  pardoned  his  enemies, 
and  gave  all  his  blessing,  and  as  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  shone  brightly 
into  his  chamber  he  departed  to  his  eternal  rest. 

This  was  July  4,  A.  D.  973.  Ulrich  was  three  and  eighty  years  old,  and 
had  performed  his  Episcopal  functions  piously  and  uprightly  for  fifty  years. 
His  works  follow  him,  and  his  memory  is  held  in  much  honor  even  to  the 
present  day. 


Habit  of  Jesting. — Some  persons  are  prone  to  view  almost  every  sub¬ 
ject  through  a  ridiculous  medium.  It  is  their  pleasure  and  their  genius  to 
discover  odd  associations;  and  there  is  nothing  so  familiar  on  the  one  hand, 
or  so  grave  on  the  other,  as  not  to  excite  their  faculty  of  jesting.  The  in¬ 
veterate  jester  is  sure  to  lose  his  weight  in  society.  Who  shall  say  that 
such  a  man  is  not  in  danger  of  laughing  away  his  soul  into  endless  woe? 
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FAR  FROM  THE  RAILROAD. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


We  cannot  tell  exactly  liow  far  this  valley,  which  concerns  our  present 
writing,  is  located  from  any  railroad.  But,  this  we  know,  that  it  is  so  re¬ 
mote  that  neither  the  subdued  roll  of  the  cars,  nor  the  shrill  shriek  of  the 
engine  have  ever  been  heard  here  by  mortal  ear,  even  on  the  calmest 
morning,  or  in  the  deep  dead  silence  of  the  night.  A  few  such  spots  are 
still  to  be  found;  how  many  we  know  not,  but  one  of  them  certainly 
exists,  for  we  have  found  it,  and  have  spent  some  delightful  days  amid  its 
scenes  of  quiet  and  peace. 

How  we  got  there?  This  is  a  reasonable  and  natural  question,  and  can¬ 
not  be  left  unnoticed.  We  entered  the  cars  where  there  is  a  railroad,  and 
after  riding  some  time,  we  got  out  at  a  point  on  the  railroad.  Then  we 
got  into  a  hack  and  rode  a  goodly  distance  to  a  village,  away  from  the 
railroad.  Then  we  got  into  a  friend’s  buggy  and  took  a  road  that  led  still 
farther  away  from  the  railroad,  in  the  direction  of  a  mountain,  which  we 
saw  rising  some  distance  before  us.  That  mountain  we  crossed — zig-zagging 
up  along  its  noble  slope,  every  rise  giving  us  a  wider  and  grander  view  of 
the  splendid  country  we  were  leaving  behind  us.  Having  reached  the 
summit,  we  alighted  from  our  vehicle,  turned  our  faces  the  way  we  had 
come,  placed  our  arms  a-kimbo,  and  took  a  leisurely  view  of  the  splendid 
country  that  spread  out  its  wide  range  before  us.  Ye  men !  what  a  vision ! 
From  that  elevation  hills  disappeared,  and  the  whole  landscape  seemed  a 
level  plain.  Fields — some  plowed,  some  green,  some  yellow  stubble,  mixed 
in  with  orchards,  and  strips  and  squares  of  woodland — made  the  whole 
scene  present  the  appearance  of  variegated  mosaic;  and  this  all  extended 
out  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  where  it  gradually  disappeared  in  the  haze 
of  distance,  and  faded  into  the  dim  blue  of  the  mountains  that  bounded 
the  horizon,  but  barely  visible  at  their  faintest  outlines.  As  we  stood  and 
gazed,  we  could  not  better  give  utterance  to  what  we  felt  than  in  one  of 
the  beautiful  stanzas  of  Beattie  in  his  Minstrel: 

‘‘0  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votarv  yields! 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields, 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain’s  sheltering  bosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, 

0,  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven?” 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  goodly  sight,  we  stepped  into  our 
vehicle,  turned  our  horse’s  face  downward  on  the  other  side,  and — before 
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us,  far  down  and  away,  yet  still  in  sight,  lay  the  lovely  valley,  the  peace¬ 
ful  air  of  which  no  noise  of  railroads  has  ever  disturbed  with  its  faintest 
echoes.  We  wound  down  the  mountain — and  so  we  got  into  the  valley. 

.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  curious  reader  could  have  desired  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  particularity  in  the  description  of  our  journey  hither.  He  would 
have  been  better  pleased,  had  we  given  directions — north,  south,  east,  or 
west — had  we  mentioned  State  and  County — had  we  given  the  names  of 
mountains  and  rivers,  so  that  he*  might  be  able  to  locate  the  spot  geogra¬ 
phically.  But  we  wish  to  be  a*  shrewd  as  he  is !  He  is,  perhaps,  a  ca¬ 
pitalist,  and  would  be  pleased  to  find  a  fresh  and  profitable  route  for  a  new 
railroad  !  But  we  shall  not  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the  peaceful  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  peaceful  spot  into  any  such  hands.  That  would  be  a  poor  re¬ 
turn  of  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  we  have  enjoyed  among  them,  and  which 
they  are  enjoying  among  themselves  from  year  to  year. 

If  the  reader  should  suggest  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  them,  or  as 
the  word  runs,  “  pay  well”  to  have  a  railroad  run  that  way,  we  have  only 
to  reply  that  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  ask  these  good  people  to 
exchange  their  present  peace  and  plenty  for  noise  and  more  money.  For 
we  think  of  another  stanza  of  Beattie : 

“These  charms  shall  work  their  soul’s  eternal  health,. 

And  love,  and  gentleness,  and  joy  impart. 

But  these  they  must  renounce,  if  lust  of  wealth 
E’er  win  its  way  to  their  corrupted  heart: 

For  oh  !  it  poisons  like  a  scorpion’s  dart; 

Prompting  the  ungenerous  wish,  the  selfish  scheme, 

The  stern  resolve  unmoved  by  pity’s  smart, 

The  troublous  day,  and  long  distressful  dream.’r 

But  about  the  time  the  reader  has  gotten  to  this  point  in  the  reading, 
and  has  had  time  to  make  his  own  reflections  thereupon,  we  have  reached 
the  edge  of  the  wooded  part  of  the  mountain  slope,  where  fields  begin. 
Here,  as  the  pioneers  made  it,  the  road  curves  at  the  head  of  a  ravine  be¬ 
fore  it  enters  upon  the  last  gentle  slope  down  into  the  valley,  and  here, 
also,  as  a  kind  Providence  has  arranged  it,  is  a  fast-flowing  and  refreshing 
spring,  laughing  out  from  between  rocks,  and  overshadowed  by  a  venera¬ 
ble  elm,  and  some  subordinate  trees,  crowned  with  the  sinuous  grape  vine. 
After  enjoying  the  delicious  draught,  we  could  not  refrain  from  comparing 
it  with  the  insipid,  second-hand  taste  of  the  hydrant.  This  last  invention 
brings  it  to  the  door  for  money,  it  is  true,  but  how  much  worse  for  the 
pains  and  the  pay.  Here! — with  what  a  motherly  sympathy  for  one’s 
parched  needs,  does  this  old,  faithful,  everlasting  mountain  pour  it  forth 
from  its  deepest  and  most  generous  heart.  It  seems  flavored  with  all  the 
secret  remedial,  restoring,  and  invigorating  virtues  of  nature — an  unadul¬ 
terated  medicine  that  fits  the  taste,  the  blhod,  and  the  nerves,  yea,  it 
seems  to  carry  cheerfulness  and  satisfaction  into  the  very  soul  itself. 

This  spot  we  shall  not  leave  in  haste.  A  rock  here  is  as  good  as  a  sofa. 
We  lay  our  hat  aside,  for  this  elm  is  hat  enough  over  us.  The  low  alders 
that  line  the  rivulet  down  the  ravine  do  not  obstruct  the  view,  and  the 
slopes  on  either  side  are  low  and  cleared,  so  that  a  goodly  section  of  the 
well-cultivated  valley  lies  fairly  in  sight. 

That  the  rivulet  created  by  this  spring  unites,  in  the  middle  of  the  val- 
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ley,  about  two  miles  away,  with  a  larger  stream  that  flows  down  its  length, 
is  clearly  seen;  and  a  short  distance  below  the  junction  there  is  a  mill. 
The  afternoon  sun  glints  upon  the  waters  of  the  dam,  and  the  Yellow  Wil¬ 
lows  that  stand  sentinels  on  its  banks,  have  their  silvery  leaves  gently  up¬ 
lifted  by  the  breeze.  We  can  even  see  the  plash  of  its  large  outside  wa¬ 
ter  wheel  reflected  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  There  is  a  gentle  murmur, 
but  a  little  above  silence,  which  seems  to  come  from  that  direction,  which 
may  be  the  murmur  of  the  mill,  though  this  is,  perhaps,  fancy,  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  seems  too  great.  . 

The  mountain  range  that  forms  the  farther  border  of  the  valley  hardly 
rises  to  the  sublime,  but  it  is  beautiful.  Even  from  this  distance  we  can 
clearly  see  how  the  wind,  though  gentle  here,  makes  waves  of  the  tree- 
tops,  which  roll  along  and  up  its  sides,  turning  the  white  lower-side  of  the 
leaves  to  the  sun;  and  the  shadows  of  clouds  move  after  one  another  along 
its  calm  brow,  like  pleasant  memories  over  the  heart.  Here  and  there  Is 
a  clearing,  out  of  which  curls  up  the  smoke  of  charcoal  pits,  while  other 
spots  heretofore  similarly  used  are  overgrown  again  with  fresh  young  tim¬ 
ber.  • 

How  peacefully  the  farm-houses,  with  the  buildings  belonging  to  them, 
repose  beside  the  orchards  and  gardens,  whilst  the  well-tilled  fields  that  lie 
around  form  a  suitable  back-ground  to  the  picture.  Here  and  there  the 
course  of  the  roads  is  discernible,  especially  where  they  run  in  nearly  a 
line  with  the  eye,  or  gradually  wind  up  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill.  They 
are  not  crowded  with  vehicles,  but  here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  solitary 
passer,  a  wagon,  a  buggy,  a  team  of  plow-horses  going  to  the  field,  or  a 
boy  on  a  bag  of  grain,  riding  to  the  mill. 

Yonder  are  the  cattle  idly  grazing  in  the  fields.  Some  companies  moving 
over  the  pasture  like  fish  in  shoals,  with  one  ahead  that  seems  to  lead  the 
rest.  Some  drawn  out  in  extended  lines  like  a  regiment  going  into  bat¬ 
tle.  Some  in  a  kind  of  irregular  company,  like  a  crowd  of  bathers  at  the 
sea-shore.  But  why  should  we  attempt  to  describe  this  scene  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails?  It  is  a  thing  to  be  seen,  and  all  descriptions  of  it  must  fall  short  of 
the  reality. 

We  have  acquaintances  and  relatives  here,  and  shall  drive  right  up  to 
one  of  their  farm-houses,  though  this  relation  need  not  necessarily  exist  to 
insure  a  welcome.  Here  the  old  spirit  of  hospitality  still  prevails  in  ail 
its  ancient  beauty,  and  the  people  are  not  “unmindful  to  entertain 
strangers”  even,  for  they  know  that  in  that  way  sometimes  “angels  are  en¬ 
tertained.”  They  have  all  read — as  did  their  fathers  before  them — what 
St.  Paul  and  Peter  say  about  being  “given  to  hospitality,”  being  “lovers  of 
hospitality,”  and  “using  hospitality  without  grudging,”  for  they  have  very 
large  old-fashioned  Bibles  in  which  these  things  are  contained.  Though 
they  are  simple  farmers,  their  memories  are  sufficiently  strong  to  remember 
that  this  grace  is  therein  enjoined  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Christian 
character. 

These  farm-houses  are  comfortably  furnished.  The  sitting-room — that 
is,  the  parlor — is  nicely  whitewashed,  and  the  windows,  doors,  and  furni¬ 
ture  are  as  clean  as  a  new  pin.  The  old  clock,  with  its  revolving  month 
dial,  double  profile,  and  bland,  fat-faced  man  of  the  moon,  stands  ticking 
in  the  corner  all  day  and  all  night  long.  The  large  tin-plate  stove  is  at 
present  at  leisure  in  the  corner,  having  its  pipe-hole  ornamented  with  a 
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bunch  of  asparagus.  The  looking-glass  is  in  its  accustomed  place,  its 
lower  end  braced  against  the  wall,  while  the  top  leans  out  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees — an  idea  which  the  fashionables  are  at  present  beginning 
to  adopt  in  the  hanging  of  their  parlor  pictures.  The  rocking-chair,  its 
head-board  ornamented  with  bunches  of  grapes,  occupies  its  corner  of  the 
room.  The  settee,  which  is  in  fact  a  wood-chest  concealed,  has  its  appro¬ 
priate  place  along  one  of  the  side  partitions.  In  short,  every  thing  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  spirit  of  the  earnest,  honest,  industrious  and  kind-hearted 
people  who  live  and  are  useful  and  happy  here. 

The  kitchen  is  of  such  a  character,  that  it  may  at  all  times  be  seen;  and 
after  seeing  it,  one  still  feels  as  if  he  could,  without  any  unpleasant  inward 
sensation,  eat  a  meal  therein  prepared;  which  is  said  not  to  be  the  case 
with  all  kitchens.  Cleanliness  is  the  order  of  the  day;  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  victuals  is  that  which  is  native  with  them,  and  not  that  odor  of 
foreign  smells  put  into  them  to  hide  some  smells  which  are  not  foreign. 

At  the  table,  the  good  lady  of  the  house  never  asks  you  whether  you 
“take  milk  in  your  coffee,”  but  rather  inquires  whether  you  take  cream 
in  it.  This  latter  article  is  of  a  thick,  yellow  substance — an  article  that 
is  never  seen  near  railroads.  If  you  prefer  milk  to  coffee,  you  can  have 
it;  and  this  thing  which  they  call  milk,  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  is  never 
blue,  nor  do  you  ever  find  a  chalky  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  your  tumbler. 
With  them,  milk  and  cream  both  are  a  liquid  produced  by  cows! 

Take  a  walk  through  the  orchard.  How  the  trees  bend  under  their 
load  of  generous  fruit!  Under  the  trees  you  see  red,  white,  and  yellow 
circles  of  ripe  fruit  that  has  fallen.  The  fences  are  lined  with  rows  of 
peach  trees,  and  the  delicious  fruit  turns  its  red  cheek  invitingly  toward 
you.  And,  strange  to  say,  when  you  look  wishfully  toward  some  of  those 
splendid,  ripe  apples  and  peaches,  no  one  puts  his  nose  up  to  your  face, 
and  halloos — “Only  three  cents  a-piece!”  “Four  for  a  dime!”  “Buy 
some  peaches,  sir?  buy  some  peaches,  sir?  four  for  a  dime!”  The  owner 
of  the  premises  tells  you  to  eat  as  many  as  you  please,  to  fill  your  pockets, 
to  put  some  in  your  travelling-bag,  to  fill  your  buggy-box,  and  to  send  for 
as  many  as  you  wish  after  you  get  home.  While  you  are  enjoying  your¬ 
self  amid  these  scenes  of  plenty,  you  may  notice  half  a  dozen  of  mountain 
boys  and  girls  filling  their  baskets  and  bags  in  different  parts  of  the  or¬ 
chard,  without  money  and  without  price. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  take  the  reader  through  the  cellars,  spring- 
houses,  and  barns  of  this  country  that  lies  so  far  from  railroads.  But  we 
fear  he  has  learned  enough  to  tempt  him  to  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
tenth  commandment  !  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  our  purpose. 
Our  object  will  be  gained,  if  we  have  convinced  them  that  people  can  live, 
and  live  in  happiness,  contentment  and  -plenty,  even  in  parts  remote  from 
railroads.  We  fear  it  is  a  growing  evil  which  induces  so  many  to  think 
otherwise;  and  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  thousands  of  loose, 
irresponsible,  idle  hangers-on  of  these  public  thoroughfares  if  they  had 
never  seen  a  railroad,  but  had  learned  industry,  thrift,  and  honest  living 
somewhere  else.  Railroads  are  good,  but  there  are  some  things  that  are 
good  besides  railroads. 

Be  it  known,  that  in  many  rural  regions,  where  the  car-whistle  has 
never  been  heard,  there  are  scores  of  happy,  thriving,  and  pious  families — 
men  who  have  never  gone  “to  seek  their  fortunes,”  but  who  have  made 
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their  fortunes  by  industry,  honesty,  and  the  fear  of  God  in  those  places 
where  the  providence  of  God  had  located  them.  By  so  doing,  they  have 
not  only  been  happier  themselves,  but  have  also  made  themselves  far  more 
useful  to  others,  than  those  who  have  gone  forth  under  the  false  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  selfish  shrewdness  is  business  tact,  and  preying  upou  others, 
the  way  to  peace  and  prosperity. 

Our  young  men  need  to  be  called  hack  from  the  race  of  making  haste 
to  become  rich.  They  must  be  taught  and  convinced  that  solid  pros¬ 
perity — such  as  God  and  their  own  uncorrupted  consciences  can  approve — 
like  the  trees  that  ships  are  built  of,  is  of  slow  and  regular  growth,  and 
that  the  things  that  spring  up  in  a  night,  are  only  mushrooms,  which  can¬ 
not  endure  the  searching  light  of  the  sun.  They  must  learn  the  old  di¬ 
vine  lesson,  that  it  is  by  serving  others,  not  by  over-reaching  them  by  our 
own  shrewdness,  that  we  are  to  make  our  own  bread  and  water  sure — that 
by  industry  we  thrive,  by  honesty  and  faithfulness  we  become  respectable, 
and  by  the  fear  of  God  we  become  happy — and  that  all  this  is  possible  far 
from  the  railroad. 


ST.  GODEIE  OF  FINCHALE;  OR,  THE  ANCHORITE. 


BY  PROF.  E.  E.  HIGBEE. 


Finchale  Priory,  where  the  “evening  pilgrim ”  listened  to  St.  Godrie’s 
weary  cry  for  mercy  from  the  Lord,  (miserere  Domine)  was  beautifully 
situated  on  the  river  Wear,  a  short  distance  from  Durham.  Though  built 
ages  since,  the  ruins  are  still  there,  crumbling,  like  all  earthly  things,  to 
dust.  It  was  here  that  the  Saxons,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  held 
two  Synods,  A.  D.  792  and  810.  Mary  Heron  thus  beautifully  writes 
about  the  ruins  of  this  Abbey : 

“  Here,  e’er  the  lark’s  shrill  matin  waked  the  morn,. 

Eoused  by  the  accustomed  solemn  sounding  bell, 

Each  visionary,  pensive  sage  forlorn, 

Left  the  retirement  of  his  cloister’d  cell ; 

Midst  the  deep  organ’s  bold,  majestic  sound 
And  vocal  choir,  the  echoing  walls  rebound. 

“Here,  by  the  midnight  taper’s  glimmering  light, 

Tli’  enthusiastic,  pale  recluses  pray’d ; 

Or  when  bright  Cynthia  gilded  gloomy  night. 

Romantic,  stroll’d  along  the  moonlight  glade  ; 

Here,  while  the  thoughtless  world  regardless  slept, 

Their  orisons,  and  solemn  vigils  kept. 

“  On  yonder  spot  the  sacred  altar  stood, 

Whence  fragrant  columns  of  ascending  smoke, 

From  incense  burning  to  the  hallowed  rood, 

Mingled  with  vivid  flames,  incessant  broke ; 

Here,  tutelary  saints  in  painting  shone, 

And  worshipp’d  martyrs  stood  engraved  in  stone.  ” 
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St.  Godrie,  wlio  had  performed  two  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  as  directed 
by  vision,  came  to  Finchale,  and  there  built  the  chapel  and  hermitage. 
The  austerities  of  this  anchorite  were  extraordinary  even  in  his  age.  He 
wore  a  dress  of  iron,  mingled  ashes  with  the  flour  of  which  he  made  his 
bread,  and  passed  whole  nights  immersed  in  water  and  engaged  in  prayer. 
He  died  in  1670,  and,  from  the  many  great  miracles  he  is  said  to  have 
wrought,  was  admitted  into  the  calendar  of  the  Saints.  In  the  poem  here 
inserted,  austerities  are  mentioned  which  I  can  find  in  no  record  of  St. 
Godrie’s  life;  but  the  beauty  of  the  poem  rests  not  upon  the  facts,  but 
rather  upon  the  order  of  poetic  thought,  and  the  fresh,  imaginative  quiet 
which  is  made  to  surround  the  whole  scene — the  peasant  wending  to  his 
morning  work,  the  weary  pilgrim  sad  at  the  evening  twilight,  the  summer 
suns  and  winter  storms,  the  peasant  girls  joyously  flinging  their  garlands 
on  May-morning,  while  age  joins  in  the  merry  revelry, — all  hear  the  same 
solemn  chant,  “Miserere  Domine.”  And  then,,  while  the  organ  loudly 
swells,  and  Godrie  slumbers  with  the  dead,  like  a  lost  echo,  silent  is  that 
miserere.  But  we  must  not  longer  detain  the  reader  from  the  beautiful 
poem  written  on  the  Anchorite,  by  James  Henry  Dixon,  Esq.: 

“  When  the  curfew’s  toll  is  stealing 
Slowly  o’er  the  dew-bent  lea — 

When'  the  matin  chimes  are  pealing, 

Ever,  ever  prayeth  he. 

Peasant  to  his  day-work  wending, 

Sees  him  on  his  pillar  bending, 

Evening  pilgrim,  sad  and  weary, 

Listens  to  his  Miserere , 

Miserere  Domine. 

“  Thirty  summer  suns  have  found  him 
Bowing  in  the  day-star’s  glow  ; 

Thirty  winters  dealt  around  him 
Storm  and  tempest,  hail  and  snow ; 

On  his  pillar  still  he  kneeleth, 

Fervently  to  heaven  appealeth, 

Blessed  Mary,  I  am  weary , 

Pie  Jesul  Miserere, 

Miserere  Domine. 

* 

“Hark !  the  Abbey  bells  are  ringing, 

Joyous  is  the  holy  day ! 

Peasant  girls  are  garlands  flinging, 

Flowerets  deck  their  Queen  of  May. 

Lo,  to  village  green  repairing, 

Age,  the  sports  of  childhood  sharing ; 

Yet  his  mood  of  mind  is  dreary, 

Still  he  chants  his  Miserere, 

Miserere  Domine  ! 

“  Hark !  the  organ  loudly  swelling : 

Sacred,  solemn  rites  are  said  ; 

Soul  hath  left  its  earthly  dwelling, 

Godrie  slumbers  with  the  dead  ! 

Morning’s  glance  no  more  shall  greet  him, 

Evening’s  kindred  shadows  meet  him  ; 

He  hath  rest  where  rest  the  weary, 

Silent  is  his  Miserere ^ 

Miserere  Domine. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  ST.  ANSELM. 


BY  E.  E.  II. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  are  generally  engaged 
in  most  profound  speculations,  are,  from  this  reason,  destitute  of  that  sim¬ 
ple  and  earnest  piety,  which  warms  the  heart  and  sweetens  life.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  just  those  men  who  have  struggled  to  bring  before  their 
consciousness  those  invisible  potences — those  ideas  which  form  the  base  of 
all  the  movements  of  history — whose  piety  is  most  simple  and  earnest — 
most  simple,  because  nearest  the  very  fountain  of  religion  in  the  soul — 
most  earnest,  because  nearest  that  central  energy  which  gives  virtue  and 
force  to  all  activity.  In  the  most  profound  speculative  theologians  of  the 
past,  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  how  simple  and  earnest  are  their  meditations 
and  prayers.  What  humility,  what  fervor  of  feeling,  wdiat  breadth  of 
practical  application  every  where  are  manifest!  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
we  insert  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  translate  from  the  Prosolo- 
gion  of  St.  Anselm.  It  may  serve  also  as  an  earnest  comment  upon  the 
second  question  and  answer  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  their  relation 
to  the  first — showing  that,  in  the  sphere  of  grace,  we  are  more  fully  qua¬ 
lified  and  more  earnestly  challenged  to  know  our  sins  and  miseries. 

“  Come  now,  vain  man,  leave  for  awhile  thy  occupations,  and  hide  thy¬ 
self  for  a  time  from  troubling  thoughts !  Cast  from  thee  now  thy  burden¬ 
some,  and  postpone  thy  laborious  strifes !  Devote  thyself  a  little  time  to 
Gfod,  and  rest  in  Him.  Enter  into  the  chamber  of  thine  own  mind*,  and 
shut  out  every  thing  but  God,  and  what  in  thee  may  aid  thy  search,  and 
in  solitude  seek  Him !  ISay,  now,  my  whole  heart,  say  now  to  God,  Thy 
face,  Lord,  will  I  seek.  Come  now,  therefore,  O  Lord,  my  God,  and  teach 
my  heart  where  and  how  to  seek  Thee ! — Where  and  how  to  find  Thee  ! 
If,  0  Lord,  Thou  are  not  here,  where  shall  I  seek  Thee  absent?  If  Thou 
art  every  where,  why  do  I  not  see  Thee  present?  But  surely  Thou  dwell- 
est  in  light  inaccessible!  And  where  is  light  inaccessible?  And  how  can 
I  approach  unto  it?  Who  shall  lead  me,  or  bring  me  to  it,  that  I  may 
see  Thee  there?  With  what  tokens,  and  with  what  countenance  shall  I 
seek  Thee?  What  can  the  highest,  Lord,  do,  and  what  this  Thy  far  off 
exile?  What  can  Thy  servant  do,  anxious  with  love  of  Thee,  and  driven 
far  from  Thy  face?  He  pants  to  see  Thee;  and  Thy  face  is  too  far  from 
him!  He  longs  to  come  unto  Thee;  and  Thy  habitation  is  inaccessible ! 
He  desires  to  find  Thee  and  knows  not  Thy  abode !  Thou  art  my  Lord 
and  my  God,  and  never  saw  I  Thee !  Thou  hast  made  me,  and  hast  re¬ 
newed  me;  and  all  my  good  Thou  hast  conferred  upon  me;  and  not  yet 
have  I  known  Thee!  In  fine,  I  was  made  to  behold  Thee;  and  not  yet 
have  I  accomplished  that  for  which  I  was  made.  0  miserable  lot  of  man, 
since  he  has  lost  that  for  which  he  was  made !  0  hard  and  terrible  that 
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fall!  Alas!  what  has  he  lost;  and  what  has  he  found?  What  has  gone, 
and  what  has  remained  ?  He  has  lost  beatitude,  for  which  he  was  made ! 
He  has  found  misery,  for  which  he  was  not  made !  That  without  which 
he  is  unhappy,  is  gone;  and  that  by  himself  he  cannot  be  but  miserable, 
remains!  Before,  man  ate  the  bread  of  angels,  which  now  he  hungers 
for !  Now,  he  eats  the  bread  of  sorrow,  which,  before,  he  knew  not!  Alas ! 
the  common  sorrow  of  men;  the  universal  groan  of  the  sons  of  Adam! 
He  revelled  in  abundance;  we  sigh  in  hunger!  He  abounded;  we  beg! 
He  happily  held  and  miserably  abandoned;  we,  unhappily,  want,  pitiably 
abandon,  and,  alas,  remain  empty.  Why  did  he  not,  since  easily  he  might, 
keep  for  us  what  we  so  severely  need?  Wherefore  did  he  conjure  light 
from  us,  and  envelop  us  in  darkness?  Why  did  he  take  from  us  life,  and 
inflict  upon  us  death?  Whence  are  we  wretchedly  expelled,  and  whither 
driven?  From  what  are  we  pushed  headlong;  and  to  what  consigned? 
From  our  fatherland  into  exile!  From  the  vision  of  God  to  our  own 
blindness!  From  the  joy  of  immortality  into  the  bitterness  and  horror  of 
death.  Miserable  change,  from  so  great  good  to  so  great  evil!  Heavy 
curse,  heavy  grief,  heavy  everything!  But,  alas,  wretched  one  that  I  am, 
among  other  sons  of  Eve,  far  removed  from  God,  what  have  I  attempted? 
What  have  I  effected?  Whither  was  I  reaching?  To  what  have  I  ar¬ 
rived?  After  what  was  I  aspiring;  and  for  what  do  I  sigh?  I  sought 
good,  and,  behold,  trouble!  I  reached  out  toward  God,  and  stumbled  on 
myself!  I  sought  rest  in  my  solitude,  and  found  grief  in  my  closest  re¬ 
tirement!  I  wished  to  exile  laugh  from  the  joy  of  my  mind,  and  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  cry  from  the  groaning  of  my  heart!  Joy  was  hoped  for,  and,  lo, 
from  whatever  quarter,  sighs  block  up  the  way.  And  0,  Thou,  Lord, 
how  long  ?  How  long,  0  Lord,  wilt  Thou  not  be  mindful  of  us  ?  How 
long  wilt  Thou  turn  Thy  face  from  us?  When  wilt  Thou  look  upon  us 
and  hear  us  ?  When  wilt  Thou  enlighten  our  eyes  and  show  us  Thy  face  ? 
Bestore  Thyself  to  us,  that  it  may  be  well  with  us,  who  are  so  miserable 
without  Thee !  Have  compassion  upon  us,  whose  labors  and  endeavors  to¬ 
wards  Thee  are  of  no  worth  without  Thee  !  Draw  us,  and  aid  us,  I  beseech 
Thee,  0  Lord,  lest  I  despair  in  sighing  for  Thee!  But  I  take  breath 
again  in  hope.  I  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  for  my  heart  is  bitter  in  its  de¬ 
solation,  sweeten  Thou  it  with  Thy  consolation  !  I  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord, 
(for  hungering  I  have  attempted  to  seek  Thee,)  that  fasting  I  may  not 
depart  from  Thee!  Famished,  I  have  come  to  Thee,  that  I  may  not  go 
away  unfed!  Poor,  I  have  approached  the  rich;  miserable,  I  have  come 
to  the  merciful,  that  I  may  not  return  empty  and  despised  :  and,  if  I 
sigh  before  eating,  grant  that  after  sighing  I  may  eat.  0  Lord,  cast 
down,  I  cannot  but  look  downward!  Baise  me  up,  that  I  may  strive  to¬ 
wards  heaven.  My  iniquities  have  risen  above  my  head ;  they  overwhelm 
me;  and,  with  heavy  weight,  they  burden  me.  Boll  them  off,  and  free 
me  from  my  load;  lest  the  pit  close  its  mouth  upon  me;  I  may  look  up 
to  Thy  light  either  from  afar  or  from  the  deeps.  Teach  me  to  seek  Thee, 
and  show  Thyself  to  me,  seeking;  for  I  cannot  seek  Thee  unless  Thou 
teachest,  nor  can  I  find  Thee,  unless  Thou  showest  Thyself!  In  desiring 
I  must  seek  Thee,  and  in  seeking  I  must  desire  Thee!  In  loving  I  can 
find  Thee,  and  in  finding  I  can  love  Thee !  I  confess,  0  Lord,  and  give 
Thee  thanks,  that  Thou  has  created  in  me  this,  Thy  image,  that  I  am 
mindful  of  Thee,  and  can  think  of  Thee  and  love  Thee ;  but  it  has  been 
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so  destroyed  by  the  opposition  of  vices,  and  so  dimmed  by  the  mists  of 
sins,  that  it  cannot  do  that  for  which  it  was  made,  unless  Thou  dost  renew 
it  and  reform  it.  I  do  not  strive,  0  Lord,  to  penetrate  Thy  height,  for 
in  no  way  can  my  understanding  reach  unto  it;  but  I  desire  to  know  some¬ 
what  of  Thy  truth,  which  my  heart  believes  and  loves;  neither,  indeed, 
do  I  seel:  to  understand  that  I  may  believe,  but,  I  believe  that  I  may  un-» 
derstand;  for  this  I  believe,  that  unless  I  shall  have  believed,  I  cannot 
understand.” 


THE  MARRIAGE  RELATION. 


In  a  true  marriage,  there  must  exist  a  chaste  complacency  in  each  other, 
originating  in  the  choice  which  brings  together  the  wedded  pair.  Forced 
or  constrained  marriages  seldom  or  never  confer  domestic  enjoyment.  This 
is  one  reason  to  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  among  heathen  people 
matrimony  is,  in  general,  first  a  farce  and  then  a  tragedy.  Among  them 
wives  are  bought  and  sold.  And  the  parties  in  interest  commonly  have 
nothing  to  do  iu  making  the  bargain.  Among  the  Zulus,  in  Africa,  a 
young  ox  is  considered  a  fair  price  for  a  wife,  who  is  very  likely  to  be 
treated  not  so  well  as  the  ox.  In  China,  the  young  people  never  see  each 
other  until  the  contracts  have  been  signed.  In  India,  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  custom  among  parents  is  to  betroth  their  children  when  but  seven  years 
of  age.  At  the  proper  time,  the  young  man  goes  laden  with  gifts  to  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law,  and  exchanges  his  gifts,  whatever  they  may  be, 
for  his  bride. 

What  are  styled  among  us  marriages  of  convenience  or  of  interest,  are 
but  civilized  forms  of  actual  barbarism.  The  annual  auction  of  females  at 
Saratoga,  and  other  kindred  places  of  convocation,  is  not  a  great  remove 
from  the  practices  of  China  or  Japan.  There  are  also  marriages  of  despair, 
when  the  heart  has  loved,  and  has  been  defrauded  of  its  love,  when  the 
victinf  of  falsehood  is  compelled  to  drink  the  bitter  draught  which  treachery 
has  prepared.  That  is  indeed  a  living  sacrifice.  The  wreath  may  be  around 
the  head,  but  the  fire  burns  into  the  soul,  and  eats  without  consuming. 
Unless,  then,  the  choice  of  mutual  complacency  precedes  the  holy  vow  and 
the  immutable  pledge,  marriage  is  but  a  vulgar  provision  for  a  settlement, 
or  a  reckless  venture,  in  which  the  consequences  of  rashness  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  fatal. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  true  marriage  that  there  should  be  a  mutual 
guardianship  and  deferential  care  exercised  over  each  other  by  the  wedded 
pair,  and  this  not  merely  for  food  and  raiment  and  physical  comfort.  The 
soul  cannot  be  fed  or  warmed  by  these,  nor  raised  to  its  high  dignity. 
Marriage  is  a  school  wherein  husband  and  wife  are  reciprocally  teacher  and 
pupil.  In  every  moral  and  intellectual  and  Christian  sense,  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  mutual  helpers  of  each  other’s  joy,  and  promoters  of  each 
other’s  highest  welfare.  Each  has  gifts  to  impart  which  the  other  has  not. 
Woman’s  nice  and  quick  perceptions,  her  aptitude  for  patient  trust,  her 
delicate  appreciation  of  what  is  pure  and  lovely,  if  supplemented  by  a  reli- 
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gious  feeling,  will  render  her  a  living  conscience,  a  tender  monitor,  and  the 
truest  of  earthly  friends.  Withdrawn,  as  she  is,  in  a  measure  from  the 
rugged  and  rough  world,  where  avarice  and  pleasure  and  ambition  rule, 
she  judges  of  life  and  conduct  as  surveyed  through  the  tranquil  and  hal¬ 
lowed  light  of  the  affections.  But  in  turn,  she  needs  the  sympathy  of  cou¬ 
rage,  and  of  a  bravery  of  purpose  and  pursuit  which  her  more  fragile  na¬ 
ture  may  not  possess.  The  rose  will  shed  its  fragrance  and  display  its 
beauty  in  the  soft  sunlight,  but  when  the  storm  comes,  and  tempests  of 
trial  sweep  by,  it  clings  to  the  supporting  trellis.  So,  in  the  rugged  and 
storm-beaten  paths  of  life,  woman  looks  for  support  to  the  resolute  will  and 
lofty  courage  of  her  husband. 

In  marriage,  woman  risks  most;  nay,  she  risks  all.  The  nuptial  hour  is 
a  parting  from  her  home,  her  parents,  her  brothers,  her  friends.  She  gives 
up  all  for  one.  She  ventures  out  alone  with  him  into  the  pathway  of  love 
and  duty.  If  that  one  be  true,  manly,  faithful,  she  feels  a  recompense  for 
her  loss;  but  if  he  be  false,  cowardly,  and  treacherous,  she  can  only  pine 
in  secret,  and  lament  the  hour  when  first  she  listened  to  the  heartless 
words  with  which  he  deceived  her  young  and  trusting  heart. 

Habitual  respect  for  each  other,  as  moral  and  accountable  to  G-od's  laws, 
are  essential  to  a  true  marriage.  No  one  should  ever  enter  into  the  relation 
under  the  advice  of  mere  sentiment  alone.  Reason,  conscience,  understand¬ 
ing,  will,  should  all  have  something  to  say,  as  well  as  the  affections,  which 
at  the  best  are  blind.  Marriage  is  too  sacred,  it  involves  too  much  of  ob¬ 
ligation,  it  pledges  too  much  either  of  good  or  evil,  to  be  undertaken  with¬ 
out  thought,  and  even  most  serious  questioning  as  to  motive. 

Unhappy  marriages  are  many.  They  desolate  society.  They  corrupt 
public  morals.  They  disgrace  religion.  But  they  might  have  been  avoided 
in  most  instances,  if  not  in  all,  had  the  parties  to  them  paused  and  con¬ 
templated  each  other’s  fitness;  had  they  made  even  a  decent  effort  to  look 
deeper  than  the  mere  surface  of  transient  desire. 

They  who  purpose  to  enter,  or  who  have  already  entered  into  the  matri¬ 
monial  estate,  ought  to  recognise,  first  of  all,  the  moral  attitude  in  which 
they  are  placed  toward  each  other.  What  expectations  can  be  formed  of 
the  happiness  of  that  pair  who  have  never  even  so  much  as  reflected  upon 
the  possible  influence  which  they  will  exert  over  each  other’s  moral  condi¬ 
tion  and  religious  welfare  ?  If  the  thought  of  accountability  to  Hod,  as 
well  as  accountability  to  each  other,  does  not  enter  into  their  conception 
of  nuptial  duties,  it  will  be  strange  if  they  are  not  soon  numbered  with 
those  godless  families  whom  the  Lord  hath  cursed  with  a  curse.  Instances 
are  not  rare,  in  which  marriage,  becomes  an  almost  instant  apostacy  from 
all  previous  Christian  training.  The  husband  is  beguiled  by  a  vain,  giddy, 
irreligious  wife,  perhaps  into  paths  of  bewildering  pleasure,  and  led,  step 
by  step,  from  all  former  habits  of  serious  thinking  and  of  sober  living,  into 
the  dark  and  damp  of  a  sensual  life.  Or,  what  is  more  common,  an  un¬ 
principled  husband  artfully  and  steadily  persists  in  attempts  to  undermine 
ihe  Christian  principles  of  his  bride.  He  laughs  at  her  scruples,  derides 
her  prudish  notions,  caricatures  religion,  and  very  likely  makes  her  believe, 
at  length,  that  a  theatre  is  better  than  a  church,  a  lively  dance  preferable 
to  a  prayer-meeting,  and  the  artificial  gayeties  of  the  fashionable  world  more 
to  be  desired  than  personal  virtue  or  domestic  tranquillity.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  marriage  often-  becomes  an  actual  damnation  to  those  who  thus 
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recklessly  play  the  part  of  destroyers  to  each  other.  They  sow  to  the  wind, 
and  when  the  whirlwind  comes,  in  their  stupid  folly,  they  wonder  what 
can  be  its  cause.  But  no  man  or  woman  can  trifle  with  God’s  laws  or 
their  own  moral  being,  without  sooner  or  later  discovering  their  shocking 
mistake. 

Brightest  among  all  the  bright  scenes  which  sin  has  spared  to  our  world, 
is  that  home  where  husband  and  wife,  by  sweet  consent  and  ever-increasing 
love,  nurse  the  flame  of  piety  in  each  other’s  hearts  by  examples  of  recipro¬ 
cal  faith  and  in  the  one  great  hope.  When  religion  sits  like  an  angelic 
presence  by  the  fire-side;  when  content  is  nursed  in  the  lap  of  simple  trust; 
when  the  world  is  conquered  by  the  love  that  bears  all  and  endures  all; 
when  the  board  is  sanctified  by  gratitude,  and  the  raiment  is  desired  with 
modesty;  when  all  home  duties  are  cheerfully  performed,  and  the  everlast¬ 
ing  home  is  kept  ever  in  view — then  it  is  that  marriage  rises  to  a  sublime 
type  of  the  union  that  exists  between  Christ  and  his  own  body,,  which  is 
his  Church. 

Let  the  Christian  wife,  if  she  he  joined  to  an  unbelieving  husband,  never 
give  over  her  importunities  until  she  is  able  to  espouse  her  partner  in  the 
common  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  And  if  the  Christian  husband  has 
an  unbelieving  wife,  let  him  strive  to  allure  her  to  brighter  worlds,  and 
lead  the  way.  Among  all  the  many  poems  of  Burns,  upon  which  admira¬ 
tion  has  piled  the  language  of  eulogy,  there  is  none  of  fairer  fame  than  his 
“  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.”  The  last  stanza  of  that  poem  affords  a  glimpse 
of  the  domestic  felicity  which  reigned  within  his  lovely  home.  Around 
the  father  sat  the  household,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  were  done  and  the 
frugal  meal  had  been  eaten.  Open  before  him  was  the  blessed  book,  from 
which  he  reverently  read: 

“  Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven’s  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays ; 

‘  Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing/ 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 

There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator’s  praise  ; 

In  such  society  yet  still  more  dear, 

While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere.” 

What  sacred  joys!  what  blessed  hopes!  what  exquisite  delights!  what 
animating  pleasures  fill  the  home  where  husband  and  wife  walk  together  in 
religious  faith.  There  woman  is  crowned  with  something  of  angelic  purity 
and  nobleness,  and  there  man  walks  a  priest  ordained  by  the  imposition  of 
the  Divine  hand.  Upon  the  family  thus  illumined  and  hallowed  by  light 
from  heaven,  there  still  rests  something  of  that  original  splendor  which  fell 
upon  Adam  and  Eve  when  they  walked  together  in  the  paradise  of  purity 
and  innocence,  holding  converse  with  their  Maker. 

But  the  marriage  union  must  end.  They  wrhose  souls  have  been  knit 
into  one  in  hours  of  vernal  fragrance  and  in  days  of  autumnal  desolation, 
must  part.  No  matter  how  long  they  may  have  journeyed  together,  there 
will  come  a  time  when  death  will  claim  his  own.  IIow  blessed  is  it  to  feel 
and  know  that  they  who  have  walked  together  in_  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  here,  will  meet  together  again  in  the  bright  mansions  above, 
where  sin  cannot  enter  to  mar  their  happiness,  nor  death  sever  the  bond 
of  union. —  Christian  Intelligencer. 
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“  One  of  New  York’s  fashionable  daughters  wore,  at  a  soiree,  the  other 
day,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  gold-dust  on  her  hair.” 

The  above  from  one  of  our  city  journals,  reminds  us  that  we  have  seen 
it  stated  that  Absalom  powdered  his  hair  with  gold,  which  must  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  hair-dresser’s  bill,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  (if  they  gave  credit  in 
those  days,)  a  very  expensive  one;  for  Godwin,  in  his  Moses  and  Aaron, 
says,  that  as  Absalom’s  hair  weighed  two  hundred  shekels,  after  the  king’s 
weight,  (2  Samuel,  14:  26,)  i.  e.  the  standard;  the  weight  was  consequently 
four  pounds  and  two  ounces;  and  yet  Absalom  polled  it  every  year.  In 
these  days,  such  an  annual  crop  would  be  more  valuable  than  an  acre  of 
land;  the  finest  hair  now  selling  at  thirty  dollars  an  ounce. 

Not  only  Absalom,  but  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  powdered  their  hair 
with  gold-dust,  as  Gallienus,  Commodus,  Nero,  &c.  The  Israelites,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  wore  their  hair  very  long.  J osephus  says,  that  Solomon’s  life-guards 
had  their  hair  floating  down  the  shoulders,  and  that  they  every  day  pow¬ 
dered  their  hair  with  gold  spangles,  which  glittered  exceedingly  in  the  sun. 
On  the  contrary,  as  we  all  know,  long  hair  was  forbidden  among  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  olden  times. 

Ausden,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ventured  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the 
then  terrible  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  wore  long  hair. 

Serlo,  a  Norman  bishop,  acquired  great  honor,  by  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  before  Henry  I.,  in  1104,  against  long  and  curled  hair,  with  which 
the  king  and  all  his  courtiers  were  so  much  affected,  that  they  consented 
to  resign  their  flowing  ringlets,  of  which  they  had  been  so  vain.  The  pru¬ 
dent  prelate  gave  them  no  time  to  change  their  minds;  for,  distrusting  this 
their  sudden  compunction,  he  instantly  pulled  a  pair  of  shears  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  performed  the  operation  with  his  own  hand. 

According  to  Lavater,  the  hair  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  character. 
“You  must,”  he  says,  “take  care  to  distinguish  the  length  of  the  hair,  its 
quantity,  quality,  and  color  !  It  indicates  a  man’s  manner  of  feeling  l  and 
his  mental  faculties!  It  admits  not  of  the  least  dissimulation  !  Long  hair 
indicates  iveahness;  a  noble  head  of  hair  is  of  a  golden  yellow,  with  a  soft 
gloss,  &c.  Lank  black  hair  denotes  poverty  of  intellect;  but  when  thick 
and  strong,  assiduity  and  love  of  order.  Hair  black  and  thin,  or  a  half 
bald-head,  a  sound  clear  judgment,  but  excluding  invention  and  the  sallies 
of  wit.”  Lavater  addresses  Algernon  Sydney  thus  :  “  With  no  other  in¬ 
ducement  than  my  hair ,  I  should  salute  thee  as  an  honest  man ,  a  zealous 
patriot ,  though,  perhaps,  over  violent.” 

Serres,  in  his  History  of  France,  says,  Queen  Clotilda  preferred  having 
the  heads  of  her  young  sons  cut  off,  rather  than  that  their  hair  should  be 
cropped,  which  is  wonderful,  for  the  hair  grows  again,  but  the  head  never 
will. 

In  olden  times,  it  was  held  as  a  mark  of  great  politeness  to  pluck  a  hair 
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out  of  jour  friend’s  head.  St.  Geriuier  had  his  poll  thinned  thus:  ‘-for  the 
king  (Clovis)  plucked  one  of  the  saint’s,  doing  him  great  honor  thereby; 
which,  when  the  courtiers  saw,  (who  always  do  as  their  king  does,)  each  of 
them  plucked  a  hair  of  the  saint’s,  and  the  saint-bishop  was  quite  enchanted 
at  it,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  head  of  hair.  Cam  Hobhouse,  in  his  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  Childe  Harold,  tells  us  that  “Alfieri,  that  eccentric  Italian, 
and  fine  poet,  was  partial  to  long  hair,  and  wore  his  hair  floating  about, 
just  as  we  see  the  poor  Ophelia’s.  One  day  he  was  leaning  on  a  side-board, 
decorated  with  a  costly  Chinese  tea-service,  but  by  a  sudden  movement  of 
his  tresses,  down  went  one  of  the  cups.  The  lady  of  the  mansion  took  the 
liberty  of  telling  him  he  had  spoiled  the  service,  and  he  might  as  well  have 
broken  them  all,  when  instantly,  Alfieri,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  or 
changing  countenance,  swept  off  the  whole  service  upon  the  floor.  Again, 
he,  at  the  theatre,  at  Turin,  was  lolling  over  a  side-box,  into  which  his 
lovely  auburn  ringlets  fell,  and  wherein  was  a  lady.  She  broke  out  into 
the  most  violent  encomiums  upon  his  locks,  and  kept  repeating  the  same; 
but  the  wearer  was  mute,  he  was  for  the  present  ungrateful. 

Next  morning,  however,  thedady  received  a  parcel  containing  all  the  hair 
off  the  poet’s  head,  with  the  following  billet  :  “If  you  like  the  hair,  here  it 
is;  but,  for  heaven’s  sake,  leave  me  alone.”  Talking  of  hair  reminds  one 
of  wigs,  and  of  what  Southey  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Wesley,  with  which  we 
will  conclude. 

"A  man  returned  from  attending  one  of  Wliitefield’s  sermons,  said  it  was 
good  for  him  to  be  there:  the  place,  indeed,  was  so  crowded,  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  get  near  enough  to  hear  him;  but  then,  he  said,  ‘I  saw  his 
blessed  wig.’  ” — Luth.  &  Mis. 
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THE  AUTHORITY  OF  PARENTS,  AND  OBEDIENCE  OF 

CHILDREN. 


BY  REV.  D.  GANS. 


Obedience  is  a  hard  duty;  and  the  simple  reason  why  it  is  hard,  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  right/  Naturally  we  are  averse  to  that  which  is  right,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  that  which  is  wrong.  We  are  born  with  the  law  of  sin,  which  is 
the  law  of  rebellion  against  all  properly  constituted  authority.  It  is  the 
law,  at  the  same  time,  of  licentiousness,  a  style  of  liberty  which  ends  in 
bondage  and  destruction,  temporal  and  eternal. 

Although  obedience  is  a  hard  duty,  and  repugnant  to  our  natural  incli¬ 
nation,  yet  what  would  earth  be  without  it  ?  Suppose  the  planets  should 
disobey  the  law  of  their  being — the  seasons,  the  law  of  their  periodic  return — 
the  tides  and  clouds,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed — or  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  country,  the  common  or  statute  laws  which  have  grown  up  among 
them,  or  been  adopted  for  their  government,  what  would  be  the  re- 
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suit  ?  It  requires  no  great  penetration  to  perceive  that  existence  would  be 
utterly  impossible.  In  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  God  has  established 
a  certain  order,  comprehending  laws  for  eyery  object,  however  great,  or 
however  insignificant;  and  it  is  only  when  these  objects  are  found  practi¬ 
cally  obeying  these  laws,  that  we  see  harmony,  peace  and  beauty.  Obe¬ 
dience  is  the  law  of  life*  in  every  department ;  disobedience  is  the  law  of 
death. 

Now,  the  family  is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  family  is  a  divine 
order.  It  is  God’s  primary  institution  in  the  world,  and  the  source  and  * 
type  of  all  the  rest ;  for  what  is  government  but  the  family  enlarged  or  ex¬ 
tended  ?  The  order  of  the  family  is  particularly  described  in  the  word  of 
God.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  is  fixed  by 
a  divine  hand,  and  there  exists  no  right  any  where  to  affect  or  change  this 
relation.  The  divine  law,  by  which  the  several  parts  of  the  family  are  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other,  is  the  law  of  its  life,  of  its  harmony,  of  its  happiness 
and  prosperity;  and  when  this  law  is  violated  by  any  one  of  its  legitimate 
parts,  either  by  the  wife,  the  husband,  or  the  child,  the  result  is  the  same 
as  if  the  law  of  the  planets  were  transgressed — collision,  confusion,  death. 
But  let  each  part  observe  its  proper  place  in  the  divine  order  of  the  family; 
let  each  part  obey,  actively  and  passively,  the  law  of  its  own  sphere;  then 
you  have  harmony  and  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Here  you  jDerc-eive  that  the  duty  of  obedience  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all 
that  we  regard  most  sacred  and  holy. 

.  The  duty  of  obedience  has  been  rendered  still  more  difficult  because  of 
the  fact  that,  some  way  or  other,  it  is  made  to  imply  tyranny  on  the  one 
hand,  and  slavery  on  the  other — tyranny  on  the  part  of  him  who  exacts 
obedience,  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  required  to  obey. 

This  is  one  of  the  sophistries  by  which  the  devil  seeks  to  confuse  God’s 
institutions,  and  blast  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  race.  Is  it 
tyranny,  when  I  compel  myself  to  obey  the  laws  of  health  ;  when  men  force 
themselves  to  observe  the  laws  of  honesty  and  fair-dealing ;  when  the  State 
requires  obedience  to  its  enactments,  and  punishes  disobedience  ;  when  the 
wife  and  husband  and  children  obey  the  laws  of  their  respective  spheres? 
Is  this  tyranny  ?  Then  we  are  all  tyrants ;  for  each  one  is  bound  to  require 
of  the  other,  that  he  keep  his  own  proper  place,  and  observe  his  own  proper 
duties.  It  is  not  man  that  makes  these  requirements,  but  God,  through 
man,  the  family  and  the  State ;  and  it  cannot  involve  tyranny  to  obey  God. 
Is  it  slavery  to  submit  to  these  requirements?  Then  we  are  all  slaves; 
for  we  are  all  necessitated  to  submit  under  some  form  or  other.  From  the 
husband  to  the  king — all  obey. 

This  shows  us  the  true  idea  of  freedom,  which  consists  in  free  obedience 
to  proper  law;  and  all  true  happiness  and  prosperity  grow  out  of  this  free¬ 
dom,  both  for  the  individual,  the  family  and  the  nation.  It  shows,  also, 
the  false  idea  of  freedom,  which  consists  in  the  supposed  right  to  disobey 
law,  from  which  flow  all  our  confusion,  bickering,  quarrelling  and  wretch¬ 
edness.  It  is  not  tyrannical  to  demand  that  which  tends  to  our  happi¬ 
ness — not  slavery  to  promote  our  well-being;  but  this  is  tyranny  and 
slavery,  at  the  same  time,  to  allow  ourselves  to  disobey  the  law  of  G-od, 
and  hence  to  fall  under  its  condemnation.  Satan  is  the  tyrant,  and  all 
sinners  who  are  led  captive  at  his  will,  are  slaves. 

“Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right.” 
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Here  you  have  obedience  on  the  part  of  children,  but  not  slavery.  The 
family,  I  have  already  said,  is  a  divine  institution,  and  as  such,  the  au- 
thoritv  which  it  comprehends,  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  Children  obey¬ 
ing  this  authority,  do  not  obey  man,  as  such,  but  the  Divine  Being.  This 
idea  is  brought  out  forcibly  in  the  above  passage  of  Holy  Writ.  ‘“Obey 
your  parents  in  the  Lord.” 

If  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  children  to  obey  their  parents,  then  we  in¬ 
fer  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  command.  It  is  on 
the  legitimacy  and  force  of  this  inference  more  particularly  that  I  wish  to 
dwell.  The  authority  in  the  family. 

Who  shall  children  obey,  if  there  be  no  one  to  obey  ?  Obedience  on 
the  part  of  one  party,  implies  a  command  on  the  part  of  another.  This  is 
the  position  of  the  parent.  Whence  comes  this  right?  He  acquires  the 
right  to  command  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  family  of  which  he 
becomes  the  head  in  the  holy  rite  of  marriage.  For  the  family  itself  being 
divine,  involves,  in  view  of  that  very  fact,  the  idea  of  authority,  of  which 
the  parent  becomes  the  representative.  This  is  true,  in  some  sense,  even 
in  regard  to  wicked  and  ungodly  parents.  But  you  will  observe  that  their 
right  to  exact  obedience,  extends  only  so  far,  and  no  farther  than  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God  in  the  constitution  of  the  family  extends.  So  soon  as  they 
cease  to  represent  the  divine  authority,  and  set  up  a  standard  of  their  own, 
and  seek  to  carry  out  their  own  whims  and  wicked  inclinations,  just  so 
soon  is  the  child  free  and  their  power  destroyed.  God  commands  children 
to  obey  parents  in  just  so  far  as  they  truly  represent  the  authority  which 
he  has  given  to  the  family  constitution.  This  command  holds,  we  have 
said,  even  in  regard  to  wicked  parents.  We  must  not  be  shocked  at  this; 
for  it  is  not  the  parents,  as  wicked,  that  God  requires  children  to  obey, 
but  his  own  authority,  which  they  represent.  They  have  a  right  to  com¬ 
mand  only  to  the  extent  of  divine  authority:  when  they  go  beyond  this, 
they  are  tyrannical.  They  have  therefore  no  right  to  command  a  child  to 
do  that  which  is  wrong,  or  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  nor  is  the  child 
required  to  obey.  They  can  require  obedience  only  in  so  far  as  they  re¬ 
present  the  will  and  authority  of  God. 

The  same  is  true,  also,  in  the  State.  There  is  no  natural  right  on  the 
part  of  one  man  to  set  up  his  individual  will  as  a  standard,  and  then  re¬ 
quire  all  others  to  submit  to  that  will.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  tyranny. 
Private  will  does  not  make  law,  either  for  the  individual  himself,  the  fa¬ 
mily,  the  community,  or  the  State.  And  just  as  little  do  many  wills 
united  in  one  make  law  or  create  authority.  If  one  man  is  a  tyrant  be¬ 
cause  he  sets  up  his  own  will  as  a  standard,  and  requires  obedience  to  it. 
many  uniting,  doing  the  same  thing,  only  increase  the  tyranny.  There 
is  an  authority  of  law  lying  back  of  majorities.  It  is  only  as  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  or  number  of  individuals,  represents  the  will  of  God,  that  it  can  lay 
claim  to  any  true  authority.  For  law  does  not  originate  in  the  human 
will  at  all,  but  in  the  divine  will;  and  only,  therefore,  as  men  can  show  a 
divine  right,  have  they  authority  over  their  fellow-men.  Office  every 
where  is  the  representative  of  this  divine  authority,  and,  therefore,  when 
we  obey  the  officer,  we  do  not  obey  him  as  an  individual,  nor  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  individuals,  but  as  the  representative  of  divine  authority;  and 
we  therefore  feel  that  his  requirements  are  not  tyrannical,  but  right,  and 
that  obedience  to  them  is  not  slavery,  but  the  highest  conception  of  free- 
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dom,  for  it  is  obeying  God  through  his  representatives,  and  not  the  will 
of  man — either  one  or  many.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  passage  in  Rom. 
xiii.  1—4.  This  divine  authority  is  the  undercurrent  and  true  basis  of  all 
authority;  and  history  proves  that,  just  so  soon  as  rulers  depart  from  it, 
and  set  up  their  own  wills,  so  soon  do  they  lose  their  power,  and  authority 
departs  from  them.  Here  stands  forth  the  true  majesty  of  law  over  all 
wilful  majorities,  which  end  always  in  brute  force. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  parent  in  the  family,  be  he  Christian  or  wicked. 
As  a  parent,  he  is  a  representative,  not  of  his  own  will,  nor  yet  mainly  of 
the  will  of  others,  but  of  the  will  of  God.  This  is  his  position  and  character : 
and  just  in  proportion  as  he  represents  that  will,  and  requires  obedience 
to  it  from  his  children,  are  they  bound  to  respect  and  obey  it,  however 
depraved  and  ungodly  he  may  be  in  himself.  His  authority  extends  not 
one  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  the  divine  will.  If  it  did,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  conclude,  that  God  commands  children  to  obey  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  their  parents.  In  all  cases  of  departure  from  the  will  of  God  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  in  his  commands,  where  this  departure  involves  a 
real  discrepancy,  we  are  bound  to  “obey  God  rather  than  man/’ 

Now,  if  a  parent’s  authority  is  grounded  thus  in  the  will  of  God,  and  if 
his  authority  ceases  as  soon  as  he  goes  beyond  this  divine  will,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  a  parent  is  such  properly,  and  in  the  true  sense,  only  as 
by  his  piety  he  freely  connects  himself  with  the  will  of  God — only  as  he 
freely  embodies  it — only  as  he  makes  it  the  law  of  his  family — the  ground 
of  authority.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  Christian  family.  In  such  case, 
they  not  only  marry  in  the  Lord,  but  they  also  stand  in  the  Lord  as  the 
governors  and  rulers  of  their  children,  and  the  children  are  taught  to  obey 
them  as  the  representatives  of  him  in  whom  they  stand.  “Obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord.”  God’s  will,  which  is  the  basis  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  and  the  ground  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  is  revealed  through  Christ.  He  alone  is  the  Lord — the  proper 
ruler;  for  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given  to  Him;  and  only  as  we 
stand  in  this  power,  and  represent  this,  authority,  have  we  a  right  to  exact 
obedience  on  the  part  of  our  children.  To  be  in  Christ,  in  this  form,  is 
to  be  in  his  kingdom,  to  stand  related  to  him  as  the  branch  is  related  to 
the  vine — to  embody,  really  and  truly,  the  authority  of  Christ  to  rule  and 
govern  in  the  family;  and  those  in  that  life  and  obedient  to  that  law,  are 
the  lambs  of  the  flock,  growing  continually  into  meetness  for  the  Church, 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  parents  do  not  only  in  this  way  derive  the  right  to  command  their 
children,  but  also,  and  in  consequence,  the  duty.  We  are  are  not  always 
bound  to  do  what  we  have  a  right  to  do,  but  in  this  case  the  right  involves 
the  duty.  Their  position  as  parents  necessitates  the  duty.  It  is  just  as 
wicked  for  them  not  to  direct  and  command  their  children,  as  to  do  this 
irrespective  of  the  will  of  God,  or  to  gratify  themselves.  Not  to  direct 
and  command,  is  to  fall  short  of  the  whole  design  of  the  family  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  leave  the  child  nothing  to  obey — ay,  more,  it  is  preventing 
the  child  from  knowing  what  the  will  of  God  is,  and  teaching  it  to  make 
its  own  will  the  law  of  its  life.  This  is  the  very  idea  of  the  heathen  fa¬ 
mily.  God’s  will  can  come  to  the  child  only  through  the  parent.  He  is 
the  representative  of  that  will.  He  is  the  prophet  of  the  family  in  Christ 
to  instruct  it — the  priest  to  offer  up  daily  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise 
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at  the  altar  in  the  family;  he  is  the  kingdom  in  Christ  to  command,  rule 
and  govern » 

This  direction  of  the  child  oil  the  part  of  the  parent,  has  regard  both 
to  temporal  and  spiritual  things.  In  regard  to  both,  the  child  is  incom¬ 
petent  to  direct  his  steps;  and  hence  the  parent  to  point  out  the  path  in 
which  it  should  go.  But,  as  spiritual  things  are  higher  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  temporal,  the  duty  of  direction  and  command  holds  with  peculiar 
force  in  regard  to  the  former.  It  is  only  at  this  point  that  we  see  the  deeply 
spiritual  nature  of  the  family,  and  the  high  and  responsible  position  of  the 
parent.  And  it  is  here,  likewise,  that  we  can  see  how  utterly  unqualified 
those  are  to  act  the  part  of  parents  who  are  destitute  of  true  religious 
character  themselves.  IIow  can  they  meet  the  wants  of  their  children, 
spiritual,  as  well  as  natural?  How  can  they  direct  the  immortal  spirit  of 
their  children,  when  they  have  not  directed  their  own  spirits  ?  How  can 
they  be  the  representatives  of  Jesus  Christ — the  friend  of  children — when 
they  stand  in  no  sort  of  pious  relation  to  him;  when  they  do  not  experience 
his  love,  embody  his  grace,  and  cannot  speak  in  his  name?  Oh,  hoW 
radically  defective  and  one-sided  must  such  families  be!  and  what  an  aw¬ 
ful  account  such  parents  will  be  compelled  at  last,  in  the  face  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  to  render  to  God,  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead! 

In  the  light  of  this  subject,  we  can  also  see  the  error  of  a  certain  feel¬ 
ing  which  has  come  to  prevail  among  Christian  families.  I  say  feeling, 
for  I  can  hardly  think  that  any  one,  a  real  Christian,  can  entertain  the 
idea  as  a  principle  for  a  moment.  I  refer  to  the  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  many  parents,  to  let  their  children  free,  as  they  say,  in  regard  to  reli¬ 
gion,  until  they  grow  up,  and  shall  know  for  themselves  how  to  act  in  this 
regard. 

Would  you  call  such  persons  Christian  parents?  Have  they  given  any 
spiritual  commands  to  be  obeyed  on  the  part  of  their  children?  Ho  they 
stand  between  their  children  and  Christ,  thus  mediating  for  them  as  re¬ 
presentatives  and  parents?  Ho  they  obey  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Bible 
in  regard  to  this  subject — Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it?”  Ho  they  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  Christ — u  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?”  How  can  little 
children  go  to  Christ,  but  thrcfhgh  the  parent  as  their  representative? 

They  say  the  children  will  know  better  when  they  are  larger!  Is  this 
probable,  under  such  training?  Ho  those  who  have  thus  grown  up,  know 
better?  Oh,  have  you  not  evidence  enough  around  you  daily,  to  convince 
you  that  God’s  plan  is  the  best?  And  then,  by  the  conduct  of  such  pa¬ 
rents,  they  seem  to  say,  that  they  have  the  right  to  judge  and  legislate  in 
regard  to  this  matter;  to  change  and  rule  out  God’s  plan  at  pleasure,  and 
substitute  their  own.  Whence  came  such  authority  to  any  parent?  I 
repeat,  that  the  parent  can  have  no  authority  in  regard  to  his  child,  but 
that  which  God  gives  him.  God  has  given  him  authority  to  command  it 
according  to  a  certain  law,  to  have  it  baptized,  to  require  of  it  the  discharge 
of  Christian  duty;  but  he  has  given  no  authority  not  to  do  this,  or  to  post¬ 
pone  the  doing  of  it,  or  to  change  the  divine  plan  in  any  respect. 

And  then  how  unreasonable  is  it,  to  leave  the  child  free,  as  they  say, 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  until  it  grows  up.  In  case  nothing  is  done 
for  it  in  a  spiritual  way,  is  it  therefore  left  free — unoccupied  ?  Hoes  sin 
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leave  it  thus  free  and  unoccupied?  Does  the  devil,  like  such  parents, 
leave  it  to  its  own  choice?  He  knows  his  interest  better.  Sin  has  in¬ 
creased  all  the  while,  and  Satan  has  spared  no  pains  to  warp  the  affections, 
to  turn  the  soul  from  God,  and  darken  the  mind.  We  need  only  to  look 
round,  to  be  convinced  that  children  thus  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
are  any  thing  but  free :  they  are  rather  the  veriest  slaves  to  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  their  own  hearts. 

Christ  was  born  a  child,  in  order  that  grace  might  start  with  sin.  He 
was  horn ,  in  order  that  birth  might  be  sanctified,  and  the  family  pervaded 
with  divine  powers.  He  grew,  in  order  that  children  might  grow  in  Him, 
and  through  the  training  of  their  parents,  might  attain  unto  the  true 
Christian  character. 


THE  GERMS  OP  THE  BEAUTIFUL- 


Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful, 

By  the  wayside  let  them  fall, 

That  the  rose  may  spring  by  the  cottage  gate. 
And  the  vine  on  the  garden  wall. 

Cover  the  rough  and  rude  of  earth 
With  a  veil  of  leaves  and  flowers, 

«  And  mark  with  the  opening  bud  and  cup 

The  march  of  summer  hours. 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful 
In  the  holy  shrines  of  home : 

Let  the  pure,  and  the  fair,  and  the  graceful  there. 
In  their  loveliest  lustre  come. 

Leave  not  a  trace  of  deformity 
In  the  temple  of  the  heart ; 

But  gather  about  its  hearth  the  gems 
Of  Nature  and  of  Art. 

Scatter,  the  germs  of  the  beaiftiful 
In  the  temple  of  our  God — 

The  God  who  starr’ d  the  uplifted  sky,. 

And  flower’d  the  trampled  sod. 

When  he  built  a  temple  for  himself, 

And  a  home  for  his  priestly  race-. 

He  rear’d  each  arch  in  symmetry. 

And  curved  each  line  in  grace. 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful 
In  the  depths  of  the  human  soul ; 

They  shall  bud,  and  blossom,  and  bear  the  fruit. 
While  the  endless  ages  roll. 

Plant  with  the  flowers  of  charity 
The  portals  of  the  tomb, 

And  the  fair  and  the  pure  above  thy  path 
In  Paradise  shall  bloom. 


— Drifted  Snow  Flakes.. 
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PREACHERS  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES. 


Judging  from  the  advertisements,  the  quack-medicine  business  must  he 
the  niQst  extensive  and  profitable  business  now  going.  Every  newspaper 
one  takes  up,  is  found  filled  with  solid  columns  of  puffery  in  English,  of 
more  or  less  detestable  wretchedness,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  somebody’s 
great  all-curing  “pill,”  “powder,”  “bitters,”  or  “syrup.”  To  take  these 
advertisements  at  their  word,  a  man  must  be  a  fool  to  be  sick ,  and  to  die  is 
only  the  last  blunder  of  an  idiot. 

To  pay  for  these  advertisements,  somebody  must  buy  the  pills  or  syrups. 
Those  who  buy  them,  of  course,  must  eat  and  drink  them.  Who  are  these 
people?  The  amount  of  trash  gorged  in  the  shape  of  patent  medicines, 
must  be  enormous,  we  would  say,  enough,  year  by  year,  to  sink  a  tolerable 
navy.  The  advertisements  and  agencies,  the  bottles,  boxes,  corks,  labels, 
and  the  rest,  could  not  be  paid  for  otherwise;  nor  could  the  inventors  and 
proprietors  make  the  fortunes  they  do.  Who  are  the  unfortunates  who 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good  of  others,  by  devouring  stuff,  compared 
with  which  the  Prince  of  Pontus’  “asp  and  basilisk  and  toad.”  were  whole¬ 
some  butcher’s  meat  ? 

It  is  dreadful  to  contemplate.  The  amount  of  wretched  apothecaries' 
refuse  poured  down  the  throats  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-citizens — men 
made  like  ourselves,  with  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  with  the  same  style  of 
stomach  and  nervous  apparatus,  with  brothers  and  sisters,  and  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  may  be  wives  and  babies,  like  other  human  beings — is  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart.  And  then,  to  consider  the  infinite  extent 
of  simple  credulity  and  child-like  gullibility  which  must  exist  in  a  commu¬ 
nity,  where  reasoning  creatures  will  swallow  any  thing,  with  a  nicely  printed 
label  surmounted  by  a  quack’s  head  with  “  M.  D.”  under  it — this,  too,  is 
amazing.  The  “  age  of  Faith  ”  has  certainly  not  passed  away.  Every 
apothecary’s  shop  is  witness  to  its  existing  and  flourishing,  at  least  among 
ourselves.  We  are  a  believing  people,  if  we  are  only  icell  humbugged. 

The  question  of  health  is  a  too  serious  one  to  discuss  here.  But  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  “  health  of  the  American  people,”  about  which  we  hear  so  much, 
must  be  naturally  immense,  if  it  shall  remain  in  any  appreciable  quantity, 
after  two  more  generations  of  drug-devouring,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase 
in  that  department  of  national  enterprise. 

We  do  not,  however,  write  this  to  discuss  the  quack  business.  We  sup¬ 
pose  there  must  be  men  and  women  who  eat  the  various  “  pills  ”  we  see 
advertised,  and  who  get  to  like  them;  who  drink  the  villanous  “syrups” 
and  “bitters,”  and  think  them  “the  milk  of  paradise;”  who  deliberately 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  die  a  natural  death,  like  ordinary  Christians,  or 
to  have  any  known  human  sickness,  with  a  proper  scientific  name  to  it. 
Such  strange  tastes  there  must  be;  and  the  enterprising  pill  maker  or  syrup 
boiler  goes  into  business  to  supply  the  taste.  But  certainly  all  will  agree 
that  such  a  peculiar  taste  ought  not  lightly  to  be  encouraged.  On  the 
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whole,  wholesome  bread  and  butter,  and  beef  and  mutton,  fresh  air  and 
the  great  “  out  of  doors,”  are  better  living  than  the  finest  “  sugar-coated” 
or  “aromatic”  going-  People  should  be  encouraged  to  eat  wholesome 
food.  Children  should  be  brought  up  to  look  to  the  butcher  shop  and 
bakery  for  their  dinners.  It  is  not  well  to  lunch  on  “  Brandredth’s  Pills,” 
or  make  one’s  usual  beverage  “  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.”  The  drug-eating  taste 
is  an  acquired  taste,  strong  though  it  be,  and  is  not,  after  all,  though  we 
contradict  the  advertisements,  a  wholesome  taste. 

The  taste,  however,  appears  to  be  on  the  steady  increase;  and  there  is  one 
cause  for  this  which  we  have  never  seen  noticed,  and  which  is  certainly 
suggestive. 

There  is  not  a  new  nostrum,  cooked  for  the  stomachs  of  the  drug-eating 
public,  that  has  not  the  vouchers  of  a  half  dozen  “Reverends,”  of  as  many 
of  the  “Evangelical  denominations.”  No  “medical  almanac”  is  complete 
without  a  list  of  wonderful  cures,  certified  by  “  the  Rev.  Gullible  Guhbins, 
Presiding  Elder,”  etc.,  or  by  Elder  W.  Gudgeon,  of  the  First  Church,”  etc. 
No  wonderful  column  of  “  Testimonials  ”  to  the  “  great,  all-curing  Life  Sy¬ 
rup  and  Pain-Killing  Elixir,,  warranted  to  cure,  or  the  money  refunded,” 
is  without  the  name  of  the  “Rev.  Gander  Gray,  the  eloquent  pastor”  of 
some  simple  flock  of  one  of  the  “  persuasions.”  Even  the  most  clumsy 
hair-dye — some  villanous  compound  of  nitrate  of  silver  red-lead  and  alco¬ 
hol — will  parade  its  list  of  Sectarian  “  Reverends  ”  and  “Doctors  of  Divi¬ 
nity,”  whose  red  locks  it  has  changed  to  purple,  and  whose  gray  whiskers 
it  has  converted  to  a  lovely  blue-black ! 

The  thing  cannot  be  too  gross  or  too  worthless,  the  humbug  cannot  be 
too  vile,  to  find  “  Reverends  ”  certifying  to  its  excellence.  The  extent  to 
which  the  clergy  of  “  the  various  denominations  ”  have  gone  into  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  puffing  quackery,  is  astonishing  to  any  one  who  has  not  kept  track 
of  it. — N.  West  Church. 


GET  A  HOME,  AND  KEEP  IT. 


A  leading  object  with  every  young  man  should  he  to  secure  for  himself  a 
permanent  home.  And  for  its  greater  stability,  it  should  consist  partly  in 
land,  and,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  more  of  it  the  better,  if  paid  for.  The 
house  should  be  as  comfortable  and  attractive  as  one  has  the  means  of 
making  it.  It  should  be  one  that  the  heart  can  grow  to,  and  will  cling 
around  more  and  more  firmly  with  every  passing  yeLr.  Its  owner  should 
desire  and  purpose  to  keep  possession  of  it  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  should  grow  up  feeling  that  there  is  one  place  fixed  and  stable  for 
them,  amid  all  changes. 

Americans  are  altogether  too  roving  in  their  habits.  We  build  houses 
cheaply,  and  pull  them  down  without  regret.  Or  we  sell  out  and  move 
away  a  half-dozen  times  in  a  lifetime,  in  the  vain  hope  of  bettering  our 
condition.  How  much  better  to  choose  a  homestead  early  in  life,  and  then 
lay  plans  with  reference  to  abiding  there.  Even  though  our  gains  be  less 
than  are  promised  elsewhere,  a  certainty  should  seldom  be  given  up  for  an 
uncertainty.  “A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.” 
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Only  those  who  have  experienced  it.  know  how  firmly  a  family  become 
attached  to  their  long-loved  homestead.  No  children  love  home  so  well  as 
those  who  have  known  only  one.  As  the  young  become  of  marriageable 
age,  they  should  go  out,  one  by  one,  from  the  old  homestead,  feeling  it  to 
be  a  model  after  which  their  own  should  be  established,  and  knowing  that 
this  will  remain  unchanged  as  long  as  the  parents  live,  a  place  to  which 
they  can  return,  and  where  they  will  be  ever  welcome.  A  pleasing  writer 
confirms  our  doctrines  thus:  “  There  is  a  great  gain  in  being  settled  down. 
It  is  two-fold.  Each  year  accumulates  about  the  farmer  the  material  by 
which  labor  is  lessened.  The  rough  channels  of  labor  become  worn  and 
smooth.  A  change  involves  a  great  loss,  and  rarely  is  there  a  correspond¬ 
ing  gain.  Time  is  lost,  labor  expended,  money  paid  out,  and  wear  and  tear 
of  removal  is  no  small  item;  and  above  all.  the  breaking-up  of  old  associa¬ 
tions  is  often  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Parents  and  children  become 
unsettled  in  their  habits,  if  not  in  their  morals.  .  Let  the  man  who  has  a 
homestead,  keep  it;  let  him  that  has  none,  get  one,  and  labor  to  render  it 
a  treasured  remembrance  to  the  absent  and  a  constant  joy  to  those  who 
abide  in  it.”  To  all  which,  every  intelligent,  thoughtful  person  mast  give 
a  hearty  approval. — American  Agriculturist. 


4  ♦  ♦ 


“THY  KINGDOM  COME.” 


BY  BLANCA. 


“Thy  kingdom  come,”  from  one  frail  generation 
Unto  another,  doth  the  prayer  still  rise; 

From  year  to  year,  from  distant  land  and  nation, 

Tongue  after  tongue  uplifts  it  to  the  skies. 

“Tliy  kingdom  come,”  fresh  baby  lips  have  uttered, 

Midst  the  first  words  its  mother  bids  it  speak; 

“Thy  kingdom  come,”  tired-out  Old  Age  hath  muttered. 
Whilst  yearning  tears  stray  down  his  furrowed  cheek. 

When  chill  Disease  hath  made  our  spirits  mournful, 
When' Death  appears,  and  rudely  strikes  us  dumb, 

When  the  rough  world  turns  from  us  harsh  and  scornful, 
With  sickened  souls,  we  pray,  “  Thy  kingdom  come,” 

Thy  kingdom,  where  at  morn  no  sudden  waking 
Shall  plunge  us  in  a  whirl  of  mortal  cares, 

Thv  kingdom,  where  thy  peaceful  sceptre  taking, 

Thou,  visible,  shalt  hear  thy  servant’s  prayers. 

Long,  long  the  night  hath  been,  and  cold,  and  dreary, 
Yet  hopeful  still,  to  watch,  to  toil  we  rise; 

Our  Lord  delays  His  coming,  we  are  weary  ; 

When  will  He  come  to  bless  our  waiting  eves  ? 
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THE  EARLIEST  CHRISTIAN  HYMN. 


The  poetry  of  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church  possesses  peculiar 
interest  for  the  disciples  of  Christ,  in  that  it  was  written  when  there  was  a 
freshness  of  joy  in  the  Church,  which  too  rarely  now  shows  itself.  In  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  this  hymn  was  written  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  The  translation,  herewith  presented,  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  Plumptree,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Theology,  King’s  College,  London. 
The  hymn  is  styled,  in  Daniels’  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  III.,  3,  Hymnos 
ton  Soteros  Christon.  Prof.  Plumptree  introduces  it  to  his  readers  with 
the  following: 

“The  hymn  stands  in  close  relation  to  a  treatise  bearing  the  title  Pseda- 
gogus,  the  Guide  of  Children,  the  Instructor:  i.  e.,  according  to  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word,  whose  function  it  was  less  to  impart  knowledge  than 
to  train  character,  to  guard  from  the  contamination  of  evil,  to  guide  the 
daily  life.  The  central  thought  of  the  treatise  is,  that  the  true  Guide  is 
none  other  than  the  Divine  Word,  the  Son  of  God,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
Entering  with  a  simplicity  and  minuteness  which  might  almost  cause  a 
smile,  if  it  did  not  also  awaken  our  love  and  reverence,  into  all  the  com¬ 
monest  details  of  daily  life,  the  good  old  man  passes  in  review  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  luxury,  self-indulgence,  vanity,  licentiousness,  to  which  the  young 
Christians  of  Alexandria  were  exposed.  As  throwing  light  on  the  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  time,  the  contrast  between  the  new  Christian 
society  and  the  old  dying  heathenism  of  the  empire,  these  details,  however 
trivial,  are  often  full  of  interest.  *  *  *  At  the  end  of  the  discourse,  how¬ 
ever,  Clement  passes  from  rules  and  precepts  to  a  higher  strain,  and  pours 
out,  still  in  the  same  prose  as  before,  a  prayer  to  this  Divine  Instructor, 
that  He  ‘would  be  gracious  to  his  children;  grant  them,  by  following  His 
precepts,  to  fill  up  the  image  of  His  likeness,  to  think  of  God  with  all  their 
strength,  as  being  not  an  austere,  but  a  perfectly  gracious  Judge,  ...  as 
citizens  living  in  His  peace,  translated  into  His  city,  passing  stormlessly 
over  the  sea:  of  sin,  sharing  the  calm  serene  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  His 
ineffable  wisdom,  by  night  and  by  day,  even  unto  the  perfect  day,  to  praise 
and  give  thanks  always  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  the  Son  and  the 
Father,  the  Son  who  guides  and  teaches,  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  all  to  the 
One,  in  Whom  are  all  things,  for  Whom  all  things  are  One,  for  Whom  is 
the  Everlasting  Now,  Him  the  Beauteous,  all  for  Him  the  Wise,  all  for 
Him  the  Just/  Such  a  pra}rer,  full  even  to  the  bursting  of  the  very  soul 
of  adoration,  could  not  but  pass  into  a  hymn  of  like  character.  Every 
thought,  image,  parable,  similitude,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  book,  had 
suggested  itself  as  setting  forth  the  work  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  pours,  as 
in  a  ‘  rushing  mighty  wind/  through  all  his  sou],  and  he  speaks  as  those 
may  have  spoken,  who  told  of  the  great  deeds  of  God,  the  Spirit  giving 
them  utterance.  In  the  trains  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  short  incisive 
rhythm,  and  passionate  exclamations,  rather  than  continuous  trains  of 
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thought  and  feeling,  such  as  later  hymns  abound  in,  we  may  see,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  no  remote  likeness  to  those  “spiritual  songs,”  son^s  in  very  deed 
coming  from  the  Spirit  who  taught  men  to  cry,  Abba,  Father,  which  were 
at  once  the  expression  and  the  food  of  the  ecstatic  love  and  adoration  ot 
the  new-born  Church  of  Christ.” 

Curb  for  the  stubborn  steed, 

Making  its  will  give  heed  ; 

Wing  that  directest  right 

The  wild  bird’s  wandering  flight ; 

Helm  for  the  ships  that  keep 
Their  pathway  o’er  the  deep ; 

Shepherd  of  sheep,  that  own 
Their  Master  on  the  throne  ; 

Stir  up  Thy  children  meek 
With  guileless  lips  to  speak, 

In  hymn  and  song,  Thy  praise, 

Guide  of  their  infant  ways. 

O  King  of  saints,  0  Lord, 

Mighty,  all-conquering  Word  ; 

Son  of  the  highest  God, 

Wielding  His  wisdom’s  rod ;  . 

Our  Stay  when  cares  annoy, 

Giver  of  endless  joy  ; 

Of  all  our  mortal  race 
Saviour,  of  boundless  grace, 

O  Jesus,  hear. 

Shepherd  and  Sower  Thou 
Now  helm,  and  bridle  now, 

Wing  for  the  heavenward  flight 
Of  flock  all  pure  and  bright, 

Fisher  of  men,  the  blest, 

Out  of  the  world’s  unrest, 

Out  of  Sin’s  troubled  sea 
Taking  us,  Lord,  to  Thee ; 

Out  of  the  waves  of  strife 
With  bait  of  blissful  life  ; 

With  choicest  fish,  good  store 
Drawing  Thy  nets  to  shore. 

Lead  us,  0  Shepherd  true, 

Thy  mystic  sheep,  we  sue. 

Lead  us,  0  Holy  Lord, 

Who  from  Thy  sons  dost  ward, 

With  all-prevailing  charm, 

,  Peril,  and  curse,  and  harm  ; 

0  Path  where  Christ  hath  trod, 

0  Way  that  leads  to  God, 

O  Word,  abiding  aye, 

0  Endless  Light  on  high, 

Mercy’s  fresh-springing  flood, 

Worker  of  all  things  good, 

O  glorious  life  of  all 
That  on  their  Maker  call, 

Christ  Jesus,  hear. 

0  Milk  of  Heaven,- that  prest 
From  full,  o’erflowing  breast 
Of  her,  the  mystic  Bride, 
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’Thy  Wisdom  hath  supplied  ; 
Thine  infant  children  seek, 

With  baby  lips,  all. weak, 

Will’d  with  the  Spirit’s  dew 
From  that  dear  bosom  true, 

Thy  praises  pure  to  sing. 

Hymns  meet  for  Thee,  our  King, 
For  Thee,  the  Christ ; 

Our  holy  tribute  this, 

For  wisdom,  life,  and  bliss, 
Singing  in  chorus  meet, 

Singing  in  concert  sweet, 

The  Almighty  Son. 

We,  heirs  of  peace  unpriced, 

We,  who  are  born  in  Christ, 

A  people  pure  from  stain, 

Praise  we  our  God  again, 

Lord  of  our  Peace  ! 


THE  OUTSIDE  PASSENGER. 


Some  years  ago,  a  young  lady  who  was  going  into  a  northern  county  in 
England,  took  a  seat  in  a  stage-coach.  For  many  miles  she  rode  alone; 
but  there  was  enough  to  amuse  her  in  the  scenery  through  which  she 
passed,  and  in  the  pleasing  anticipations  that  occupied  her  mind.  She  had 
been  engaged  as  governess  for  the  grand-children  of  an  earl,  and  was  now 
travelling  to  his  seat.  At  mid-day  the  coach  stopped  at  an  inn,  at  which 
dinner  was  provided,  and  she  alighted  and  sat  down  at  the  table.  An  el¬ 
derly  man  followed,  and  sat  down  also.  The  young  lady  arose,  rang  the 
bell,  and,  addressing  the  waiter,  said:  “There  is  an  outside  passenger!  I 
cannot  dine  with  an  outside  passenger  !”  The  stranger  bowed,  saying :  “  I 
beg  your  pardon,  madam !  I  can  go  into  another  room,”  and  immediately 
retired.  The  coach  soon  afterwards  resumed  its  course,  and  the  passengers 
their  places.  At  length  the  coach  stopped  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  castle 
to  which  the  young  lady  was  going ;  but  there  was  not  such  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  as  she  expected.  All  eyes  seemed  directed  to  the  outside  passenger, 
who  was  preparing  to  dismount.  She  beckoned,  and  was  answered :  “As 
soon  as  we  have  attended  to  his  lordship,  we  will  come  to  you.” 

A  few  words  of  explanation  ensued,  and  to  her  dismay  she  found  that 
the  outside  passenger,  with  whom  she  had  thought  it  beneath  her  to  dine, 
was  not  only  a  nobleman,  but  that  very  nobleman  of  whose  family  she 
hoped  to  be  an  inmate.  What  could  she  do  ?  How  could  she  bear  the 
interview  ?  She  felt  very  ill,  and  the  apology  sent  for  her  not  appearing 
that  evening  was  more  than  pretence. 

The  venerable  peer  was  a  considerate  man,  and  one  who  knew  the  way 
in  which  the  Scripture  often  speaks  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  “We 
must  not  let  the  night  thus  pass,”  said  he  to  the  countess.  “  You  must 
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send  for  her,  and  we  must  talk  to  her  before  bed-time.”  lie  reasoned  with 
the  foolish  girl  respecting  her  conduct,  insisted  on  the  impropriety  ot  the 
state  of  mind  it  evinced,  assured  her  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  al¬ 
low  his  grand-children  to  be  taught  such  notions,  refused  to  accept  any 
apology  that  did  not  go  the  length  of  acknowledging  that  the  thought  was 
wrong,  and  when  the  right  impression  appeared  to  be  produced,  gave  her 
his  hand.  That  man  was  a  noble  man. 


- - - 

THE  DAY  OF  HOLY  REST. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  temporary  rest  from  labor  which  the  Sabbath  affords,  is  not  its 
chief  good.  It  is  the  rest  of  the  soul  which  the  Sabbath  contemplates. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  keeping  it  holy,  viz.,  to  secure  quiet  for  the  soul. 
To  keep  it  holy,  is  a  spiritual,  not  a  bodily  exercise.  To  keep  it  holy, 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  thing  to  be  associated  with  the  time,  as 
being  more  holy  than  other  time,  but  that  that  time  is  to  be  spent  in  holy 
thoughts  and  acts. 

To  keep  it  holy,  requires  a  holy  position  of  soul.  Bodily  rest  cannot 
be  secured,  unless  rest  exists  in  the  Spirit.  Hence,  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
holy,  is  to  cultivate  holy  quietness  of  spirit,  and  to  rest  with  all  our  spirit¬ 
ual  energies  in  Grod.  Hence,  too,  the  wicked  man  cannot  keep  the  Sab¬ 
bath  strictly  holy.  He  may  cease  from  labor,  but  he  cannot  rest;  for  there 
is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.  A  tumultuous  spirit  will  not  let  the  body  rest. 
The  inward  rankling  and  conflict  will  make  the  eye  weary  and  the  cheek 
pale.  But  he  whose  spirit  is  calm,  to  whom  Jesus  has  said,  “Peace,  be 
still,”  to  him  there  remaineth  a  Sabbath.  And  only  to  him  there  is  one  : 
this  rest  of  spirit  is  a  type  of  the  eternal  rest. 

How  low  and  earthly  is  the  Sabbath  to  him  who  looks  upon  it  as  only 
a  cessation  from  labor !  If  the  Sabbath  were  properly  kept,  it  would  be 
the  celebration  of  a  new  creation  in  our  hearts,  a  complete  freedom  from 
the  dark  Egypt  of  sin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  foretaste  in  the  soul  of 
heavenly  rest.  How  grand  and  sublime  is  the  prospect  which  here  opens 
up  before  us!  What  we  here  see  of  the  Sabbath,  is  like  a  tranquil  stream, 
calmly  flowing,  and  still  spreading  wider,  as  it  flows  on  until  it  becomes  a 
boundless  ocean  of  quietude  and  bliss,  where  we  may 

Bathe  our  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest. 

And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  our  peaceful  breast. 

This  typical  character  of  the  day  of  holy  rest  is,  to  the  devout  heart,  its 
principal  charm.  It  directs  our  minds  to  something  still  better  beyond 
itself,  and  is  in  this  respect  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come. 

The  Sabbath  is  typical  in  its  being  a  cessation  from  toil  and  sin.  It  is 
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emphatically  a  season  of  quietude  and  peace,  from  all  toil,  and  as  such,  it 
is  the  welcome  solace  of  the  poor  and  weary.  In  this  characteristic  much 
of  its  beauty  consists.  It  is  an  ark  for  the  heavy  laden,  which  God  him¬ 
self  has  launched  upon  life’s  troubled  waters.  The  tyrant-ridden  menial 
has  this  day  a  jubilee,  and  to  any  one  who  may  presume  to  demand  his 
hours,  he  can  say,  in  defiance:  Here  your  authority  rests — “This  is  the 
day  the  Lord  hath  made;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.” 

But  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  this  day  also  serves  to  make  free  all  those 
who  properly  use  it.  In  the  eternal  Sabbath  all  toil  will  cease;  the  slavery 
of  sin  will  be  at  an  end.  The  tyrant,  who  carried  our  souls  into  bondage, 
is  shorn  of  his  power.  The  spoiler  himself  is  spoiled.  The  work  of  re¬ 
demption  is  wound  up,  the  captives  are  released,  the  weary  are  at  rest;  and 
God  and  Christ  and  angels  and  saints  enter  upon  an  eternal  jubilee. 

Its  typical  character  appears,  also,  in  its  being  a  season  in  which  to 
learn  God  and  his  ways.  This  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  In  it  we  learn  to  know  God.  His  eternal  counsels  are  unfolded  to 
us  so  far  as  they  are  practically  related  to  our  redemption.  For  this  it ' 
affords  delightful  time  and  means.  No  care  to  disturb  our  minds,  we  can 
open  the  volume  of  His  word,  and  see  with  open  face  those  mysteries  into 
which  angels  so  eagerly  look.  In  like  manner,  the  eternal  Sabbath  will 
no  doubt  be  employed  in  learning  to  know  God.  Now  we  see  only  in  part, 
and, know  in  part,  but  then  face  to  face.  It  will  be  our  delightful  privi¬ 
lege  to  learn  new  wonders,  to  behold  new  manifestations  of  God,  and  to 
receive  new  and  increased  capacities  for  happiness.  Who  can  tell  the 
boundless  destiny  of  a  ransomed  Spirit?  If  a  few  short  Sabbaths  on  earth 
can  prepare  it  for  the  company  of  angels,  what  must  be  the  rate  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  development,  when,  free  from  all  sin,  under  the  influence  of  a  hea¬ 
venly  Sabbath,  it  shall  commence  its  career  of  immortality?  We  lose 
ourselves  in  the  blissful  vision,  and  yet  faith  and  hope  are  permitted  to 
climb,  with  steady  step,  that  awful,  glorious  Mount  of  God. 

Its  typical  character  appears  in  its  holiness.  It  is  the  holy  Sabbath — 
every  thing  about  it  is  holy;  and  those  who  remember  it  aright,  will  re¬ 
member  to  keep  it  holy.  It  requires  holy  engagements,  holy  affections 
and  feelings,  holy  thoughts  and  holy  desires.  It  requires  holy  worship, 
amid  holy  ordinances,  in  a  holy  temple,  and  to  a  holy  God.  In  all  these 
respects,  it  is  a  fair  type  of  the  eternal  Sabbath.  But  as  the  fulfilment  is 
always  more  full  and  perfect' than  the  antitype,  so  that  will  be  more  glo¬ 
riously  holy  than  this.  That  will  be  in  every  respect  a  holy  Sabbath,  for 
holiness  must  be  written  on  every  heart  before  it  can  see  God.  There  the 
worship  of  angels  and  saints  is  the  same.  Their  language  is,  “  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.”  Holy 
saints,  holy  angels,  a  holy  God,  a  holy  city,  a  holy  mountain.  How 
grand  and  excellent  and  glorious !  That  feature  of  holiness  which  seems 
to  be  impressed  upon  every  exercise  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a  faint,  but  fair 
type  of  that  which  ornaments  the  very  gates  of  the  heavenly  city. 

How  excellent  and  grand  is  the  Sabbath  in  its  typical  character !  If 
we  cherish  a  plant  which  we  know  will  produce  a  flower,  how  should  we 
honor  and  love  the  Sabbath,  which  is  destined  thus  to  unfold  itself  in  ex¬ 
cellence  and  glory,  world  without  end ! 

Finally,  its  typical  character  appears  in  its  quietude  and  serenity.  Can 
we  adequately  describe  Jthe  white-winged  peace  and  holy  serenity  which 
comes  like  angel-visits  on  this  day  to  the  care-worn  and  disquieted  heart? 
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After  the  vexations  of  a  week  of  toil  and  business,  there  comes  at  last  a 
day  of  rest.  On  this  day  God  comes  down  to  dwell  among  men,  and  let 
all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him.  This  is  the  day  on  which  Zion 
holds  her  solemnities;  and  God  has  declared  that  it  shall  he  a  “quiet  habi¬ 
tation”  to  all  who  will  sit  down  in  her  midst.  Here,  in  these  courts,  God 
gives  peace  and  quiet.  Here  He  speaks  his  balmy  promises,  so  as  none 
other  can  speak  them.  Here,  on  this  day,  no  one  shall  molest  the  contrite 
worshipper.  God  himself  is  around  us,  as  the  mountains  are  around  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  He  is  the  glory  in  our  midst,  like  that  which  dwelt  between  the 
cherubim.  His  arms  of  love  are  around  His  saints,  and  the  bow  of  the 
covenant  spans  the  altar.  Here  is  security  and  quiet.  Even  the  sparrow 
has  found  a  house  for  herself,  and  the  swallow  a  nest,  where  she  may  lay 
her  young,  even  thine  altars,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  God. 
Are  not  those  who  put  their  trust  in  God,  of  more  value  than  many  spar¬ 
rows,  0  ye  of  little  faith?  Here  is  quietness,  nestled,  as  the  saints  are, 
under  the  shadow  of  His  covenant — 

‘  “Not  walls,  nor  towers  could  guard  so  well 
Old  Salem’s  happy  ground.” 

But  this  serenity  and  quietude  is  only  a  type  of  that  which  shall  be. 
This  is  only  a  foretaste;  the  full  fruition  is  yet  to  come.  Those  waves  of 
bliss  which  often  steal  so  sweetly  over  our  hearts,  amid  the  silence  of  the 
Sabbath,  are  brought  to  us  by  a  returning  breeze  from  the  shores  of  Ca¬ 
naan.  The  type  is  dear  to  us — it  is  excellent  and  grand;  but  the  anti¬ 
type  is  what  the  unquenchable  ardor  of  our  souls  is  longing  for.  In  the 
language  of  pious  hope,  we  sing: 

“  Was  ist  das  Leben  dieser  Zeit, 

Ich  sehn’  mich  nach  der  Ewigkeit; 

Denn  hier  auf  dieser  rauhen  Balm, 

Ist  Nichts,  das  mich  erquicken  kann.” 


HERDER  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  MOTHER. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN,  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Upon  a  cloudlet,  illumined  with  the  golden  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  the 
shining  Cherub  descended  to  tell  my  mother  that  she  is  to  appear  before 
God.  She  was  no  more  alarmed  by  this  message,  than  would  a  young 
hero  be,  who,  when  he  has  made  himself  victor  by  noble  deeds,  should 
be  called  by  the  king  into  his  palace,  to  receive  from  royal  hands  the 
crown  of  laurel. 

Joyfully  she  left  the  body;  and  her  Spirit,  still  hovering  around  it,  said  : 

0,  my  faithful  companion,  we  must  part  at  last!  Thou,  my  poor  tene¬ 
ment,  who  hast  shared  this  sinful  world  with  me,  now  thou  art  prostrated ! 
Thou,  my  earthly  tabernacle,  how  has  the  world  battered  thee,  till  thou 
wast  at  last  brought  to  the  ground ! 
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The  variegated  flowers,  the  beautiful  and  shining  shells,  which  we  have 
together  gathered  on  the  shores  of  earthly  vanity,  to  fill  our  lap  and  de¬ 
corate  our  garments,  now  grow  dim,  and  pass  away  with  thee. 

Thine  eyes  have  finished  weeping  over  thine  own  and  others’  sins.  No 
longer  are  they  turned  in  piteous  longing  toward  heaven,  whence  help 
cometh. 

Thou  art  no  longer  compelled  to  submit  to  the  sore  mastery  of  small 
tyrants,  which  are  prouder  than  great.  Nor  dost  thou  any  more  walk 
with  the  children  of  folly  upon  the  shallow  surface  of  the  earth. 

Thy  hands,  which  have  ministered  to  needy  saints,  and  thy  feet,  which 
have  loved  no  way  like  the  path  to  the  house  of  Grod,  are  happily  bound 
to  their  rest.  The  curtains  of  a  deep  and  quiet  midnight  are  drawn  around 
thee ! 

Blessed  art  thou,  my  faithful  body,  blessed  art  thou!  A  blast  of  the 
storm  has  cast  thee  empty  upon  the  shore  of  life’s  ocean,  where  thou  shalt 
be  removed  for  a  better  voyage. 

Now  thou  art  out  of  the  danger  of  losing  thyself  inpleasant,  but  forbidden 
by-paths,  where  guilt  and  the  penalty  were  wont  to  meet  thee. 

Enough,  thou  troubled  one,  rest  thee -now  a  little  in  the  cool  bosom  of 
the  earth.  Content  thyself  until  thy  members  have  turned  to  dust  on  the 
island  of  death.  In  a  short  time,  crowned  with  a  radiance  of  honor,  thou 
shalt  come  to  those  quiet  pastures  of  peace,  of  which  all  that  thou  hast 
seen  of  the  beautiful,  is  but  a  faint  and  distorted  shadow. 

Thou  West,  breathe  coolness  from  the  green  trees  toward  the  spot  where 
this  forsaken  tenement  reposes.  Corruption,  do  thy  work  gently.  And 
thou,  my  beloved  Cherub,  cover  it  with  thy  wings,  till  the  morning  dawn 
of  immortality  shall  break  in  upon  it. 

So  spake  the  Spirit  of  my  beloved  Mother,  and  vanished ! 

Her  Gfnardian  Angel,  with  radiant  finger,  pointed  out  to  her  the  starry 
way,  and  said  to  the  departing  Spirit : 

I  will  remain  with  this  forsaken  companion  of  thine,  till  thou,  more 
beautifully  than  ever,  shalt  marry  thyself  to  him  again.  I  will  not  allow 
evil  or  harm  to  befall  him.  All  his  pains  have  now  become  peace.  Be¬ 
hold,  I  set  my  pilgrim  staff  against  this  cypress,  and  lay  my  wings  aside, 
so  that  I  may  not  depart  from  him.  I  will  watch  by  his  side,  till,  in  the 
second  harvest,  he  shall  appear  renewed  in  the  presence  of  the  Messiah, 
and  shall  be  counted  worthy  of  becoming  His  companion  in  the  kingdom 
of  eternal  love. 


“The  Bible,”  says  an  old  writer,  “is  useful  to  all  sorts  of  persons.  A 
worldling  should  often  read  Ecclesiastes;  a  devout  person,  the  Psalms;  an 
afflicted  person,  Job;  a  preacher,  Timothy  and  Titus;  a  backslider,  the 
Hebrews;  a  libertine,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude;  a  man  that  could  study 
Providence,  Esther;  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  great  undertakings,  Ne- 
hemiah.” 

“And,”  remarks  another,  “of  most  things  it  may  be  said,  vanity  of  va¬ 
nities,  all  is  vanity;  but  of  the  Bible  it  may  be  truly  said,  verity  of  verities, 
all  is  verity. 


VOL.  XV.— OCTOBER ,  1864.-No.  10. 


THE  LONELY  ORPHANS! 


BY  TIIE  EDITOR. 


In  nothing  does  the  word  of  God  manifest  a  more  deeply  sympathetic 
spirit  than  in  its  tender  references  to  that  class  of  persons  whose  home- 
circles  are  broken — the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless.  The  di¬ 
vine  heart  seems  always  to  molt  over  this  cluster  of  sorrowing  and  suffer¬ 
ing  ones.  Their  lonely  case  touches  the  divine  compassion,  and  draws 
forth  His  warmest  and  tenderest  love. 

It  is  the  divine  habit  in  the  Scriptures  to  associate  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow;  and  what  an  affecting  picture  it  is!  A  family  without  a  head. 
A  household  in  fragments  !  A  home  without  outward  support  and  de¬ 
fence.  A  lonely  woman,  with  many,  many  memories,  pleasant,  but  mourn¬ 
ful,  coming  up  out  of  the  vanished  past;  and  still  others  which  travel  bit¬ 
terly  to  the  grave  of  her  chief  earthly  companion  and  stay.  A  cluster  of 
children  who  feel  not  the  weight  of  their  loss,  and  who  can  never  know 
the  rich  meaning  that  lies  in  the  word  father.  How  a  home  changes 
when,  to  its  stricken  inmates,  the  bright  days  are  in  the  past,  earnest 
struggles  in  the.  present,  and  the  cold  realities  of  a  selfish  world  before 
them  in  the  future ! 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  God  should  gather  such  a  class  of  persons 
near  His  compassionate  heart,  and  throwT  around  them  special  guards  for 
their  protection?  Hear,  therefore,  what  he  says:  “  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any 
widow,  or  fatherless  child.  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any  wise,  and  they  cry 
at  all  unto  me,  I  will  surely  hear  their  cry.”  (Ex.  xxii.  22,  23.)  David 
addresses  God  thus:  ‘‘The  poor  committeth  himself  unto  Thee;  Thou  art 
the  helper  of  the  fatherless.”  (Ps.  x.  14.)  “A  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  judge  of  the  widows,  is  God  in  His  holy  habitation.”  (Fs.  lxviii. 
5.)  Solomon  warns:  “Enter  not  into  the  fields  of  the  fatherless;  for 
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their  Redeemer  is  mighty:  He  shall  plead  their  cause  with  Thee.”  (Prov. 
xxiii.  10,  11.)  “Leave  thy  fatherless  children ;  I  will  preserve  them 
alive:  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me.”  (Jer.  xlix.  11.)  Grod  says,  by 
Malachi,  “I  will  be  a  swift  witness  against  those  that  oppress  the  widow 
and  fatherless.”  (Mai.  iii.  5.)  St.  James  says:  “Pure  religion  and  un¬ 
defiled  before  Grod  and  the  Father  is  this:  To  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.”  (James  i.  27.) 

Sacred,  inspired  declarations  like  these,  furnish  sufficient  reason  and 
motive  to  the  Church  to  turn  its  tender  attention  toward  this  class  of  our 
fellow-beings.  We  say  The  Church ,  because  it  is  to  her  hands  that  He 
has  committed  this  ministry  of  mercy.  To  what  other  care  could  He 
safely  have  intrusted  the  lonely  orphan  ? 

The  fact  is  too  generally  overlooked,  that  a  very  large  part  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  ministry  was  directed  to  acts  and  works  of  mercy.  He  came  to 
heal  the  souls  of  men  from  the  malady  of  sin,  but  He  did  not  overlook  the 
bodily  and  temporal  needs  of*the  unfortunate  and  distressed. 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  how  large  a  portion  of  His  ministry  pertains 
to  the  earthly,  bodily  sufferings  of  men.  How  many  of  His  miracles  are 
wrought  to  cure  some  temporary,  earthly  sorrow !  He  always  treated  with 
special  tenderness  the  outcast,  the  friendless,  and  the  forsaken.  His  mi¬ 
nistry  entered  into  the  common,  every-day  griefs  of  the  lowly  and  lonely. 
His  whole  life  bears  testimony,  that  He  came  not  only  to  take  away  the 
sins  of  men,  but  also  to  heal  the  woes  of  all  classes  and  grades  of  society. 

He  healed  the  daughter  of  the  Canaanitish  woman,  who  was  no  doubt 
a  widow.  He  raised  the  only  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  from  the  dead; 
and  what  a  withering  warning  does  He  give  to  those  who  neglect  the  for¬ 
lorn,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus! 

When  we  consider  what  a  weighty  mission  and  work  our  Saviour  had 
on  hand  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  we  may  well  ask  why  He  took  up 
so  much  of  His  precious  time  and  attention  in  mere  acts  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy  ?  But  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  see  the  deep  philosophy  which  un¬ 
derlies  this  beautiful  feature  of  our  Saviour’s  ministry.  It  all  lies  in  this : 
He  approached  the  souls  of  men  through  their  bodies.  By  His  sympathy 
with  them  in  their  earthly  loneliness  and  sorrow,  He  commended  to  them 
that  grace  which  can  also  heal  the  soul.  He  brought  the  neglected  out¬ 
casts  of  the  world’s  cold  selfishness  near  His  own  warm  heart,  and  cheered 
them  by  His  sympathizing  love.  Thus  He  awakened  hope  and  cheer  in 
the  hearts  of  the  desolate;  and  those  who  had  received  so  much  help  from 
Him,  were  constrained  to  trust  in  Him  for  more.  They  saw  that  He  who 
could  say,  “  Rise  up  and  walk,”  could  with  the  same  ease  say,  “  Thy  sins, 
which  are  many*  are  forgiven  thee.” 

Thus  His  entire  life  and  ministry  is  a  true  and  full  commentary  on  the 
text  from  which  he  preached  His  first  sermon  in  His  native  town  of 
Nazareth,  to  the  companions  of  His  own  blessed  childhood  and  youth: 
When  He  opened  the  book,  he  found  the  place  where  it  was  written.” 
Yes,  He  found  the  place  where  it  was  written.  He  knew  where  it  was. 
He  wished  to  find  it;  for  in  it  the  prophet,  (Is.  lxi.  1,  2,)  seven  hundred 
years  before,  had  gloriously  portrayed  the  spirit  and  character  of  His 
blessed  mission.  “He  found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  the  poor;  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
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deliverance  to  tlie  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised.’’  (St.  Luke  iv.  17,  18.) 

.On  the  spirit  of  this  text  His  whole  life  was  an  impressive  and  consistent 
sermon.  For  He  went  about  “teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and 
all  manner  of  diseases  among  the  people.’’  (St.  Matt.  iv.  23.) 

Is  it  not  plain  that  the  Church  must  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects, 
possess  the  spirit  of  its  glorious  Head  ?  It  must  practise  after  the  example 
of  His  wisdom,  and  in  the  same  prominent  way  carry  forward  His  work 
of  mercy  and  love.  It  must  carry  light  and  hope  into  desolate  families, 
must  befriend  all  classes  of  the  distressed,  and  be  a  true  mother  to  the  or- 

j 

phans  in  their  loneliness. 

If  the  Church  is  not  to  attend  to  this  interest,  into  wliat  hands  is  it  to 
be  placed?  Shall  it  be  intrusted  to  the  State ? 

Experience  proves  that  the  State  is  inadequate  to  the  sacred  work.  It 
has  not  the  tenderness  necessary.  Nor  has  it  the  needed  resources.  For 
more  is  needed  than  money.  The  life,  the  grace,  the  cheer  of  Christianity 
are  needed.  It  has  been  found,  in  the  different  States  of  Europe,  where 
the  Church  is  bound  to  the  State,  that  with  all  the  expenses  incurred  in 
this  department,  the  results  desired  are  not  realized.  The  education  im¬ 
parted  to  poor  children,  whether  in  orphans’  asylums,  or  in  houses  of  re¬ 
fuge,  is  too  secular,  and  carries  with  it  no  true  power.  Every  thing  is 
mechanically  done,  and  in  the  same  cool  spirit  as  a  military  drill.  The 
needs  of  the  unfortunate  are  attended  to  in  an  official  spirit,  and  not  with 
the  personal  sympathies  which  their  condition  is  calculated  to  awaken 
in  a  Christian  heart  that  labors  with  a  love  for  the  work,  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  mercy  and  love. 

Besides,  more  money  is  expended  for  carrying  on  the  official  machinery, 
than  is  used  to  provide  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  poor.  Think  of  the 
system  in  England.  Under  the  central  commission  for  the  care  of  the 
poor,  there  ^e  590  secretaries,  415  chaplains,  2,680  physicians,  2,256 
superintendents,  1,238  overseers  of  work-shops,  male  and  female,  284 
male  school-teachers,  483  female  teachers,  346  directors  in  institutions, 
171  nurses  and  waiters,  20  overseers  of  work,  444  receivers  of  poor  money, 
200  miscellaneous  employees.  In  all,  9.283.  What  an  army  of  officials, 
living  on  what  the  poor  should  have  !  This  is  part  of  a  new  and  improved 
system  introduced  in  1834;  and  yet  in  1860  it  is  confessed  that  there  has 
been,  with  all  this,  no  real  improvement  on  the  previous  condition  of  the 
poor  and  lonely  in  England. 

An  inquiry  ipto  other  attempts  by  the  State  on  the  continent,  will  show 
similar  unsatisfactory  results.  In  our  own  country,  it  is  known  that  the 
results  in  our  State  Institutions  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  immense 
expenses  by  them  incurred.  Voluntary  institutions,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Churches  or  Christian  men,  accomplish  greater  results  with  per¬ 
haps  one-fourth  of  the  funds. 

If  the  State  be  thus  notoriously  unfit  for  the  sacred  work,  shall  it  be  left 
entirely  to  the  care  which  individuals  and  Christian  or  humane  families 
may  bestow  upon  it?  Shall  orphans  be  left  to  fall  incidentally  into  any 
hands,  and  drift  about  in  the  stream  of  society  ?  If  so,  then  why  not  leave 
any  other  sacred  interest,  in  the  same  way,  to  take  care  of  itself?  Expe¬ 
rience  proves  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  “What  is  every  body’s  business, 
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is  nobody’s  business.”  Experience  also  proves,  that  in  every  remedial 
and  reformatory  benevolent  work,  if  it  is  to  be  well  and  fully  done,  com¬ 
bination  and  co-operation  are  necessary. 

To  save  the  work  from  precarious  and  mere  spasmodic  efforts,  and  to 
give  it  permanent  and  steady  success,  it  must  be  undertaken  and  carried 
forward  by  the  Church.  To  it,  therefore,  has  Christ  said,  by  saying  it  to 
His  disciples,  “  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.” 

It  is  a  happy  sign  that,  during  the  last  century,  but  more  especially 
during  the  last  several  decades,  more  than  ever  before,  has  the  Church 
been  stirred  up  to  care  for  friendless  and  fatherless  children.  The  Orphan 
House  at  Halle,  started  by  Franke  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  century,  is 
well  known,  and  has  been  a  blessing  to  thousands  of  fatherless  children. 
An  Orphans’  Home,  established  by  Falk  in  Weimar,  for  the  orphan  chil¬ 
dren  whose  fathers  fell  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  from  1806  to  1815,  is  a 
legitimate  fruit  of  the  re-awakening  of  the  Church,  about  the  same  time, 
from  the  cold  slumbers  of  rationalism.  That  institution  is  still  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition. 

“Has  Raulie” — the  Rough  House,  established  by  Hr.  Wichern  in  1838, 
near  Hamburg,  has  already  raised  and  educated  600  orphans  and  friend¬ 
less  children,  and  has  always  about  120  under  its  care.  Two  Orphans’ 
Homes  were  established  in  Silesia  in  1847,  to  provide  for  the  orphans  of 
parents  that  died  from  the  “  Hunger  typhus,”  a  fearful  disease  occasioned 
by  a  famine,  which  prevailed  about  that  time.  These  institutions  have 
had  700  orphan  children  under  their  care,  and  they  are  still  flourishing. 
There  is  also  one  in  Biisselthal,  originated  by  Count  de  Recke  Vahnarstein 
about  1830,  or  later,  which  has  raised  and  educated  about  700  children. 
Zeller,  at  Beugen  in  Switzerland,  commenced  a  Home  of  this  kind  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  which  is  always  filled  with  children. 

Specially  celebrated  is  the  Institution  of  Hr.  Fliedner,  at  Kaiserswerth 
on  the  Rhine.  He  operates  especially  through  Beaconesses,  pious  females 
whom  he  prepares  for  the  work.  He  has  established  a  number  of  branch 
institutions- — one  of  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  another  in  Beirut,  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  those  Christians  of  Syria,  who  were  so  barbarously  massacred  in 
1857.  He  has  also  one  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  others  elsewhere.  The 
Lutheran  Church  has  also  established  several  of  these  institutions  in 
Russia — at  Borpat,  Reval  and  Petersburg,  in  which  there  are  in  all  about 
200  children.  There  is  also  a  splendid  institution  of  this  character  in 
France,  located  at  Mettray;  and  another  at  Metray  in  Belgium:  these 
have  cared  for  over  1000  children.  Muller — the  man  who  never  collects 
funds,  but  depends  for  a  supply  on  faith  and  prayer,  and  has  always  as 
much  sent  as  he  needs — Muller,  in  England,  has  in  his  institution  always 
over  800  children  under  his  care. 

In  this  country,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  several  institutions,  conducted 
by  the  aid  of  Beaconesses,  after  the  type  of  Hr.  Fliedner — one  at  Rochester, 
near  Pittsburg,  for  girls,  and  another  at  Zelienople,  for  boys,  originated 
by  Hr.  Passavant,  and  conducted  under  his  care;  others  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Grermantown,  Pa.,  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  all,  caring  for  about  300  children. 

The  Kirchenverein  of  the  West  have  one  at  St.  Louis.  The  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Missouri  provides  for  all  its  own  orphans  in  private  families. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  also  a  number  of  institutions  of  this  kind. 

The  Reformed  Church,  though  the  subject  had  been  earnestly  agitated 
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for  some  time  in  her  papers  and  Synods,  has,  at  the  General  Synod  at 
Pittsburg  last  November,  fully  committed  itself  to  the  great  work.  It  has 
begun  in  good  earnest.  A  general  Board  has  been  appointed,  who  are  to 
have  a  general  care  over  this  sacred  interest.  An  institution  located  in 
Philadelphia,  begun  a  few  years  ago  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boheringer,  a  Reformed 
minister,  as  an  individual  enterprise,  has  been  taken  under  the  general 
care  of  the  Board,  and  is  in  flourishing  condition.  Another  has  been  com¬ 
menced  in  Centre  County,  Pa.,  by  Rev.  D.  G.  Klein.  Liberal  contribu¬ 
tions  are  already  in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Dr.  Zacharias,  for  the  founding  of 
one  at  Frederick  in  Maryland.  Plans  for  yet  others  arc  maturing;  and 
such  is  the  interest  beginning  to  be  felt  by  pastors  and  congregations  in 
regard  to  this  interest,  that  a  short  time  will  show  the  happiest  results. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  such  a  work  of  mercy  was  specially 
pressing,  that  time  is  now.  If  the  orphans  caused  by  the  wars  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  or  those  made  by  the  famine-pestilence  in  Silesia,  could  induce  the 
Churches  of  Europe  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  fatherless,  ought  not  the 
American  Church  compassionate  the  loneliness  of  the  thousands  whose 
fathers  have  laid  themselves  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  Union?  The 
thunders  of  a  hundred  battles  have  died  away,  and  our  hearts  have  been 
often  cheered  by  the  sounds  of  victory;  and  even  now  does  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence  begin  to  show  us  light  through  the  last  dark  cloud  of  war,  and  the 
nation  is  waiting,  hopefully  and  believingly,  to  hear  the  final  crash  of  the 
most  enormous  treason  that  ever  lifted  its  poisonous  and  hissing  head 
against  a  benign  government.  But,  hark !  there  comes  a  softer  and  more 
touching  voice  from  ten  thousand  desolate  hearths  and  homes!  Rachels 
are  mourning  for  their  sons,  widows  for  their  husbands,  and  lonely  or¬ 
phans  for  their  fathers.  Will  you — whose  homes,  whose  fatherland,  whose 
flag,  whose  national  honor  and  liberty  has  been  defended — will  you  coldly 
pass  by  the  lonely  fatherless  children  of  the  brave?  Do  you  not  see  them 
by  thousands  lifting  towards  you  their  little  hands  imploringly,  and  say¬ 
ing:  “We  are  orphans  and  fatherless;  our  mothers  are  widows?” 

If  ever,  that  time  is  now,  when  the  Church  should  adopt  the  magnani¬ 
mous  words  of  St.  Ambrose:  “The  Church  possesses  nothing  except  her 
faith;  all  else  she  has,  belongs  to  the  poor;  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
are  the  property  of  the  poor.”  If  ever,  now,  ought  the  Church  to  feel  the 
deep  and  touching  force  of  her  solemn  Litany : 

“That  it  may^  please  Thee  to  defend  and  provide  for  the  fatherless  chil¬ 
dren  and  widows,  and  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed; 

“  We  beseech  Thee  to  hea>  us,  0  Lord.” 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  praying  and  doing  belong  together.  Faith 
and  works  cannot  be  separated.  Good  and  pious  thoughts,  feelings  of 
mercy  and  pity,  are  nothing  worth,  unless  they  grow  into  acts.  It  was 
with  reference  to  the  purse,  which  by  Judas  was  grasped  too  firmly  and 
fondly,  that  our  Saviour  said,  “The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.”  “If 
a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you 
say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled;  notwithstanding 
ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it 
profit?” 

Reliable  statistics  show  that  there  were  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
in  1859  and  1860,  over  40,000  homeless  children  running  in  the  streets 
as  little  beggars,  or  candidates  for  a  life  of  ignorance,  wretchedness  and 
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crime.  How  greatly  must  that  unfortunate  number  be  now  increased ! 
Any  considerable  town  or  city  in  the  land  will  show  similar,  if  even  not 
such  extreme  results.  When  the  family  is  broken,  all  is  broken.  When 
home,  the  home-feeling,  and  parental  care  are  gone,  all  is  gone.  .  These 
little  souls,  like  little  ships  unmoored,  drift  off  on  the  wild  sea  of  life,  to 
be  broken  by  dangerous  rocks,  or  to  be  dashed  on  the  desolate  shores  of 
a  dread  eternity. 

Is  the  Church  doing  its  duty  by  merely  looking  on,  or  turning  coldly 
away?  Is  the  Church  a  mother,  as  the  holy  Apostle  calls  her?  Then 
here  are  her  children,  or  at  least  those  whom  she  may  adopt  as  her  chil¬ 
dren.  She  can  give  them  homes,  give  them  instruction,  teach  them  in¬ 
dustry,  show  them  the  way  to  usefulness  and  happiness  in  this  life,  and  to 
glory,  honor,  and  immortality  in  the  world  to  come.  She  can  “set  the 
solitary  in  families,”  and  thus  greatly  lessen,  if  not  entirely  abate  the 
lonely,  plaintive  cry  which  sounds  through  the  land-  from  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  hearts  and  tongues:  “We  are  orphans  and  fatherless;  our 
mothers  are  widows!” 


THH  NEW  CREATION  IN  CHRIST. 


BY  J.  W.  NEVIN,  D.  D. 


[Believing  that  our  readers  wish  sometimes  to  read  an  article  that  will  make 
them  think  earnestly,  we  here  insert  another  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Nevin, 
January  25th,  1856.  We  took  the  lecture  down  at  the  time  as  it  fell  from  his 
lips,  and  so  secured  the  copyright !  Having  thus  fairly  gotten  possession  of  it, 
we  share  it  with  our  readers.  Should  our  venerable  teacher  object  to  this  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  thoughts,  we  shall  have  our  readers  on  our  side  against  him  !— 
Ed.  Guardian.] 

The  constitution  of  nature  underlies  and  conditions  the  constitution  of 
grace.  Nature  in  this  sense  determines  the  idea  of  redemption.  Re¬ 
demption  involves  history.  It  must  unite  itself  with  nature,  follow  its 
order,  and  thus  have  nature  for  its  real  basis  and  subject. 

Hence,  we  find  that  our  ideas  of  grace  are  conditioned  by  ohr  ideas  of 
nature :  false  views  of  nature  lead  to  false  views  of  grace.  Thus,  as  we 
mentioned  in  the  last  lecture,  there  are  two  heresies  in  anthropology — 
Pelagianism  and  Manicheism;  so  we  have  two  corresponding  ones  on  the 
side  of  Christology — Ebionism  and  Gnosticism:  Pelagianism  runs  into 
Ebionism,  and  Manicheism  into  Gnosticism. 

Pelagianism  held  that  man  is  not  so  fallen  as  to  be  entirely  helpless  for 
the  purposes  of  salvation :  he  can  excite  and  stimulate  his  nature,  so  as  to 
be  adequate  to  rise  into  fellowship  with  God.  Manicheism,  on  the  contrary, 
held  that  man  had  so  entirely  lost  his  constitution,  that  no  redemption  of 
it  was  possible — there  must  be  a  substitution  of  a  new  nature  that  is  in  no 
way  based  on  the  old. 

Pelagianism,  assuming  such  power  in  fallen  nature,  needed  only  a  human 
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Christ,  a  teacher,  an  assistant;  and  this  Ebionism  assumed  Christ  to  be. 
Manicheism,  with  its  extreme  ignoring  of  the  human,  falls  in  with  Gnosti¬ 
cism,  which  denies  the  possibility  of  a  real  union  of  the  diviue  with  the 
human  in  Christ.  These  four  heresies — two  on  the  side  of  Anthropology, 
and  two  on  the  side  of  Christology — form  the  fundamental  types  of  error 
in  regard  to  Christianity;  hence  they  all  enter,  in  one  form  or  other,  more 
or  less,  into  all  errors  and  heresies,  since  all  assume  that  there  has  been 
no  true  union  of  God  and  man,  nature  and  grace.  In  opposition  to  all 
these,  the  true  idea  of  redemption  requires  realness  all  round,  in  opposition 
to  mere  notion  or  show — a  really  salvable  natural  humanity,  needing  and 
actually  receiving  into  its  bosom  the  power  of  salvation  in  a  really  superna¬ 
tural  form.  These  conditions  are  met  in  full  by  the  mystery  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation.  This  mystery  is  set  before  us  by  the  Church  as  its  foundation. 

“  The  Word  became  flesh.”  This  is  the  Incarnation.  Here  we  must 
ask,  first,  What  was  the  previous  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  world  ? 

We  learn  that  he  was  its  creator — the  source  of  the  natural  creation. 
(John  1.  1-3.  Heb.  i.  2.  Col.  i.  15-17.) 

He  was  the  fountain  of  light, -truth,  wisdom  or  reason.  (Job  xxviii. 
Prov.  viii.  John  i.  4,  5.  viii.  12.)  He  was  reason  in  its  highest,  most 
absolute  form.  So  in  him  was  life  in  its  fountain — truth  identical  with 
substance;  truth  really  existing,  not  abstract. 

He  was  the  principle  of  Old  Testament  revelation  iu  word,  type,  and 
theophany.  In  the  Old  Testament,  he  was  also  the  word — the  logos — he 
spake.  The  type  and  theophany  were  preparatory  approaches,  and  had 
their  truth  only  as  they  stood  related  to  the  completion  of  all  in  Christ  in 
human  form.  So  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  ‘‘God,  who  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,”  &c.  So  the  “  Word  became  flesh,”  Ac.  There 
was  an  actual  entrance  at  last  into  the  sphere  of  man’s  natural  life. 

From  this  view  of  Christ’s  previous  relation  to  the  world,  we  may  see 
how  the  world  in  its  history  stood  related  to  the  Logos.  Paganism  stood  re¬ 
lated  to  Christianity,  as  a  dream  (somnambulism)  to  a  waking  state.  It  had 
no  realities  as  its  contents — it  had  only  its  aspirations  and  endeavors  toward 
the  truth.  Judaism  was  different;  here,  the  relation  is  as  shadow  to  the 
reality.  The  Jewish  revelation,  in  its  promises,  types,  historical  person¬ 
ages,  was  real  in  its  own  proper  order,  but  only  in  virtue  of  what  was  to 
follow — it  was  as  the  aurora  ushering  in  the  sun.  The  sun  is  not  yet 
risen — but  here  is  a  faint  light  of  it.  It  is  reality,  but  only  the  reality  of 
prophecy  and  preparation — only7  true  in  what  comes,  which  is  its  source 
and  substance. 

This  is  brought  out  clearly,  iu  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist.  Though 
he  was  the  greatest  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  y7et  he  was  only  as  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness,  proclaiming  the  preparation  for  the  Lord’s  coming; 
calling  on  all  to  prepare,  because  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 
Though  he  was  the  flower  and  crown  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  he  was  only 
as  a  shadow.  “I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water,”  Ac.  In  the  one  case 
all  was  shadow,  in  the  other  all  was  substance. 

Hence,  Jesus  Christ  came  as  an  actual  incarnation.  As  the  fall  was  a 
real  sinking  away  from  God,  a  real  falling  under  the  dominion  of  nature 
and  Satan’s  power;  so  here  there  was  a  real  entering  of  the  supernatural 
into  the  natural,  of  the  divine  into  the  human,  of  heaven  into  earth.  To 
conceive  properly,  then,  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  is  to  make  ear- 
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nest  with  it  in  our  minds  as  an  actual  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh 
for  the  purposes  of  man’s  redemption.  This  involves, 

I.  The  introduction  of  a  real  constitution  in  his  person.  “  The  Word 
became  flesh.”  This  conception  requires  more  than  a  theophany  or  avatar. 
We  have  to  do  with  more  than  doctrine,  derived  from  certain  facts.  It  is 
more  than  the  conceptions  of  incarnations  in  the  orient,  in  which  the  deity 
was  supposed  to  enshrine  itself.  More  is  required  than  enthusiasm  or  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  highest  exercise.  No  conceivable  elevation  of  the  human 
in  the  way  of  gnostic  imaginations,  can  bring  it  into  union  with  the  divine, 
or  bring  the  divine  down  into  the  human.  All  these  fall  short,  not  being 
actual,  real.  Hence,  the  Church  so  carefully  guarded  this  point  by  deci¬ 
sions — guarding  it  thus  on  both  sides,  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  Chris- 
tological  and  the  anthropological.  The  human  must  be  conceived  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  salvation,  and  so  fit  to  be  really  united  with  the  divine.  So  Christ 
must  become  truly  human.  Both  sides  of  the  mystery  must  be  real — and 
no  less  real  their  conjunction  in  the  hypostatical  union.  The  supernatural 
must  actually  be  born  into  the  bosom  of  the  natural.  So  we  have  it  in  the 
creed.  So  in  the  early  Church,  as  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  she  takes  ground 
by  the  most  emphatic  decisions  against  the  Arian,  Socinian,  and  Humani¬ 
tarian  heresies.  On  the  one  side  it  was  guarded  by  the  term  oy.oovc-io<;  ap¬ 
plied  tc  Christ  consubstantial  with  the  Father — to  show  his  relation  to  the 
divine;  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  maintain  the  human  side  as  real,  the  term 
Osoroxoi;  (mother  of  God,)  was  applied  to  the  blessed  virgin — as  in  the 
third  and  fourth  Council.  On  the  one  side  he  was  consubstantial  with  his 
Father,  on  the  other  truly  born  from  the  human,  from  the  mother  of  God. 

Thus,  this  mystery  includes  the  fact  of  a  new  creation  in  the  world,  a 
new  order  of  existence,  or  being,  over  against  the  order  of  nature,  or  the 
natural  order  of  man’s  life.  “In  him  was  fife.”  He  was  the  true  Sheki- 
nah — in  him  was  grace  and  truth  in  the  most  emphatic  sense — He  was  the 
substantial  being.  John  i.  14.  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world,”  <kc.  “I  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.”  “  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.” 
(John  xii.  46.  1  John  i.  1.  2;  v.  11,  42.  Col.  ii.  9.)  “In  him  dwell- 

eth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.”  This  language  abounds  so 
much  in  Scripture,  that  we  overlook  its  true  force.  It  is  not  doctrine,  but 
fact — not  a  continuation  of  the  old  merely,  but  a  new  creation. 

II.  It  involves  a  real  mission,  action,  conflict,  work,  answerable  to  his 
high  nature.  His  life  was  not  a  show,  a  pantomime,  a  fantastic  drama — 
a  series  of  empty  appearances.  He  was  the  actual  presence  in  the  world 
of  a  new  order  of  existence,  of  higher  powers,  a  new  law  or  constitution  of 
life,  above  nature,  and  yet  truly  and  really  settled  in  its  bosom,  which  moved 
and  made  itself  felt  with  real  corresponding  force  in  the  way  of  history  or 
actual  fact.  Not  merely  in  the  way  of  wonder,  not  magical,  not  a  miracle 
merely  as  a  transient  appearance  of  power,  but  a  continuous  power. 

We  have  exemplifications  of  this  in  the  lower  sphere  of  natural  existence. 
We  have  seen  how  a  higher  law  can  suspend  a  lower.  The  law  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  or  animal  reigning  in  the  midst  of  mere  chemical  or  mechanical  forces, 
subordinating  these  to  itself,  holding  them  in  power  or  dispensing  with 
them  to  suit  its  own  wants  and  advantage.  In  the  same  way,  this  abiding 
presence  is  not  transient,  but  an  abiding  force  in  nature,  uniting  itself  with 
its  laws,  and  controlling  all  the  lower  laws  of  nature,  and  making  them 
subservient  to  its  own  high  ends. 
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This  is  seen  in  the  sinless  development  of  Christ.  lie  had  power  to  thrust 
aside  evil  and  keep  it  at  bay,  so  that  it  could  not  enter  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  His  being,  though  this  was  developed  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  was, 
in  His  development,  always  in  a  truly  normal  state.  This  was  the  case  in 
His  whole  conflict  with  Satan’s  kingdom,  in  the  midst  of  which  He  was  es¬ 
tablishing  His  own  kingdom.  This  kingdom  was  real.  He  was  in  a  real 
conflict  with  Satan  and  his  kingdom.  All  the  policy  of  hell  was  exerted  for 
His  defeat.  This  began  in  the  temptation.  Matt.  iii.  I— 11.  This  was  the 
prelude  to  His  ministry.  Luke  iv.  13.  He  “returned  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,”  14.  He  had  His  eye  ever  on  Satan  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  drama 
of  sin  and  death.  Luke  x.  17-10.  “I  beheld  Satan  fall.”  Ac.  He  was 
at  war  with  him  as  the  prince  of  this  world.  Matt.  xii.  22-29.  lie  cast 
out  devils,  healed  diseases,  as  the  natural  effects  of  Satan’s  power  and  of 
sins;  so,  also,  He  quieted  the  irregularities  and  disorders  of  the  natural 
world — seas,  storms.  All  this  He  did  by  the  power  that  was  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  constitution  of  His  own  life.  He  was  not  merely  the  instrument  be¬ 
tween  God  and  these;  He  was  the  natural  and  proper  cause  of  miracles. 
Nature  felt  and  owned  His  presence,  and  obeyed  His  will  and  word — virtue 
went  forth  from  Him  to  heal  and  to  save.  Hence,  He  had  also  a  corres¬ 
ponding  power  in  the  moral  world.  He  was  able,  as  the  Son  of  man,  on 
earth,  to  forgive  sins,  to  dissolve  the  law  of  guilt,  and  to  accomplish  a  true 
spiritual  redemption  for  man. 

III.  This  involved  a  real  victory  over  sin,  death,  hell  and  Satan.  The 
result  of  His  work  and  conflict  was  an  actual  historical  triumph  over  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  in  His  own  person,  involving  the  possibility  of  a  like 
triumph  over  it  for  man  in  general.  His  sinless  life  was  burdened  at  the 
same  time  with  the  penalty  of  sin  which  lay  upon  the  fallen  nature  which 
He  came  to  save;  and  to  exhaust  this  in  full,  He  submitted  Himself  to  the 
law  of  death.  By  so  doing.  He  in  fact  vanquished  death,  and  the  power 
of  darkness  to  which  it  belongs.  Heb.  ii.  14.  For  with  Him  death  could 
only  be  the  way  to  a  higher  form  of  life.  “  Put  to  death  iu  the  flesh,  but,” 
&c.,  1  Peter  iii.  18.  “Delivered  up  for  our,”  &c.,  Rom.  iv.  25.  The  or¬ 
der  of  His  humiliation  passed  over  at  once  into  a  returning  order  of  exalta¬ 
tion.  So  we  have  it  in  the  creed :  Suffered — died — was  buried — descended 
into  hell — rose  from  the  dead,”  Ac.  All  this  in  the  way  of  real  outward 
history  and  fact,  and  all  as  the  natural  course  of  that  new  constitution  of  grace 
that  was  in  Christ’s  person.  This  constitution  completes  itself,  so  far  as 
His  person  is  concerned,  in  His  glorification.  This  is  not  something  by  way 
of  addition,  but  His  glorification  is  the  last  result  of  what  goes  before — the 
actual  evolution  or  unfolding  of  Christ’s  inward  power  to  its  proper  supre¬ 
macy  over  the  world.  See  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  “  All  power,”  Ac.  Eph.  i. 

19—23.  Eph.  iv.  8—10.  Phil.  ii.  5—11.  “Wherefore  He  saith,  when  He 
ascended,”  &c.  Here  we  see  how  the  one  order  conditions  the  other. 
Heb.  xii.  2. 

The  gospel  consists  primarily  in  these  facts — not  doctrines  derived  from 
them.  All  these  facts  come  from  one,  and  are  one  fact:  Christ  came  in  the 
flesh.  Hence,  St.  John  gives  us  this  fundamental  heresy  as  the  true  mark  of 
anti-Christ — he  that  denies  this  is  anti-Christ.  To  believe  this  one  fact  is 
the  root  of  all  orthodoxy — this  is  the  only  fact  for  faith,  all  else,  without 
this,  or  separated  from  it,  is  a  lie.  Hence,  this  is  so  prominent  in  the 
creed;  it  is  indeed  its  basis  and  ground.  But  this  fact  involves  conse- 
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quences  as  real  as  itself.  It  cannot  be  held  as  an  isolated  abstraction — all 
is  real,  and  ends  in  a  real  glorification.  This  chain  of  facts  flows  over,  in  the 
creed,  into  the  mission  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  into  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church. 


J_iIFE-PICTUHES  FROM  CHURCH  HISTORY.  NO.  14. 


CONRAD,  BISHOP  OF  CONSTANCE. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  R.  KCEPKE. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


In  the  days  of  Ulrich,  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  there  lived  in  the  city  of 
Constance  by  the  lake  of  that  name,  another  Bishop,  called  Conrad,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Ulrich,  and  was  like  him  in  piety  and  good  works.  He 
descended  from  the  ancient  and  distinguished  family  of  the  Guelphs,  so 
celebrated  throughout  Suabia,  and  from  which,  afterwards,  grand  dukes 
and  powerful  kings  descended.  Although,  on  account  of  his  nobility  and 
possessions  he  was  great  and  distinguished  before  the  world,  he  was  greater 
on  account  of  his  virtues,  for  he  contended,  above  all  other  things,  for  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  avail  before  God.  The  Bishop  of  Constance  re¬ 
cognized  the  gifts  of  his  spirit  and  he  was  appointed  Provost.  He  then 
showed  himself  upright  in  great  as  well  as  little  things,  and  accomplished 
in  all  Church  matters;  rich  in  good  counsel,  eloquent  in  words,  pious  in 
works,  a  defender  of  the  poor  and  protector  of  the  oppressed.  But  all  were 
surprised  that  while  he  seemed  to  resemble  other  men  in  gifts,  still  he  was 
always  the  same  in  love  and  modesty. 

The  Bishop  of  Constance  died,  and  Ulrich,  coming  from  Augsburg  to 
bury  him,  found  the  whole  city  and  country  full  of  sorrow.  As  they  all 
knew  Ulrich  as  a  wise  man,  they  asked  that  he  would  advise  them  as  to  a 
successor  of  the  deceased.  Ulrich  then  collected  the  priests  and  people 
and  said:  “  Select  Provost  Conrad,  his  conduct  is  unblamable,  he  is  a  Bi¬ 
shop  such  as  the  Apostle  describes. ”  Then  they  all  cried  with  one  voice : 
“  God  has  given  us  a  Bishop  in  accordance  with  ohir  desire  and  prayer.” 
This  occurred  in  934. 

Conrad  was  a  true  Bishop,  as  Ulrich  had  predicted,  and  the  poor  praised 
him  as  their  true  father.  For,  out  of  his  own  means,  he  built  a  hospital  in  the 
city,  with  free  beds  for  twelve  poor  persons,  and  to  every  needy  one  apply¬ 
ing  there,  entrance  was  granted,  and  he  found  food  and  drink,  help  and 
counsel.  He  also  built  churches,  and  established  priests  in  new  locations; 
no  where  sparing  his  own  wealth,  but  giving  with  a  free  hand. 

After  he  had  organized  every  thing,  a  great  longing  seized  him  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  land  of  promise,  and  he  crossed  the  sea  and  travelled 
toward  Jerusalem.  There,  he  wandered  over  places  where  first  the  patri- 
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archs  wandered,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  prophesied,  and 
where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  died  upou  the  cross.  When  he  had  seen 
all.  strengthened  in  his  faith,  he  returned  to  his  fatherland.  Again  at 
home,  he  directed  and  governed  as  before  in  love  and  uprightness.  Among 
all  the  Bishops  he  had  no  truer  friend  than  Ulrich  of  Augsburg.  They 
lived  together  like  brothers,  took  counsel  as  to  the  welfare  of  their  churches, 
and  edified  one  another  by  conversation.  Conrad  often  travelled  to  Augs¬ 
burg,  and  Ulrich  returned  his  visit  by  coming  to  Constance. 

Being  one  day  in  Constance  together,  they  went  down  the  Rhine  to  Lau- 
fen,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Schaffhausen.  Laufen  was  a  strong  citadel, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Even  to  this  day  a  great  curiosity  is  to  be  seen 
there.  There  is  a  great  waterfall,  where  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  plunge 
down  a  deep  precipice,  and  the  earth  shakes  from  the  force  of  the  fall ; 
while  the  thunder  of  the  fall  and  the  surging  of  the  wild  stream  are  heard 
day  and  night  over  the  country.  The  foaming  waves  bubble  up  as  white 
as  the  flakes  of  new-fallen  snow;  while  at  night  they  seem  like  fiery  sparks 
from  the  stream.  The  two  Bishops  stood  at  this  place,  and  their  hearts 
were  filled  with  a  deep  feeling  of  awe  at  the  greatness  of  God  as  shown  in 
his  works.  And,  as  they  looked  down  into  the  boiling  waters,  they  saw 
two  birds  that  were  circling  around  the  rocks  against  which  the  waves 
broke,  and  were  fluttering  in  anguish  here  and  there.  Soon  they  were 
hurled  by  the  rushing  waters  into  the  depths;  again  they  arose  from  the 
foam,  and,  in  this  manner,  fought  the  power  of  the  stream  for  some  time. 
At  this  sight,  one  might  well  think  of  man  and  his  immortal  soul,  how  he 
struggles  and  contends  with  the  world  and  with  the  current  of  sin  and  evil. 
The  two  Bishops,  however,  thought  of  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  pray.  When  they  returned  fo  their  previous  point  of  view,  and 
looked  down  the  precipice,  the  birds' had  disappeared  from  view,  and  Con¬ 
rad  and  Ulrich  turned  back,  each  to  his  own  city.  These  two  lived  many 
a  year  together  as  friends  and  faithful  co-laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord.  When  Ulrich  was  called  from  this  life,  Conrad  followed  him  soon 
after,  dying  on  the  26th  of  November,  A.  D.  976. 


CHILD  PIETY. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


'  There  is  one  important  feature  of  practical  Christianity  which  we  do  not 
study  as  we  ought.  We  mean  the  nature  of  child  piety — or  the  manner  in 
which  piety  manifests  itself  in  childhood. 

That  Christianity  is  suited  for  childhood  as  well  as  for  any  other  age.  we 
all  most  undoubtedly  believe.  But  we  are  always  falling  into  the  habit  of 
expecting  that  piety  in  children  should  show  itself  by  all  the  same  signs  as 
belong  to  it  in  later  periods  of  life. 

Now  we  are  prone  to  feel  in  regard  to  children  as  if  they  were  only  pious 
in  so  far  as  their  acts  are  like  the  acts  of  adult  Christians.  This  is  a  great 
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mistake.  Children  are  sportive,  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  even  full  of  mis¬ 
chief.  If  we  rightly  consider  this,  we  will  not  he  discouraged  in  regard  to 
the  piety  of  children  when  they  do  not  come  up  in  all  respects  to  the  adult 
test.  Great  mischief  is  done,  we  believe,  by  the  attempt  thus  made  to  com¬ 
press  child  piety  into  the  severe  pattern  of  that  of  adult  Christians.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  in  no  respects  like  adults,  and  religion  does  not  make  them  adults 
before  they  become  so.  Children  are  cheerful,  and  Christianity  manifests 
itself  in  them  in  a  cheerful  form. 

Lentallius,  an  ancient  writer,  has  given  us  a  description  of  the  personal 
appearance  and  the  individual  traits  of  Christ.  This  portraiture,  though 
generally  and  properly  regarded  as  apocryphal,  is  very  beautiful,  and  in 
many  particulars  no  doubt  correct.  If  there  were,  however,  no  other 
evidence  of  its  apocryphal  character,  one  sentence,  in  our  judgment, 
would  condemn  it.  It  is  this:  “No  one  ever  saw  Him  smile ,  but  He  has 
often  been  seen  to  weep.”  Our  Saviour  undoubtedly  smiled  as  well  as  wept. 
If  He  had  not,  He  would  not  have  been  perfectly  human.  No  creature 
beside  man  has  the  muscles  by  which  a  smile  is  produced.  He  has  them 
for  use;  and  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  who  does  not  smile,  is  afflicted 
with  an  awful  defect.  We  cannot  think  in  this  way  of  Jesus.  Children 
loved  Him,  and  there  must  have  been  something  pleasant  in  Him  to  attract 
them  to  Himself.  The  records  of  His  life  do  not  allow  us  to  form  any 
such  stern  picture  of  Him  who  was  once  a  child,  and  for  children  became 
an  infant,  as  well  as  a  man  for  man. 

Why  should  our  Saviour  be  represented  as  one  who  cannot  rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice,  as  well  as  weep  with  them  that  weep?  Why  should 
Christianity  be  incapable  of  adjusting  itself  to  the  cheerful  and  sportive 
life  of  childhood?  To  do  so  is  to  falsify  its  beautiful  nature.  Hid  Christ 
receive  little  children  into  "his  arms,  and,  after  he  had,  made  the  condition 
that  they  should  not  smile  while  he  blessed  them? 

The  Church  must  yet,  more  than  ever,  study  and  learn  the  secret  of 
making  childhood  gather  round  it  as  it  did  around  Christ  when  He  entered 
Jerusalem,  in  jubilant  joy  and  love.  It  must  learn,  better  than  it  seems 
yet  to  understand  it,  the  lesson  of  perfecting  praise  out  of  the  mouth  of 
infancy.  It  must  learn  that  Christ,  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  sanctified 
seasons  of  joy,  and  that  he  was  truly  human  for  our  joys  as  well  as  for  our 
sorrows. 

Let  us  not  vainly  think  that  we  honor  Christianity  by  making  it  scowl, 
or  that  we  can  best  recommend  it  to  our  children  by  robbing  it  of  its 
smiles.  Let  children  be  cheerful.  Let  piety  take  that  form  in  them;  and 
let  us  not  forget  in  instructing  children,  that  we  were  all  children  once. 
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UNDER  THE  VIOLETS. 


Her  hands  are  cold;  her  face  is  white ; 

No  more  her  pulses  come  and  go; 

Her  eyes  are  shut  to  life  and  light; 

Fold  the  white  vesture,  snow  on  snow, 

And  lay  her  where  the  violets  blow. 

But  not  beneath  a  graven  stone, 

To  plead  for  tears  with  alien  eyes; 

A  slender  cross  of  wood  alone 
Shall  say  that  here  a  maiden  lies, 

In  peace  beneath  the  peaceful  skies. 

And  gray  old  trees  of  hugest  limb 

Shall  wheel  their  circling  shadows  round, 

To  make  the  scorching  sunlight  dim 

That  drinks  the  greenness  from  the  mound, 
And  drop  their  dead  leaves  on  the  ground. 

When  o’er  their  boughs  the  squirrels  run, 
And  through  their  leaves  the  robins  call, 

And,  ripening  in  the  autumn  sun, 

The  acorns  and  the  chestnuts  fall, 

Doubt  not  that  she  will  heed  them  all. 

For  her  the  morning  choir  shall  sing 
Its  matins  from  the  branches  high, 

And  every  minstrel  voice  of  spring, 

That  trills  beneath  the  April  sky, 

Shall  greet  her  with  its  earliest  cry. 

When  turning  round  their  dial-track, 
Eastward  the  lengthening  shadows  pass, 

Her  little  mourners,  clad  in  black, 

The  crickets,  sliding  through  the  grass, 
Shall  pipe  for  her  an  evening  mass. 

% 

At  last  the  rootlets  of  the  trees 

Shall  find  the  prison  where  she  lies, 

And  bear  the  buried  dust  they  seize 
In  leaves  and  blossoms  to  the  skies : 

So  may  the  soul  that  warmed  it  rise ! 

If  any,  born  of  kindlier  blood, 

Should  ask,  What  maiden  lies  below? 

Say  only  this:  A  tender  bud. 

That  tried  to  blossom  in  the  snow, 

Lies  withered  where  the  violets  blow. 
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ANOMALIES. 


There’s  not  a  tree  the  traveler  meets, 

But  greenest  tendrils  once  have  bound  it 

So,  ever}7  human  heart  that  beats 
Has  sweetest  mem’ries  clinging  round  it. 

There’s  not  an  oak  on  shady  bank, 

But  bends  the  way  the  root  inclined  it ; 

So,  talent  ever  holds  the  rank 

The  “God  of  Nature”  has  assigned  it. 

There’s  not  a  ripple  on  the  deep, 

But  wildest  winds  conspire  to  heave  it ; 

So,  every  eye  that  would  not  weep, 

Has  some  misfortune  e’er  to  grieve  it. 

There’s  not  a  rose-plant  rightly  pruned, 

But  has  some  blossoms  sweet  to  deck  it ; 

So,  every  passion  rightly  tuned 

Blooms  in  the  soul — no  thorn  to  wreck  it. 

There’s  not  a  dew-drop  wets  the  earth, 

But  helps  to  nourish  and  sustain  it; 

So,  every  tear-drop  is  of  worth, 

To  melt  the  stubborn  heart,  and  gain  it. 

There’s  not  a  flower  that  scents  the  breeze, 
But  brighter  blooms,  when  day  is  o’er  it; 

So,  every  eye  is  ill  at  ease, 

Unless  the  light  of  love’s  before  it. 

There’s  not  a  zephyr  softly  sighs, 

But  has  some  listener  to  hear  it; 

So,  every  sentiment  that  flies, 

Finds  some  believer  to  revere  it. 

There’s  not  an  insect  at  the  dawn, 

But  with  its  labor  e’er  begins  it ; 

So,  lovely  genius,  early  born, 

Works  for  the  golden  prize,  and  wins  it. 

There’s  not  a  forest  leaf  that  drops, 

Unless  the  hand  of  Heaven  throws  it ; 

So,  every  throbbing  pulse  that  stops, 

The  watchful  eye  of  Wisdom  knows  it. 

There’s  not  a  rainbow  spreads  its  span, 

But  ’tis  Omnipotence  that  bends  it; 

So,  ev’ry  good  that  falls  on  man, 

;Tis  Providence  alone  that  sends  it. 
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CHRIST  AND  SALVATION. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  following  sermon,  delivered  during  the  lute  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Friday  evening,  October 
21st,  is  published  at  the  request  of  many  clerical  brethren,  with  whose 
wishes  we  feel  it  our  duty  and  privilege  to  comply. 

“Though  He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He 
suffered;  and  being  made  perfect.  He  became  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation 
unto  all  them  that  obey  Him. — Heb.  v.  8,  9. 

• 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  here  answers  the  question : 
How -did  Christ,  as  the  true  High  Priest,  become  the  Author  or  source  of 
salvation  for  man? 

Not  because  He  was  the  Son  of  God;  for  though  He  icas  a  Son,  some- 
thing  more  was  needed.  He  had  to  learn  obedience  by  the  things  which 
He  suffered,  and  being  made  perfect,  He  became  the  Author  of  salvation. 

That  He  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,  should  }*et 
be  capable  of  learning  obedience — capable  of  being  made  perfect — is  so 
high  and  awful  a  truth  that  we  are  prone,  on  account  of  its  very  greatness, 
to  pass  it  by. 

But  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  Himself  to  pass  through  a 
real  and  true  process,  not  only  of  human,  but  also  of  moral  and  spiritual 
development,  in  order  that  He  might  become  the  Saviour  of  men,  is  too 
frequently  and  variously  presented  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  passed  over 
so  lightly  as  is  done  in  our  common  habit.  Our  Saviour  grew  not  merely 
in  stature  physically,  and  in  wisdom  intellectually,  but  He  also  waxed 
strong  in  Spirit,  and  increased  in  favor  with  God ,  (Luke  ii.  40,  52.)  There 
was  a  truly  moral  and  spiritual  development  going  forward  in  His  divine- 
human  life. 

In  reference  to  His  disciples  He  says:  “For  their  sakes  I  sanctif  /  my¬ 
self ‘  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.”  (John  xvii.  19.) 
The  same  wonderful  truth  is  echoed  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews:  “For  it  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom 
are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings.”  (Heb.  ii.  10.)  So  in  the 
text:  “Though  He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  b}r  the  things 
which  He  suffered;  and  being  made  perfect ,  He  became  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  Him.” 

The  meaning  of  all  this  evidently  is,  that  Christ  united  Himself  with 
our  nature  as  He  found  it — that  is,  in  its  fallen  state.  He  was  “  made  of 
a  woman,  made  under  the  law.”  (Gal.  iv.  4.)  To  assume  a  true,  pure 
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human  nature  in  the  midst  of  a  false,  sinful  human  nature,  was  His  pro¬ 
blem  and  work.  To  repel  and  purify  in  assuming,  so  that  He  should 
really  and  truly  assume  the  very  nature  which  was  sinful,  but  assume  it 
pure — thus  to  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean — this  was  His  pro¬ 
blem.  This  brought  His  life  from  its  very  beginning  into  a  real  struggle 
with  all  the  sinful  elements  of  human  nature ;  so  that  there  was  the  con¬ 
stant  possibility,  but  never  for  a  moment  the  actuality  of  sin.  The  infir¬ 
mity,  the  limitations,  the  darkness  of  sinful  human  nature  pressed  really 
upon  Him  at  all  points.  His  temptations,  not  only  in  the  wilderness,  but 
abidingly — as  when  He  says  to  His  disciples,  “  Ye  are  they  which  have 
continued  with  me  in  my  temptations.” — Luke  xxii.  28.  His  temptations 
were  no  shams,  but  awfully  real. 

Thus  His  human  nature,  though  one  with  the  divine,  passed  through  a 
real  process  of  moral  and  spiritual  discipline.  He  sanctified  Himself — He 
waxed  strong  in  spirit — He  increased  in  favor  with  God — He  learned 
obedience — He  was  made  perfect.  He  lifted  fallen  human  nature  in  His 
own  person,  by  a  true  struggle  and  victory,  into  its  moral  perfection,  and 
spiritual  glorification.  He  acquired — it  was  not  made  for  Him — He  ac¬ 
quired  a  sinless  human  nature,  and  revealed  in  His  own  human  character 
a  sinless  human  life.  Being  thus  Himself  made  perfect,  and  having  thus 
learned  obedience,  “  He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation.” 

Thus  the  source  of  salvation  was  not  in  His  teaching,  not  even  in  His 
miracle-works  performed  on  others,  but  in  that  miracle  of  miracles  which 
He  wrought  first  of  all  in  and  for  His  own  person.  In  His  own  strivings 
and  struggles,  in  His  own  temptations  and  tears,  in  His  persecutions  and 
pains,  in  all  His  sighings  and  sorrows,  lies  the  true  beginning  of  His 
atoning  work. 

Hence  in  the  verse  preceding  the  text  He  is  set  forth  as  the  High 
Priest,  “Who  in  the  days  of  His  flesh” — not  on  the  day  He  died  merely; 
but  “in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  when  He  had  offered  up  prayers  and  sup¬ 
plications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save 
Him  from  death,  and  was  heard  in  that  He  feared;  though  he  were  a  Son, 
yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered;  and  being 
made  perfect,  He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that 
obey  Him.” 

We  are  ready,  of  course,  to  condemn  the  belief  of  those  who  find  the 
source  of  salvation  in  the  words  and  teachings  of  Christ,  as  though  the 
power  of  salvation  were  inherent  in  the  moral  suasion  and  force  of  His 
truth — as  though  it  were  effected  by  the  words  of  Christ  on  our  life,  and 
not  by  the  life  of  Christ  on  our  life.  But  while  we  do  this,  we  are  prone 
still  to  look  too  much  to  His  words,  and  too  little  to  the  acts  of  His  life. 

Had  Christ  been  merely  a  Teacher,  this  would  be  all  proper.  Then  His 
words  would  have  been  all  that  specially  concerns  us.  But  He  was  both 
Priest  and  King,  as  well  as  Prophet.  It  is  especially  His  priestly  acts  that 
the  text  insists  upon;  and  it  was  precisely  this  that  the  “Hebrews” — to 
whom  this  Epistle  is  written,  were  prone  to  overlook.  It  was  this  which 
in  the  time  of  Christ  Himself  they  constantly  overlooked,  and  would  not 
understand.  Nicodemus  said  to  Him,  “We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God.”  How  strangely  Christ  answers  him  on  this:  “Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  He  leads  his  mind  away  from  the  idea  that  He  is  a 
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teacher,  to  His  Priestly  character,  as  this  is  to  reveal  itself  in  the  sacra¬ 
mental  act  of  Baptism.  Nicodemus  says  virtually,  “Thou  art  a  teacher, 
teach  me;”  and  Christ  answers  virtually,  “I  am  a  Priest,  you  must  be 
baptized.” 

So  in  chapter  vi.  of  John’s  Gospel  the  multitude  who  were  fed  by  Him, 
exclaim,  “This  is  of  a  truth  that  Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world.” 
and  they  sought  by  force  to  make  Him  a  King.  Perceiving  these  false 
tendencies  of  their  minds,  He  “departed  again  into  a  mountain  alone!  ’ 
The  next  dav,  when  they  found  Him  again,  and  hailed  Him  as  “Babbi.” 
He  leads  their  minds  immediately  into  the  subject  of  that  ever-memorable 
discourse  concerning  Himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  in  which  He  insists  so 
solemnly  that  they  must  partake  of  His  life,  and  not  hear  His  words  mere¬ 
ly,  and  that  this  they  can  only  do  by  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  II is 
blood.  Telling  them  thus,  against  their  only  partially  true  notions  of  His 
mere  Prophetic  character,  that  they  must  have  part  in  His  Priestly,  sacra¬ 
mental  mediation. 

These  are  only  examples  of  what  may  be  found  all  along  the  course  of 
His  life,  showing  how  they  caught  at  His  words  only,  and  would  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  must  be  saved  by  His  life.  Yea,  we  may  see  how  even 
His  own  disciples  were  slow  to  perceive  in  His  life  that  deep  Priestly  ele¬ 
ment  and  work,  which  runs  through  all  His  lamb-like  patience  under  per¬ 
secutions  and  sufferings,  acquiring  increased  intensity  and  concentration, 
as  He  draws  toward  the  final,  awful  sacrifice  which  He  made,  when  He  as 
the  Priest  became  Himself  the  sacrifice  which  He  offered  on  the  cross. 

The  same  Jewish  error  lives  in  us  all.  It  cleaves  most  desperately  to 
the  human  heart.  Even  when  we  would  look  beyond  it,  it  gravitates  the 
mind  to  itself  by  the  power  of  a  natural  prejudice. 

Yet  how  clear  it  is  that  He  came  not  to  save  us  by  His  words  or  doc¬ 
trines,  but  by  His  life  and  acts.  The  burden  of  His  teaching  was  not  to 
give  His  hearers  a  system  of  religious  truth,  much  less  to  reveal  to  them  a 
new  law  merely  to  obey,  by  the  moral  power  of  which  they  might  be  saved; 
but  the  burden  of  it  was  to  direct  their  faith  to  Himself,  as  being  Himself 
the  principle,  source,  and  only  means  of  salvation. 

His  words  were  not  powers  to  save  beyond  Himself,  but  voices  to  call 
men  to  Himself.  Hence  He  had  no  immediate  care  for  the  preservation 
of  them.  lie  gave  them  no  permanent  record.  He  wrote  not  a  line. 
Even  after  the  record  made  by  His  apostles  many  years  later,  how  much 
of  what  He  uttered  is  lost  forever !  Even  the  spirit  of  inspiration  made 
no  haste  to  make  record  of  His  words.  Twenty  years  passed  by,  and  all 
the  glorious  victories  of  the  cross  portrayed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
were  secured  before  either  Matthew,  Mark  or  Luke  wrote  a  line  of  their 
Gospels,  and  more  than  half  a  century  was  gone  before  St.  John  wrote 
his.  Some  of  the  Epistles  were  even  writteu  earlier  than  the  Gospels,  and 
flourishing  churches  dotted  the  land  from  Jerusalem  to  Borne  before  there 
existed  any  Gospel  records.  What  is  most  of  all  remarkable  is,  that 
neither  in  any  discourses  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  the  Acts,  nor  in  any 
of  the  Epistles  are  words  of  Christ  quoted — with  one  lonely  exception, 
where  St.  Paul,  in  Acts  xx.  35,  quotes  the  Lord  Jesus  as  having  said:  “  It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  They  only  tell  what  He  was, 
and  did,  and  is.  They  preached  “Jesus  and  the  resurrection.”  As  Pe¬ 
ter  struck  the  key-note  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  “Jesus,  whom  ye  crucified, 
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hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  are  witnesses;” — so  all  followed.  “In 
Him  is  life,” — we  are  saved  by  His  life — we  are  complete  in  Him — “We 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.”  This  was  the  one  thing — this  was 
the  Gospel — the  Good  News;  and  thus  was  demonstrated  that  “  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power” — even  the  power  of  Christ’s  life. 

When  persons  look  beyond  His  words  to  His  acts,  for  the  source  of  sal¬ 
vation,  they  are  prone  still  to  limit  His  meritorious  work  to  one  single 
point  in  the  history  of  His  earthly  mission — to  His  death  on  the  cross — 
regarding  what  follows,  His  burial,  descent  into  Hades,  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  ascension  into  heaven  as  that  which  concerned  Himself 
only; — -as  if  the  work  was  finished  when  He  gave  up  the  Ghost,  and  the 
rest  was  only  His  leaving  the  world  and  going  back  to  His  Father.  Thus 
it  is  forgotten,  or  left  out  of  view,  that  in  His  death  He  only  exhausted 
the  penalty,  and  that,  if  His  redeeming  work  for  us  had  ended  there,  it  had 
ended  sadly  both  for  Him  and  us !  The  penalty  was  now  endured ;  no 
more.  The  positive  part  of  salvation  remained  all  to  be  done.  He  must 
yet  conquer  hell  in  its  own  dark  dominions,  lead  captivity  captive,  and 
make  a  show  openly  of  His  victory.  He  must  triumph  over  the  grave, 
and  bring  up  Himself  from  the  tomb,  and  thus  raise  us  also  to  a  new  life, 
and  give  us  the  pledge  of  our  own  resurrection.  He  must  ascend  as  our 
Advocate,  and  take  our  flesh  into  Heaven,  as  an  earnest  that  He  will  also 
take  us,  his  members,  up  to  Himself,  and  send  us  his  Spirit,  by  whose 
power  alone  we  can  seek  and  find  the  things  that  are  above;  and  be  forever 
Head  over  all  things  to  His  Church. 

All  this  belonged  to  His  own  glorification,  or  as  the  text  calls  it  His 
“being  made  perfect.”  All  this  was  necessary  that  He  might  become  the 
Author  of  eternal  salvation.  All  this  was  as  truly  a  part  of  the  work  of 
redemption  as  His  death  on  the  cross.  It  was  the  necessary  completion 
of  all  that  had  gone  before.  It  was  the  truly  victorious  part  of  the  work 
of  redemption.  It  was  the  real  entrance  of  the  Great  High  Priest,  after 
He  had  offered  the  atoning  sacrifice  in  the  outer  court,  into  the  true  Holy 
of  Holies,  obtaining  “eternal  redemption  for  us.” 

In  like  manner  are  men  prone  to  overlook  that  part  of  Christ’s  life 
which  preceded  His  death  on  the  cross,  and  to  regard  it  as  carrying  in  it 
no  real  meritorious,  atoning  and  redeeming  efficacy.  It  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  teaching  part  of  his  mission,  preparatory  to  the  atonement 
which  He- was  to  make,  but  not  as  properly  a  part  of  that  atonement.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  He  suffered  much  in  the  way  of  privation  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  previously  to  the  sad  scenes  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary;  but  it  would 
sound  new  and  strange  to  many  ears  to  hear  these  scattered  sufferings 
called  meritorious  and  atoning  sufferings  ! 

The  clear  and  decided  manner  in  which  the  Heidelberg  catechism  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  this  error,  is  worthy  of  all  admiration.  “  What  dost  thou 
understand  by  the  word  suffered?  Answer : — That  all  the  time  he  lived 
on  earth ,  but  especially  at  the  end  of  His  life,  He  bore,  in  body  and  soul, 
the  wrath  of  God  against  the  sin  of  the  whole  human  race — in  order  that  by 
His  passion,  as  the  only  atoning  sacrifice,  he  might  redeem  our  body  and 
soul  from  everlasting  damnation,  and  obtain  for  us  the  grace  of  God, 
righteousness  and  eternal  life.” 

Here  it  is  distinctly  taught  that  His  passion  extended  over  “  all  the  time 
He  lived  on  earth,”  though  it  gathered  up  into  special  power  at  the  end  of 
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His  life,  and  that  in  all  this  passion  He  bore  the  wrath  of  God  against 
sin,  and  that  all  this  belonged  to  His  “  atoning  sacrifice.” 

Grant — as  every  devout  Christian  heart,  in  humble  penitence  and  sacred 
love,  will  do — grant  that,  during  the  last  days,  and  especially  the  last  hours 
of  our  Saviour’s  life,  the  river  of  His  sorrows  flowed  dark  and  deep,  that 
same  devout  heart  will  ask  permission  to  trace  back  that  river  into  its 
auxiliary  streams,  and  those  streams  to  their  smallest  tributary  rills,  and, 
beholding  all  alike  precious,  alike  atoning  and  healing,  alike  purifying 
and  life-giving,  will  gratefully  exclaim — 

“Salvation!  Lo,  the  purple  flood, 

Rolls  rich  with  my  Redeemer’s  blood 1” 

If  possible,  still  more  beautifully  and  touchingly  does  the  same  warm¬ 
hearted  catechism  discover  the  power  of  atonement  and  redemption  far 
back  in  our  blessed  Saviour’s  holy  conception  and  birth.  “  What  benefit 
dost  thou  receive  from  the  holy  conception  and  birth  of  Christ?”  Nor 
does  it  answer  this  question  by  saying  that  it  was  necessary  that  J esus 
should  be  born  in  order  that  He  might  become  our  Mediator,  and  after¬ 
wards  atone  for  sin  by  His  death  on  the  cross;  but,  with  the  deepest  in¬ 
sight  into  the  profound  sense  and  substance  of  the  gospel,  it  fears  not  to 
reply :  “  That  He  is  our  Mediator,  and ,  with  His  innocence  and  perfect 
holiness ,  covers ,  in  the  sight  of  God,  my  sin,  wherein  I  was  conceived.” 

Here  we  are  taught  that,  not  merely  His  sufferings  and  death,  but  also 
His  innocence  and  perfect  holiness  cover  sin;  and  especially  that  His 
holy  conception  and  birth  cover  the  sin  of  our  unholy  conception  and 
birth.  A  thought  as  profound  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  as  true  as  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  profound.  His  incarnation,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  the  sacrament 
of  life,  and  the  life  of  sacrament.  Wherever  he  touched  our  fallen  na¬ 
ture — and  He  touched  it  at  all  points — He  touched  it  with  the  virtue  of 
atonement  and  redemption. 

With  the  same  thought  in  view,  Irenaeus  beautifully  says  :  “  He  re¬ 
headed  our  whole  humanity  in  Himself,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
*  *  *  For  how  can  we  be  made  partakers  of  the  adoption  of  sons, 

unless  through  a  Son  we  have  received  from  Him  that  communion  with 
Him  which  makes  us  really  sons;  wherefore  He  passed,  in  His  own  life, 
through  every  age  of  human  life,  restoring  to  all  that  communion  which  we 
should  have  with  God.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

He  did  not  set  aside  or  pass  beyond  the  human,  nor  annul  the  law  of 
the  human  race  in  Himself,  but  He  took  up  into  himself,  and  sanctified 
every  age  of  human  life  through  which  He  passed,  through  that  likeness 
which  it  bore  to  Himself.  For  He  came  to  save  all — all,  I  say,  who 
through  Him  are  born  again  into  God — infants,  children,  boys,  youths,  and 
men.  Therefore,  He  passed  through  every  age,  and  was  made  an  infant 
for  infants,  sanctifying  infants;  and  a  child  for  children,  sanctifying  those 
being  of  this  age,  and  at  the  same  time  being  an  example  to  them  of  the 
efficacy  of  piety,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  subjection.  He  was  made  a 
youth  for  youths,  being  an  example  to  the  youth,  and  sanctifying  them  to 
the  Lord.  And  in  like  manner,  He  became  a  man  for  men,  that  He  migli  t 
be  a  perfect  leader  to  all,  not  only  in  the  way  of  setting  forth  the  truth,  but 
in  the  way  of  actual  being ,  sanctifying,  at  the  same  time,  the  men,  and  be¬ 
ing  also  an  example  to  them.” 
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In  all  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Irenaeus  ascribes  to  the  human  life  of 
Christ  a  perpetual,  sacramental  and  saving  power  in  all  its  stages  and  acts. 
The  virtue  which,  from  His  holy  humanity,  touches  human  life,  in  all  its 
circumstances  and  stages,  is  not  the  virtue  merely  of  truth  or  of  example , 
hut  the  virtue  of  His  holy  and  sanctifying  life.  His  infancy,  childhood, 
boyhood,  youth,  and  manhood,  were  grace  and  life,  which  may  be  peren¬ 
nially  claimed  by  these  classes  and  ages  of  human  life ;  so  that  they  may 
plead  not  merely  the  merits  of  His  sufferings  and  death  in  their  behalf, 
but  also  the  merits  of  His  holy  nativity,  infancy,  childhood,  boyhood,  youth 
and  manhood.  It  is  at  once  plain  that  this  is  the  very  thought  of  the  ca¬ 
techism. 

In  His  conception  and  birth  lie  the  very  foundation  of  the  renewal  of 
our  humanity.  He  that  cannot,  without  a  strange  feeling,  call  the  infant 
in  the  manger,  with  Coleridge,  “the  babe  divine,”  or,  with  Jeremy  Taylor, 
the  “divine  and  eternal  Word  abbreviated,”  substantially  denies  both  the 
incarnation  and  the  atonement.  The  Christmas  joy  is  as  truly  the  joy  of 
salvation,  as  the  Easter  joy.  The  presentation  of  the  holy  child  Jesus  in 
the  temple,  His  holy  circumcision,  His  manifestation  to  the  devout  wise 
men,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Gfentile  world,  His  flight  into  Egypt, 
His  subjection  to  his  parents  during  the  silent  years  of  His  holy  child¬ 
hood, — these  were  all  a  true  part  of  His  “learning  obedience,”  and  His 
“being  made  perfect,”  that  He  might  become  “  the  author  of  eternal  sal¬ 
vation.” 

In  His  death  He  became,  it  is  true,  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  in  His  re¬ 
surrection  and  ascension  He  raised  all  that  are  in  Him  from  the  thraldom 
of  death;  but  neither  of  these  things  could  He  have  done,  had  He  not  be¬ 
come,  by  His  holy  conception  and  nativity,  the  new  Head  of  the  race. 

We  do  not  honor,  but  rather  reduce,  the  high  character  of  the  redeem¬ 
ing  work  of  Christ,  by  confining  it  unduly  to  one  act,  and  one  period  or 
point  in  His  glorious  mission.  We  mistake  its  deepest  nature  when  we 
regard  it  as  something  merely  done  by  Him,  and  not,  first  of  all,  in  Him. 
W e  take  the  very  foundations  from  beneath  the  atonement  when  we  ignore 
the  sublime  truth  of  our  text,  and  see  not  in  His  own  spiritual  and  moral 
struggles,  in  all  the  acts  and  sorrows  of  His  life,  the  meritorious  atoning 
process  of  His  own  learning  obedience  and  being  make  perfect,  and  so  His 
becoming  the  Author  of  salvation. 

He  who  so  contracts,  so  externalizes  the  atonement  and  merits  of  Christ, 
is  like  one  who  gazes,  with  vague  and  general  eye,  at  the  distant  moun¬ 
tains;  he  sees  their  general  outlines — a  cold  and  motionless,  one-colored 
totality;  but  he  sees  not,  nor  is  moved  by  the  endless  variety  of  life  and 
beauty  that  are  hid  in  its  bosom — the  laughing  cascades,  the  various  and 
variegated  plants  and  flowers,  the  weird  play  of  light  and  shade  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  the  inimitable,  many-toned  songs  of  a  thousand  birds 
and  insects.  Nothing  of  all  this  belongs,  for  him,  to  the  mountain  which 
he  sees.  It  is  grand,  he  says;  but  he  who  knows  it  as  he  knows  it,  and 
also  knows  it  otherwise,  says:  It  is  grand,  but  it  also  beautiful — it  is  a 
world  of  interest  in  its  particularities  and  details — it  is  not  to  be  glanced  at 
-  merely  from  a  distance,  it  is  to  be  approached,  it  is  to  be  roamed  through, 
it  is  the  study  of  a  life-time.  It  embosoms  single  objects  of  beauty  which 
arouse  admiration  and  touch  the  heart  with  feeling  more  than  the  whole 
general  view  from  a  distance  is  able  to  do. 
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There  is  a  way  of  looking  even  at  the  cross,  and  its  scene  of  agony, 
which  takes  it  in  only  in  its  generality.  It  is  the  manner  of  those  who, 
after  they  had  divided  his  garments  by  casting  lots,  and  thus  made  what 
use  they  could  of  His  death,  “sitting  down,  watched  Him  there.”  This 
way  of  beholding  even  the  cross  and  passion,  sees  it  most  prominently  only 
in  the  light  of  its  use.  It  waits  for  the  last  groan  only  to  exclaim :  “  I 
am  redeemed !”  The  whole  scene  is  to  it  the  atonement,  not  in  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  fearful  process  of  agony,  but  only  in  its  result,  as  it  ends  in 
death.  It  is  attracted  to  the  cross  by  the  weak  selfishness  of  obtaining 
the  merits  of  those  sufferings.  We  say  it  not  severely,  but  this  is  the 
same  spirit — only  not  in  so  rude  a  form — which  possessed  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  crucifixion,  because  it  opened  the  way  for  a  distribution 
of  His  sacred  garments! 

But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  cross  and  passion  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  after  the  manner  of  John,  and  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  sisters,  and 
of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  They  hardly  see 
the  scene  as  a  whole,  nor  think  of  its  end  and  results ;  but  in  the  silent, 
sympathizing  agony  of  sacred  love,  note  it  in  all  its  dreadful  particulars ! 
To  them  every  feature  of  agony  that  passes  over  the  face  of  the  divine 
sufferer,  is  a  transparent  inlet  to  His  burdened  heart !  They  see  every 
nail !  their  eyes  follow  the  sweep  of  the  hammer  which  gives  the  dreadful 
blow;  and  the  sound  of  every  stroke  is  as  the  sword  which  the  aged 
Simeon  prophesied  should  pierce  the  virgin  mother’s  heart !  They  see 
every  purple  drop  that  oozes  from  the  wounds  made  by  the  nail,  scourge, 
or  thorny  crown.  Their  quick  eyes  of  sympathizing  love  perceive  every 
movement  of  His  tormentors,  as  they  presage  new  torture,  new  insult,  new 
hatred  and  scorn.  They  wait  not  to  see  how  he  shall  drink  the  final  full 
cup;  their  hearts  measure  and  pre-taste  every  drop  of  it  before  it  quite 
reaches  His  burning  lips. 

When  the  dreadful  scene  is  over,  we  hear  no  shouts  of — “  The  atone¬ 
ment  is  made — His  merits  have  redeemed  us;”  but  we  hear  the  silent  in¬ 
quiry  of  love:  “Where  have  ye  laid  Him?”  and  see  the  officious  hands  of 
love  gather  spices  for  His  embalming. 

The  same  blessed  particularity  must  be  carried  back  over  all  the  days  of 
our  Saviour’s  flesh,  if  we  would  'have  a  full  view  of  His  atonement,  and 
enjoy  the  full  practical  benefits  of  His  merits  and  life. 

The  truly  grateful  heart,  that  has  shared  in  the  life-long  benefactions 
and  kindnesses  of  a  friend,  even  though  the  death  of  that  friend  may  have 
been  specially,  marked  by  the  bestowment  of  a  princely  legacy,  will  not  be 
disposed  to  confine  its  grateful  feelings  even  to  that  last  generous  act — it 
will  not  be  satisfied  to  cast  all  that  friend’s  benefactions  into  one  general 
sum,  saying  only  to  himself:  “He  has  been  my  best  friend.”  ^o,  no; 
his  heart  will  love  to  particularize.  His  memory  will  fondly  call  up  every 
fragment  of  good,  and  every  detail  of  kindness,  and  ponder  it  with  grate¬ 
ful  enthusiasm.  He  will  not  dwell  on  the  sum,  but  on  the  variety  which 
makes  up  the  sum.  Over  the  small  as  over  the  great — over  all  preceding 
gifts,  as  over  the  last  large-hearted  legacy,  will  his  heart  hang  and  melt  in 
grateful  love. 

In  like  manner  will  the  pious  heart  spread  itself  over  all  the  time  Christ 
lived  on  earth.  For  is  it  not,  after  all,  a  narrow,  if  not  a  selfish  spirit, 
which  hurries  lightly  over  the  “days  of  His  flesh,”  including  thirty  years 
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of  sorrowing  life,  and  makes  unholy  haste  to  find  what  it  calls  the  atone¬ 
ment — which  is  little  affected  in  presence  of  the  mystery  which  called 
forth  the  Magnificat,  and  Benedictas,  and  Nunc  demittis — which  is  little 
moved  when  it  beholds  the  Divine  babe  in  the  stall,  while  the  human 
world  represented  in  the  inn,  like  the  natural  world  in  that  “  night  of  win¬ 
ter  world/7  turns  its  cold  side  and  its  dark  side  towards  the  manger — 
which  has  no  sense  for  the  sacramental  and  sacrificial  mysteries  which  are 
enshrouded  for  the  infant  world,  in  the  slaughter  of  the  infant  martyrs  of 
Bethlehem,  unconsciously  drawn  into  the  current  of  the  great  offering  of 
Him  who  was  at  once  their  fellow-babe  and  their  Saviour-God — which 
sees  nothing  back  of  the  bare  event  of  the  banishment  of  the  Holy  Child 
into  Egypt — which,  in  short,  passes  lightly  over  all  the  privations  and  per¬ 
secutions,  the  neglect  and  scorn,  the  strong  crying  and  tears,  which  crowd 
all  along  the  path  of  our  Saviour’s  suffering  and  sorrowing  life,  watching 
and  waiting  only  for  that  last  dreadful — “Eli,  eli,  lama  sabachthani!” 
then  to  exclaim:  “It  is  the  atonement,  and  I  am  redeemed!” 

How  different  from  this  is  that  teaching  of  the  Heidelberg  catechism 
already  quoted,  which  finds,  even  in  His  holy  conception  and  birth,  a  real 
mediatorial  virtue  and  merit  inherent  in  His  innocence  and  perfect  holi¬ 
ness,  which  covers,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  sins  in  which  we  were  con¬ 
ceived  and  born;  and  which  declares  those  sufferings,  which  bear  the 
wrath  of  God  against  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  to  be  those  which  He  en¬ 
dured  all  the  time  He  lived  on  earth,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  His  life; 
which  thus  makes  His  life,  as  well  as  His  death,  a  true  part  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  and,  with  the  text,  declares  the  perfection,  obedience,  and  sinless 
innocence  of  the  Lamb  slain  to  be  the  true  ground  of  both  the  atonement 
and  eternal  salvation. 

How  different,  in  fine,  from  the  spirit  of  those  glorious  old  Litanies  with 
which  martyrs,  confessors  and  saints  of  all  ages  have  fallen  down  before 
the  tremendous  mystery  of  our  Lord’s  life-long  passion,  devoutly  ascribing 
atoning  merit  to  every  act  of  His  life,  from  the  depths  of  the  womb  to  the 
heights  of  the  heavens, — saying : 

“By  the  mystery  of  Thy  holy  incarnation; 

By  Thy  holy  nativity  and  circumcision ; 

By  Thy  Baptism,  Fasting,  and  Temptation; 

By  Thine  Agony  and  Bloody  Sweat; 

By  Thy  Cross  and  Passion ; 

By  Thy  precious  Death  and  Burial ; 

By  Thy  glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascension ; 

And  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  all  time  of  our  tribulation ; 

In  all  time  of  our  wealth  ; 

In  the  hour  of  death  and  in  the  day -of  judgment, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 

We  make  no  extended  application  of  the  truths  we  have  developed  in 
this  discourse.  We  shall  only  remark  that  when  these  views  of  the  great 
atoning  work  of  Christ  shall  again  fully  possess  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church,  they  will  bring  back  to  us  much  that  is  now  lost.  They  will  re¬ 
store  to  their  former  honor  all  the  blessed  festival  commemoration  days  of 
the  church  year,  which  are  based  on  the  acts  and  facts  of  Christ’s  life. 
They  will  give  us  again  the  happy  Christmas,  the  solemn  Good  Friday,  the 
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joyous  Easter,  the  serene  Ascension  Day,  and  the  festive  Whitsuntide  of 
our  childhood.  They  will  fill  our  Ilymn-Books  again  with  those  blessed 
“  Jesus  Lieder” — Jesus  Hymns — in  which  the  Hymn-Books  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  so  much  abound.  They  will  give  us  those  glorious  old  Litanies, 
Te  Deums,  and  Angelic  Hymns,  which  sound  down  to  us  through  the 
ages.  They  will  elevate  our  ideas  of  the  holy  sacraments,  and  make  their 
administration  and  participation  both  more  solemn  and  more  frequent. 
They  will  infuse  into  all  our  acts  of  worship  a  sense  of  reality  and  power 
which  will  bring  Christ  nearer  to  us.  They  will  make  us  preach  no  less 
of  what  Christ  said,  but  far  more  of  what  He  did  and  what  He  is.  It  will 
change  the  pulpit  from — what  it  now  is  too  frequently  regarded  to  be — a 
mere  rostrum  for  moral  suasion  by  the  inherent  force  of  truth,  into  a  sub¬ 
lime  Tabor  summit,  where  Christ  is  exhibited  in  that  glory  unto  which  He 
perfected  himself,  and  is  set  forth  as  being  himself  in  His  divine-human 
life  and  glorification — the  principle  and  source  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  Him.  The  Lord  himself  hasten  the  day — and  let  all  that 
believe,  say,  Amen ! 


HOLY  CHRISTMAS. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Allured  by  the  title  in  a  German  Catalogue,  we  lately  imported  a  little 
book  at  a  big  price,  written  by  Karl  Scheffer,  pastor  at  St.  Moritz,  in  Hal- 
berstadt.  The  beautiful  little  book  had  to  be  paid  for  in  gold,  but  we 
have  not  regretted  the  investment,  for  it  is  more  precious  than  “  even  much 
fine  gold”  that  we  gave  for  it.  The  author,  in  his  Preface,  “asks^for  it  a 
place  on  Christmas  tables,  and  under  the  Christmas  tree  in  Christian  fa¬ 
milies.”  We  shall  certainly  hang  our  gold-edged  copy  on  our  Christmas 
Tree;  and  that  the  readers  of  the  Guardian  may  also  have  something  of 
it  to  hang  on  theirs,  we  shall  diligently  translate,  so  as  to  give  them  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  in  the  numbers  which  still  precede  Christmas.  If 
our  subscribers  see  fit  to  assign  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Guardian 
a  place  on  their  Christmas  Tree,  we  have  nothing  to  object;  and  we  know 
we  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Publishers — who  have  lost  heavily  in  the 
fire  at  Chambersburg — when  we  suggest  that  they  call  the  attention  of  all 
their  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  friends  generally  to  it,  and  hint  to  them 
that  the  way  is  open  for  them  to  subscribe  for  the  New  Year.  We  are 
not  ashamed  to  ask  a  kind  word  for  our  Guardian  which  was  so  cruelly 
burnt  out  of  house  and  home !  We  paid  nearly  double  as  much  for  the 
little  book  we  propose  to  translate  as  the  Publishers  ask  for  the  Gaurdian 
for  a  whole  year.  Excuse  this  incidental  hint,  and  read  on  as  follows : 

Editor  Guardian. 
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There  is  a  word  which  from  the  fall  of  the  first  snow-flakes  to  mid¬ 
winter  travels  from  mouth  to  mouth — a  word,  which  calls  forth,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  the  hope  and  joy  of  hearts,  the  exercise  of  busy  hands,  acti¬ 
vity  in  markets  and  shops  of  trade,  and  every  where  quietly  sets  in  mo¬ 
tion  significant,  secret  plans  and  surprise  movements  in  family  circles. 

There  is  a  day  which  constitutes  the  high  point,  and  the  turning  point 
of  the  whole  winter  season — a  day  which  brings  to  all  our  manifold  forms 
of  social  life  its  happiest  hours.  Even  the  voyagers  on  the  high  seas,  even 
the  newly  converted  Christians  connected  with  missionary  stations  among 
the  most  distant  nations*  of  earth,  do  not  forget  the  day,  nor  fail  to  observe 
its  peculiar  commemoration. 

“ Christmas ”  is  this  significant  word.  “Christmas”  is  the  name  of 
this  blessed  day.  God  and  the  world,  angels  and  men,  heaven  and  earth, 
love  and  praise,  giving  and  receiving — all  become  one  on  this  day.  Here 
all  the  currents  of  the  most  various  spheres  of  life  flow  together  as  into 
their  sea  of  rest.  What  were  our  dark,  silent  winter,  with  its  long,  cold 
nights,  without  a  Christmas?  What  would  form  subject  and  expression 
for  the  silent  and  the  audible  joy  of  reciprocal  love;  for  the  bliss  and 
buoyancy  of  child-like  minds  and  childhood’s  hearts  ?  What  a  consecra¬ 
tion  does  the  good  Christian  give  to  the  household,  to  dear  cozy  family  life ! 
What  sacredness  does  it  give  to  those  dearest  and  most  beautiful  memories 
which  we  have  brought  with  us  out  of  the  years  of  childhood ! 

Our  father’s  house,  our  parents,  our  brothers,  our  sisters — all  these  are 
most  precious  and  unforgotten  to  us,  when  from  distant  places,  and  from 
long-past  years,  they  present  themselves  before  our  hearts  illumined  by  the 
outward  and  inward  festal  brightness  of  Christmas  eve.  Such  images  of 
light,  which  renew  themselves  year  after  year — do  they  not  belong  to  the 
silently  treasured  holy  things  of  our  entire  life? 

Christmas — the  birth-festival  of  Jesus  Christ! 

What  were  the  history  of  humanity  without  this  fact?  An  enigma 
without  interpretation,  a  race  without  a  goal,  a  mountain  without  summit. 
The  development  and  guidance  of  the  nations,  our  starting  point  for  the 
computation  of  time,  our  Church  and  Bible,  our  religious  faith,  its  objec¬ 
tive  contacts,  and  its  subjective  power — what  were  all  these  without  this 
central  point  of  all  the  ages.  Should  Christmas  be  taken  from  us,  it  would 
be  as  if  the  sun  should  be  removed  from  the  world  and  out  of  the  circle 
of  the  social  Christian  life  of  the  nations.  Clothed  with  ever  new  charms, 
and  refreshed  with  perpetual  youth,  this  glad  festival  and  its  commemora¬ 
tion  makes  its  annual  return.  The  heavenly  glory,  which,  perceived  or 
unperceived,  spreads  its  softening  sacredness  over  this  day  and  night,  is 
peculiar  in  its  kind,  peculiar  in  its  source,  peculiar  in  its  nature,  rendering 
this  season  peculiar  among  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  more  child¬ 
like  the  mind  is  which  goes  out  in  hope  toward  the  birth  of  the  Holy 
child,  the  more  pure  and  unclouded  will  the  joy  of  Christmas  be. 

Bich  and  many-sided  are  the  mythical  fancies  among  the  various  ancient 
nations,  which,  in  silent  and  significant  way,  form  the  back- ground  for 
that  historical  event  which  is  represented  by  the  25th  of  December,  and 
which  the  Western  Church  has  celebrated  since  the  fourth  century.  Many 
and  varied  are  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  which  gather  around 
and  distinguish  Christmas  from  the  other  grand  festivals  of  the  year. 

The  Jewish  people  in  their  isolated  and  narrowly  circumscribed  posi- 
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tion,  and  their  holy  historical  vocation  have  in  this  sacred  year,  types  and 
fore-shadowings  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  Good  Friday  and  Ascension 
Day,  but  for  Christmas,  for  the  birth  Festival  of  the  promised  and  ex¬ 
pected  Messiah,  there  is  among  them  no  typical  Festival  pointing  to  the 
future — Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Christ,  was  to  be,  and  desired  to  become, 
the  world-Saviour.  Hence,  also,  all  religions  and  all  nations  must  prepare 
for  and  pre-figure  His  advent  into  the  world.  Dark,  unconscious,  but  semi- 
prophetic  outlines  of  longing,  therefore,  every  where  precede  that  event¬ 
ful  night — outlines  of  sighing  and  hoping  which  find  their  fulfilment  and 
their  peculiar  truth  in  the  Festival  of  Christmas. 

In  our  Western  Church  Year,  Christmas  is,  chronologically,  the  first 
among  the  great  Festivals.  For  reasons  easily  perceived,  it  must  precede 
all  remaining  holy-days  based  on  the  life  of  our  Redeemer.  But  as  to  its 
origin,  it  was,  as  is  well-known,  the  last  that  was  honored  by  a  special  com¬ 
memoration  among  Christians.  During  the  first  two  centuries  there  was 
naturally  no  special  interest  in  the  child  Jesus.  To  them  the  man  Jesus 
in  deed  and  death,  stood  in  the  fore-ground.  Does  not  this  same  fact  re¬ 
peat  itself  in  the  history  of  most  men  whose  acts  have  filled  a  large  space 
in  the  world  and  time?  Inquiry  after  the  day  and  year  of  their  birth  is 
only  made  when  the  men  themselves  have  passed  from  the  arena  of  the 
present  into  the  distant  past.  Even  thus  the  Christmas  Festival  came 
into  existence  at  a  period  when  the  actual  day  of  Christ’s  birth  had  long 
since  vanished  from  the  memory  of  the  Christian  community — at  a  period 
when  this  event  had  been  separated  from  the  witnesses  and  cotemporaries 
by  generations.  Even  to  this  day  science  has  not  been  able  to  fix  certain¬ 
ly  the  date  of  Christ’s  birth.  The  year  itself,  even,  which  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  year  in  which  His  birth  occurred,  according  to  the  reckon¬ 
ing  of  the  Roman  Abbot  Dionysius  Exigius  ('J'556,)  and  on  which  our 
computation  of  time  depends,  is  not  regarded  as  certain,  but  falls,  as  is 
known,  several  years  earlier.  The  Dionysian  Era  first  appears  in  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  Church.  The  first  document  which  reckons  according  to  it 
bears  date  A.  D.,  605.  This  Era  was  every  where  introduced  by  Charles 
the  Great. 

The  hints  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Gospel  by  St.  Luke,  written  with  an  historical  consciousness,  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  year :  as  to  the  birth-c/oy,  all  traces  are  want¬ 
ing.  Even  Clemens,  of  Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.,  220,  reproves  the 
search  after  the  birth-day  of  Christ  as  a  fruitless  labor;  and  the  Bishop 
James,  of  Edessa,  in  the  seventh  century,  says:  “No  one  knows  the  day 
of  Christ’s  birth.”  These  words  have  remained  true  to  this  hour. 

However,  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  the  blessings  of  His  life, 
and  of  His  Church,  have  furnished  to  Christians  in  all  centuries  the  natu¬ 
ral,  incontrovertible  certainty  that  their  Saviour  was  really  born — that  He 
had  truly  a  birth-day.  This  fact  is  abundantly  sufficient,  and  must  be 
firmly  set  forth  against  every  kind  of  unbelief. 

Very  naturally  did  the  Church  place  the  Festival  of  Christ’s  birth  be¬ 
fore  Easter  and  before  Lent.  It  hesitated,  however,  some  time  between 
two  days — between  the  6th  of  January  and  the  25th  of  December.  The 
oriental  Christians  celebrated  the  birth  of  Christ  on  the  6th  of  January, 
the  occidental  Christians  fixed  on  the  25th  of  December.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Eastern  Christians  agreed  with  the  Western  as  to  the  day, 
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and  so  the  matter  has  continued  throughout  all  Christendom  to  this  day. 
Christmas  day,  is,  therefore,  the  25th  of  December- 

The  deep  symbolical  meaning  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Festival  of 
Christ’s  birth  falls  in  the  silent,  tranquil,  dark,  cold  season  of  winter,  is 
easily  recognized,  and  sympathized  with.  Every  plain  unprejudiced  mind 
that  knows  how  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  nature  and  its  life,  must  com¬ 
prehend  how  the  old  heathen  nations,  who  had,  above  all,  been  directed  to 
look  toward  this  general  sphere  of  Divine  revelation  as  it  lies  in  nature, 
lived  far  more  in  and  with  nature — must  comprehend  how  they  sought  to 
sink  spirit  and  sense,  together  with  the  whole  power  of  religious  longing 
and  faith,  into  the  mysteries  and  wonders,  into  the  movements  and  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  visible  cycles  of  the  world.  The  Kingdom  of  Grace  was  yet 
hidden  to  them;  but  it  was  pre-figured  and  its  way  opened  through  those 
deep  intimations,  through  those  analogies  and  sympathies  which  declare 
that  both  the  spheres  of  nature  and  of  grace  unite  in  one  and  the  same 
Creator.  We  are  struck  with  wonder,  therefore,  when  we  notice  how  the 
Pre-Christian  myths  and  legends,  in  the  sphere  of  heathenism,  where  na¬ 
ture  is  deified,  come  together  with  clearly  revealed  facts  of  the  history  of 
grace.  Wonderfully  do  the  Pre-Christian  legends  and  myths  coincide 
and  chime  in  with  the  historical  fact  of  the  25th  of  December. 

What  the  birth  of  Christ  is  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  life — the  breaking 
in  of  a  new  day  of  life,  the  shining  forth  of  light  into  darkness;  that,  in 
the  sphere  of  natural  life,  is  the  winter  solstice.  The  light  breaks 
through,  and  the  reign  of  the  light  and  of  the  day  after  the  reign  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  night  again  sets  in.  Here,  as  in  the  idea,  so  also  in  time,  both 
must  come  together.  In  the  natural  year  the  21st  of  December  is  the 
transition  point,  the  birth-day  of  the  light.  For  with  the  longest,  darkest 
night  *the  power  and  the  reign  of  night  is  broken.  Silently  and  gradually 
the  days  begin  to  grow  longer.  Thus  the  25th  of  December  in  the  church 
year,  and  also  in  the  great  world-year,  is  the  birth-day  of  the  eternal  light 
from  Grod,  which  breaks  in  upon  the  ancient  night,  the  old  eclipse  of  the 
Spirit,  of  faith,  and  of  life,  so  that  there  now  begins  a  going  forth  and  a 
going  forward  to  light  and  life. 

Should  it  be  asked,  by  way  of  objection,  why  then  the  birth-day  of 
Christ  has  not  been  located  on  the  21st  or  22d,  but  on  the  25th  of  Decem¬ 
ber?  we  may  reply,  that  during  the  first  days  the  victory  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  light  does  not  yet  visibly  appear,  and  that  only  for  science,  but  not 
for  the  consciousness  of  the  people  does  the  21st  of  December  constitute 
the  point  of  transition.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact,  that  according  to 
the  calendar  of  Julius  Caesar  it  was  the  25th  of  December  which — as  some 
have  contended — was  erroneously  set  down  as  the  day  of  the  winter  sol¬ 
stice. 


An  Inspiring  Thought — Co-workers  with  Grod !  This  is  a  beautiful 
thought.  It  matters  little  whether  the  good  we  do  is  appreciated  by  our 
fellow-men,  pleasant  as  it  may  be,  if  our  eye  and  heart  is  fixed  on  our 
loving  Father,  and  we  are  brought  into  that  blissful  communion  with  Him 
which  suggests  and  sanctifies  every  good  word  and  work.  It  is  its  own 
sufficient  reward ! 
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A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


Our  ride  from  Alexandria,  on  the  U.  S.  Military  Railroad,  had  been 
any  thing  but  pleasant.  The  train  was  creeping  along  the  road  for  fear  of 
attacks  from  guerrillas.  Beyond  Fairfax  Station  we  had  run  into  another 
train,  destroying  both  our  own  engine  and  that  of  the  opposing  train,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  life  or  limb  to  any  of  the  passengers.  When  another  engine 
had  been  secured,  our  train  started  off  again,  moving  as  though  the  en¬ 
gineer  was  desirous  of  avoiding  all  kinds  of  collisions,  whether  with  guer¬ 
rillas  or  opposing  locomotives.  The  cars  on  our  Military  Railroads  are  any 
thing  but  comfortable,  but  when,  in  addition  to  their  own  lack  of  comfort, 
you  are  obliged  to  travel  with  a  crowd  of  noisy,  profane  fellow-passengers, 
the  discomfort  becomes  so  great  that  you  long  for  the  termination  of  your 
journey.  A  number  of  soldiers,  returning  to  duty  after  visits  to  their 
homes,  were  indulging  in  singing  songs  that  were  neither  elegant  nor  chaste, 
occasionally  diversifying  their  music  with  uproarious  shouts  of  “Rally  for 
the  Union.”  It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  they  were  hardly  conscious  of  the 
annoyance  they  were  to  the  more  quiet  portions  of  the  passengers,  who 
bore  the  noise  and  uproar  with  considerable  patience. 

During  a  pause  in  the  storm  of  noisy  songs,  some  one  struck  up  a  sim¬ 
ple,  pathetic  ballad.  All  conversation  ceased,  and  the  strictest  attention 
was  paid  to  every  word  of  the  ballad.  “Ah!”  said  one,  (and  he  had  been 
the  noisiest  of  the  party,)  “  my  little  girl  used  to  sing  that.  She  died  since 
I  have  been  in  the  army.”  Then  he  began  to  speak  of  her  pretty  little 
ways,  her  attractive  prattle, — and  to  tell  how  dear  she  had  been  to  him. 
The  treasury  of  memory  was  opened  up  on  all  sides.  Each  seemed  happy 
in  bringing  forth  a  treasured  reminiscence  of  a  loved  one  at  home.  The 
love  of  a  wife  toiling  at  home  while  he  was  fighting  in  the  army  of  his 
country,  became  the  subject  for  one, — the  affection  of  pious  parents  was 
spoken  of  by  another, — and  the  dear  children  of  his  household  were  de¬ 
scribed  with  fond  enthusiasm,  by  a  third.  All  noise  and  sound  of  ribald 
mirth  had  ceased.  The  remainder  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  train  in 
reaching  Brandy  Station,  was  consumed  entirely  in  conversation  about  the 
precious  jewels  left  behind, — dear  to  those  rough  soldiers  above  all  valua¬ 
tion.  The  genial  glow  of  home-feelings  had  warmed  every  heart,  and 
one  could  almost  fancy  he  was  alongside  of  a  comfortable  liome-hearth,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  midst  of  men  who  had  taken  their  lives  in  their  hands  at 
their  country’s  call. 

The  inspired  prophet  speaks  of  the  blessed  future,  when  “the  wolf  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  •  and  the 
calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatlings  together;  and  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.”  The  passage  came  into  our  mind  as  the  wonderful  change  of 
tone  took  place.  Here  was  the  influence  of  a  little  child  showing  itself 
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most  powerfully.  Its  life  had  been  short,  yet  it  had  entwined  itself  so 
completely  around  the  heart  of  the  father,  that  even  when  dead — gathered 
into  the  granary  of  the  Lord— its  spirit  was  able  to  calm  the  spirit  of  tur¬ 
bulence  and  ribaldry,  and  that  not  only  in  the  father,  but  in  all  his  com¬ 
panions.  Oh,  blessed  thought!  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  retain  an 
interest  in  those  they  have  loved  on  earth,— that  they  are  allowed  to  mi¬ 
nister  to  them  with  holy  suggestions  and  gentle  whisperings,  that  they  are 
drawing  them  with  soft  cords  upwards  from  the  pollutions  and  corruptions 
of  the  world,  and  that  there  shall  be  “joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  which  need  no 
repentance.” 

We  left  our  fellow-travellers  at  the  station,  and  probably  shall  never 
meet  them  again.  The  severe  battles,  that  have  since  been  fought  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  may  have  brought  death  to  some,  and  sent  others 
home  maimed  for  life;  but  we  feel  sure  that  no  one  of  them  was  made  less 
fit  for  his  work  as  a  soldier  by  the  home  thoughts  which  were  brought  to 
his  mind  through  the  fond  father’s  recollections  of  his  little  child  now  in 
heaven.  It  may  be,  that  the  conscience,  then  roused  to  a  sense  of  sin, 
pointed  out  the  only  road  by  which  the  final  haven  of  peace  and  happiness 
could  be  obtained,  and  that  some  have  since  blest  the  ride  in  the  car  for 
those  impressions,  that  led  to  their  enlistment  under  the  banner  of  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  It  pleases  us  to  think  so.  All  good  thoughts  come 
from  above,  and  are  never  wholly  wasted ! 


THE  FLOOD. 


Was  it  not  sure  before  it  came  ?  It  has  been :  was  it  not  to  be  ?  Before 
a  single  blow  was  struck  upon  the  ark,  were  not  all  the  means  of  the  flood 
at  hand?  Were  not  the  fountains  of -the  deep  and  of  the  firmament  all 
ready  to  be  poured  as  a  deluge  upon  the  earth  ?  It  is  wonderful  now  what 
torrents  of  water  can  be  condensed  from  the  air,  and  what  floods  rush  down 
from  the  floating  cisterns  of  the  atmosphere.  And  when  Almighty  power 
is  at  work,  what  means  can  be  lacking  for  any  purposes  of  Almighty  jus¬ 
tice  ?  The  wickedness  of  men  was  great;  and  God  determined  to  punish 
it  in  this  way.  The  impiety  and  crimes  of  mankind  called  for  this  ven¬ 
geance  of  Heaven.  It  was  many  years  before  the  punishment  was  executed, 
but  the  flood  was  to  come.  Men  were  defiantly  committing  their  sins; 
but  it  was  true  that  they  were  all  to  be  swept  to  death  by  a  sea  of  devour¬ 
ing  waters.  There  were  no  signs  of  a  flood,  hardly  any  belief  that  there 
was  to  be  one;  but  there  was  to  be  one.  It  was  as  certain  as  the  wicked¬ 
ness  which  was  to  be  punished  by  means  of  it;  as  sure  beforehand  as  it 
was  when  it  came. 

By  God’s  testimony  Noah  knew  the  event  as  clearly  as  if  he  saw  it  by 
his  own  foresight.  God  had  declared  it  to  him;  “I  do  bring  a  flood  of 
waters  upon  the  earth  to  destroy  all  flesh.”  There  was  no  obscurity  or 
equivocation  in  this  language.  The  stupendous  event  was  announced  so 
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plainly  that  none  could  misunderstand  it.  The  reason  why  men  did  not 
believe  was  not  because  the  message  was  unintelligible.  It  was  because 
they  would  not  believe.  Sin  had  blinded  them.  They  had  sinned  against 
God  so  long,  and  apparently  so  safely,  that  they  would  not  credit  this 
word  of  His.  The  reason  of  their  disbelief  was  in  themselves,  not  in  the 
message  which  God  sent  them  by  His  preacher  of  righteousness.  For 
the  announcement  was  as  clear  as  the  sunlight,  and  to  the  righteous  soul 
of  Noah  it  carried  unwavering  conviction.  His  faith  saw  the  flood  of 
waters  before  it  came.  Through  long  years  of  preaching  and  working, 
while  the  seasons  moved  in  their  usual  course,  he  saw  the  time  when  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  to  be  opened,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
to  be  broken  up.  In  his  belief  he  saw  the  plains  covered  with  rising  waters, 
the  hills  and  mountains  bathed  with  the  increasing  flood,  till  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  the  inhabited  world  was  buried  fathoms  deep  beneath  the 
devouring  waves,  and  the  whole  wicked  race  were  ingulfed  in  the  vast 
abyss.  What  a  fate  was  to  fall  upon  that  corrupt  genertion. 

Did  we  not  know  Noah’s  conduct  towards  them,  we  should  ask,  Why 
did  he  not  warn  them  of  the  coming  flood  ?  Why  did  he  not  urge  them 
with  even  frantic  entreaties  to  repent  of  their  wickedness?  For  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years  he  knew  all  this;  why  did  he  not  spend  the  whole 
time  in  going  among  his  fellow-men,  and,  by  his  earnestness,  compelling 
them  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  just  God?  But  we  know  that  with 
the  true  kindness  which  godliness  always  tends  to  produce,  Noah  did  tell 
men  what  God  would  do  to  them  for  their  wickedness.  He  tried  to  make 
them  believe  it,  that  they  might  repent  and  escape.  But  they  would  not 
believe.  They  would  not  abate  their  wickedness  in  the  least;  but  hard¬ 
ening  their  hearts,  they  went  on  increasing  in  guilt  to  the  end.  What 
could  Noah  do  but  build  the  ark,  and  let  that  testify  his  faith,  and,  with 
every  blow  of  his  hammer,  ring  out  the  doom  of  the  ungodly  world  ? 

It  was  the  only  way  of  safety.  By  obedience  to  God  alone  could  there 
be  an  escape  from  the  ruin.  The  command  was,  “  Build  thee  an  ark.” 
And  there  came  another  gracious  command,  invitation,  promise,  “Come 
thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark.”  “And  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  sons’  wives  with  him,  into  the  ark,  because  of  the 
waters  of  the  flood” — Then,  after  seven  days,  followed  the  dreadful  de¬ 
struction  of  the  wicked. 

We  have  a  similar  act  to  perform,  if  we  would  be  safe.  We  must  enter 
the  ark  of  safety  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour.  There  is  a  judg¬ 
ment  that  is  coming  now,  as  truly  as  there  was  then.  We  are  sinners  as 
really  as  the  contemporaries  of  Noah.  God  has  the  same  feeling  toward 
sin  now  that  He  had  then.  He  threatens  punishment  against  sin  now,  as 
He  did  then.  Fie  declares  it  as  plainly  as  he  did  then.  If  we  can  feel 
sure  of  any  thing  future  by  the  testimony  of  God  in  His  word,  it  is  certain 
that  God  will  judge  the  wicked,  and  send  upon  them  deserved  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  as  really  a  fact  now  that  impenitent  sinners  must  perish  in 
interminable  woe,  as  it  was  in  Noah’s  time  that  the  flood  would  come 
to  destroy  them.  So  an  apostle  reasons:  “If  God  spared  not  the  old 
world,  bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly;  the  Lord 
knoweth  how  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished.” 
So  our  Saviour  declares :  “As  it  was  in  the  days  when  Noah  entered  into 
the  ark,  and  the  flood  came  and  destroyed  them  all,  even  thus  shall  it  be  in 
the  day  when  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed:” — “revealed  from  heaven  with 
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liis  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
and  the  glory  of  his  power.”  As  Noah  entered  the  ark  because  of  the 
waters  of  the  flood,  so  must  we  fly  to  Christ,  if  we  would  escape  the  punish¬ 
ment  that  shall  be  executed  upon  the  wicked. 


— -  <*Mt - - - - — - 

THE  DEATH  WATCH. 


The  “  death  watch”  (. Anobium  striatum )  is  a  very  common  inmate  of 
our  houses.  Among  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  habit  of  insects, 
there  is  a  common  superstition  that  the  strange  ticking  sound  often  heard 
in  old  houses  is  a  sign  of  approaching  death.  This  noise,  however,  is 
caused  by  a  small  beetle,  which,  during  its  boring  operations,  rubs  the  neck 
and  thorax  (chest)  together,  by  which  means  this  (to  some  persons)  terri¬ 
ble  omen  is  produced — -a  fact  which,  if  more  generally  known,  would  save 
a  world  of  causeless  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  In  the  larva  state  these  in¬ 
sects  do  great  injury  to  our  furniture,  and  the  wood- work  of  old  houses, 
which  they  gnaw  continually.  When  captured  this  little  beetle  feigns 
death  with  the  strangest  pertinacity,  preferring,  it  is  said,  certain  death 
under  a  slow  fire  rather  than  to  betray  the  least  sign  of  vitality.  The 
“  death  watch,”  on  account  of  its  retired  habits,  minute  size,  and  dark  co¬ 
lor,  is  very  seldom  seen ;  and,  as  there  are  often  several  individuals  work¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  in  their  boring  operations,  the  sound  seems  to  pro¬ 
ceed  simultaneously  from  opposite  directions,  thus  adding  to  the  supersti¬ 
tious  terror  wherewith,  by  some  persons,  it  is  regarded.  The  greatest  evil, 
however,  to  be  dreaded  from  it  is  the  injury  it  does  through  its  excavations 
in  the  wood-work  of  our  houses.  It  is  not  larger  than  a  good-sized  flea. 


INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


Calico. — This  species  of  cotton  cloth  received  its  name  from  Calicut, 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  whence  it  was  first  imported  into  England 
in  1631. 

Steel. — The  invention  of  steel  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  the  Eastern 
sword-blades,  especially  those  of  Damascus,  attest.  A  curious  custom  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  of  burying  the  iron  in  the  earth, 
that  the  baser  part  of  it  might,  as  they  supposed,  be  converted  to  rust,  and 
then  forging  what  remained  into  swords  and  other  sharp  instruments.  The 
method  of  casting  steel  was  brought  into  England  from  Germany  in  1720. 
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Rings. — The  introduction  of  this  little  ornament  is  of  great  antiquity. 
At  first,  rings  were  made  of  iron,  but  shortly  before  the  Christian  era  those 
of  gold  began  to  be  commonly  worn.  The  ring  is  believed  to  have  been  an 
emblem  of  fidelity,  and  to  have  been  thus  used  in  a  variety  of  cases.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  often  recognised  as  the  credential  of  a  mission. 
Wedding  rings  are  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Jews,  and  the 
custom  to  have  been  adopted  from  them  by  the  early  Christians. 

Stoves. — The  ancients  generally  warmed  their  rooms  by  portable  bra¬ 
ziers,  the  fuel  being  prepared  in  such  a  ruanuer  as  to  occasion  little  incon¬ 
venience  from  smoke.  The  Romans  heated  their  apartments  by  means  of 
fiues.  In  1680  a  stove  was  invented  in  England  which  might  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  the  smoke  being  made  to  descend  and  pass  through 
flues  under  the  floor,  till  it  found  a  vent  in  the  walls.  An  article  of  such 
general  and  constant  use  suggested  various  improvements  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  convenient  and  elegant  contrivances  in  use  at  the  present 
day  were  produced. 

Bricks. — These  are  first  noticed  in  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
— ‘‘And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick  and  burn  them 
thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mor¬ 
tar,”  (Gen.  xi.  3.)  The  Greeks  used  this  material.  Among  the  Romans 
sun-dried  or  sun-burnt  bricks  came  into  use  during  the  republican  form  of 
government,  and  burnt  or  baked  bricks  about  the  time  of  Julius  Cmsar. 
Alfred  the  Great  first  recommended  the  use  of  bricks  to  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings;  but  these  were  thin,  and  were 
called  wall  tiles.  The  present  mode  of  making  bricks  was  invented  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Crisp,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  size  was  fixed. 

Gunpowder. — This  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  the  East  at 
a  very  remote  period,  and  the  Chinese  are  said  to  have  used  it  as  early  as 
the  year  85.  Its  discovery  in  Europe  is  traced  to  a  work  written  by  the 
famous  Roger  Bacon,  in  1216.  Its  application  as  ammunition  is  said  to  be 
due  to  a  German  chemist  named  Schwartz,  who,  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  represented  as  making  some  experiments  with  nitre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  in  a  mortar,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  was  surprised  and 
alarmed  at  seeing  the  head  of  the  mortar  blown  off  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  Gunpowder  was  first  made  use  of  in  warfare  in  Europe  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Cressy,  in  the  year  1145;  and  in  1380  it  was  used  by  the  Venitians 
in  their  war  with  the  Genoese.  From  that  period  it  was  adopted  by  every 
power  in  Europe. 


AN  EARNEST  REQUEST. 


We  have  been  in  the  habit  from  the  beginning  of  the  publication  of 
the  Guardian  to  retain  a  certain  number  of  copies  for  ourselves,  in  order 
to  furnish  a  full  set  to  the  members  of  our  oicn  family.  We  had  full  sets 
of  all  the  volumes  up  to  the  fire  at  Chambersburg,  when  all  the  numbers 
of  1864,  issued  up  to  that  time,  and  laid  aside  for  us  by  the  Publishers, 
were  burnt  up.  We  desire,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
first  six  numbers  of  1864 — namely,  those  from  January  to  July,  inclusive. 
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We  will  take  it  as  a  special  favor  if  some  of  our  subscribers,  wbo  do  not 
regularly  file  and  bind  the  Guardian,  will  send  us  any  or  all  of  these  six 
numbers.  If  any  inform  us  of  tbe  price  they  desire  for  the  numbers,  we 
will  at  once  remit  tbe  amount.  Direct  to 

H.  Harbaugh,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 

The  Voice  of  Blood,  in  the  Sphere  of  Nature  and  the  Spirit-world.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Philips,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.:  Author  of  “  Gethsemane 
and  the  Cross,”  “The  Christian  Home.”  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1864. 
pp.  384. 

This  work  is  original  both  in  conception  and  execution.  Tbe  idea  of 
exhibiting  tbe  relation  of  blood  to  tbe  highest  and  holiest  interests  of  tbe 
world  of  nature  and  tbe  world  of  spirit  would  not  have  occurred  to  every 
one.  That  a  work  of  tbe  size  of  the  one  before  us,  on  so  sublime  a  sub¬ 
ject,  should  be  “planned  and  written  amid  tbe  multiplied  perplexities  and 
interruptions  of  pastoral  duties/’  is  evidence  of  thinking  habits  and  lite¬ 
rary  industry,  which,  in  a  pastor,  is  always  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
Mr.  Philips  has  been  successful  as  an  author  in  his  work  entitled  “  The 
Christian  Home,”  of  which  many  thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the 
notices  by  the  Press  of  the  present  volume,  have  been,  very  generally,  fa¬ 
vorable. 

A  good  idea  of  the  general  scope  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  a 
view  of  its  contents.  It  is  divided  into  Twelve  Chapters.  I.  Voices. 
II.  Blood.  III.  Blood  hath  a  Voice.  IV.  The  Voice  of  Accusing  Blood 
from  the  Ground.  V.  The  Voice  of  Typical  Blood  from  the  Altar.  VI. 
The  Voice  of  Atoning  Blood  from  the  Cross.  VII.  The  Voice  of  Mar¬ 
tyr  Blood  from  the  Church.  VIII.  The  Voice  of  Sacramental  Blood  from 
the  Christian  Altar.  IX.  The  Voice  of  Pleading  Blood  from  the  Mercy 
Seat.  X.  The  Voice  of  Witnessing  Blood  from  the  Judgment  Throne. 
XI.  The  Voice  of  Avenging  Blood  from  Hell.  XII.  The  Voice  of  Glo¬ 
rifying  Blood  in  Heaven. 

Under  these  heads  of  chapters  the  great  general  subjects  of  guilt,  atone¬ 
ment,  justification,  sanctification  and  glorification  are  warmly  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  discussed.  The  author’s  mode  of  treating  his  subject  has  a  pecu¬ 
liarity,  which  is  best  expressed  in  his  own  words.  “It  was  not  our  purpose 
to  give  the  philosophy  of  the  Atonement,  but  the  poetical  and  practical 
conception  of  it.”  True  to  his  purpose,  the  author’s  style  is  designedly 
rather  elevated  and  flowery  than  scientifically  compact  and  theoretically 
exact.  It  abounds  in  that  fervor  and  flow  which  indicates  his  warm  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  his  themes.  The  doctrines  underlying  the  book  are  those 
which  pass  as  sound  among  evangelical  Christians  generally,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar,  popular,  poetical  style  in  which  they  are  presented,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  find  many  admirers. 

Our  Magazine  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  an  extended  review  of  the 
book.  We  must,  however,  yet  congratulate  Mr.  Philips,  and  our  old  friends, 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  on  the  superb  style  in  which,  in  the  midst  of  war 
times,  they  have  sent  out  this  work.  Paper,  type,  and  binding  make  the 
book  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  work  is  to  be  had  at  $2.00  per  copy  of  the 
author,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  or  of  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia. 
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TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 


REV.  D.  GANS. 


“Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  fancies  full, 

Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power/’ 

There  are  some  words  that  are  specially  adapted  to  times  of  distress  and 
fear.  Perhaps  none  are  more  so  than  the  following:  “  Take,  therefore,  no 
thought  for  the  morrow;  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things 
of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  These  words  arc 
full  of  love,  and  grace,  and  truth.  They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  happiness,  and  constitute  our  only  true  guide  in  reference  to  the  future. 
As  we  have  power  to  believe  them,  rest  in  them,  and  thus  appropriate 
them,  so  shall  we  rise  above  care  and  trouble — so  shall  we  be  contented 
and  truly  happy.. 

They  are  not  the  words  of  avisionary,  whose  life  holds  in  a  vain  theory, 
which  is  not  in  actual  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  They  are  not 
the  words  of  a  fanatic,  prating  about  great  things  of  which  he  knows  no¬ 
thing,  and  who  ignores,  in  the  heat  of  an  over-taxed  imagination,  the  real 
tide  of  human  distress  which  is  incessantly  dashing  upon  us;  or,  who,  going 
beyond  that  which  is  clearly  revealed,  points  nervously  to  the  speedy  dawn 
of  the  Millennium,  the  faint  signs  of  which  should  overwhelm  our  present 
grief,  and  destroy  our  restless  anxiety  in  reference  to  the  future.  They 
are  not  the  words  of  an  old  hermit,  who,  emerging  from  his  quiet  moun¬ 
tain  home,  and  pointing  backward  to  its  deep  and  lonely  retreat,  would  say, 
“Thither  flee,  if  ye  would  escape  the  coming  ills  of  life — thither  wend 
your  way,  if  ye  would  roll  off  the  care  which,  incubus  like,  rests  upon  your 
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spirit,  and  escape  the  reign  of  anguish  which  the  present  dark  cloud  be¬ 
tokens  for  the  future — thither,  all  ye  that  would  rest  from  the  sorrows  of 
“  the  morrow,”  and  enjoy  the  calm  succession  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
leaves  quietude,  tranquillity,  and  joy  seated  upon  the  brow.” 

Not  in  such  brains  has  distilled  the  gracious  unction  of  these  words;  not 
from  such  lips  have  they  fallen,  bearing  music  to  the  soul  of  man,  enabling 
the  care-worn  pilgrim,  in'  the  actual  current  of  to-day’s  sad  history,  to  look 
calmly,  placidly,  and  bravely  for  the  coming  morrow.  Not  by  such  artifi¬ 
cial  ways  are  we  to  get  out  of  the  succession  of  days  and  years.  Not  thus 
are  the  currents  of  to-day,  which  to-morrow  may  swell  into  torrents,  to  be 
dammed  up  or  turned  from  us.  Not  thus  are  we  to  be  prepared  for  what¬ 
ever  of  trial,  or  bereavement,  or  pain,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  which  the 
morrow  may  enshrine  for  us.  While  in  time,  we  may  not  hope  to  escape 
its  wasting  power;  and  while  related  to  an  apostate  race,  we  may  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  shun  our  portion  of  the  penalty  in  time,  which  grows  out  of  its 
wickedness.  Care  is  not  diminished  by  a  royal  crown,  but  greatly  in¬ 
creased;  nor  does  the  magnificence  of  the  palace  deter  the  entrance  of 
sorrow  and  misery.  No  monastery  nor  mountain  cave  has  been  able  to  forbid 
the  ingress  of  moral  pressure.  The  world  now  has  no  Paradise  with  angel 
sentin  els  to  guard  it  from  sin  and  death.  “  The  morrow  ”  comes  to  all  living ; 
and  when  it  comes,  whether  to  the  high  or  low,  whether  to  those  clad  in 
“costly  apparel,”  or  to  those  covered  with  rags,  it  will  bear  whatever  it 
may  possess,  whether  sweet  or  bitter,  whether  joy  or  sorrow;  and  its  effect 
will  not  so  much  depend  upon  our  outward  surroundings,  or  even  upon 
our  native  moral  strength,  as  upon  the  grace  which,  from  words  like  these, 
may  enter  our  inward  being.  They  are  the  words  of  Him,  who  is  Him¬ 
self  the  great  Word — of  Him  who  made  the  world — of  Him  who  is  still 
in  the  vital  bosom  of  all  its  laws  and  energies — of  Plim  who  is  above  all 
succession  of  moments, but  who  yet  fashions  “the  morrow”  before  it  dawns, 
and  makes  all  things — hours,  days,  months,  and  years — rain,  hail,  cold,  and 
heat — sickness,  poverty,  riches,  prosperity — trials,  temptations,  tears,  and 
even  death  itself,  to  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  and  fear  His 
name.  They  are  the  words  of  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  made 
perfect  through  suffering,  and  who  is  therefore  qualified  to  succor  all  who 
will  trust  in  Him. 

There  was  a  real4  occasion  for  these  words.  The  Saviour  Himself  felt 
this  in  His  struggle  through  life.  As  He  was,  so  shall  we  be  in  our  gene¬ 
ration.  We  are  living  in  a  world  of  sin.  An  abnormal  power  has  entered 
the  courses  of  nature  and  has  greatly  confused  them.  From  the  bright 
Eden  which  it  once  was,  it  has  become  the  habitation  of  cruelty.  The 
past,  reflected  by  the  light  of  history,  is  full  of  groans  and  tears;  and  the 
present,  stained  as  it  is  with  brother’s  blood,  strongly  urges  the  anxious 
heart  to  look  with  dismay  and  dread  towards  the  unknown  future.  After 
the  pang  that  rends  the  bosom  to-day,  the  mind  anxiously  starts  the  in¬ 
quiry,  What  shall  be  the  calamity  of  to-morrow?  And  the  apprehended 
pain  of  to-morrow  gives  additional  poignancy  to  the  sorrow  of  to-day.  The 
fact  which  is  felt  by  all,  that  we  live  in  a  sinful  world;  our  knowledge  of 
the  suffering  past  as  reflected  by  history — connected  with  the  immediate 
personal  pain  under  which  we  may  be  writhing — all  urges  to  an  anxious, 
restless  dread  of  the  future.  In  these  circumstances  we  hear  the  gracious 
words  of  Jesus,  who,  by  the  word  of  His  power,  calmed  the  raging  billows 
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of  the  Tiberian  Sea,  saying:  “Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  the  mor¬ 
row;  for  the  morrow  will  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

The  object  evidently  is — not  to  render  us  indifferent  in  relation  to  the 
future — not  to  cause  us  to  relax  our  intelligent  effort,  so  far  as  we  may  have 
any  agency  in  the  case,  to  give  shape  and  character  to  “the  morrow,”  but 
to  break  our  undue  care  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  to  lead  us  to  give  more 
exclusive  attention  to  the  present,  in  order  that  the  future,  growing  out  of 
it,  may  be  of  a  cheerful  and  happy  character.  Perhaps  the  gracious  ob¬ 
ject  of  Christ  would  be  better  expressed  thus:  Cease  from  the  care  of  the 
future,  over  which  you  can  have  no  direct  control,  and  which  is  weaken¬ 
ing  and  unnerving,  in  order  that  you  may  be  the  better  qualified  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  to-day,  that  thus  you  may  be  strong  to  meet  and  bear  what¬ 
ever  burden  each  rising  day  may  bring  for  you. 

There  is  certainly  a  deep  wisdom  in  this,  our  Lord’s  direction.  For 
what  canst  thou,  troubled  one,  do  with  the  morrow?  To-morrow  is  not, 
and  for  thee  it  may  never  be.  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  that  which  is 
not  thine  ?  Beyond  the  immediate  present  we  can  claim  nothing.  The 
past  is  past,  and  the  future  may  never  come.  Our  life  holds  in  the  pre¬ 
sent — in  the  present  moment,  while  we  feel  the  pulse  beating  and  the  lungs 
breathing;  and  the  point  in  which  our  life  holds  with  all  its  actual  expe¬ 
riences,  to  it  should  our  care  be  given.  Why  then  tax  the  brain  with  la¬ 
bored  thought,  and  the  heart  with  distracting  care  in  regard  to  that  which 
is  not,  and  which  for  us  may  never  be  ?  Is  not  this  our  folly  and  sin,  and 
the  great  source  of  our  unhappiness  and  misery? 

In  the  present  we  have  real  duties  and  real  pleasures.  We  have  neither 
duty  nor  pleasure  in  the  future.  What  is  to  be  has  for  us  no  actual  being. 
Our  friends  are  round  us  now;  they  may  not  be  around  us  to-morrow.  To¬ 
day  we  may  pray,  and  read  the  word  of  God,’  and  do  good  to  our  fellow- 
men;  to-morrow  all  these  privileges  may  be  denied  us.  Our  care  should 
be  to  seize  the  present  moment,  which  enshrines  our  actual  life,  with  a 
view  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  while  passing.  The  present  is  enough 
to  absorb  all  our  powers;  and  when  to  the  present  we  seek,  in  our  confused 
anxiety,  to  add  also  the  future,  we  assume  double  duty,  an  amount  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  our  ability,  and  the  result  is,  the  neglect  of  both,  with  per¬ 
sonal  injury.  Just  to  the  extent  in  which  we  would  note  do  the  work  of 
the  future,  to  that  extent  must  we  leave  undone  that  which  lies  in  the  pre¬ 
sent.  He  that  overlooks  the  actual  present  in  a  morbid,  wasting  care  about 
the  future,  is  constantly  losing  his  vital  energies  without  accomplishing 
any  tangible  results,  either  for  himself  or  his  generation.  And  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  future,  upon  which  he  is  lavishing  his  care,  should  actually 
come  to  him,  is  it  probable  that  it  will  find  him  as  he  now  is? — with  the 
ambitions  which  he  now  possesses? — with  the  feelings  which  he  now  ex¬ 
periences? — with  the  capacities  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  future  good  which 
he  now  so  ardently  covets?  Or  is  it  not  rather  probable  that,  when  this 
point  in  the  future  shall  come,  bearing  all  that  he  may  have  conceived  as 
desirable,  he  himself  will  be  radically  changed,  so  much  so  as  to  make  the 
present  good  equally  vain  and  unsatisfactory,  and  open  another  future  just 
as  full  of  anxiety  and  care  ?  Thus  there  are  many  who  are  putting  off’  the 
most  solemn  interests  of  life,  even  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  to  a  future  pe¬ 
riod,  when  their  life  itself  may  be  extinct,  or,  if  spared,  in  such  a  condition 
morally  that  they  may  find  no  pleasure  even  in  the  chief  good — the  good 
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which  gives  the  character  of  Heaven  to  eternity.  Among  all  the  promises 
which  illumine  the  Word  of  God,  there  is  not  one  that  applies  to  the  fu¬ 
ture;  they  all  concentrate  in  the  present — the  point  of  time  which  is  ours, 
in  which  we  live,  and  may  pray  and  act.  Say  not,  therefore,  vain  dreamer, 
there  are  yet  many  days  ahead,  in  which,  neglecting  the  present,  you  may 
repent,  believe,  and  live — in  which  you  may  act  your  part  nobly  for  your¬ 
self  and  your  fellow-men.  Even  to-morrow  may  not  come  to  thee;  and 
should  it  come,  there  will  he  another  future,  in  regard  to  which,  the  pro¬ 
bability  is,  you  would  act  with  the  same  folly.  How  forcible,  in  this  view, 
is  the  language  of  Holy  Writ:  “Now  is  the  accepted  time — now  is  the  day 
of  salvation,”  and  further,  “What  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might.” 

In  the  same  way  &re  our  joys  also  in  the  present.  They  are  borne  in 
the  bosom  of  the  present  moment.  They  are  in  the  actual  scene  which 
confronts  us  upon  time's  restless  panorama.  Before  it  actually  comes  we 
may  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hope,  of  joyous  expectation;  and  after  it  is 
passed,  we  may,  to  some  extent,  retain  the  sweetness  of  its  memory;  but, 
like  the  withered  rose  in  the  hand,  its  life  is  fled,  and  much  of  its  fragrance 
and  beauty  are  lost.  And  the  pleasure,  both  of  hope  and  memory,  is  what 
it  is,  only  in  view  of  the  actuality  of  the  object  upon  which  they  are  fixed; 
and  this  actuality,  for  us,  lies  in  the  present. 

Undue  care  for  to-morrow  destroys  the  enjoyment  of  the  actual  blessings 
of  to-day.  In  this  way  many  go  on,  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year — 
always  seeking,  but  never  finding;  ever  learning,  but  never  coming  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  They  throw  their  life  and  enjoyments  into  the 
future.  Their  hope  is  to  gain  a  good  and  green  old  age,  in  which  they  may 
enjoy  uninterruptedly  what  they  have  neglected  or  sacrificed  in  their  youth 
or  manhood.  But  just  at  the  point  at  which  they  wish  to  turn  from  sac¬ 
rifice  to  enjoyment,  disease  and  death,  as  is  often  the  case,  come  in,  and  in 
a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  a  busy,  sordid,  toiling  life  has  gathered, 
the  brittle  thread  is  cut,  and  then  what  is  all  this  accumulated  store  but  a 
mass  of  folly.  “He  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather 
them.”  In  such  cases,  life  itself  is  a  disappointment.  The  gathering  has 
been  accomplished,  but  the  object  of  the  gathering  is  lost.  The  mansion 
has  been  reared,  amid  much  labor  and  great  cost,  but  he  for  whom  it  was 
reared  is  dead.  And  even  when  God  permits  existence  to  drag  itself  along 
beyond  this  point  of  expectation,  and  allows  it  to  enter  the  imagined  Para¬ 
dise  which  it  has  been  thus  cultivating  for  itself,  do  the  same  capacities  for 
enjoyment  continue  which  were  once  possessed?  Does  the  relish  which 
led  to  the  hoarding  of  goods  continue  to  feast  upon  the  same  things  ?  or 
has  this  not  entirely  changed,  with  the  change  of  youth  to  age,  and  does 
it  not  now  require  objects  of  a  wholly  different  character  ?  Ah !  though 
late  in  life,  many  yet  learn,  amid  hoary  hairs  that  cluster  round  their  brows, 
that  they  have  committed  a  great  mistake.  They  now  learn  from  sad  ex¬ 
perience,  even  amid  all  their  gathered  wealth,  what  they  refused  to  learn 
before,  that  each  age,  as  they  passed  through  them,  had  its  own  capacities 
for  legitimate  enjoyment,  and  that  these  capacities,  though  the  objects  upon 
which  they  then  longed  to  feast,  are  yet  in  existence,  have  now  no  affinity 
with  them.  These  capacities,  being  denied  their  legitimate  enjoyment  at 
the  proper  time,  are  now  only  worked  by  the  objects  which  were  then  de¬ 
nied  them,  with  a  view  to  be  hoarded  for  the  future.  Thus  many,  having 
reached  the  point  of  age,  come  to  enter  the  Eden  which  they  have  culti- 
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vated  at  the  expense  of  early  sacrifices,  only  to  find  that,  so  far  as  their 
present  wants  are  concerned,  it  is  a  desolate  or  dreary  wilderness,  or  that 
its  riches  are  the  lumber  riches  of  the  garret,  for  which  there*  is  no  legiti¬ 
mate  application.  The  youthful  capacities  which  led  to  their  hoarding  are 
now  gone,  and  what  they  see  around  them  are  but  the  piles  of  folly,  in 
cheating  youth  and  manhood  out  of  their  legitimate  enjoyment,  and  whose 
only  mission  now  is  to  deride  their  impotency,  and  cover  with  shame  their 
gray  hairs  which  point  to  the  tomb  and  another  world.  How  often  has 
this  folly  been  repeated !  and  how  slow  is  man  to  catch  up  the  purpose  of 
God,  and  obey  the  law  which  would  secure  to  each  day,  as  it  passes,  its 
own  pleasure,  and  each  period  its  own  happiness!  Enjoy  the  blessings 
which  God  gives  you  to-day,  and  trust  God  that  to-morrow  will  bring  with 
it  its  own  pleasure  and  happiness. 

The  care  of  the  present,  which  runs  over  into  the  future,  involves  gene¬ 
rally  more  of  the  feeling  of  apprehension  or  dread,  than  any  other.  Our 
fears  of  what  the  future  will  be,  are  in  proportion  to  our  desires  of  what  it 
may  be.  Uncertain  to  all,  the  future  becomes  to  many,  often,  overcast  with 
dark  and  sullen  clouds.  Fear,  penetrating  the  imagination,  frequently  gives 
the  aspect  of  terror  to  the  future,  which,  for  the  time  being,  often  utterly 
unnerves  the  timid  and  faint-hearted.  Through  the  medium  of  an  ex¬ 
cited  feeling,  aided  by  present  suffering,  all  kinds  of  trials,  calamities,  and 
distresses,  are  seen  dimly  in  the  dusky  future,  maturing  their  lion  strength, 
and  ready,  when  “the  morrow”  shall  merge  into  “to-day,”  to  leap  forth, 
with  all  their  destructive  ferocity,  to  annoy,  worry,  and  kill.  The  devoted 
father,  looking  first  over  the  interesting  group  of  dependent  loved  ones 
around  him,  turns  then  his  wistful  eye  to  the  future,  whilst  the  deep-drawn 
sigh  which  heaves  his  manly  chest,  tells  the  question  which  his  lips  do  not 
utter — “  0  !  what  dost  thou,  concealed  future,  contain  for  these?  Should 
the  morrow  bear  with  it  the  summons  of  death  to  me,  to  whom  shall  this 
bosom  companion  look  ?  and  whither  shall  these  helpless  children  go  ?” 

This  care,  in  reference  to  the  future,  sometimes  becomes  a  mania — seizes, 
as  by  a  death-grip,  the  whole  moral  being,  and  while  it  holds  its  fatal  spell 
over  the  soul,  the  anxiety  depicted  upon  the  countenance  is  deeply  dis¬ 
tressing — often  a  real  agony. 

Thus  our  care  for  the  future  disqualifies  us  for  the  present,  both  in  the 
form  of  duty  and  enjoyment.  Frequently  you  will,  oh  this  account,  find 
persons  sad  and  comfortless  in  the  midst  of  every  abundance,  which  should 
give  energy  to  their  wills,  and  joy  to  their  hearts,  and  light  to  their  coun¬ 
tenances.  “Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive,  for  things  that  are  not 
to  be  remedied.”  Fears  created  by  the  dread  of  the  future,  hide  all  pre¬ 
sent  comforts,  and  are  the  signs  of  wicked  ingratitude  amid  the  richest 
mercies  of  Heaven.  Approach  them  with  the  inquiry :  “  Why  thus  dreary 
and  dispirited  ?  Why  thus  bound  as  a  slave  unable  to  act  in  present  duty  ? 
Have  you  not  around  you  all  that  is  essential  to  comfort  and  happiness?” 
In  gloomy  accents  they  utter  the  answer :  “Ah !  yes,  as  for  the  present, 
that  is  all  right.  God  has  been  very  kind.  But,  0,  the  future,  the  future ! 
The  dark  and  terrible  future !” 

“7 do  not  starve,  not  yet,  not  yet: 

But  wait  to-morrow  !  Famine  will  be  here. 

In  the  mean  time,  we’ve  still  grim  care — (whose  tooth 
Is  like  the  tiger’s — sharp,)  lest  dreams  should  fall, 

And  shadow*  us  with  swreet  forgetfulness.” 
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Now  see  the  weakness  and  folly,  not  to  say  wickedness,  of  all  this.  Who 
can  know  that  the  imagined  future  will  come  at  all?  And  should  it  come,  - 
who  can  know  that  it  will  come  in  the  character  which  such  fears  thus  as¬ 
sign  to  it?  Who  is  gifted  with  this  dark,  prophetic  gift,  that  will  lead 
him  to  know  certainly  that  the  future  is  connected  with  furies  ?  And  does 
it  not  often  happen  that  the  most  threatening  mornings  end  in  the  most 
cheerful  and  delightful  evenings?  Nay,  does  it  not  often  occur  that  the 
very  objects  in  the  future,  which  our  morbid  imaginations  have  turned 
into  shapes  of  dread  and  terror,  are,  before  they  are  allowed  quite  to  reach 
the  present,  converted  by  the  mysterious  hand  of  Providence,  into  “things 
of  beauty,”  which,  in  their  enjoyment  afterwards,  we  come  to  wish  might 
live  forever  ?  And  even  should  our  worst  fears  become  fully  actualized, 
is  it  not  the  dictate  of  reason  not  to  exhaust  our  strength  beforehand  in 
conflicts  with  imaginary  enemies,  but  to  preserve  it,  by  cultivating  a  calm 
state  of  mind,  and  to  increase  it  by  a  hopeful  buckling  on  of  the  panoply, 
so  that  in  the  actual  birth  of  our  trials  and  calamities,  by  the  passage  of 
“the  morrow”  into  “to-day,”  we  may  be  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  in  every 
way  fully  able  to  grapple  with  them  ?  To  suffer  the  calamity  once  should 
be  enough.  Why,  since  it  is  a  thing  to  be  shunned  altogether,  seek  to 
suffer  it  frequently?  To  die  once  is  terrible  enough;  why,  through  pre¬ 
sent  fear  of  death,  should  we  be  willing  to  die  often  ? 

“  Must  I  consume  my  life — this  little  life — 

In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less? 

It  is  not  worth  so  much  !  It  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  death.”  - 

And  why,  through  any  dread  of  the  future,  which  may  never  come, 
should  we  forego  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  the  present?  Thus  men  choose 
fortunes  in  the  future,  and  neglect  the  actual  riches  of  the  present.  Thus 
men  sometimes  lose  the  very  last  day  of  their  allotted  time  of  grace,  by 
taking  anxious  thought  about  the  future,  that  is  never  to  come  to  them, 
and  neglecting,  in  the  mean  time,  the  salvation  which  is  offered  them  in  the 
present.  They  might  be  happy  every  day,  as  it  passes,  in  actual  duty  and 
enjoyment,  and  in  the  end  find  that  whatever  fears  they  may  have  admitted 
for  the  moment,  were  all  imaginary ;  for  when  the  future  leaps  into  the  pre¬ 
sent,  it  is  never,  as  a  general  thing,  as  dark  and  distressing  as  our  fear  has 
made  it. 

Then  leave  “the morrow”  with  Grod.  It  is  in  His  hands,  not  yours.  It 
will  “take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.”  Our  Father  is  in  the  morrow, 
pervading  it,  illuminating  it,  giving  it  a  rational  character,  enabling  it  to 
take  thought ,  and  though  the  beginning  may  be  in  tears,  the  end  will  be  in 
shouting.  The  womb  of  the  future  is  the  providence  of  Grod,  and  history, 
which  issues  from  it,  is  no  blind  force,  but  a  series  of  divine  human  powers, 
which  bear  in  them  the  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  Grod.  Be¬ 
lieve  the  declaration,  “As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.”  Let  your 
faith  be  strong  in  Him  who  has  said:  “Lo,  I  [am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world,”  and  who  Himself  is  the  “same,  yesterday,  to¬ 
day,  and  forever.” 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take, 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 
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LEVI  AND  THE  CHANDLER. 


In  a  pleasant  little  village  in  Prussia,  one  evening,  a  number  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers  -were  seated  for  refreshment  in  an  inn.  They  told  one  another  many 
a  tale,  and  laughed  and  jested  for  their  amusement,  until,  by  and  by,  a  tra¬ 
veller,  a  Jew,  with  a  long  beard,  entered  the  room  where  they  sat.  He 
bowed  and  greeted  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  then,  with  quiet  mo¬ 
desty,  took  his  place  at  a  table. 

Instead  of  enjoying  refreshment  after  his  long  and  weary  journey  on  the 
road  he  had  left  behind,  he  was  soon  made  the  object  of  rude  insult  and 
vexation.  A  young  man  of  the  village,  a  chandler  by  trade,  a  bold,  pre¬ 
suming  person,  began  to  sing  a  song  which  brought  the  blush  of  shame 
upon  the  cheeks  of  the  J ew,  and  drew  forth  noisy  laughter  from  the  group 
of  godless  villagers. 

After  this,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  coarse  wit,  he  made  as  if  he 
were  about  to  light  a  match  and  apply  it  slyly  to  the  beard  of  the  Jew  and 
set  it  on  fire.  But  the  stranger  they  had  mocked,  feeling  it  a  grief  to  stay 
longer  among  these  godless  men  of  Christian  name,  quickly  left  the  room, 
and  went  and  hid  himself  in  the  stable,  near  his  trusty  horse,  until  the 
villagers  had  left  the  inn.  when  he  betook  himself  to  rest. 

About  midnight,  while  all  the  hamlet  lay  wrapped  in  deep  sleep,  and  a 
thousand  stars  shone  down  upon  the  drowsy  earth,  pierced  the  dark  val¬ 
leys,  and  gleamed  upon  the  crests  of  hills,  the  dread  alarm  of  the  fire-bell 
sounded  on  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

All  rose,  terrified,  from  their  sweet  sleep.  The  news  soon  spread  that 
the  roof  of  the  chandler’s  house  was  crackling  in  the  raging  flames.  The 
neighbors,  the  people  of  the  village,  were  speedily  gathered  at  his  door. 
They  hastened,  bringing  buckets  and  leathern  hose,  and  the  strong  fire- 
engine  came  dashing  to  the  house,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  men.  But 
the  wind  howled  wildly,  and  the  fierce  flames  rose  and  spread. 

Above  the  confusion  and  the  shouts  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  chand¬ 
ler’s  wife,  wailing  as  if  in  the  anguish  of  despair.  Her  only  child,  a  babe, 
was  sleeping  in  a  little  upper  room  of  the  house,  and  already  the  stair  was 
burnt  away.  How  could  the  darling  girl  be  saved  ?  AYho  should  venture 
there  above,  and  rescue  her  from  the  flames  ?  Oh !  how  yearned  that 

wretched  mother’s  heart,  and  loudly  prayed,  with  streams  of  tears,  for 
! 

“  Leave  all  things  else — let  goods  and  chattels  perish  in  the  greedy 
flames!”  she  cried,  “but  save,  oh!  save  my  only  child !” 

Still  no  man  stood  forth  from  the  crowd.  All  hushed  their  noise,  and 
looked  up  now  with  fear  upon  the  house,  round  which  the  flames  played  as 
in  a  fiend-like  frolic. 

Suddenly  a  stranger  sprang  into  the  building,  but  rushed  as  quickly  back 
beneath  a  shower  of  sparks  and  cinders,  and  lialf-suffbcated  by  the  steam. 
Then  he  glanced  up  at  the  house  from  without,  bethought  himself  for  a 
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moment,  and  presently  was  seen  clambering  fast  up  along  the  posts  and 
trellis  tliat  supported  a  vine. 

He  reached  the  window,  shattered  it  and  tore  out  the  sash  with  his  pow¬ 
erful  arm,  and  the  next  instant  had  mounted  up  and  passed  through  it  into 
the  room.  All  eyes  were  turned  upward  to  the  window.  The  crowd,  still 
with  a  death-like  anguish  of  expectation,  watched  for  his  appearance. 

Meanwhile,  the  unknown,  kind-hearted  man  took  up  the  child  that  lay 
there  softly  sleeping,  bound  it  fast  with  the  cradle-clothes  around  upon  his 
back,  then  hastened  out  of  the  chamber,  already  full  of  smoke,  and  climb¬ 
ing  cautiously  down  the  swaying,  tottering  espalier,  laid  the  unharmed  baby 
in  its  mother’s  arms,  and  vanished. 

Nevertheless,  the  unhappy  villager’s  house  soon  sank  in  the  flames,  and 
nothing  was  left  of  it  but  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  ashes.  His  grief  was 
great,  indeed,  and  bitter  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  saw  all  his 
goods  and  furniture  destroyed. 

At  day-break,  the  inn-keeper  came,  with  a  pleasant  face,  to  the  now 
poor,  burnt-out  chandler,  drew  a  purse  from  his  pocket,  and  said:  “The 
stranger  who  saved  your  child  last  night  has  also  sent  you  this  purse  full 
of  money.  It  was  all  he  had  with  him.  And,  do  you  know,  it  was  Levi, 
the  J ew,  whom  you  so  cruelly  mocked  at  the  inn  !  Early  this  morning  he 
rode  away  to  his  distant  home — but  he  forgave  you  all,  and  intrusted  to  me 
this  money  to  be  placed  in  your  hands.” 

The  poor  chandler  shook  with  emotion  as  he  cried  out:  “My  punish¬ 
ment  followed  swiftly  upon  the  steps  of  my  wickedness  !  Oh !  if  I  cannot 
now  go  to  Levi,  and  own  my  shame,  my  sorrow  and  my  thankfulness,  I 
will  at  least  do  it  in  the  depths  of  my  heart,  and,  by  the  help  of  God,  will 
henceforth  strive  to  live  a  better  life.” 

You  and  I,  dear  young  reader,  may  both  learn  from  the  story  of  Levi 
and  the  Prussian  Chandler  how  wicked  it  is  to  mock  either  a  Jew  or  any 
other  fellow  of  our  kind,  even  by  what  seems  a  little  joke.  Let  us  rather 
pity  kindly  the  outcast  people  of  Israel,  whom  God,  according  to  his  word 
of  prophecy,  has  driven  forth  to  be  exiles  from  their  land  and  wanderers 
through  the  world.  True  Christians  should  never  taunt  them,  but  always 
pray  for  them. —  Christliche  Kinder  zeitun g. 


A  MOTHER’S  HAND. 


In  one  of  the  fierce  engagements  with  the  rebels  near  Mechanicsville,  in 
May  last,  a  young  lieutenant  of  a  Rhode  Island  battery  had  his  right  foot 
so  shattered  by  a  fragment  of  shell,  that,  on  reaching  Washington,  after 
one  of  those  horrible  ambulance  rides,  and  a  journey  of  a  week’s  duration, 
he  was  obliged  to  undergo  amputation  of  the  leg.  He  telegraphed  home, 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  that  all  was  going  on  well,  and  with  a  soldier’s 
fortitude  composed  himself  to  bear  his  sufferings  alone.  Unknown  to  him, 
however,  his  mother,  who  had  become  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her  son, 
had  come  to  Washington.  She  reached  the  city  at  midnight,  and  the 
nurses  would  have  kept  her  from  him  until  morning.  One  sat  by  his  side, 
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fanning  him  as  he  slept,  her  hand  on  the  feeble,  fluctuating  pulsations 
which  foreboded  sad  results.  But  what  woman’s  heart  could  resist  the 
pleadings  of  a  mother  then?  In  the  darkness  she  was  finally  allowed  to 
glide  in  and  take  the  place  at  his  side.  She  touched  his  pulse  as  the  nurse 
had  done.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken;  but  her  sleeping  boy  opened  his 
eyes,  and  said:  ‘‘That  feels  like  my  mother’s  hand!  Who  is  this  beside 
me?  It  is  my  mother;  turn  up  the  gas,  and  let  me  see  mother!”  The  two 
faces  met  in  one  long,  joyful,  sobbing  embrace,  and  the  fondness  pent  up 
in  each  heart,  sobbed  and  panted  and  wept  forth  its  expression.  The  gal¬ 
lant  fellow,  just  twenty-one,  his  leg  amputated  on  the  last  day  of  his  three 
years’  service,  underwent’  operation  after  operation,  and  at  last,  when  death 
drew  nigh,  and  he  was  told  by  tearful  friends  that  it  only  remained  to  make 
him  comfortable,  said  “he  had  looked  death  in  the  face  too  many  times  to 
be  afraid  now,”  and  died  as  gallantly  as  though  falling  under  the  enemy’s 
fire  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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NONNA,  MOTHER  OF  GREGORY  NAZIANZEN. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ULLMAN. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


Christianity  is  intended  for  the  human  race,  and  offers  itself  as  the 
source  of  health  and  life  to  all  mankind.  In  this  particular  it  remains  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  for  all,  and  at  all  times.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  wealth  of  its  nature,  it  enters  into  special  relations  with  differ¬ 
ent  periods,  people,  races,  and  persons,  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar 
nature  and  pressing  needs.  The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  is  to  us  a 
living  example  of  this :  he  has  but  one  Gospel  for  all,  that  of  Christ  the 
crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks,  foolish¬ 
ness, — but,  notwithstanding  this,  in  his  evangelical  love  and  wisdom,  he 
became  a  Jew  to  the  J ews,  and  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks. 

A  very  peculiar  relation,  as  beautiful  and  tender  as  it  is  deeply-absorb¬ 
ing — exists  between  Christianity  and  the  female  sex.  This  relation  is  of 
great  importance  to  each — to  the  female  sex  as  well  as  to  Christianity.  If 
we  dared  to  speak,  in  this  connection,  of  profit,  we  would  be  obliged  to 
say  that,  not  only  has  Christianity  secured  the  greatest  advantages  to  wo¬ 
man,  but  that  she  has  also  done  service  for  Christianity. 

If  Christianity  has  proved  itself,  in  general,  a  divine  power,  embracing 
the  world,  it  has  also,  as  such,  been  specially  active  for  the  welfare  and  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  female  sex.  Christianity  first  brought  out  in  the  world  the  full 
value  of  every  immortal  soul  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and 
along  with  this,  without  destroying  the  natural  relation  of  subordination,  it 
placed  the  wife  in  imperishable  dignity  by  the  side  of  man,  bound  to  him 
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in  pure,  consecrate,  divine  love.  Christianity  first  established  the  family 
in  the  strictest  sense,  as  the  miniature  house  and  temple  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  first  power  of  all  higher  life,  of  all  piety  and  morality,  in  whose  sphere 
all  belonging  to  it  should  be  prepared  for  every  thing  good,  great,  and 
beautiful,  in  the  greater  associations  of  life,  and  gave  to  woman,  especially 
to  the  mother,  the  glorious  destiny  of  being  the  guardian  of  this  holy  fire, 
the  living  and  quickening  soul  of  this  circle.  Finally,  Christianity  has 
first  shown  woman,  outside  of  the  family,  a  sphere  of  labor  pleasing  to  God, 
the  great,  immeasurable  field  of  labor,  of  sympathetic  love,  and  has  assured 
therein,  not  only  the  most  beautiful  internal  satisfaction,  but  has  also  im¬ 
printed  the  royal  seal  of  its  own  grace  and  beauty  upon  her  brow.  In  a 
word,  Christianity  has  first  made  the  wife  in  her  truly  ineffaceable  majesty, 
in  the  majesty  of  faith  and  modesty,  in  that  dignity  which  springs  from  the 
joyfulness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  from  the  peaceful  working  spirit  of  compas¬ 
sionate  and  serving  love,  the  companion  of  man,  in  like  manner  destined 
to  high  and  eternal  purposes,  and  the  soul  of  the  family,  which  must  be  a 
temple  of  God  in  itself,  and  a  foundation-stone  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
God. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  in  its  temporal  manifestation,  has  much 
to  thank  woman  for,  from  the  time  of  those  Scriptural  women,  who  sur¬ 
rounded  our  Lord  in  faith  and  love,  down  to  that  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  who, 
in  its  spirit,  visited  those  in  prison,  and  brought  help  to  them  in  trouble. 
Those  things  which  made  Christianity  honored  among  its  enemies  in  early 
days,  and  secured  much  of  its  success ; — the  cultivation  of  a  brotherly  love 
unknown  before,  self-sacrificing  care  for  the  poor,  sick,  and  unhappy,  of 
every  description,  hospitality  towards  the  living,  and  sympathy  even  for 
the  dead, — these  were  chiefly  practised  by  woman ;  and  whatever  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  family  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  at  any  time,  and,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  prepared,  in  this  way,  its  true  domestic  place,  laid  the  best  living 
foundation  for  the  church  and  the  whole  human  race,  that  is  also  to  be  at¬ 
tributed,  in  great  part,  to  woman.  Christianity,  through  woman,  has  been 
mostly  glorified,  as  in  her  gentleness  and  heartiness,  her  peaceful,  devout 
mind,  her  power  of  endurance,  and  her  self-sacrificing  love;  through  Aer, 
men  are  frequently  won  to  the  Lord,  and  children  are  trained  in  His  fear 
and  admonition, — through  her  the  first  seeds  of  piety,  not  afterwards  to  be 
destroyed,  have  been  planted  in  the  souls  of  sons,  who  have  entered  the 
Christian  community  as  far-shining  and  efficiently-working  church-teachers, 
or  as  living  guides. 

The  last  point  is  of  very  special  importance,  and  we  have  an  illustration 
of  this  kind  before  us  in  one  very  distinguished  person.  Among  the  women 
of  Christian  antiquity,  who,  although  remaining  modestly  in  the  domestic 
circle,  yet  exercised,  through  their  sons,  an  influence  on  the  whole  Church, 
three  recommend  themselves  especially  to  a  blessed  remembrance  in  Chris¬ 
tendom:  Anthusa ,  the  mother  of  John  Chrysostom,  Monica ,  the  mother 
of  Augustine,  and  she,  to  whom  we  dedicate  these  pages,  Nonna ,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  name  of  the  mother  has  become  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Church,  through  this  son  Gregory — one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  Greek  Church  Doctors  in  the  fourth  century,  honored, 
on  account  of  his  zealous  and  successful  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  with  the  surname  of  Theologos — the  theologian.  But 
it  is  not  solely  on  account  of  the  light'  which  is  reflected  from  the  son  on 
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the  mother,  that  we  present  her  picture  here :  it  is  done  on  her  own  ac¬ 
count.  because  she  makes  us  understand,  as  few  others,  the  beautiful  rela¬ 
tion  between  Christianity  and  the  female  sex, — because  she,  herself,  through 
Christianity,  born  again  and  quickened  into  new  life,  was  the  renovating 
and  enlivening  central  point  of  a  Christian  family ,  to  whose  members  she 
communicated  her  own  spirit  through  her  gentle  influence,  and  in  whose 
bosom  alone  her  son  Gregory  could  have  become  what  he  was. 

The  country  in  which  this  family  dwelt — at  first  probably  at  a  country 
house,  Arianzes,  and  afterwards  in  the  little  town,  Nazianzus — was  then 
called  Cappadocia,  belonging  to  the  inner  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  immense  Roman  Empire.  The  Cappadocians  were 
considered  brave,  but,  at  the  same  time,  faithless,  malicious,  and  wild, — 
and  had  become  a  by-word.  Nevertheless,  in  a  savage  race,  the  Divine 
Spirit  may  often  awaken  instruments  so  much  the  more  powerful,  and, 
amid  corrupt  surroundings,  the  Christian  life  may  be  formed  so  much  the 
more  pure,  firm,  and  strong.  At  that  time,  although  Christianity  had 
been  extended  through  many  lands,  it  had  not  pervaded  them  thoroughly. 
There  was  stilt  a  struggle  with  Paganism,  and  a  strong  opposition  to  every 
thins  that  was  Pagan.  All  this  is  seen  mirrored  forth  in  the  life  of  Non- 
na;  and  if  her  Christian  piety,  along  with  its  fervor  and  sincerity,  on  the 
other  hand,  also  exhibited  somewhat  strange,  and,  indeed,  unchristian  pe¬ 
culiarities, — a  sharp,  exclusive,  and  legal  tone,  we  must  not  attribute  this 
to  narrow-mindedness;  we  shall  find  that  it  was  very  natural  and  necessary 
amid  the  corrupt  surroundings  iu  this  transition  period  of  the  Church, 
from  the  period  of  struggle  and  the  age  of  heathendom,  to  the  time  of 
peace  and  authority.  We  can  here  chiefly  show  the  Christian  purity  and 
beauty  of  her  character. 

Nonna  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  that  had  been  Chris¬ 
tian  for  a  long  time,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  Christian  with  great  care. 
On  the  contrary,  her  husband ,  also  named  Gregory,  belonged  to  the  non- 
Christian  religious  party,  whose  members  bore  the  name  of  “  worshippers 
of  the  supreme/’ — “  Hypsistists,”  because  their  religion  rested  on  a  sim¬ 
ple  belief  in  a  Supreme,  Almighty  God,  and  they  seemed  to  have  fused 
together  the  traditionary  elements  of  different  forms  of  religion,  especially 
the  Jewish  and  Persian.  It  was  the  ardent  desire  of  the  zealous,  Chris¬ 
tian  Nonna,  that  her  husband  should  be  won  over  to  Christianity.  Along 
with  constant  prayers  to  God,  she  urged  him,  by  entreaties  and  admonitions ; 
above  all,  she  sought  to  recommend  her  faith  to  him  by  active  piety  and 
loving  resignation.  The  latter  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  effective.  We 
cannot  doubt  it,  if  we  picture  the  existence  of  Nonna  in  the  words  of  her 
son:  “She  was  a  house -wife  after  Solomon’s  idea;  subject  in  all  things 
to  her  husband  after  the  laws  of  marriage,  she  was  not  ashamed  to  be  his 
teacher  and  guide  to  true  piety.  She  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  uniting 
a  high  cultivation,  especially  in  divine  things  and  strict  practice  of  de¬ 
votion,  with  punctilious  care  for  family  duties.  When  she  was  busied 
about  the  house,  she  seemed  to  know  nothing  about  the  practices  of  piety; 
when  she  was  employed  about  God  and  Ilis  worship,  all  secular  business 
seemed  foreign  to  her ;  thus  she  was  in  each  wholly  and  exclusively  occu¬ 
pied.  Her  experience  had  created  unbounded  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  faithful  prayer.  Hence,  she  was  very  diligent  in  prayer,  and  conquered 
through  prayer  even  the  deepest  sensations  of  grief  at  her  own  sufferings. 
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and  those  of  others.  In  this  way  she  acquired  such  command  over  her 
own  soul,  that  in  any  sorrow  that  visited  her,  she  never  uttered  a  sound 
of  complaint  before  she  thanked  God  for  it.  She  did  not  consider  it  as 
proper  to  shed  tears,  or  put  on  garments  of  mourning  on  days  of  Christian 
festival  joy,  so  completely  was  she  impressed  with  the  thought  that — a  soul 
loving  God  must  subordinate  everything  that  is  human  to  the  divine.* 
Active  service  of  God,  such  as  assistance  to  widows  and  orphans,  visits  to 
the  poor  and  sick,  was  more  important  to  her  than  the  exercises  of  devotion. 
Her  liberality  was  so  unbounded,  degenerating  almost  into  a  fault,  that  she 
was  accustomed — these  are  her  son’s  words — to  say :  “  She  would,  if  it  could 
be  done,  sell  herself  and  her  children  for  money  to  give  to  the  poor.”  A 
daily  example  of  this  kind  could  not  but  have  its  influence  on  the  earnest, 
susceptible  mind  of  the  husband.  He  was  at  length  overcome  by  the 
Christian  spirit  of  his  wife,  and  a  dream  either  confirmed  his  determina¬ 
tion,  or  made  his  way  clear  before  him.  He  could  sing,  as  the  Psalmist, 
(cxxii.  1,)  “I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord.”  Gregory  was  baptized  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  who 
were  just  at  that  time  (325)  on  their  road  to  the  first  great  Church  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Nicsea.  He  did  not  remain  among  the  laity,  but  was  ordained 
priest,  and  soon  afterwards  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Nazianzus,  which  had 
been  neglected  for  some  time.  He  performed  the  functions  of  this  office 
with  energy  and  gentleness  for  forty  ^five  years,  until  he  had  nearly  attained 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  “  He  was” — to  quote  the  testimony  of  his  son 
respecting  him — “a  man  of  fiery  spirit  and  peaceful  countenance;  his  life 
was  full  of  grandeur,  his  spirit  of  humility,  his  conduct  was  fair  and  just, 
pious,  without  hypocrisy;  his  dress  simple,  his  manners  gentle  and  obliging; 
he  gave  freely,  but  committed  the  pleasure  of  distributing  to  his  wife.” 


■ -  ■■  - -  — 

THE  GRAVE-YARD  AT  TWILIGHT. 


Hurrying  to  our  home,  not  long  since,  after  a  day  of  many  pastoral  du¬ 
ties,  we  passed  through  the  grave-yard,  absorbed  in  thought,  and  hardly 
noticing  that  we  were  in  a  burial-place  of  the  dead,  until  we  found  our¬ 
self  among  the  new-made  graves.  Then,  on  a  sudden,  we  became  con¬ 
scious  of  our  environs.  It  was  a  cloudless  autumnal** evening;  twilight 
was  deepening  into  night;  and  the  moon  had  just  begun  to  walk  in  bright¬ 
ness.  •  All  around  us,  lying  on  their  lowly  mounds,  were  white  tomb-stones. 
They  seemed  to  be  luminous.  It  was  not  the  lustre  of  marble  radiant 
with  sun-beams;  but  a  pale  gleam,  glowing  and  yet  cold. 

A  strange  thrill  came  over  us.  We  had  often  been  on  the  same  ground 
and  wandered  among  the  same  graves ;  but  never  did  we  so  deeply  real¬ 
ize  the  solemnity,  the  mystery,  the  sacredness,  of  the  courts  where  men 
bury  their  fellow-men. 

Every  slab  that  glimmered  at  our  feet,  told  us  of  death;  and  in  its  faint, 
but  startling  light  we  saw  the  nothingness  of  earthly  things. 

Beneath  every  mound  was  entombed  the  dust  of  a  mortal  frame,  once 
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fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  the  tabernacle  of  an  immortal  spirit,  ex¬ 
isting,  that  evening,  somewhere,  either  with  God,  or  cast  out  from  His 
presence.  Of  many  hundreds  this  dust  was  commingling  with  its  native 
dust.  The  generations  of  a  century,  and  nearly  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
were  represented  here.  The  early  settlers  who  built  their  cabin  in  tho 
wilderness;  the  Founder  of  Bethlehem;  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Church, 
and  many  Bishops  after  him;  ministers  and  people  from  different  parts  of 
the  world;  missionaries  among  the  Indians  and  their  converts;  parents  and 
children;  young  men  and  young  maidens;  loved  ones  after  whose  coffins 
we  had  walked  to  this  ground — each  here  had  “the  house  appointed  for 
all  living.”  A  dark  house,  a  house  closed  and  sealed  with  that  stone 
which  is  the  sign  of  a  grave;  and  yet  one  hereafter  to  be  illumined  with 
the  brightness  of  the  resurrection-morn,  one  that  will  open  wide  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  of  life  and  death.  Then  will  the  dust  of  all  these  hun¬ 
dreds,  in  so  far  as  they  died  in  the  faith,  put  on  incorruption,  and  rise  as 
spiritual  bodies  in  glory;  and  as  they  did  bear  the  image  of  the  earthy,  so 
shall  they  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 

What  a  profound  and  yet  exalted  mystery!  To  feel  its  greatness,  let  a 
man  stand,  as  we  stood,  in  the  cold  twilight,  amidst  the  tombs,  and  look 
upon  the  pallid  faces  of  their  stones,  and  hear  the  autumnal  wind  moaning 
while  it  shakes  the  last  leaves  from  the  overhanging  branches,  and  makes 
them  fall  with  ghost-like  noiselessness  upon  those  gleaming  slabs.  In  such 
an  hour,  to  the  natural  mind,  there  is  something  more  than  ordinarily  dis¬ 
mal  about  a  grave;  it  sends  the  man  who  has  no  hope  in  Christ,  shudderr 
ing  to  the  habitations  where  there  is  life.  But  faith  lingers  amidst  the 
mounds  that  cover  the  dust  of  mortality,  believing  that  death  will  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  victory,  blessing  God  for  this  mystery,  and  full  of  assurance 
that  it  will  come  to  pass. 

Thus,  even  at  autumn’s  twilight,  when  the  grave-yard  is  bleak,  and  its 
trees  are  bare,  and  its  grove  is  no  longer  melodious  with  the  voice  of  the 
singing-bird,  it  remains  a  sacred  ground — an  acre  of  God,  germinating 
with  the  seed  of  immortality. 

God’s  Acre!  yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those,  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

The  seed  that  they  have  garnered  in  their  hearts, 

Their  bread  of  life  ;  alas!  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast, 

In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  Archangel’s  blast 
Shall  -winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

With  thy  rude  ploughshare,  Death,  turn  up  the  sod, 

And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow ; 

This  is  the  field  and  acre  of  our  God, 

This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow ! 
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[Prologue  Yf  ritten  for  the  Fourth  Annual  E-xhibition  of  the  Goethean  Literary  Society, 

February  22d,  1845.] 


BY  PROF.  W.  M.  KEYIN'. 


I’m  fond  of  Yule,  and  all  old  holy  days. 

So  from  our  calendar  it  makes  me  sad, 

That  many  names,  once  on  whose  festivals 
Young  hearts  leapt  up,  and  old  grew  young  again, 

Are  stricken  out ;  or  if  some  still  are  held 
On  the  dull  columns  of  our  almanacs, 

They  wake  no  joys,  but  hang  soulless  and  mute, 

And  lonely  as  the  harp  in  Tara’s  halls. 

Gray  Halloween,  by  superstition’s  wand 
Touched,  it  is  true,  but  fraught  with  wild  romance — 

In  Scotland  long  revered,  where  by  its  charm 
Young  country  folks  to  the  broad  hearth  are  drawn, 
Through  mirth  and  fancy  more  than  from  belief, 

To  mark  their  blazing  nuts,  and  fondly  try, 

By  various  arts,  their  wished-for  marriage  fates— 

That  witching,  blissful,  haunted,  fearful  night, 

In  this,  our  unimaginative  land, 

Has  fallen  from  its  sphere,  to  be  disgraced 
By  the  mad  pranks  of  those  rude,  robbing  boys, 

Who,  for  the  mirth  at  home  they  cannot  catch, 

Bun,  howling,  through  the  streets — thwacking  our  doors 
With  cabbage-heads ! 

Holly-wreathed  Christmas,  too, 

Once  warmly  welcomed  in  the  older  world, 

When  good  St.  Nicholas,  the  night  before, 

Filled  all  the  stockings ;  when  the  morn  was  waked 
By  carols  sung  outside  the  chamber  doors, 

With  titterings  interspersed,  and  pattering  feet 
Ketreating ;  when  in  merry  halls  the  board, 

Massive  and  long,  was  pressed  with  richest  fare, 

And  Hospitality,  with  his  round  face, 

Stood  at  the  head,  with  carver  huge  in  hand, 

And  monstrous  ladle  deep,  like  lusty  Sun, 

Dispensing  warmth  and  gladness  with  his  doles; 

When  want  was  banished,  selfish  Trade  likewise, 

For  Bounty  ruled  the  hours;  when  church-bells  rang, 
And  to  the  sacred  courts  all  people  thronged, 

And  prayers  were  said,  and  holy  rites  were  done, 

And  anthems  chanted  ’mid  the  organ’s  notes  ; — 
Christmas  with  us  is  dead.  Urchins  new-breeched, 

;Tis  true,  may  toddle  forth  and  ply  for  gifts 
All  grudgingly  bestowed;  and  youths,  likewise, 
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Full-fledged,  may  keep  it  for  their  sports;  hut  man, 
Low-thoughted  man,  his  soul  intent  on  gain, 

Cftn  find  no  heart  of  gratitude  and  love 
To  grace  the  day  that  hailed  his  Saviour  born. 

Not  that  I  would  call  up  to  saucy  life 
The  worn-out  mummeries  of  an  elder  world, 

When,  ’neatli  the  load  of  pomp  and  pageantry, 
Religion’s  flame  was  almost  smothered  out, 

And  mirth  ran  riot  into  wild  excess. 

But  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  our  ancestors, 

In  thinning  from  humanity’s  fair  tree 
Its  overgrowth,  cropt  it  too  close,  and  left 
No  boughs  to  hang  its  leaves  and  blossoms  on. 

Would  that  our  fathers,  when  they  crossed  the  main, 
(If  good  St.  Nicholas  could  not  be  spared,) 

Had  brought  some  elves  or  fairies  in  their  ships — 

Or  that  some  small,  brown-featured  Manitous, 

Though  left  by  all  their  painted  worshippers, 

Had  kindly  staid  with  us.  They  might  have  stirred 
Our  fancies  up,  and  drawn  our  sympathies 
Out  to  the  streams  and  woods  ;  or  by  their  works 
Of  household  thrift,  done  in  our  halls  at  night. 

They  might  have  warmed  our  hearts  to  charity.  • 

Tell  me  not  now  of  our  Convention  davs, 

When  flags  are  flaunting,  and  through  crowded  streets 
Move  long  processions ;  or,  with  victory  won, 

Of  barbacues  and  tar-barrels  on  fire. 

They  want  true  feeling ;  for,  though  faces  smile, 

Like  on  those  masks  outre,  some  critics  think 
Our  players  wore,  ’tis  only  on  one  side ; 

The  other  bears  a  scowl,  an  angry  scowl, 

And  mouth  of  scorn  to  their  opponents  turned. 

Give  me  the  dav  in  whose  horizon  girt 
All  Christendom  may  joy.  Or  wish  you  still, 

With  clever,  patriot  love,  that  it  be  stirred, — 

Let  it,  by  strife  unmarred,  embrace  our  land, 

And  bathe  all  parties  in  its  genial  light. 

Yet  in  our  calendar  two  such  are  held. 

One  smiles  effulgent  on  rich,  bending  fields, 

Whitened  for  harvest,  and  full-mantled  trees — 

Our  Freedom’s  birth-day.  On  chill  winter’s  breast, 
Sidelong  the  other  gleams,  with  muffled  rays — 

His  natal-day,  whose  arm  that  Freedom  saved. 

Of  these,  the  first,  our  white-badged  rivals*  here — 
Rivals,  ’tis  true,  but  not,  like  partisans, 

Striving  to  thrust  their  compeers  from  the  course. 

And  snatch  from  them  the  prize ;  but  with  us  knit, 
Pressing  together  towards  one  good — 

Have  chosen  for  their  course,  yearly  to  cast 
Their  kindred  wreaths  of  eloquence  and  taste 
Amid  its  bowers.  While  we,  like  evergreens, 

Thus,  on  its  lighted  eve,  stand  forth  to  deck 
The  Patriot’s  day.  And  sure  it  glads  us  now 
To  see,  with  cares  all  doff’d,  and  swept  with  smiles, 
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This  bright  assemblage,  met  to  swell  our  joy. 

Others  may  waste  this  night  in  ball  or  route, 

But  yet,  methinks,  could  Washington  return, 

He  would  not  join  their  throng,  but  rather  come 
(Ilis  heart  still  throbbing  for  his  country's  good) 

To  scenes  like  ours.  Wear  then,  this  night,  his  smile  ; 
Indulgent  towards  all  effort  rightly  aimed, 

Though  ever  falling  short.  We  ask  no  more. 


ZUM  EMFFANGE  DES  DR.  SCHAFF  IM  MARSHALL  COL¬ 
LEGIUM. 


[By  way  of  locating  for  preservation  a  floating  relic  of  the  early  history  of 
Marshall  College,  we  give  place  to  the  following  German  lyric.  It  was  written 
by  Dr.  Abraham  Arnold,  a  Student  of  Medicine  in  Mercersburg,  and  sung  at 
the  Serenade  given  to  Dr.  Schaff  by  the  Students  at  the  house  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Nevin,  on  the  evening  of  his  reception  at  Mercersburg,  August,  1844.  The 
copy  we  give  has  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Steiner,  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  who 
says,  “it  is  copied  literatim  from  a  copy  made  at  the  time." — Ed.  Guardian.] 

1. 

Willkommen !  sei  willkommen, 

Gib  uns  den  Druck  der  Hand, 

Wir  heissen  Dich  willkommen, 

Im  neuen  Vaterland. 

2. 

Sieh  jeder  Busen  wallet, 

Sieh  jedes  Auge  fliest, 

Und  jede  Stimme  hallet, 

Sei  herzlich  uns  gegrusst. 

3. 

Wir  freuen  uns  der  Gute, 

Die  Dich  zu  uns  gesandt, 

Und  jedes  Dankgemuthe, 

Sei  Gott  nun  zugewandt. 

4. 

Wir  singen  seiner  Ehre, 

Und  loben  seine  Macht, 

Die  im  Gestiirm  der  Meere 
Sieh  Deiner  hat  gedacht. 

5. 

Wie  lieblicli  ist’s  im  Lande, 

Wo  Freiheit’s-Fahne  weht, 

Hier  schmertz  kein  Sklavenbande, 

Und  kein  Tyrann  besteht. 

6. 

Find  hier  die  Heimath  wieder, 

Wie  an  der  Elbe-Strand, 

Find  viele  treue  Bruder, 

Wie  in  dem  deutschen  Land. 
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BY  XIIE  EDITOR. 


Demas,  a  convert,  fellow- worker,  and  companion  of  Paul,  it  would  seem, 
was  a  native'of  Thcssalonica.  He  was,  no  doubt,  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Christian  faith  through  Paul,  in  one  of  his  missionary  journeys. 

Pie  seems  at  first  to  have  been  very  zealous  for  Christianity.  lie  fol¬ 
lowed  Paul  in  his  journeys — went  with  him  to  Home,  and  was  a  co-worker 
there  with  him  in  the  gospel. 

lie  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  prominence.  This  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  greetings,  as  we  find  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  also  to  Philemon. 

His  name  is  twice  associated  with  Luke,  “the  beloved  physician/’ — 
who  was  a  man  of  education — wrote  the  Gospel  that  goes  by  his  name,  arid 
also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — and  was  an  eminent  apostle  and  saint. 

He  at  first,  and  for  the  space  of  two  years,  manifested  much  zeal  in  tfie 
cause  of  Christianity.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  his  personal  attach¬ 
ment  to  Paul,  but  also  from  the  interest  he  takes  in  all  the  prominent  saints 
in  the  different  churches.  Twice  he  sends  them  “greetings”  in  Paul’s 
letters.  This  shows  that  he  knew  them,  and  was  attached  to  them. 

Paul  himself  had  most  implicitly  relied  upon  him.  For  he  felt  his  loss 
deeply  when  Demas  forsook  him.  Hence,  he  urges  Timothy  to  come  to 
Home  to  his  assistance,  because  he,  now  that  Demas  had  turned  away, 
needed  his  help.  “Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me,  for  Demas 
hath  forsaken  me.” 

If  we  look  for  the  ruling  weakness  in  the  character  of  Demas,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  instability  and  indecision.  Pie  is  one  of  those  who  identified 
himself  with  Christianity  without  fully  counting  the  cost.  He  had  not 
taken  an  adequate  view  of  the  difficulties,  trials,  and  sufferings  which  it 
involved.  His  name,  Demas,  signifies  “  popular,”  and  perhaps  he  may  have 
had  a  greater  fondness  for  popularity  than  his  attachment  to  the  Christian 
cause,  at  that  time,  was  calculated  to  gratify. 

Pie  had  also  failed  to  have  the  gracious  power  of  the  new  life  lodged  in 
his  heart  sufficiently  deep  to  abide  the  storms  of  temptation.  The  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  faith,  or,  at  least,  of  his  love  and  zeal,  gave  way.  He  had 
“built  his  house  upon  the  sand.”  The  seed  “  had  no  depth  of  earth." — 
Plence,  after  having  endured  for  about  two  years,  in  an  hour  of  fierce  trial 
he  failed,  and  came  to  the  fearful  purpose  of  turning  back.  “Demas  hath 
forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world.” 

The  expression  “hath  forsaken  me,”  is  very  strong  in  the  original.  It 
implies  that  he  left  abruptly ,  and  with  feelings  of  strong  aversion  towards 
Paul  and  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Worldliness  had,  no  doubt,  for  a  long  time  been  at  work  in  his  heart, 
vol.  xv. — 22 
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gradually  eating  out  what  vitality  his  heart  possessed.  At  first  he  would 
hide  his  inward  want  of  interest  in  religion,  and  still  feel  bound  by  his 
profession  to  make  an  outward  show  of  zeal.  It  was,  however,  a  slavish  ser¬ 
vice  which  he  thus  rendered.  At  length  some  circumstance  afforded  a 
fitting  occasion,  and  he  at  once  showed  his  true  colors.  Abruptly,  harshly, 
and  even  in  hatred  and  disgust  he  tore  himself  from  his  vows,  and  cast 
away  his  profession. 

There  was  a  reason  for  this.  No  hack-slider,  no  one  who  forsakes  his 
profession  and  breaks  his  vows,  can  do  it  soberly  and  deliberately.  He 
will  not  take  a  formal,  well-considered  leave.  He  will  seek  an  occasion. 
He  will  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  frame  an  excuse  for  himself.  He  will  do 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  seem  as  if  he  had  reason  for  his  course,  so 
as  to  put  the  fault  and  the  blame  upon  others.  He  will  withdraw  in  a 
fault-finding  spirit.  He  will  seek  to  shift  the  blame  in  some  way  upon 
the  church — upon  the  'pastor — upon  some  member — upon  some  doctrine  or 
custom. 

Thus  he  will  endeavor  to  lay  the  fault  of  his  back-turning  at  the  door 
of  another.  He  will  leave  in  abrupt  anger,  pretend  that  he  was  injured, 
and  manifest  strong  aversion. 

Let  us  look  at  this  case  of  back-sliding  a  little  more  closely,  especially  as 
it  must  have  affected  Paul,  the  Church,  and  Demas  himself. 

As  it  affected  Paul. 

There  is  an  air  of  sadness  in  the  apostle’s  language.  He  is  in  trouble. 
His  heart  is  cast  down  within  him !  He  thinks  now  of  Timothy,  his  own 
son.  “Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me/’  He  wishes  to  see 
Timothy, — needing  now,  as  he  does,  his  sympathy  and  assistance. 

To  feel  fully  the  effects  of  this  sad  event  on  Paul,  we  must  look  at  the 
circumstances.  Demas  had  been  for  two  years  a  firm  stay  to  the  good  cause. 
He  had,  by  all  accounts,  been  brought  into  the  faith  by  Paul.  He  had  cared 
for  him.  How  natural  that  his  sad  defection  should  affect  the  Apostle’s 
spirit. 

They  were  in  a  strange  city.  ,  Christianity  was  as  yet,  but  a  small  inte¬ 
rest  there.  Aid  and  sympathy  were  precious.  We  all  know  how  encou¬ 
raging  is  the  face  of  a  friend  to  us  where  we  feel  almost  alone.  Paul  had 
such  aid  and  sympathy  in  him  who  now  turns  his  back  upon  him,  and  upon 
the  cause  that  is  dear  to  him.  Paul  was  in  prison,  or  about  to  be  commit¬ 
ted  for  Jesus’  sake.  He  was  in  prison  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  in  which 
the  fall  of  Demas  is  lamented.  He  was  in  prison  under  Nero.  He  was  in 
prison  the  second  time.  He  was  in  prison  condemned ,  without  friends, — 
“At  my  first  answer  all  men  forsook  me  !” 

Paul  was  now  in  his  old  age.  Go,  follow  the  keeper  into  the  inner  prison. 
See  that  venerable  man  bending  over  some  parchment !  He  is  writing  the 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  Follow  his  thoughts  as  he  writes  earnest  words.  At 
length  he  comes  to  the  close.  “Demas  hath  forsaken  me!” 

You  are  filled  with  indignation  against  Demas.  But  hold!  He  had 
sti'ong  temptations.  He  had  stood  up  for  a  persecuted  cause.  He  had  seen 
before  him  the  gathering  wrath  of  Nero.  There  were  at  Home  but  few 
members,  and  they  poor  and  their  leader  was  in  prison  !  How  many  for¬ 
sake  Christ  for  much  less  cause,  and  even  for  no  cause!  How  many  suffer 
themselves  to  be  shaken  in  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  where  the  tempta- 
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tions  are  not  worthy  of  the  name !  Yea,  where  there  is  every  thing  in  their 
favor. 

But  not  for  himself  is  the  Apostle  sad,  but  for  the  injury  which  would 
be  done  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  laboring  and  suffering.  He  needs  a 
successor.  He  feels  this  need.  He  writes  for  one :  “  Do  thy  diligence  to 
come  to  me  shortly;”  he  writes  with  ardent  anxiety  to  Timothy.  He  looks 
out  from  his  cell  and  thinks  of  his  feeble  flock — like  sheep  without  a  shep¬ 
herd — in  such  a  place.  He  sees  them  exposed  to  the  persecuting  fires  of 
Nero,  and  his  only  helper  has  forsaken  him  and  the  cause ! 

Think,  too,  of  the  depressing  effect  this  turning  back  will  have  on  the 
hearts  of  this  already  faint  and  feeble  flock.  They  had  known  and  looked 
up  to  Demas  as  a  pattern.  He  had  come  with  Paul,  and  had  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  little  company  of  saints  at  Rome.  lie  leaves  them  !  What 
shall  the  feeble  followers  do  to  stand  when  one  of  the  leaders  proves  false 
and  unstable?  Think  how  the  enemies  of  Christ  would  use  this  case  to 
taunt  the  feeble  believers.  Ah  !  ye  weak-minded  dupes.  See  your  Demas, 
the  missionary  of  the  new  faith  ! — the  self-interested  stranger  !  It  is  this 
that  saddened  the  heart  of  one  to  whom  even  life  was  less  than  the  cross. 
No  wonder  he  writes  sadly.  No  wonder  his  heart  is  depressed. 

The  effect  which  this  course  would  have  upon  Demas  himself  would  still 
farther  sadden  Paul.  He  was  his  own  spiritual  child.  Paul  had  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  that  love  of  souls  which  Christ  manifested  on  the  brow  of  Olivet. 
He  could  weep  over  poor,  weak,  fallen  Demas.  We  may,  without  giving 
undue  license  to  imagination,  fancy  a  scene  like  this  in  Nero’s  prison:  De¬ 
mas  has  just  left,  or  Paul  has  just  heard  that  he  is  gone.  For  a  moment 
he  wrestles  in  silence  with  the  agony.  Then  comes,  like  a  billow,  over 
his  soul  the  thought:  Demas  is  gone!  He  has  not  only  left  me,  but  he 
has  forsaken  the  faith !  He  has  disowned  Christ.  Fie  has  perilled  his  soul. 
He  has  counted  himself  unworthy  of  eternal  life.  He  has  drawn  back  unto 
perdition.  Then  bowing  down  his  stout  spirit  to  the  earth,  he  exclaims, 
in  the  spirit  of  David  for  Absalom,  “  0,  my  son  !  my  son  !”  Only  a  faith¬ 
ful  pastor  can  know  the  full  burden  of  sorrow  which  such  a  case  produces. 
Only  a  heart  that  knows  the  full  joy  of  an  interest  in  grace  can  feel  the 
worth  of  what  is  here  casF  away.  Only  one  that  has  it  in  his  own  blissful 
possession  can  know  what  poor  Demas  had  lost;  yea,  had  cast  away ! 

Consider  also,  the  peril  and  danger  of  one  who  once  turns  back.  The 
evil  spirit  returns  and  brings  seven  other  spirits  with  him,  and  the  last 
state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first.  He  is  sure  to  be  hardened.  Ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  this  is  the  result  in  such  cases.  The  act  itself  shows 
deep  sin.  Scripture  proves  it.  “  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  been 
once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  par¬ 
takers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them 
again  unto  repentance.”  (II eb.  vi:  4-6,  also  Fleb.  x:  26,  27.)  Remem¬ 
ber  also  the  case  of  Lot’s  wife,  and  of  Esau,  who  found  afterwards  no  place 
for  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  earnestly  with  tears. 

O,  hopeless  Demas!  Not  only  because  he  left  Christ,  but  because  he 
left  him  for  such  a  reason.  What  was  it?  Not  difficulties  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith;  not  some  sudden  temptation  overtaking  him,  like  Peter.  But 
a  deliberate  exchange  of  his  faith  in  Christ  for  a  temporal  good.  “  Having 
loved  the  present  world.”  Let  us  follow  him.  Having  abruptly  torn  him- 
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self  from  Paul  and  the  Church,  he  makes  for  the  southern  gate  of  the  city. 
He  leaves  Rome,  and  Paul,  and  Church,  and  Christianity  all  behind  him. 
He  has  chosen  this  present  world. 

Now  turn  to  Paul.  Behold  firm  faith  and  its  reward!  He  suffers  with 
the  love  of  Christ  in  his  heart,  and  the  crown  of  endless  life  in  view. 
Though  in  prison,  he  is  an  heir  of  everlasting  freedom.  What  to  him  is 
“this  present  world  ”  for  which  Demas  makes  shipwreck  of  his  faith.  He 
is  ready  to  he  offered  up.  He  is  willing  to  show  his  devotion  to  Christianity 
alike,  by  a  life  of  suffering  or  a  martyr’s  death.  Where  now  is  Demas, 
and  where  Paul? 


* 

THE  LIGHT  BEYOND  THE  DIVER. 


There  is  a  light  beyond  the  River, 

Where  the  surges  cease  to  roll, 

There  is  peace  and  joy  forever 
For  the  tempest-beaten  soul. 

Tears  are  changed  for  smiles  of  gladness, 
Pain  and  sorrow  come  no  more, 

Never  thought  of  care  or  sadness 
Haunts  the  dweller  on  that  shore. 

Here  the  way  is  often  dreary, 

Clouds  of  darkness  fold  us  round, 
Hearts  grow  faint  and  feet  grow  weary 
Toiling  o’er  the  rugged  ground. 
Yonder,  where  the  light  is  shining, 

There  is  rest  from  toil  and  strife, 

And  beside  that  pathway  shining, 
Blossom  flowers  of  endless  life. 

Here  are  doubts,  and  gloom,  and  sighing, 
Brightest  joys  the  soonest  fade, 

Those  we  love  are  dead  and  dying ; 

In  the  dust  our  hopes  are  laid. 

There  the  light  of  truth  shines  clearlv, 
Joys  supernal  gild  the  way; 

Those  we  love  so  well  and  dearly, 

From  our  side  shall  never  stray. 

Mourner,  are  the  earth-ties  broken  ? 

From  thy  life  has  brightness  fled  ? 
Fondest  farewells  hast  thou  spoken 
O’er  the  forms  now  chilled  and  dead? 
See  a  radiant  brightness  streaming 
O’er  the  river’s  swelling  tide, 

Woos  thee  to  the  life  that’s  beaming, 
Yonder  on  the  farther  side. 

Christian,  let  thine  eye  be  ever 
Fixed  upon  that  shining  goal, 

On  the  light  beyond  the  river, 

Where  no  raging  billows  roll. 

There  behold  the  radiant  portal 
Of  the  realm  of  endless  day : 

From  the  land  of  the  immortal 
Beams  a  light,  ne’er  fades  away. 
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BY  KARL. 


Something  about  education  again — tliat  old  and  well-worn  subject !  Yes ! 
and  it  is  hoped  you  will  never  cease  to  bear  of  it.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  proclaim  to  tlieir  congregations  the  end  of  those 
who  persist  in  sinning,  and  the  consequences;  yet  many  die  in  their  sins. 
So  it  is  with  the  subject  of  Education.  You  bear  of  it  often,  yet  many 
go  out  into  the  world  in  want  of  it.  It  must  then  be  brought  constantly 
before  the  world,  as  the  ministers  continue  to  preach,  notwithstanding  the 
beedlessness  of  many.  By  and  by  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  sense  of  duty  may 
arouse  all  neglecting  the  subject. 

The  male  portion  of  children  is  generally  favored  with  the  advantages  of 
attending  school,  while  the  female  portion  is  not  allowed  the  privilege  to 
the  same  extent.  It  is  true  the  females  attend  school,  but,  in  most  cases, 
not  very  long.  A  few  terms  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  them,  and  their  educa¬ 
tion  is  completed.  Is  not  this  great  injustice?  From  the  course  gene¬ 
rally  pursued  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  considered.  When  the  brief  time 
allotted  to  them  to  attend  school  has  passed,  they  are  taken  from  there 
and  put  at  household  duties.  This  is  well  enough.  But  it  is  too  soon. 
Why  should  not  girls  be  allowed  to  he  as  long  at  school  as  boys?  Surely 
the  female  requires  as  much  intellectual  training  to  fill  her  sphere  properly 
as  the  male  to  fill  his. 

The  sphere  of  the  female  is  at  home.  When  possessed  of  a  home  of 
her  own,  to  make  that  home  bright  and  happy  her  mind  should  he  tho¬ 
roughly  educated.  With  her  educated  mind,  she  will  exert  like  influence 
over  all  around  her.  Common  observation  will  show  any  one  the  decided 
difference  between  a  family  in  which  an  educated  mother  is  found,  and 
one  in  which  an  ignorant  one  assumes  the  cares.  In  order  to  have  well- 
regulated  families,  polite  and  obedient  children,  there  must  be  better  edu¬ 
cated  mothers.  It  is  not  meant  by  this,  that  the  female  must  attend  board¬ 
ing-school,  and  be  instructed  in  all  the  follies,  and  worthless,  and  nonsensi¬ 
cal  branches  generally  taught  in  them;  where  they  get  but  a  smattering 
of  French,  learn  a  little  music,  or  thump  promiscuously  on  the  keys  of  a 
piano,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in  learning  fancy  work  with  the  needle, 
or  daubing  with  paint  and  pencil,  which  will  be  of  no  sound  benefit  to 
them.  But  give  our  girls  as  sound  an  education  as  boys,  something  that 
will  rightly  develop  their  minds,  and  fit  them  for  their  noble  sphere. 

Whilst  few  are  favored  with  a  boarding-school  education,  and  come  home 
no  better,  intellectually,  than  when  they  went,  others  are  allowed  to  attend 
for  a  short  time,  the  common  and  select  schools  around  them.  The  latter 
is  well,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  long  enough.  This  is  the  error. 
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The  reason  why  they  are  taken  away  from  their  hooks  so  soon,  can  he  well 
seen.  Girls,  when  well  grown,  are  such  fine  institutions  for  help  at  home, 
that  mothers,  who  never  know  nor  feel  the  advantages  of  a  good  education, 
are  soon  led  to  think,  “our  daughters  have  been  long  enough  at  school,” 
so  they  remove  them  at  the  time  when  they  are  being  the  most  benefited. 
Would  that  the  eyes  of  such  considerate  (?)  mothers  might  be  opened! 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  better  attention  to  Female  education, 
and  its  assuming  the  standard  it  should,  are  incalculable.  Society  would 
be  greatly  improved,  and  the  world  at  large  be  made  to  feel  greatly  its  in¬ 
fluences.  There  is  no  better  sight  than  to  look  in  upon  a  family  where 
the  mother,  possessed  of  a  sound  education,  sits  with  her  family  of  little 
ones  around  her,  and  exerts  a  happy  influence  over  all.  In  such  a  family, 
the  evenings  do  not  pass  wearily  by,  nor  are  the  children  to  be  found  on 
the  streets.  Let  us  have  well-educated  mothers.  They  frame  the  youthful 
mind,  and  teach  the  child  the  first  lessons,  and  impart  first  principles,  the 
most  lasting;  and  we  will  have  a  people  of  noble  character,  honest  princi¬ 
ples,  and  deep  reverence  for  God,  the  Giver  and  Author  of  all.  We,  as  a 
nation,  need  the  class  of  mothers  to  which  the  mother  of  our  Washington 
belongs,  one  whom  her  son  loved  to  honor.  Napoleon  called  upon  France 
to  furnish  educated  mothers  for  the  good  of  his  empire.  Really,  in  the 
mothers  lie  the  stability  and  character  of  a  nation.  As  the  children  of  a 
nation  are  brought  up,  so  will  those  children  be  the  men  of  the  nation. 
If  our  mothers  so  bring  up  their  children,  and  give  them  such  an  edu¬ 
cation  as  will  enable  them  to  discern  their  proper  sphere  and  duty  in  life, 
then  we  will  have  benefits  that  will  be  clearly  visible  and  sensibly  felt. 

The  standard  of  female  education  of  the  present  day  is  not  to  be  depre¬ 
ciated,  but  it  must  be  elevated.  The  fashionable  education  received  at 
most  boarding-schools  is  to  be  despised,  and  better  attention  to  be  paid 
to  receiving  one  of  a  substantial  character  desired.  Parents  cannot  too 
well  have  a  care  in  this  matter.  The  error  in  either  neglecting  to  send 
their  girls  long  enough  to  school,  or  making  a  bad  selection  of  schools  for 
them  to  attend,  is  with  them. 


THE  CHURCH  AS  THE  HOME  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 


Lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Neyix,  February  1,  1856. 


REPORTED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  constitution  of  grace  starts  and  has  its  ground  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation.  All  before  was  only  promise  and  shadow,  as  in  the  Old 
Testament.  This  must  all  come  to  its  proper  substance  ;  the  Saviour  must 
appear  as  a  real  Saviour,  and  His  salvation  must  unfold  itself  in  a  histori¬ 
cal  way,  till  it  is  complete  in  His  glorification.  In  His  incarnation,  there¬ 
fore,  the  new  creation  first  unfolds  or  reveals  itself  as  fact  in  the  world. 
Still,  during  the  days  of  His  flesh,  it  was  a  fact  limited  to  His  person. 
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Only  after  His  glorification,  and  as  the  fruit  of  this,  could  it  come  to  a 
wider,  an  enduring  presence  among  men. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  reason  of  this; 
we  have  to  do  with  it  only  as  a  fact.  The  New  Testament  teaches  in  the 
most  express  terms  such  a  relation  between  Christ's  glorification  and  the 
extension  of  Ilis  grace  subsequently  in  a  form  which  was  not  possible  be¬ 
fore.  In  this  relation  grace  receives  its  widest  extension,  and  appears 
under  its  highest  form.  This  is  especially  the  great  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  To  understand  the  case,  we  must  consider  well  what  this  gift 
means. 

As  the  natural  creation  is  by  the  Logos,  or  word,  so  does  it  serve  to  re¬ 
veal  also  in  a  certain  way  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
So,  in  Gen.  i.,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  have  moved  or  brooded  over  the 
face  of  the  waters.  This  is  a  symbol  which  represents  the  energizing 
power  of  God  put  forth  under  this  personality.  The  works  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  though  one,  were  also  different  from  eternity,  so 
that  a  particular  work  could  be  predicated  of  each  one  separately.  Hence 
there  was  room  for  the  conception  that  one  begets,  another  is  begotten, 
and  a  third  proceeds;  and  that  both  Son  and  Spirit  exist  in  the  way  of 
eternal  generation  and  procession.  This  we  cannot  of  course  understand; 
but  the  Father  is  active  in  the  Son,  in  a  certain  way,  and  the  Son  in  the 
Spirit.  In  this  way  the  Spirit  is  in  a  way  active  ever  in  the  natural 
world, — in  plants,  flowers,  &c. 

He  sustains  a  higher  relation  to  the  human  spirits.  The  spirit  of  man 
is  a  higher  power  than  nature,  and  hence  more  intimately  allied  to  the 
Spirit’s  operations.  When  God  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  the 
Spirit,  in  a  certain  way,  accompanied  the  act.  Though  fallen,  his  nature 
carries  with  it  some  of  the  Spirit’s  presence,  higher  than  mere  nature  could 
bestow  on  him.  Hence  man  in  heathenism  may  sustain  a  certain  relation 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  in  Revelation,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  was 
of  a  higher  order  still.  There  were  gracious  operations  of  the  Spirit  be¬ 
fore  Christ — gracious  influences  which  really  led  to  salvation,  but  only  as 
they  became  complete  in  what  was  to  come.  From  all  these  forms  of  pre¬ 
sence  the  manner  of  his  being  and  activity  in  the  world  through  Christ 
and  from  Christ  is  widely  different.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  and  show  the 
difference  between  His  presence  and  operations  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  Nor  is  this  here  necessary.  We  have  to  do  here  only  with  the 
facts,  and  these  facts  show  that  there  is  a  wide  and  material  difference. 
The  New  is  far  beyond  any  previous  presence  and  operations — as  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Son  so  also  in  reference  to  the  Spirit.  In  the  case  of  Christ 
it  was  not  a  difference  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind :  “God,  who  at  sundry 
times,"  &c.  Heb.  i.  1,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Spirit,  not  in  degree  merely, 
but  also  in  kind,  it  is  a  new  order  of  grace.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  subject  by  entering  on  this  point;  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  this 
here.  We  have  to  do,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  facts ;  and  these  are  plain 
from  the  New  Testament.  To  them  we  make  our  appeal. 

1.  First,  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  being  in  Christ  Himself  as  never 
in  the  world  before.  God  was  in  Him  not  only  in  the  first  and  second, 
but  also  in  the  third  person.  In  His  conception  and  birth  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  active.  “  The  power  of  the  Highest,"  &c.  So  in  His  baptism.  The 
Spirit  had  now  a  home  in  Him,  such  as  He  never  had  in  patriarchs  or 
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prophets  before.  He  went  forth,  therefore,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Spirit  was  given 

j.  O 

ill  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 


The  same  mind  and  being  was  in  Him  as  in  God. 


to  Him  without  measure.  In  Him  dwelt  <u 
bodily.  The  Spirit  found  the  element  of  His  life.  He  walked  and  worked 
in  the  Spirit.  It  set  Him  in  an  absolute  unity  of  mind  and  will  with  the 
Father. 

2.  Secondly,  however,  the  great  purpose  of  His  life  was  to  make  room 
for  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  under  this  new  and  more  exalted  character 
in  the  world  at  large.  And  He  must  Himself  first  die  in  the  flesh,  and 
rise  again  and  be  glorified,  before  this  result  could  be  reached.  Why,  is 
not  now  the  question.  Our  object  is  not  to  advance  speculations.  TVe 
hold  ourselves  to  the  text.  Why  he  could  not  be  in  the  world  except 
through  Christ’s  person  may  not  be  clear.  We  state  only  the  fact  as 
taught  in  the  New  Testament.  See  the  remarkable  passage  John  vii. 
37,  39  :  “On  the  last  great,”  &c.  No  language  can  be  more  direct  than 
this.  It  implies  that  the  work  of  redemption  must  go  through  this  pro¬ 
cess — follow  the  order  of  the  creed — all  this  was  necessary  before  the 
Spirit  could  go  forth  with  freedom.  This  is  the  fact. 


b 

So,  in  the  last  discourse  of  our  Saviour  with  his  disciples,  all  stress  is 
laid  on  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  as  an  event  depending  on  His  own  death 
and  resurrection.  “I  will  pray  the  Father,”  &c.  “I  tell  you  the  truth, 
it  is  expedient,”  &c.  He  was  to  go  away  in  the  flesh,  only  to  return  again 
in  the  Spirit.  John  xiv.  16,  19;  xiv.  25,  26;  xvi.  7,  8.  “I  have  yet 
many,”  &c.  12,  13.  On  this  promise  all  was  to  depend.  “  Behold  I  send 
the  promise,”  &c  ,  Luke  xxiv.  49.  “To  whom  also  He  showed  Himself 
alive  after  his  passion/’  &c.,  Acts  i.  3,  5.  Acts  ii. — Here  we  see  how 
this  promise  began  to  actualize  itself  amid  convulsions  of  nature,  symbols 
of  wind  and  fire.  Here  He  came  to  them  according  to  promise. 

Here  we  must  note  three  points : 

i.  First,  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  full  form  is  conditioned 
absolutely  by  the  previous  history  of  Christ  completed  in  His  glorification 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  There  is  a  necessary  connection  between  one 
fact  and  the  other.  He  must  die  and  rise  again,  to  make  room  for  it. 
John  xii.  23,  24.  “  The  hour  is  come,”  &c.,  31,  32.  “Now  is  the  judg¬ 

ment  of  this  world,”  &c.  The  coming  of  the  Comforter  hangs  on  His 
going  to  the  Father.  So  Luke  xxiv.  25,  26.  “0  fools,”  &c.  46.  “  Thus 
it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved,”  &c.,  Math,  xxviii.  18.  “All  power,” 
&c.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  now  to  carry  out  the  conquest. 

II.  The  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  strictly  a  continuation  of  Christ’s 
work  in  the  world,  and  its  enlargement.  It  is  plain  from  the  passages 
quoted  that  Christ  regarded  it  as  such.  It  was  more  than  the  outward 
vindication  of  Christ.  His  removal  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  loss,  but 
as  a  gain.  He  would  return  under  a  higher  form.  It  was  to  be  more 
than  His  presence  “  in  the  flesh.”  It  was  the  power  of  his.  glorified  life. 
The  fruit  of  his  resurrection.  His  ascension  gift.  “  Being  by  the  right 


hand  of  God  exalted,”  &c.  Acts  ii. 


33. 


And  so  38,  “  Eepent  and  be 


-  Pi 


ptized,”  &c,  “Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a 


Prince,”  &c.  Acts  32,  33.  Case  of  converts  in  Samaria.  Acts  viii.  14, 19. 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  Acts  ix.  17.  So  in  the  epistles  passim.  Christ’s  glori¬ 
fication  is  made  to  be  the  full  outlet  of  His  grace  for  the  world,  the  en¬ 
largement  of  His  activity ;  and  this  by  the  Spirit  as  the  power  of  His  new 
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life.  The  preseuce  of  the  Iloly  (lliost  then  in  the  world  in  this  form  is 
in  fact  of  one  order  with  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Himself.  A  super¬ 
natural  order  over  against  the  order  of  nature.  A  real  revelation  of 
powers  above  nature,  under  a  permanent  historical  form.  To  say  less  than 
this  is  to  resolve  the  incarnation  into  gnostic  smoke.  The  mission  of  the 
Spirit  is  the  actual  historical  continuation  of  Christ’s  mission. 

Then, 

III.  This  grace  and  power  necessarily  have  their  own  sphere  of  existence 
in  the  world,  and  this  forms,  in  the  New  Testament  view,  the  true  idea 
and  fact  of  the  Church.  The  case  supposes  necessarily  a  permanent  con¬ 
stitution.  Not  to  own  this  is  to  fall  back  to  Judaism,  and  to  turn  the  in¬ 
carnation  into  a  mere  theophany  or  avatar.  If  it  be  transient,  it  is  not  sub¬ 
stance,  not  real ;  whether  it  be  three  years  or  thirty  years  is  all  the  same. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  the  creed  regarding  all  as  historical  re¬ 
alities  or  to  the  article  of  the  Church,  holding  it  in  the  same  real  way — all 
is  necessarily  connected.  To  stop  short  in  this,  as  we  read  the  Church,  is 
to  fall  back  into  gnosticism  or  Judaism. 

This  constitution  again  is  not  simply  a  new  quality  or  power  added  to 
the  general  life  of  the  world.  It  is  an  actual  entrance  into  the  world  of  the 
abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  a  form  above  nature,  and  so  distinct  from 
it.  What  Christianity  has  to  do  writh  here  is  not  a  new  scheme  of  doc¬ 
trine,  or  a  new  system  of  spiritual  influence,  or  a  new  opportunity  or  fa¬ 
cility  of  salvation  for  men  at  large  in  the  order  of  nature,  but  a  new  form 
of  existence  itself.  Not  as  though  this  constitution  set  the  whole  world  in 
relation  to  God  graciously.  This  would  be  to  take  from  the  head  of  Christ 
His  crown,  and  from  His  hand  the  sceptre.  It  is  a  supernatural  economy 
or  sphere  of  truth  and  grace  actually  subsisting  in  the  midst  of  the  natural 
life  of  the  world,  and  fulfilling  its  own  history  as  a  higher  separate  fact. 

This,  we  say,  is  the  Church.  We  go  not  here  into  the  determination 
of  its  form.  We  look  now  only  to  the  fact  of  its  existence  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  character  just  described.  It  is  the  mystery  of  the  Spirit’s  superna¬ 
tural  presence  in  the  world  — as  we  profess  to  believe  in  the  creed.  Such 
a  real  objective  sphere  and  home  of  the  Spirit  is  every  where  assumed  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  whole  power  of  the  Gospel  is  based  on  this 
very  supposition.  This  mystery  is  not  to  be  grasped  by  natural  men.  It 
is  not  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  common  sense.  It  challenges  our  faith 
under  pain  of  damnation.  It  results  from  the  fact  of  Christ’s  incarnation 
and  glorification,  and  must  be  received  as  in  the  same  order  of  facts  by 
faith. 

In  conclusion,  how  sol£hm  in  such  view  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Church !  How  utterly  frivolous  to  make  no  account  of  it,  or  to  make 
light  of  it!  Oh,  how  poor  is  that  Christianity  which  does  not  see  and  feel 
that  this  point  is  as  vital  and  far-reachin^as  the  fact  of  the  incarnation 
itself;  for  it  is  this  which  makes  the  mission  of  Christ  real.  This  is  the 
test  of  our  faith  in  the  incarnation ;  for  as  we  err  or  hold  the  truth  in  this 
fact,  so  do  we  err  or  hold  the  truth  in  reference  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church. 
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HOLY  CHRISTMAS. 


From  the  German  of  Karl  Scheffer. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Besides  tlie  causes  mentioned  in  the  former  article  which  led  to  the 
fixing  of  the  time  for  the  Christmas  commemoration,  there  was  originally  a 
heathen  festival  and  pre-Christian  festival  customs  connected  with  it  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  have  reference,  because  this  heathen  festival  was 
found  generally  rooted  in  the  life  and  habits  of  society,  and  because  it 
seemed  desirable  to  displace  it  by  a  better  one  which  should  come  in  its 
stead. 

When  we  think  of  the  conversions  en  masse  from  the  unchristian  na¬ 
tions,  as  this  was  fvored  and  practised  in  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  we  can 
readily  appreciate  what  Gregory  the  Great  lays  down  as  a  principle:  “The 
festivals  of  the  heathen  must  be  gradually  changed  into  Christian  festi¬ 
vals,  and  these  must  imitate  those  which  existed  before.” 

The  first  part  of  this  requirement  seemed  to  claim  a  right  from  the  fact 
that  the  heathen  festival  and  festal  customs  had  a  significance  so  nearly 
allied  to  Christmas,  and  seemed  to  be  an  unconscious  prophecy  of  it,  point¬ 
ing  as  a  shadow  toward  the  substance. 

Such  foreshadowings  pointing  toward  this  Christian  festival  are  found 
in  the  legendary  annals  of  almost  all  peoples.  They  are  found  in  the  my¬ 
thology  of  the  East  and  the  West,  among  cultivated  and  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  in  great  fulness  and  in  striking  congruency. 

Those  nations  which  move  and  unfold  their  life  wholly  in  the  sphere  of 
nature,  exalted  energies,  events  and  secrets  of  the  sensuous  world  to  gods 
and  divine  essences.  The  sun  became  for  them  the  Sun  god.  The  Greeks 
called  him  Helios  and  Apollo ;  the  Romans,  Sol ;  the  Persians,  Mitteras ; 
the  Chaldeans  and  Phoenicians,  Baal  or  Bel. 

The  day  of  the  Winter  Solstice,  the  day  of  the  new  birth  of  the  light, 
by  which  the  night  is  conquered,  and  the  reign  of  day  begins  anew,  formed 
itself  in  their  myths  into  the  birth-day  of  the  Sun-god.  For  this  reason 
they  also  began  on  this  day  a  new  year. 

The  deification  of  the  stars,  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  the  queen  of 
heaven,  bestowing  light  and  life,  warmth  and  gladness,  particularly  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  was  held  in  high  honor  among  the  Persians.  They  worshipped 
the  Star  of  Day  as  Mitteras,  a  name  which  means  brilliancy,  light,  sun; 
and  they  commemorated  the  birth  of  Mitteras  exactly  on  the  25th  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  not,  as  we  might  expect,  on  the  21st  of  December,  which  is 
properly  the  day  of  the  Winter  Solstice. 

How  the  Magi  and  astromomers  among  the  Persians  knew  to  read  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  to  inquire  in  regard  to  them,  we  learn,  among  other 
sources,  from  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East,”  as  the  Scriptures 
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call  them,  who  were  led  by  a  star  to  Palestine,  where  they  sought  the  new¬ 
born  King  of  the  Jews,  first  in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem,  and  then,  having 
been  directed,  back  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem.  That  astronomy  and  the 
religion  of  the  Persians  stood  in  near  relation  to  Judaism  may  be  histori¬ 
cally  seen  and  understood  from  the  history  of  the  time  of  the  captivity  and 
the  act  of  Cyrus. 

According  to  the  Persian  mythology,  the  god  Mitteras  was  born  in  the 
dark,  silent  hour  of  midnight  in  a  cave,  on  the  25th  of  December,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  new-born  child  stood  an  ox  and  an  ass. 

The  Persians  also  commemorated,  about  the  time  of  the  Winter  Solstice, 
the  festival  of  Churremrus.  On  this  festival  the  king  descended  from 
his  throne,  seated  himself  at  the  table  with  his  subjects,  and  said :  u  I  am 
become  like  one  of  you  !” 

What  a  singular,  deep  and  striking  reference  to  the  birth  of  the  Christ- 
child  !  How  wonderfully  does  it  chime  in  with  the  idea  of  self-humiliation 
and  self-renunciation  which  otherwise  lies  so  entirely  absent  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Orient !  How  all  this  falls  in  with  the  historical  features 
of  Christmas  and  its  churchly  customs  ! 

The  ancient  Romans,  who  just  at  the  time  before  and  at  the  birth  of 
Christ  labored  with  great  zeal,  though  with  unsatisfied  longings,  accepted 
and  introduced  a  foreign,  principally  an  oriental,  cultus  and  culture — a 
circumstance  which  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  that  world- 
kingdom  ;  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  ox  Mitteras 
or  Mittera,  through  the  victorious  ending  by  Pompejus  of  the  Sea-Robber 
war,  b.  c.  67,  and  the  Sea  Robbers  at  that  time  taken  as  captives.  The 
mysterious  oriental  cultus  which  so  powerfully  moved  their  fancy  and  feel¬ 
ing,  attracted  them  and  brought  to  Rome,  and  at  a  later  period  into  the 
Roman  Church,  such  great  taste  for  it.  A  great  number  of  inscriptions  and 
memorials  have  been  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  old  Roman  kingdom, 
which  witness  to  the  extensive  spread  of  the  Mittera  service.  In  Rome’s 
celebrated  catacombs,  which  cover  and  disclose  a  whole  world  and  a  whole 
history  of  vanished  generations — in  the  catacombs,  these  cities  of  refuge 
for  the  ancient  Christians  in  which  they  held  their  assemblies  of  worship, 
these  cemeteries  for  their  martyrs  in  the  times  of  bloody  persecution — 
there,  among  other  things,  a  large  stone  slab  has  been  discovered  which, 
in  a  pictorial  way,  represents  the  festal  commemoration  of  the  scene  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  namely,  the  birth  of  the  Sun-god  Mittera  together  with 
the  ox  and  the  ass,  the  two  animal  figures  of  the  ancient  Christmas  symbols. 

At  the  time  of  the  Winter  Solstice  the  Hindoos  celebrated  their  “  Pou- 
gol,”  as  “the  Festival  of  the  twilight  of  the  gods,  and  of  joy.” 

The  Egyptians  devoted  to  the  same  celebration  the  eleventh  day  of  their 
month  Tybi,  which  is,  according  to  our  calendar,  the  sixth  day  of  J anuary, 
the  day  of  Epiphany  Festival.  This  Egyptian  festival  day  furnishes  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fact  that  the  oriental  church,  especially  the  gnostic  sect  of 
Basilidians,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  origin¬ 
ally  regarded  the  6th  of  January,  and  not  the  25th  of  December,  as  the 
birth-day  of  Christ. 

The  Egyptian  goddess  Isis,  whose  cultus  also  found  acceptance  in 
Rome,  and  is  said  even  from  Italy  to  have  penetrated  into  Germany,*  and 

*  Some,  for  example,  trace  the  name  of  Luther’s  birth-place,  Eisleben,  in  Latin 
Islebia,  Isislebia,  back  to  an  image  of  Isis  once  located  and  worshipped  in  that 
locality. 
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whose  myths  and  mysteries  just  about  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth  found 
favorable  notice  in  the  West,  brought  forth  her  son  at  the  time  of  the 
Winter  Solstice.  In  picture,  teaching,  and  mysteries  the  goddess-mother 
was  represented  by  them  in  the  act  of  giving  to  the  sun-god  his  first  nour¬ 
ishment.  The  child  was  pictured  as  sitting  in  his  mother’s  lap,  with  bound 
up  feet,  and  wrapped  in  linen  clothes,  and  sometimes  also  as  a  boy  standing 
before  his  parents,  Isis  and  Osiris.  How  far  exactly  the  Egyptian  mystic 
and  symbolic  has,  with  some  mixture  of  Jewish  forms  of  cultus  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  Christian  life,  in  certain  secret  circles,  maintained  and  perpet¬ 
uated  itself  to  this  day  is  not  known  to  the  uninitiated.  This  one  thing, 
however,  we  know,  that  the  sun  as  far  as  it  shines  and  gladdens  the  hearts 
of  men,  is  the  most  general  and  most  beautiful  symbol  of  Christ. 

By  another  mythological  representation  was  commemorated  in  Egypt 
the  Festival  of  Osiris’  birth  as  the  Egyptian  Sun-god.  It  was  a  day  of 
special  joy,  and  those  engaged  in  its  commemoration  called  in  shouts  to 
one  another  :  “  We  have  found  him!  Rejoice  with  us!” 

Here  also  we  may  mention  the  inscription  on  the  temple  at  Sais,  which 
is  generally  put  into  the  mouth  of  Isis.  It  is,  “  The  Son  to  which  I  have 
given  birth  is  the  Sun.” 

In  nearest  Asia  there  were  symbolical  festival  customs  at  the  time  of 
the  Solstice  which  pictured  forth  the  course  of  the  sun  as  it  is  first  re¬ 
strained  and  then  advances.  For  the  idol  Moloch,  who  with  his  stier- 
head  reminds  us  of  Minotaurus  in  the  Labyrinth,  fires  were  kindled.  To 
Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus,  who  appears,  now  as  Sun-god,  now  as  Hercules,  of¬ 
ferings  were  brought.  According  to  the  myth  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Tyrians  the  Sun-god  sleeps  in  winter,  and  they  celebrate  his  waking  with 
festivals  and  offerings  toward  the  end  of  December.  The  irony  of  the 
prophet  Elijah  refers  to  this  sleeping  and  waking,  when,  in  his  contest 
with  the  priests  of  Baal,  he  said  :  “Cry  aloud;  for  he  is  a  god;  either  he 
is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he 
sleepeth,  and  must  be  waked.”  1  Kings,  xviii.  27. 

In  the  Greek  mysteries,  about  the  same  season  of  the  year,  the  new¬ 
born  Dionysos  was  represented  at  his  mother’s  breast,  and  honored  as  the 
god  of  the  year. 

By  far  the  most  striking  reference  to  the  25th  of  December,  and  the 
clearest  foreshadowing  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  its  commemoration,  we 

O  j  j 

have  in  the  legends  and  customs  of  Home.  Its  poet  Yirgil  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  giving  expression  to  the  longings  of  the  people  for  the  world-re¬ 
demption  when  he  sings: — 

Then  returns  again  the  Virgin, 

The  reign  of  Saturn  then  returns ; 

Then  shall  a  new  scion  spring  forth 
From  the  highest  heaven.® 

Christian  representations  and  Christian  ideas  naturally  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  the  word  “Virgin,”  “reign  of  Saturn,”  and  “with  the  new¬ 
born  Son  who  springs  forth  from  Heaven,”  especially  when  one  calls  to 
mind  the  old  prophecy,  which  the  Homans  also  knew,  and  not  willingly  be¬ 
lieved:  “  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews  !”  John  iv.  22. 

*  Iain  reclit  et  Virgo,  recleunt  Saturnia  regna ; 
lam  nova  progenies  ecelo  demittitur  alto.  (Eclog.  iv.) 
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From  the  24th  of  November,  forward  for  30  days — and  hence  exactly 
to  the  time  of  our  Christmas  Festival — the  Romans  celebrated  their  Bru- 
malia,  as  the  feast  of  joy  and  rest  in  winter.  On  the  17th  of  December 
the  Saturn  ah  a  constituted  the  highest  point  in  this  festal  season,  as  the 
Festival  of  the  going  down  of  the  annual  sun.  The  last  day  of  the  Satur¬ 
nalia,  called  “  Juvenalis, ”  that  is,  the  day  of  the  youth,  turned  all  into 
children.  Men  played  and  sported  with  the  hoys,  who,  at  other  times, 
were  neither  specially  noticed,  nor  at  all  instructed  or  nurtured,  in  our  sense 
of  those  terms.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  highly  praised  for 
their  humanities,  children  and  slaves  were  very  significantly  comprehended 
under  one  and  the  same  name,  (gzdtdsz,  pueri.)  ~ 

The  Saturnalia  refreshed  the  memory  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  old 
god-king  Saturn,  under  whose  sceptre  the  golden  age  bloomed  for  men. 

Men  desired,  at  the  Solstice,  and  amid  the  new  days  of  coming  light,  to 
forget  the  burdens  and  oppressions  of  the  age  of  brass,  and  to  live  as  joy¬ 
fully  and  free  as  if  the  golden  age  had  already  actually  been  ushered  in 
for  sorrowing  man.  The  relation  between  master  and  slave  was  ignored 
and  abolished — of  course,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  slave 
wore  his  master’s  clothes,  and,  as  a  free  man,  the  badge  of  freedom — the 
hat.  The  masters  served  their  servants  and  the  children  received  presents, 
particularly  on  the  festal  days  of  Strena  and  the  Sigillcfria,  which  were 
devoted  specially  to  gift-giving.  Among  the  presentations  was  a  cake 
baked  in  the  form  of  a  child,  in  remembrance  of  all-devouring  time,  which, 
according  to  the  solemn  legend,"  consumes  its  own  children.  Some  trace 
back  to  this  custom  of  ancient  Rome,  the  custom  of  baking  for  the  children 
all  kinds  and  shapes  of  sweet  cakes  on  Christmas,  whether  correctly,  we 
will  leave  an  open  question. 

Since  the  Romans,  as  we  have  already  said,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  Julius  Cmsar,  regarded  the  25th  of  December  as  the  day  of  the  Solstice, 
they  named  this  day  “the  birth-day  of  the  unconquered,”  (invicti  natalem,) 
namely,  the  birtli-day  of  the  unconquered  sun-god.  The  sun  was  looked 
upon  as  a  new-born  child,  and  Jupiter  and  Juno  they  carried  about  in  their 
arms  as  nurselings,  like  dolls  or  little  figures  of  angels.  The  day  on  which 
they  began  the  New  Year,  formed  the  close  of  the  whole  Festival.  This 
day,  among  the  Romans,  since  the  time  of  J ulius  Caesar,  fell  on  the  first 
of  January,  which  was  commemorated  as  the  Calendse  Janarise.  Merry¬ 
making,  mummeries,  congratulations,  and  presents  crowned  and  closed  the 
Festival  season.  Why  the  Christians,  in  opposition  to  the  New  Year’s  Day 
of  heathen  Rome,  were  disposed  rather  to  fix  the  beginning  of  their  Church- 
year  on  the  birth-day  of  Christ,  namely,  December  25th,  which  then,  the 
same  as  Easter,  received  six  weeks,  later  four  weeks  of  preparation,  which 
fixed  it  on  the  first  Sunday  of  xVdvent,  is  easily  understood. 

Similar  to  that  which  we  have  found  among  the  Romans,  but  to  us 
clothed  with  more  interest,  was  the  Yule  festival  of  the  Northern  nations, 
the  ancient  Germans,  which  they  celebrated  at  the  close  of  the  Old  and 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Year.  It  was  sacred  to  the  sun-god  Freyerand 
his  wife  Freya.  A  log  of  wood,  Yule-log,  burned  upon  the  hearth,  and 
the  Yule-fires  were  lighted  upon  the  heights.  As  on  the  24th  of  June, 
in  the  night  of  the  summer  Solstice  such  fires  blazed,  which  were  in  Chris¬ 
tian  times,  made  to  represent  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist — of  whom 
the  Scripture  says :  “John  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,”  (John  v.  35,) 
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so  also,  on  the  24th,  the  night  of  the  winter  Solstice,  did  the  light  of  the 
fires  blaze,  which,  at  a  later  period,  were  transformed  into  the  brilliant 
light  of  heaven  itself,  when  He  appeared,  who,  in  a  new  sense,  said :  “  I 
am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled,” 
.  (Luke  xii.  49.) 

A  custom  connected  with  this  festival,  was  to  go  around  casting  presents 
into  each  others’  houses,  and  hastily  flying  away.  The  careful  packing  of 
these  presents,  so  as  to  secrete  the  contents  from  immediate  observation, 
was  perhaps,  to  have  a  symbolical  reference  to  the  secret,  and,  as  yet  co¬ 
vered  effect  being  produced  by  the  Solstice.  In  some  places  it  is  to  this 
day  customary  so  intricately  to  pack  Christmas  presents  as  carefully  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  real  contents.  In  other  places,  Christmas  presents  are  hidden 
in  all  kinds  of  unexpected  places,  so  that  all  must  seek  their  presents. 

It  was  also  customary  at  the  celebration  of  the  ancient  German  Yule 
festival,  to  set  up  branches  of  the  evergreen  fir  tree  before  the  houses.  To 
apples  and  nuts  symbolical  significance  was  given.  In  this  manner  was  it 
customary  to  celebrate  the  dark  time,  the  night  of  the  year  out  of  which 
the  New  Year  came  forth,  as  the  Modrianigho ,  or  Mother-night,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  goddess  Hertha,  the  maternal  goddess  of  the  earth.  The 
entire  period  from  the  25th  of  December  until  the  6th  of  January,  thus 
from  the  present  Christmas  Day  to  Epiphany,  was,  as  the  festal  season  of 
the  twelve  or  thirteen  holy  nights,  the  highest  principal  festal  period  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  who,  in  their  rough  climate,  more  especially  and  sensi¬ 
bly  felt  the  ghostly,  haunting  character  of  winter,  and  the  full  power  of 
the  grim,  cold-hearted  giant  full  of  deceit,  the  enemy  of  all  life,  the  adver¬ 
sary  of  the  good  gods.  The  Germans,  who  reckoned  by  nights,  not  by 
days,  who  regarded  the  night  as  the  origin  of  the  day,  and  the  winter  as 
the  birth-time  of  the  new  life,  named  that  acme  of  the  winter,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  constitutes  its  close,  “  Wyntichte,” — sacred  night.  This  an¬ 
cient  German  name,  “Wynachte,”  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  modern  Ger¬ 
man  “  Weihnacht,”  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  connection  with  one  an¬ 
other.  Though,  of  course,  the  sacredness  which  has  been  given  to  this 
festival  season  of  the  year,  to  this  one  night,  is  of  quite  a  different  charac¬ 
ter  from  that  which  is  possessed  among  our  ancient  forefathers. 

From  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  from  the  southern  and 
northern  extremities  of  our  earth,  the  same  mythical  longing  is  found,  the 
same  festival  about  the  same  time.  Yea,  even  in  the  remotest  north,  the 
Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux,  about  the  time  of  the  winter  Solstice,  assem¬ 
ble  in  large  companies,  mutually  to  express  their  joy  at  the  return  of  the 
sun — which  had  even  entirely  vanished  for  a  time,  beneath  their  horizon — 
and  to  commemorate  the  happy  event  with  songs.  A  single  voice,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  kind  of  drum,  leads  off  in  the  first  line  of  the  stanza,  where¬ 
upon  all  present  fall  into  the  chorus  of  the  following  song : 

The  lovely  sun  returns  again  ! 

Chorus. — Anmah  ajah !  ajah  !— ahu  ! 

And  brings  us  weather  fine  and  bright, 

Chorus. — Anmah  ajah  !  ajah  ! — ahu  ! 

In  this  style,  at  this  north-land  festival,  does  an  artless  and  touching  na¬ 
ture-feeling  sound  forth  its  joy,  having,  as  yet,  not  learned  that  great  fes¬ 
tal  hymn  : 
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Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

And  on  earth  peace, 

Good  will  to  men ! 

That  it  is  customary  to  characterize  Christmas  presents  as  “  Holy  Christ,” 
is  generally  known,  but  that  this  designation  is  intended  to  set  forth  that 
all  festive  gifts  are  only  symbols  and  foreshadowings  pointing  to  the  great¬ 
est  and  highest  Christmas  gift,  namely,  Christ,  who  was  given  us  for  sal¬ 
vation,  is  frequently  forgotten. 

In  old  times,  the  Christ-cliild  himself,  was  regarded  as  distributing  the 
Christmas  gifts,  who,  in  later  times,  was  transformed  into  a  grown  per¬ 
son,  who  came  into  the  midst  of  the  half-fearing,  half-rejoicing  children 
with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  and  a  crown  on  his  head.  Out  of  this  one  dis¬ 
guised  person  grew  gradually  a  whole  masked  procession ,  in  which  holy  and 
wicked  characters  were  represented.  The  “  Holy  Christ/’  who  was  clothed 
in  a  kind  of  high-priestly  apparel,  and  who  carried  a  golden  rod,  by  way 
of  enlivening  the  children,  was  followed  by  the  angel  Gabriel  in  a  long, 
white,  loose  garment,  with  flowing,  streaming  hair.  He  was  accustomed 
to  carry  a  long  staff  with  a  cross  on  top,  set  around  with  lighted  tapers. 
With  his  angelic  voice  he  sung  the  well-known  German  hymn, 

“Yon  Himmel  hoch  da  komm’  ich  her.” 

He  was  followed  by  St.  Peter  bearing  two  great  keys;  St.  Nicholas  with  a 
palm  branch ;  and  finally,  the  notorious  and  greatly  feared,  frightful  form 
of  Knecht  Ruprecht,  muffled  in  coarse  skins,  with  a  bag  and  a  switch.  His 
girdle,  hung  with  bells,  proclaimed  aloud  his  coming.  When  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  have  the  retinue  particularly  large  and  respectable,  then  the  saints 
Martin,  Andrew. — and  Moses,  with  the  tables  of  the  law — were  included 
in  the  train. 

The  scene  which  now  ensues  in  the  room  among  the  children,  is  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  is  well  known.  The  children  had  to  pray,  and  were  examined  by 
the  angel  and  the  saints.  Those  who  stood  well,  answered  well,  and  had 
also  committed  to  memory  Scripture  passages  and  hymns,  and  were  able  to 
repeat  them  well,  received  presents;  the  others  were  punished.  Gabriel, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Nicholas  would  intercede  for  them,  and  sometimes,  when 
the  children,  with  trembling  and  prayers,  promised  to  do  better,  the  pun¬ 
ishment  was  remitted.  But  the  incorrigable  ones  Knecht  Ruprecht  would 
put  into  his  sack,  or  at  least  acted  as  if  he  intended  to  do  so,  which  some¬ 
times  produced  very  anxious  scenes,  which  all,  however,  afterwards  turned 
out  favorably.  • 

In  regard  to  the  two  Christmas  characters,  St.  Nicholas  and  Knecht 
Ruprecht,  legendary  lore  tells  us  the  following : 

St.  Nicholas,  whose  place  as  saint  is  fixed  in  the  Almanac  on  the  6th  of 
December,  was  from  his  youth,  both  in  the  Church  and  family,  very  atten¬ 
tive,  devout,  and  pious,  and  was  always  kind  to  the  poor,  for  through  his 
whole  life  he  was  distinguished  for  his  benevolence.  Once  he  heard  that 
a  poor  nobleman  with  his  three  daughters,  were  in  circumstances  of  great 
need.  Then  he  went,  and  at  different  times,  threw  large  sums  of  money 
in  through  the  window.  But  the  third  time  he  did  this,  the  nobleman  dis¬ 
covered  his  benefactor;  but  St.  Nicholas  made  him  promise  not  to  let  this 
act  be  known  to  any  one  as  long  as  he — that  is  St.  Nicholas  himself — lived. 

From  this  circumstance  the  legend  arose  that  this  Father  Nicholas  still 
goes  about  with  his  servants  near  Christmas  time,  from  place  to  place, 
throwing  his  presents  secretly  and  in  the  right  time,  in  at  the  windows. 
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As  regards  the  cross  Knecht  Ruprecht,  the  legend  runs  as  follows :  Once 
upon  a  Christmas  night,  in  Kolblik,  in  the  province  of  Anhault,  in  the 
year  1021,  five  men  and  three  women  danced  and  leaped  in  the  Church  in 
the  same  way  as  heathen  did  in  former  times,  and  did  not  submit  to  the 
dissuasions  of  the  pious  priest,  whose  name  was  Olbert,  or  Rupert,  or  Ru¬ 
precht,  from  their  idolatrous  revelry.  Therefore,  the  priest  unconsciously  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “Well,  then  dance  on  the  whole  year  !’;  This  then,  also  happened, 
unceasingly  they  danced  on,  and  the  earth  was  gradually  worn  hollow  under 
their  feet.  At  last  St.  Heribertus,  of  Cologne,  who  came  to  Kolblik  and 
saw  the  misery  of  these  frivolous  persons,  released  them  by  his  powerful 
prayers.  The  angry,  severe,  avenging  priest,  it  is  now  said,  still  goes  about 
in  the  rough  character  of  Knecht  Ruprecht,  punishing  the  wicked  on  Christ¬ 
mas  night. 

If  we  should  seek  after  a  Scripture  back-ground  for  the  legendary  cha¬ 
racter  of  “  Knecht  ”  Ruprecht,  with  the  view  of  finding  a  personality  cor¬ 
responding  with  him,  we  would  either  find  it  in  Moses,  with  the  severe  dis¬ 
cipline  of  his  law  over  against  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  or  in  John 
the  Baptist,  the  fore-runner  of  Christ,  with  his  garments  of  camel's  hair, 
and  his  severe  preaching  of  repentance.  That  there  is  yet  still  another 
and  a  far  worse  character  hidden  behind  the  mask  of  Knecht  Ruprecht,  a 
character  which  the  old  Christian  legend,  according  to  Scripture  precedent, 
could  not  dispense  with,  has  the  greatest  amount  of  probability  in  its  favor. 

Here  we  close,  and  look  pleasantly  forward  to  the  coming  festival  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  with  its  wonders  and  joys,  and  exclaim,  with  the  whole  of  Christen¬ 
dom  into  the  ears  of  all  kinds  of  heathen  peoples:  “  We  do  not  need  your 
festival  of  the  Sun;  for  we  have  found  the  true  Sun  of  Life — the  Holy 
child  born  at  Bethlehem  !” 


Ur 
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“December's  as  pleasant  as  May” — is  a  sentiment  of  the  poet,  which 
has  been  responded  to  cheerfully  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ever  since 
its  utterance;  though  the  ground  upon  which  the  sentiment  rests,  and 
the  reasons  constituting  it  a  fact,  may  not  be  perfectly  clear  to  all  minds, 
or  even  to  the  minds  of  a  respectable  minority.  This  has  caused  no  abate¬ 
ment  to  the  feeling  itself,  which  instinctively  endorses  its  truthfulness,  nor 
has  it,  to  any  material  extent,  circumscribed  or  limited  the  feeling. 

When  December  comes,  whether  the  reason  be  known  or  unknown,  all 
feel  an  inward  awakening,  a  peculiarly  pl^psant  sensation,  similar  to  that 
which  is  experienced  when  the  cold  and  dreary  winter  terminates,  and  the 
warm  and  genial  spring  begins — when  the  snow-flakes  disappear,  and  the 
icicles  melt  away,  and  the  beautiful  flowers  appear,  and  Heaven’s  sweet 
songsters  fill  the  air  with  chants  of  praise  to  the  Great  Creator.  And  is  it 
not  strange  that  in  point  of  pleasantness  December  can  thus  presume  to 
compare  with  the  beautiful  month  of  May.  In  outward  dress  and  attrac¬ 
tions  the  first  certainly  falls  far  below  the  last;  but  with  all  the  woundrous 
buddings  and  mild  and  gentle  adornings  of  the  last,  it  fails  to  create  the 
intense  feelings  of  pleasure  which  flow  from  the  bleak  and  apparentl}T  bar¬ 
ren  bosom  of  the  first.  What  reason  for  this  fiict  can  be  assigned  further 
than  this,  while  May  comes  to  our  hearts  with  the  richest  and  most  gor¬ 
geous  natural  charms,  December,  destitute  of  these,  comes  with  still  stronger 
supernatural  attractions?  And  here  is  verified  the  saying,  “ Beauty  is  most 
beautiful  when  least  adorned.”  In  May,  Nature  comes  forth  in  all  its  va¬ 
ried  stores  of  beauty  and  wealth  to  bless  the  heart  of  man,  and  allure  the 
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mind  up  to  Nature’s  God;  in  December  Heaven  itself  comes  down,  and* 
with  a  glow  of  still  greater  glory,  though  mid  fallen  leaves  and  barren 
fields,  snow-clad  mountains  and  frozen  brooks,  speaks  of  a  beauty  which  shall 
not  fade  like  the  withering  rose,  of  a  wealth  that  shall  not  waste  with  the 
passage  of  time,  and  of  a  happiness  which  looks  steadily  to  the  eternal  and 
satisfying  experiences  of  Heaven.  December  is  felt  to  be  as  pleasant  as 
May,  because,  definitely,  the  Son  of  God  met  the  world  really  in  the  bosom 
of  this  month,  unfolding  thus,  and  distributing  from  His  infant  person, 
every  thing  that  can  make  earth  beautiful  and  Heaven  glorious;  and  on 
this  account  it  is,  that  all  who  stand  in  real  sympathy  with  the  great  fact 
of  the  incarnation  itself  will  realize,  whether  they  know  the  cause  definitely 
or  not,  that  December  is  as  pleasant  as  May.  Indeed,  the  sentiment  itself 
existed  long  before  the  poet  gave  it  formal  expression ;  it  originated  with 
the  incarnation,  and  the  poet’s  pen  was  used  only  as  the  instrument  to  give 
it  form  and  character;  and  now  we  all  feel  that  it  is  only  giving  us  back 
what  we  all  realize  in  our  deepest  natures. 

It  is  wonderful,  when  we  think  of  it  earnestly,  how  greatly  our  nature 
is  conditioned  and  moulded  by  seasons  and  localities.  We  see  this  in  a 
striking  light  in  the  different  characters  of  men  who  have  been  produced 
by,  and  have  lived  in,  different  periods  of  the  world.  Though  they  have 
belonged  to  the  same  race,  were  endowed  with  the  same  gifts,  and  were 
fitted  to  act  in  the  same  capacities,  yet,  because  they  have  lived  in  differ¬ 
ent  periods  of  the  world’s  history,  they  were  made  to  appear  almost  as  dif¬ 
ferent  races;  their  tastes  were  different;  their  gifts  were  all  modified;  their 
tendencies  were  often  even  in  opposite  directions,  and  even  in  their  physi¬ 
cal  conformations  you  cannot  but  discover  the  same  marked  discrepancies. 
Each  period  in  the  world’s  history  has  its  own  peculiar  life  or  genius;  its 
own  distinctive  mission,  which  it  will  drill  into  those  who  live  in  it,  so  as 
to  modify  their  whole  inner  being,  and  give  direction  to  the  entire  activity 
of  their  outward  lives.  The  points  at  which  such  periods  start  are  called 
epochs,  which  are  themselves  greatly  modifying  powers.  This  is  the  plas¬ 
tic  force  of  times  and  seasons.  Thus  a  current  of  rationalistic  philosophy 
or  godless  philosophical  investigation,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  and  more 
particularly  of  Germany,  will  set  in,  which,  for  the  time  being,  will  sweep 
every  thing  elevated  in  mind  and  precious  in  faith  from  the  thoughts  of 
men.  Thus  old  laws  and  institutions,  however  venerable  by  reason  of  age 
or  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  moulded  by  them,  if 
it  be  at  the  turning-point  of  one  of  such  periods,  are  often  radically  and 
hopelessly  changed  almost  within  an  hour.  Thus  also  are  old  govern¬ 
ments  demolished,  and  new  ones  created  in  their  stead,  while  the  entire 
inward  tone  and  the  whole  outward  aspect  of  society,  during  the  setting- 
in  period,  will  be  new,  peculiar,  and  strange.  If  we  inquire  why  it  is,  that 
so  suddenly,  and,  in  many  cases  so  abruptly,  there  seems  to  be  such  a  radi¬ 
cal  breaking  up;  such  an  earnest  rush  from  all  sides  in  one  particular 
direction,  where  the  power  comes  from  which,  with  so  much  apparent  ease, 
tosses  about  and  moulds  at  pleasure  such  mighty  influences,  demolishes  the 
old  and  venerable,  and  erects  the  new  and  untried !  The  only  answer  that 
we  can  elicit  is,  the  old  period  is  past;  the  new  one  has  set  in;  God  is  in 
history,  and  the  law  of  history  is  progress. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  localities.  They  bear  within  them,  es¬ 
pecially  when  distinctly  marked,  a  peculiar  power  to  impress  their  own 
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type  upon  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  man.  Localities,  like  seasons* 
mould  very  different  characters  out  of  the  same  race,  frequently  out  of  the 
same  clan,  and  sometimes  even  out  of  the  same  family.  The  mountaineer,  for 
instance,  is  characteristically  different,  in  mind  and  body,  from  those  who 
have  grown  up  amid  the  tamer  and  milder  features  of  the  valley.  Those 
that  live  on  the  seashore,  with  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  stretching  out 
before  them,  come  in  time  to  possess  feelings  and  tastes  very  dissimilar 
from  those  whose  view  is  perpetually  bounded  by  a  few  insignificant  hill¬ 
tops  that  surround  their  homes.  Climate,  also,  as  connected  with  locality, 
goes  far  in  the  way  of  fixing  whatever  peculiarity  our  nature  may  be  found 
to  bear.  The  Iliorhlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland  have  become  celebra- 
ted  for  their  respective  powers  of  this  character.  Out  of  the  same  people, 
as  strong  in  their  general  nationality  as  any  other,  and  perhaps  more  marked 
than  any  other  in  their  adherence  to  general  traditional  characteristics, 
they  have  formed  two  very  radically  different  natures.  Thus  the  same  race  of 
men  is  very  different  in  different  periods  and  different  localities,  showing  that 
time  and  space  are  not  idle  factors  in  the  case  of  our  being,  but  controlling 
and  mighty  forces,  which  the  will,  even  under  its  most  cultivated  and  en¬ 
lightened  form,  cannot  entirely  resist. 

Xow,  what  we  see  to  be  thus  true  naturally,  is  no  less  true  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  sense.  Distinctive  periods  of  this  character,  involving  divine  forces, 
you  will  find  running  all  through  the  Old  Dispensation.  The  Spirit  of 
God  acts,  not  above  history  or  against  it,  but  in  history  and  through  it. 
At  one  time,  for  instance,  you  behold  the  Law  as  the  all-absorbing  and 
ruling  idea.  Sinai  becomes *a  grand  epoch,  and  the  period  following,  in 
which  Moses  is  the  great  actor,  enshrines,  at  every  point,  the  awe-inspiring 
scene  which  was  witnessed  when  God  came  down  from  His  lofty  habita¬ 
tion,  and,  amid  thunderings  and  lightnings  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  en¬ 
graved  His  law  upon  two  tables  of  stone.  When,  by  thus  concentrating 
the  thoughts  of  men,  and  producing  a  deep  reverence  for  divine  authority, 
the  law  had  accomplished  its  work,  then  was  ushered  in  another  period — 
the  prophetic — milder,  indeed,  in  its  tone,  but  still  equally  unique  and 
moulding,  by  and  during  which  He,  who  is  to  be  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin, 
is  fully  pointed  out.  This  is  the  period  in  which  the  first  Gospel  promise 
made  in  Paradise  rises  up  afresh,  and  becomes  the  central  forming  princi¬ 
ple  for  the  people,  calling  out  their  faith,  just  as  the  previous  period  had 
cultivated  their  sense  of  sin  and  respect  for  the  divine  authority.  All 
minds  now  turn  to  this  promise  as  they  did  previously  to  the  law,  and 
the  religious  character  from  this  cause  lost  much  of  its  harsh  aspect, 
and  became  more  mild,  genial,  and  hopeful.  This  was  a  great  advance, 
but  an  advance  through  a  mighty  revolution.  Then  follows  a  period 
when  law  and  prophecy  converge,  and  take  -a  symbolic  form,  when  you 
behold  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  rise  up  to  view,  with  all  the  grand 
ceremonials  and  rites  with  which  these  were  connected.  These  gave 
to  the  blessings  which  had  been  shadowed  forth  by  law  and  prophecy  a 
more  real  and  pleasant  character.  Here  these  blessings,  in  the  peculiar 
form  in  which  they  then  existed,  became  embodied;  and  in  this  embodi¬ 
ment  the  forces  of  time  and  space  became  united,  and  thus  appealed, 
a  more  tangible  way,  to  the  faith  of  the  people.  As  they  impressed 
senses,  so  they  came  almost  at  once  to  absorb  the  mind  and  heart, 
a  new  period  giving  a  different  turn  to  old  things,  and  formed  t1 
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into  general  sympathy  with  itself.  In  the  bosom  of  this  period,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  with  their  hearts  all  linked  to  the  smoking  altar,  symbolic  of  the  real 
sacrifice  which  was  to  be  made  for  sin,  continued  until  they  were  met  by 
the  gladsome  song  of  the  angels  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  which  an¬ 
nounced  the  real  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecy,  “To  us  a  Child  is 
born;  to  us  a  Son  is  given in  whom  law  and  prophecy,  ceremonies  and 
shadows,  became  gloriously  real;  for  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  right¬ 
eousness,  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophetic  gospels,  the  only  sacrifice  that 
has  real  virtue  in  atoning  for  the  sins  of  men.  3s1  ow,  each  of  these  periods, 
as  they  came  and  went,  formed  a  people  after  their  own  image,  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  new  set  of  different  peculiarities  which  followed, 
showing  that,  in  the  spiritual  departments  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  more 
natural,  time  has  a  formative  and  moulding  power. 

You  will  also  notice  the  corresponding  idea  of  locality  in  all  these  pe¬ 
riods.  Mt.  Sinai  was  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  age  of  the 
law  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  the  centre  of  their  thoughts.  It  was  a 
holy  and  awe-inspiring  place.  The  schools  of  the  prophets,  established  by 
Samuel,  at  Hamah,  Bethel,  Gribeah,  Jericho,  and  Grilgal,  were  regarded  as 
the  sacred  hidden  depths  in  which  they  had  converse  with  Grod,  and  from 
which  they  came  forth  like  suns  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  future. 
Then  the  tabernacle  and  glorious  temple  were  sacred  places,  aiding  in  the 
formation  of  religious  character,  feeling  and  faith  peculiar  to  the  periods 
in  which  they  took  their  rise,  and  during  which  their  distinctive  mission 
continued  to  hold. 

Both  these,  namely,  sacred  periods  and  sacred  places,  pointed  to  the 
coming  of  the  great  Messiah,  and  prepared  the  way  for  it,  in  whom  their 
significance  was  fulfilled,  and  in  consequence  of  whose  actual  presence  they 
have  since  passed  away,  or  have  become  incorporated  in  a  higher  period, 
to  be  perpetuated  with  higher  powers  and  a  richer  grace  to  the  end  of  time. 

At  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  was  the  inauguration  of  this  higher  period, 
there  was  a  peculiarly  deep  and  mysterious  feeling.  It  spread  every  where. 
It  seemed  to  have  impregnated  the  very  atmosphere.  It  was  depicted  on 
every  countenance.  Men  could  not  account  for  it,  but  they  all  recognized 
it.  The  course  of  it  lay  beneath  the  soundings  of  the  most  profound  in¬ 
vestigations,  whilst  its  nature  eluded  the  most  subtle  analysis.  It  was  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  wills  of  men.  It  stole  into  their  moral  beings  so  secretly, 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  but  was  withal  so  restless  and  powerful,  as  to 
confound  all  rational  endeavors  to  clearly  penetrate  and  understand  it. 
They  all  felt  that  something  new,  something  strange,  something  great  and 
grand,  was  soon  to  transpire.  It  pervaded  all  classes  and  conditions,  and 
to  all  it  bore  the  same  subtle  mysteriousness.  Even  the  beasts  in  the  field 
gave  signs  of  peculiar  sensations;  and  material  nature  itself,  as  when  our 
Lord  was  crucified,  seemed  to  tremble,  as  in  the  birth-throes  of  some 
widely  significant  event,  showing  that,  when  history  has  gathered  itself 
up  into  fulness,  and  is  about  to  pour  forth  its  mighty  forces  into  a  new 
channel,  it  brings  all  into  a  waiting  condition  and  prepared  state  for  it,  so 
that,  with  concentrated  energy,  the  restless  current  may  flow  forth  through 
'the  new  period.  In  this  new  period,  at  the  opening  of  which  time  began 
afresh,  it  is  wonderful  to  behold  the  blending  of  divine  and  human  power. 
History  and  nature  were  both  made  to  do  homage  to  the  new  birth  of 
Christianity,  and  history  and  nature  have  since  been  strikingly  held  to  the 
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maintenance  and  propagation  of  its  blessings.  How  else  should  the  helpless 
Child  escape  from  His  foes?  How  else  should  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem — 
an  obscure  village — become  the  king  of  the  whole  earth?  The  fulness  of 
the  time  had  come,  and,  meeting  in  Christ  their  significance  and  turning 
point,  the  great  current  rushed  forward  in  the  Christian  channel,  bearing 
upon  its  broad  bosom  the  best  energy  of  the  best  minds,  and  the  most  de¬ 
vout  thanksgiving  of  the  purest  hearts;  and  in  its  wake  it  drew  literature 
and  science,  art  and  government,  and  all  that  makes  the  world  beautiful, 
prosperous,  and  happy. 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  expected  by  any  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  this  great  and  new  fact,  which  has  become  incorporated  into  the 
history  of  the  world — the  Incarnation  of  Christ — that  it  will  destroy,  from 
that  time  onward,  this  plastic  power  of  times  and  localities;  it  rather  only 
elevates  this  law,  and  gives  to  it  a  greater  force.  The  stream  here  origin¬ 
ating  takes  not  a  direct  course  towards  the  day  of  final  judicial  consumma¬ 
tion,  but  makes  many  curves,  and  each  curve  rounds  an  epoch,  followed  by 
a  period,  and  enters  as  a  fountain  of  life  into  many  plains  and  valleys, 
where,  by  its  own  nature,  it  imparts  sacredness  to  seasons  which  commem¬ 
orate  its  benefits,  and  solemnity  to  places  which  embody  its  grace  and  power. 
The  Church,  in  this  view,  and  the  seasons  which  the  Church  appropriates 
to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  Christ,  at  the  various  points  of  His  history 
and  the  history  of  His  great  acts,  are  always  sacred.  From  the  apostolic 
period  to  the  Reformation,  there  have  been  many  such  periods,  and  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present,  there  have  been  scarcely  less — though  less 
regarded — each  being  an  advance  upon  the  preceding,  and  all  tending  to 
the  preparation  for  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord  from  Heaven  in  the 
glory  of  His  Father  with  all  His  holy  angels. 

But  this  great  fact  has  not  only  produced  these  general  periods,  extend¬ 
ing  through  so  many  years ;  it  has  also  given,  and  in  the  same  way,  pe¬ 
culiar  character  to  different  parts  of  the  same  year.  Time  is  made  to  carry 
in  it  as  it  flows  on,  and  to  express,  at  the  proper  points,  the  peculiar  ex¬ 
periences  of  Christ.  This  is  not  something  imaginary  as  connected  with 
time,  nor  is  it  what  the  will  of  man  arbitrarily  may  be  supposed  to  put 
into  time  at  any  particular  points  in  its  progress.  Man,  as  such,  neither 
makes  fasts  nor  festivals.  The  spirit  or  genius  of  them  lies  beyond  his 
power.  It  lies  in  the  bosom  of  time  itself,  which,  as  it  moves  forward, 
will  bring  up  the  proper  feelings,  whether  men  will  or  will  not.  This  is 
the  thought  of* the  Saviour,  when  he  said:  “If  these  should  hold  their 
peace,  the  very  stones  would  cry  out.”  And  again,  take  no  thought,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  will  take  thought  for  the  things  of  it¬ 
self.”  Nature  is  in  sympathy  with  its  Lord,  and  every  moment  of  time  is 
an  expression  of  a  divine  thought,  which  it  is  made  to  enshrine  through 
the  incarnation  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  has  entered  it;  and  as  it  passes  for¬ 
ward,  it  will,  by  the  action  of  its  own  nature  connected  with  Him,  bring 
out  and  force  upon  men  the  divine  influences  which  Christ  has  imparted 
to  it  at  the  particular  points  of  His  life  or  history.  J  ust  as  time  brings 
spring,  and  the  joy  of  spring,  so  will  it  also  bring  the  spiritual  spring  with 
its  glow  and  glory,  even  though  partially  hid  behind  the  bleak  veil  of  De¬ 
cember. 

The  Christmas  season  stands,  in  this  view,  perhaps  among  the  most 
strongly  marked  of  all  the  other  seasons.  Its  power  is  the  greatest.  It 
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creates  smiles  wlien  all  flowers  have  withered.  It  warms  the  heart  when 
all  nature  is  frozen.  It  calls  out  merry  songs,  when  the  chiming  birds  are 
all  flown,  and  inspires  warm  currents  of  charity,  while  nature’s  tear-drops 
are  congealed  into  icicles.  Truly,  this  is  strange — stranger  than  any  thing 
which  is  written  in  our  profoundest  philosophy.  It  indicates  and  pro¬ 
claims  a  power  that  is  stranger  than  fiction.  It  is  a  beautiful  December 
mirror,  reflecting  the  superiority  of  grace  over  nature,  making  glad  the 
naturally  cold  heart  in  spite  of  the  season  in  which  it  occurs. 

We  should  not  be  slow  to  learn  from  it  the  true  nature  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  joy.  It  is  not  created  by  our  wills.  It  is  not  a  product  which  men 
can  force.  Its  root  lies  beyond  all  this,  in  the  rich  soil  of  grace,  and  lives 
and  works,  sending  up  its  trunk,  its  branches,  its  flowers,  and  its  fruit.  It 
lies  in  time  itself,  and  when  the  time  comes,  it  comes;  and  as  time  enters 
ail  men,  and  affects  all  men,  so  this  joy  enters  and  affects  all  men,  more  or 
less.  Though  it  be  true  that  the  Christmas  joy  is  felt  more  keenly  by 
.  the  Christian  heart,  because  this  is  more  open  to  it,  yet  it  is  not  confined  to 
Christians.  It  is  felt  by  all,  both  good  and  bad,  both  high  and  low,  both 
rich  and  poor,  both  young  and  old ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  those  who  know 
not  what  Christmas  means,  or  when  it  comes,  have,  nevertheless,  when  they 
are  actually  in  that  period,  altogether  peculiar  sensations  of  a  joyous  cha¬ 
racter.  By  facts  like  these  is  demonstrated  the  objective  character  of  the 
source  of  this  joy.  Like  a  blazing  fire,  it  will  warm  all  who  come  near  it. 
It  is  a  spontaneous  joy,  which,  like  the  Deformation  feeling  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  is  felt  at  all  points  and  by  all  persons  at  the  same  time, 
urging  all,  and  often  even  compelling  them  against  their  own  wills,  to  cease 
from  other  interests,  and  to  give  manifestations  of  it.  Thus,  is  December 
the  Alabaster  box  bearing  precious  ointment,  which,  when  broken  by  the 
hoar  frosts  of  winter,  sends  forth  a  perfume  which  fills  all  the  world. 

The  strength  of  this  gladdening  power  connected  with  Christmas  is  seen 
especially  in  the  present  bleak  December.  Besides  the  dreariness  peculiar 
to  the  season  as  such,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  distressing,  cruel,  fratrici¬ 
dal  war.  The  nation  is  in  gloom.  All  sections  are  in  mourning.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  weight  of  sadness  which  causes  our  strong  men  to 
bow  almost  to  the  earth,  the  season  brings  up  the  strong  pulsations  of  joy. 
The  widowed  mother  stands  erect  again  within  her  little  cottage  door,  and 
with  joyful  arms,  though  it  be  with  a  softly  subdued  smile,  receives  her  com¬ 
panions  who  come,  as  they  have  been  wont,  to  speak  of  Christmas  and  its 
gifts.  The  dark  vail  is  again  thrown  back  from  the  face  of  bereaved  sis¬ 
ters,  which  was  once  wet  with  their  tears  of  grief,  and  something  like  the 
genial  pleasure  of  other  days  is  once  more  depicted  there.  And  hear  you 
not,  in  every  house,  the  merry  laugh,  often  the  sportive  glee,  indicating 
that  the  heart ,  in  this  happy  season  has  got  the  mastery,  and  that  irrepres¬ 
sible  joy  is  the  general  feeling  ?  How  the  aged,  with  silvered  brows,  have 
become  young  again;  and  how  the  young,  in  this  brief  period,  experience 
the  condensed  happiness  of  many  years!  Happy  Christmas!  Yes,  there 
-  is  in  the  Christmas  joy  the  force  of  a  necessity,  because  it  is  general,- not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  sadness  of  war  superadded  to  the  gloom  of  December; 
and  because  all  feel  it,  each  feels  it  only  the  more  intensely  and  powerfully. 

This  happy  feeling  should  be  improved  by  each  one  of  us,  first,  in  being 
led  by  it  to  the  great  gift  of  God,  out  of  which  it  grows;  second,  by  re¬ 
flecting  upon  the  realness  of  Christianity,  incorporating  itself  with  time 
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and  space,  and  moving  forward  in  the  bosom  of  history,  bearing  its  joys  to 
all  men;  third,  by  seeking  to  share  the  joy  with  others,  with  children, 
friends,  and  especially  the  poor  and  the  sorrowful,  and  linally,  by  endeav¬ 
oring  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  the  power  of  Christianity  to  impart  happiness 
in  all  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life,  and  especially  in  the  hour  of 
sickness  and  death.  Here  is  the  fountain  whose  streams  shall  make  glad 
the  city  of  our  God.  Truly, 

“December's  as  pleasant  as  May.” 


A  TRAGIC  HISTORY. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CHAMISSO. 


BY  EDWIN. 


There  was  a  man  quite  sad  in  mind 

Because  his  cue  hung  down  behind — 

Not  so  he  wished  to  have  it. 

He  thought,  and  planned— what  shall  I  do  ? 

IT1  turn  around — he  did — the  cue 
Hung  down  as  erst  behind  him  ! 

He  tries  again — turns  round  once  more  : 

It  stands  just  as  it  stood  before — 

His  cue  hangs  down  behind  him. 

And  now  he  turns  the  other  way; 

It  does  no  good  I’m  loath  to  say — 

His  cue  hangs  down  behind  him. 

He  turns  to  left,  he  turns  to  right, 

No  better  and  no  worse  his  plight — 

His  cue  hangs  down  behind  him. 

Fast,  like  a  whirling  top,  he  spins, 

But  still  he  no  advantage  wins — 

His  cue  hangs  down  behind  him. 

Lo  !  still  he  turns  with  all  his  strength, 

He  thinks  to  gain  his  end  at  length — 

His  cue  hangs  down  behind  him  ! 

MORAL. 

Pity  the  man  who,  naught  to  do, 

Serves  only  thus  his  whole  life  through, 

A  cue  that  hangs  behind  him. 
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THE  TAP-ROOT  OP  HEREBY, 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


If  carefully  inquired  into,  it  will  be  found  tliat  the  primary  source  of 
all  heresies,  whether  theoretical  or  practical,  consists  in  separating  what 
G-od  has  joined  together. 

It  is  the  object  of  Christianity  to  gather  together  all  things  in  one.  It 
is,  in  its  nature,  the  unity  of  all  things.  It  unites  heaven  and  earth,  Hod 
and  man,  the  finite  and  infinite,  the  natural  and  supernatural,  and  all  things 
depending  on  these.  It  is  the  true  p kilo sophia  prima‘~ih.Q  fundamental 
principle  of  all  things,  which  philosophers  have  in  all  ages  in  vain  sought 
after  outside  of  Revelation  and  Christianity.  Hence  one  Christian  truth, 
one  Christian  practice,  must  ever  be  viewed  in  its  unity  with  all  others. 

But  how  prevailingly  is  this  fact  overlooked  or  ignored !  Things  which 
belong  together,  and  complement  each  other,  are  separated,  and  thus  held 
up  in  their  fragmentary  character  as  full,  whole  and  well-rounded  truth. 

Take  an  instance.  How  common  is  it  to  speak  of  the  form  of  worship 
as  one  thing,  and  the  life  of  worship  as  another,  as  if  these  two  things  could 
be  separated — as  if  the  one  could  exist  without  the  other !  One  insists  on 
the  form,  another  on  the  life— -and  the  merits  of  both  are  discussed  as  if 
they  were  two  things.  But  can  these  two  things  be  so  viewed?  Certainly 
not.  You  cannot  separate  the  life  from  the  form— the  inward  from  the 
outward — spirit  and  the  body  in  which  it  is  alone  properly  active. 

Take  a  tree,  and  treat  it  as  such  persons  do  the  subject  of  worship.  If 
they  would  speak  of  the  tree  as  they  speak  of  worship,  the  tree  would  say : 
The  inward  life  is  the  tree.  The  other  would  reply:  No;  the  outward 
form  is  the  tree.  But  is  it  not  clear  that  both  are  wrong?  Take  away 
the  outward  form  of  the  tree,  and  where  is  your  tree  ?  Take  away  the  in¬ 
ward  life  of  the  tree,  and  then  where  is  your  tree  ?  The  inward  life  and 
the  outward  form,  both  in  one,  constitute  the  tree. 

Take  a  human  being,  and  treat  him  in  the  same  way.  The  fanatic,  to 
be  consistent,  would  have  to  insist  that  the  inward  life  alone  is  the  man ; 
while  his  opponent  would  have  to  insist  that  the  outward  body  is  the  man. 
Now  separate  them,  and  give  to  each  his  man,  and  the  one  will  have  a 
corpse ,  and  the  other  a  ghost.  Both  would  be  in  a  bad  case.  The  one 
could  not  make  his  corpse  move  out  of  its  place,  and  the  other  could  not 
catch  his  ghost.  Both  together  are  the  real  and  the  true  man.  The 
corpse,  when  one  with  the  spirit,  is  a  living  thing,  and  the  spirit,  when 
'one  with  the  body,  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  tangible  thing. 

True  worship  includes  the  truth  of  both  these  extremes,  and  holds  them 
together  in  their  true  unity.  This,  in  the  nature  of  things,  destroys  their 
extremes,  and  the  errors  which  are  respectively  based  on  them.  J ust  as 
when  two  halves  are  united  in  their  constitutional  whole,  no  halves  remain. 
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They  that  worship  God  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth — not  in 
spirit  merely,  not  in  truth  merely,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Pretended 
godliness,  without  the  form,  is  just  as  false  as  pretended  godliness  without 
the  power. 

How  common  is  it  to  spe::k  of  worship  in  which  the  form  is  discarded 
as  the  highest  ideal  of  worship !  It  is  the  idea  of  such  opposers  of  the 
form  that  true  worship  consis  ts  in  following  out  our  own  religious  impulses, 
let  them  lead  us  where  they  may.  They  hold,  the  spirit  in  man  will  guide 
him  right,  and  he  has  only  to  surrender  himself  to  its  motions.  But  they 
fail  to  ask  ichat  spirit  it  is  that  moves  them.  The  Munsterites,  who.  naked, 
greased  one  another,  and  the  Swiss  fanatics,  who  offered  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  as  a  bloody  sacrifice,  followed  an  inward  motion  and  impulse.  Those 
who  revel  before  the  Lord  in  a  way  that  makes  decent  spectators  ashamed 
of  the  scene,  do  the  same.  Truly,  a  true  ghost  is  the  spirit  that  disdains 
the  form.  No  one  can  anticipate  its  lawless  pranks,  nor  tell  whither  it 
will  lead  those  who  surrender  themselves  to  its  guidance. 

This  ghostly  idea  of  worship  has  done  much  mischief.  It  has  done 
much  to  evaporate  true  worship  into  a  thin,  intangible  apparition.  Its  cru¬ 
sade  of  plausible  arguments  against  the  necessary  decency  and  order  of  the 
form  of  worship  need  to  be  earnestly  reviewed.  The  Church  is  called  upon 
more  than  ever  to  demonstrate  that  life  and  form  are  not  at  variance  with 
each  other,  that  they  are  not  two  things,  the  one  good  and  the  other  bad, 
but  that  they  are  one  thing. 

If  it  appear  in  social  life  that  some  decently- dressed  men,  who  conduct 
themselves  with  good  outward  propriety,  are  nevertheless  not  truly  and  in¬ 
wardly  decent  and  genteel,  it  still  remains  true  that  all  truly  decent  men 
are  outwardly  decent  also.  In  like  manner,  if  some  who  worship  with 
outward  order  and  propriety  are  formalists,  it  is  not  demonstrated  thereby 
that  outward  decency  of  form  may  not  be  animated  by  the  true  inward 
life.  It  is  time  that  the  old  spirit  of  heresy  which,  through  all  the  ages 
of  the  Church,  has  been  mighty  to  take  things  apart  which  belong  toge¬ 
ther,  be  taught  that  this  is  small  and  easy  work,  and  that  it  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  greater  work  to  be  done,  which  consists  in  keeping  together  what 
God  has  joined. 

Now  the  true  worship  includes  the  truth  in  both  these  extremes,  and 
holds  it  in  its  true  unity,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  destroys  the 
extremes,  and  the  errors  which  are  respectively  based  on  them,  just  as 
when  two  halves  are  reunited  into  the  original  whole,  no  halves  remain. 
They  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him,  not  “in  spirit/’  not  ‘‘in 
truth/’  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 

You  cannot  separate  these  two — the  spirit  and  the  form — inward  sin¬ 
cerity  and  outward  order — life  and  the  body  in  which  it  is  active. 

Take  a  Tree : 

The  fanatic  says  the  inward  is  the  thing. 

The  formalist  says  the  outward  is  the  thing. 

Take  a  man  : 

The  fanatic  says  the  outward  is  the  soul. 

The  formalist  says  the  outward  is  the  body. 

So  in  worship,  you  must  have  both. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  which  extremes  beget  error  sustains  the 
question  as  to  what  God  does,  and  what  man  himself  does  iu  worship. 
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One  will  have  worship  to  be  an  almost  passive  reception  of  what  God  doe3 
to  us ;  another  makes  it  consist  entirely  in  what  we  do  to  God.  In  both 
these  extremes  lies  the  seed  of  error. 

The  truth  is,  that  worship  consists  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  sep¬ 
arately,  hut  in  both  conjoined.  It  consists  in  what  God  does  in  us  and 
through  us,  and  in  what  we  do  under  His  blessing,  and  by  His  grace.  It 
is  the  fruit  of  the  blessing  of  God  in  the  offering  of  man. 

Hence,  in  the  divinely  instituted  ordinances  of  worship  there  are  those 
in  which  God  acts  towards  man,  and  also  those  in  which  man  acts  toward 
God.  Those  ordinances  in  which  God  acts  toward  man  are  called  sacra¬ 
ments.  Baptism — This  is  God’s  act  to  us  in  which  we  are  prevailingly 
receptive.  It  is  not  a  command  :  “  Baptize  yourself,”  hut  “  he  baptized.” 
In  it  God,  by  His  Church,  reaches  forth  His  hand  to  us,  takes  us  into  His 
covenant  and  Church,  and  gives  us  all  the  grace  which  Baptism  repre¬ 
sents. 

The  Holy  Supper — This  is  also  God’s  act  of  grace  to  us.  “Broken  for 
you — take — eat.”  We  can  add  nothing  to  it;  cannot  make  it  more  nor 
less  than  it  is  by  any  act  of  ours.  We  may  receive  it  worthily  or  un¬ 
worthily;  hut  it  remains,  in  either  case,  what  it  is  in  itself.  In  it  God 
gives,  we  receive. 

In  the  Sacraments,  therefore,  God’s  gracious  activities  are  first  and  pre¬ 
vailing,  and  we  are  active  under  His  blessing  and  by  His  grace.  True, 
this  is  the  case,  to  some  extent,  in  all  worship;  yet  other  acts  of  worship 
are  more  directly  our  devout  activities  toward  God. 

These  acts  of  worship  are  prayer,  praise,  adoration,  thanksgiving,  con¬ 
fession,  supplication,  intercession,  meditation,  acts  of  faith,  of  hope,  of 
love.  In  these  we  are  active — are  called  upon  to  be  active.  These  are 
our  offerings  to  God. 

JSTow  to  separate  these  two;  and,  taking  one  extreme,  to  say  that  wor¬ 
ship  is  wholly  God’s  act,  in  which  we  are  merely  His  instruments,  is  false, 
since  it  would  be,  in  fact,  God  worshipping  Himself ;  or,  taking  the  other 
extreme,  to  say  that  all  worship,  even  the  acts  of  the  Sacraments,  is  our 
act,  is  equally  false,  because  it  sets  aside  God’s  grace,  and  throws  man 
wholly  on  his  own  resources  and  natural  powers.  The  truth  consists  in  a 
union  of  both.  God,  the  object  of  worship,  acts  on  the  worshipper,  and 
man  devotes  himself  in  return  to  God  in  gratitude  and  love. 

Take  an  illustration.  There  grows  a  plant — blossoms — bears  fruit. 
How  does  it  grow  ?  Two  activities  work  in  it ;  one  upon  it ;  one  in  and 
from  it.  The  sun,  the  rain,  the  dew  upon  it.  The  principle  of  its  own 
life  in  it.  Take  away  either,  and  there  is  no  growth. 

Place  yourself  on  one  extreme,  and  say :  The  life — that  is  the  thing, 
and  you  are  in  error.  Place  yourself  on  the  other  extreme,  and  say  :  The 
powers  that  come  down  on  it — that  is  the  thing,  and  you  are  in  error 
again.  But  take  both  in  one,  and  you  have  the  whole  truth,  because  you 
have  the  truth  as  a  whole.  It  is  just  so  in  worship.  In  it  you  have  di¬ 
vine  and  human  activities  conjoined.  The  benediction  of  Heaven  upon 
the  heart  through  God’s  divinely  instituted  ordinances  and  the  grateful, 
devout  response  of  the  heart  to  God  are  both  together  or  necessary,  and 
act  together  as  one  in  true  worship. 

Another  set  of  extremes  which  beget  error  are  these :  One  holds  that 
worship  is  bound  to  times  and  places  ;  while  another  insists  that  it  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  times  and  places. 
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He  that  confines  it  to  times  and  places  would  make  it  a  power  in  bonds, 
and  thus  bring  us  back  to  the  shadowy  dispensation  of  Judaism,  or  the 
false  whims  of  the  Samaritans.  He  that  would  separate  it  from  times  and 
places  sets  aside  the  sacred  ordinances  of  Sunday  and  holy-days,  also  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  altars,  and  places  of  common,  united,  Christian  worship,  and  thus 
evaporates  and  disperses  all  worships  into  vague  generality,  and  thus  loosing 
it  from  its  moorings,  sets  all  sacred  interests  alloat  on  a  sea  of  dangerous 
uncertainty. 

Here  again  each  extreme  is  an  error.  Both  united  make  the  truth. 
True  worship  requires  sacred  times  and  sacred  places.  These  are  the 
conservative  centres  of  its  power  and  activities.  Sunday  and  the  holy- 
days  are  its  accepted  times ;  the  sanctuary  is  the  place  of  its  permanent 
home.  But  its  activities  do  not  end  here.  It  reaches  out  from  these 
high  days  and  high-places  of  its  rest,  and  sauctifies  all  places  and  all  days. 
It  makes  its  abode  in  the  habitations  of  Jacob  as  well  as  in  the  gates  of 
Zion ;  and  offers  up  its  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  in  the  closet,  as  well 
as  on  the  great  public  days  when  God’s  people  in  multitudes  enter  the 
sanctuary  to  bring  their  united  worship  before  God. 

How  much  power  there  is  in  a  sacred  day.  or  season  !  How  the  general 
spirit  of  the  occasion  animates  and  bears  along  our  individual  endeavors  ! 
How  much  there  is  in  a  sacred  place !  Its  associations  become  a  kind  of 
sustaining  element  to  our  devotional  feelings.  No  rightly  attuned  heart  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  power  of  a  sacred  place.  But  how  glorious  also  is 
the  power  of  piety  and  worship,  as  it  extends  out  from  these  centres,  and 
pervades  and  spreads  over  all  secular  places  and  secular  times !  Why, 
then,  must  the  one  circumstance  he  ignored  in  favor  of  the  other  ?  What 
but  error  is  gained  by  disjoining  what  so  evidently  belongs  together  ? 

There  are  other  similar  extremes  as  causes  of  error  and  bewilderment. 
As,  for  instance,  the  question,  how  far  our  worship  is  for  God’s  sake;  how 
far,  and  in  what  sense,  for  our  own  sake — that  in  which  it  is  contended, 
on  the  one  side,  that  outward  helps  to  worship  is  every  thing,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  all  outward  helps  are  useless,  and  even  a  hinderance.  These, 
and  others  similar  to  them,  could  easily  be  illustrated  in  the  same  way  we 
have  done  the  other  points.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  a 
root  of  all  evil  it  is  to  put  asunder  what  God  has  joined  together. 


CHRISTIANS  AT  HOME. 


The  remark  of  an  eminent  divine,  when  asked  as  to  the  character  of 
some  one,  11 1  have  never  lived  with  him,”  was  but  another  form  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  trite  but  true  observation,  that  we  are  really  what  we  are  rela - 
lively.  Much  stress  is  laid  in  the  Bible  on  the  domestic  duties.  To  what 
people  are  within  the  quiet  precincts  of  home,  much  value  may  be  at¬ 
tached,  as  an  index  to  their  general  character.  It  was  a  quaint  remark 
of  a  celebrated  preacher,  when  speaking  of  the  practical  fruits  of  holiness 
as  an  index  to  true  faith  in  Jesus,  that  he  would  like  to  «'o  down  into  the 
kitchens  of  his  flock,  and  see  the  daily  conduct  of  mistresses  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  their  servants,  as  well  as  that  of  servants  in  their  discharge 
of  appointed  duty. 
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WE  ABE  GROWING  OLD. 


I  thought  so  the  other  day,  as  I  walked  to  and  fro  over  the  farm,  where 
I  had  spent  twenty  years  of  my  life.  Just  at  sunset  I  stood  upon  an  ele¬ 
vated  piece  of  ground  that  commanded  a  view  of  almost  the  entire  farm. 

And  there,  at  the  close  of  day,  the  most  solemn,  and  to  me  the  most  im 
pressive  hour  of  the  twenty-four ;  what  a  crowd  of  past  recollections  rushed 
into  my  mind !  Every  tree  and  shrub  seemed  animate  with  life,  and  ready 
to  greet  me  as  an  old  friend,  and  speak  of  hours  spent  with  them. 

The  old  house,  too,  standing  there  alone,  looking  desolate  and  forsaken, 
with  its  great  square  chimney  built  up  on  the  outside.  And  the  porch  run¬ 
ning  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  the  timbers  all  decayed  and  ready  to 
fall  to  pieces.  My  room,  too;  I  could  see  it,  with  the  little,  short  window, 
looking  like  a  port-hole  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  day.  Time 
and  some  truant  hand  had  dealt  very  rudely  with  it.  The  panes  of  glass 
were  almost  all  gone.  In  some  places  rags  or  paper  had  been  pasted. — 
Others  were  left  open  for  the  fierce  winds  to  howl  through,  and  the  merci¬ 
less  rain  to  beat  in  at. 

And  the  associates  of  those  twenty  years;  where  are  they?  Those  boys 
that  used  to  come,  three  and  four  at  a  time,  to  spend  the  day  with  me  ? 
Oh!  we  were  a  merry  set  then,  joyous  and  free.  How  we  did  laugh  and 
talk,  as  we  played  ball  over  the  little  frame  milk-house,  or  placed  rope  hal¬ 
ters  on  the  horns  of  the  calves,  and  run  them  over  pasture  and  field,  until 
tired  out,  they  would  allow  us  to  place  on  them  the  little  yoke,  and  train 
them  up  for  future  oxen. 

Then,  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  began  to  make  long  shadows,  we 
would  separate,  our  young  hearts  filled  with  regret  at  present  separation, 
but  full  of  bright  schemes  for  the  future.  And  I,  weary  with  the  day’s 
sport,  would  retire  to  my  little  bed,  and  kneeling  down,  with  my  mother’s 
hand  resting  on  my  head,  would  repeat  my  short  prayer,  then  sweetly  sleep. 

“Time,  the  tomb-builder,”  what  hast  thou  done  with  those  friends  of 
my  youth  ?  Alas !  they  are  most  of  them  gone  from  me — some  into  the 
busy  world,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  wealth,  or  honor — some  to 
that  country  from  which  none  returns.  Yet  this  evening  my  heart  yearns 
over  those  associates  of  my  early  life,  those  with  whom  almost  every  fond 
recollection  of  the  past  is  connected.  I  feel  a  tenderness  for  them,  a  re¬ 
gard  for  their  welfare  here  and  hereafter,  that  I  never  can  experience  to¬ 
ward  others. 

And  my  earnest,  agonizing  prayer  to  thee,  0,  Father,  is,  that  thou 
wouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil  of  the  world,  by  sanctifying  them  through 
thy  truth,  that  we  may  be  one  with  thee,  washed  and  purified  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  That  we  may  behold  his  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  him, 
where  we  will  never  grow  old. —  West,  Missionary .  T.  B. 
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ARCHBISHOP  ANSGAR. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  NICOL.  TIIOMSEN. 


BY  L.  H.  S. 


Ansgar.  the  apostle  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  in  Denmark  and  Swe¬ 
den,  and  the  first  occupant  of  the  extreme  North  German  Episcopate,  in 
the  country  of  Holstein  and  of  Bremen-Saxony,  was  born  September  9, 
801.  He  was  the  son  of  respectable  Frank  parents.  We  may  consider  his 
birth-place  as  in  North  France,  in  the  country  belonging  to  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Amiens,  which  was  afterwards  called  Picardy,  near  the  Monas¬ 
tery  of  Corbie.  Ansgar  lost  his  excellent  pious  mother  in  806,  when  in  his 
fifth  year.  Thereupon  his  father  had  him  brought  up  in  the  renowned 
Monastery  of  Corbie,  where,  according  to  its  rules,  only  the  children  of  the 
nobles  were  received  and  trained  for  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church  or 
State.  The  Benedictine  Monasteries  then  cultivated,  in  their  schools, 
earnest  piety,  thorough  knowledge  according  to  the  standard  of  the  times, 
a  summary  of  secular  science,  with  Theology  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  a  knowledge  of  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,  as  well  as  ele¬ 
gance  of  composition.  The  celebrated  Paschasius  Radbertus,  the  author 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Tran-substantiation,  whose  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  was  very  great — the  Scholasticus,  or  school. Rector, 
and  afterwards  Abbot  of  Corbie,  probably  reckoned  Ansgar  (as  did  also 
Warinees,  who  was,  in  826,  Abbot  in  Westphalian  Corbie)  among  his 
pupils.  The  education  of  Ansgar  was  especially,  however,  under  the  care 
of  Abbot  Adalhard,  a  cousin  of  Charlemagne,  who  along  with  his  brother 
Walo  or  Wala.  presided  over  the  Monastery  of  Corbie.  Surprisingly  earlv 
in  life  there  was  developed  in  the  boy  Ansgar  an  earnest  mind,  directed 
towards  sacred  things,  with  fantastic  traits  of  pious  fervor,  not  uncommon 
in  those  days,  although  never  excluding  practical  thoughtfulness.  Ansgar 
dreamed  that  he  was  on  a  slippery,  marshy  place,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
desert.  Near  it  there  ran  a  well-beaten,  pleasant  path.  Along  this  there 
wandered  women  clothed  in  white,  guided  by  the  holy  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  among  these  was  his  deceased  mother.  Ansgar’s  wish  to  be 
with  his  mother  could  only  be  accomplished,  according  to  the  declaration 
of  the  virgin,  by  freeing  himself  from  the  vanities  and  sports  of  childhood. 
After  this  vision  the  boy  withdrew  from  all  the  sports  and  plays  of  his 
companions,  lived  only  for  learning  and  piety,  and  was  determined  to  de- 
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Vote  him, seif  to  the  priestly  office.  About  his  thirteenth  year  he  assumed 
the  vows  of  the  order.  The  death  of  his  revered  Emperot,  Charles,  in 
814,  still  further  impelled  him  to  a  fresh  invigoration  of  his  earnest  spirit¬ 
ual  inclinations,  as  though  it  were  an  emphatic  monition  of  the  vanity  of 
all  earthly  things.  In  a  dream  then,  he  experienced  the  tortures  of  Pur¬ 
gatory,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  thereupon, 
in  the  midst  of  the  blessed  assemblage  of  Heaven,  received  from  God  him- 
self  assurance  of  the  maid^red  crown,  if  he  would  only  be  faithful  unto 
the  end.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Ansgar  became  a  teacher  in  the  school  at 
Corbie,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  no  less  than  his  piety.  A 
vision  comforted  him  concerning  the  death  of  one  of  his  pupils — in  whom 
he  had  been  greatly  interested,  as  it  represented  him  in  Paradise;  the  Sa¬ 
viour  Himself  demanded  confession  of  Ansgar  in  a  dream,  and  declared 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins ;  and  a  voice  from  Hod  in  a  dream  hade  him  go 
forth  and  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  In  822  the  brother  Adal- 
hard  and  Wala  founded  the  Monastery  of  New  Corbie,  in  Westphalia,  as  a 
colony  from  Old  Corbie.  Ansgar  was  transferred  there,  with  other  monks, 
in  823.  The  school  of  the  new  monastery  was  indeed  intrusted  to  him  as 
Scholasticus,  and,  on  account  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  performed 
his  duties,  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  preacher  in  the  church  of 
the  monastery. 

The  form  of  Christianity  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  an 
organization  for  hierarchic  law  and  expiation,  took  its  rise  about  the  time 
of  Ansgar,  being  specially  dependent  on  the  so-called  Pseudo-isidoric  De¬ 
cretals,  substituted  with  the  view  by  the  Romish  Bishops  of  the  first 
Christian  centuries,  and  the  rising  doctrine  of  tran-substantiation  which 
established  an  ever-to-be-repeated  offering  up  of  Christ  by  the  Priests. 
At  the  same  time,  also,  the  spiritual  character  of  Christianity,  and  a  direct 
relation  between  God  and  the  faithful,  began  to  attract  attention,  especially 
with  those  respecting  the  authority  which  Augustine  possessed.  With 
the  Saxon  people,  who  had  been  converted  by  violence,  there  was  sung  the 
Epic  of  the  Heliand  or  Heiland  (Saviour)  under  Louis  the  Pious,  which 
celebrated,  in  a  peculiar  national  style,  Christ  and  Christianity,  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  reciprocally  grace  and  thankfulness  after  the  manner  of  lords  and 
their  vassals.  The  zealous  Christian  love  of  the  Church  then  for  missionary 
work,  directed  itself  towards  their  neighbors  of  France,  actually  from  the 
same  stock  with  themselves,  and  to  the  Scandinavian  North,  with  especial 
reference,  if  possible,  to  make  an  end  of  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
heathen  Normans. 

The  Scandinavians  and  the  Germans  are  both  branches  of  the  same 
great  Germanic  trunk.  In  the  ninth  century,  at  the  time  of  Ansgar,  the 
Scandinavians  and  Germans,  as  regards  difficulties  in  missionary  operations 
even  in  language  itself,  differed  much  less  than  afterwards.  The  tendency 
to  value  individuality  is  peculiar  to  both  these  peoples.  In  their  ante- 
Christian  days,  both  peoples  revered  those  divinities  who  comprehended  in 
the  form  of  ideal  humanities,  powers  of  physical  and  moral  character  con¬ 
tending  against  the  old  chaos.  The  ruder  nature  of  the  North  naturally 
-invested  the  prevailing  idea  of  this  struggle  with  a  peculiar  rough  form. 
At  the  same  time  there  arose  in  the  North,  especially  among  those  cling¬ 
ing  to  German  heathendom,  the  expectation  of  a  future  decay,  with  a  sub- 
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sequent  purified  revivification  of  their  gods;  and  this  became  very  clear  in 
the  later  ante-Christian  days  of  the  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians.  The 
fearless  love  of  battles  and  adventures,  the  independence  of  the  free-bolder, 
fidelity  of  the  follower  to  his  lord,  respect  for  woman — these  existed 
equalfy  in  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Germans.  And  some  minutiae  ol 
worship,  even  during  the  days  of  their a  heathenism,  such  as  veneration  for 
the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  mark  for  the  hammer  of  Thor,  and  infant  bap¬ 
tism  as  a  test  of  the  birth  of  the  child  in  wedlock,  were  peculiar  to  both. 
But  in  the  North  many  had  never  heard  of  any  other  divinity  than  the 
strength  of  their  own  heroes;  here,  especially,  a  rough,  powerful  adven¬ 
turous  existence  would  have  taken  possession  of  the  entire  life,  if  Christi¬ 
anity  had  not  won  over  this  beautiful  susceptibility  to  itself*. 

The  oldest  church  in  Holstein,  that  at  Meldorf,  in  Ditmarschen,  was 
built  by  Willehad,  (780)  the  first  Bishop  of  Bremen.  After  Charlemagne 
had  completely  overthrown  (804)  Northern  Saxony,  there  was  erected  at 
Essesfeld  or  Essehoe,  the  present  Itzehoe,  in  Holstein  proper,  a  chapel  for 
the  garrison.  About  the  year  811  the  Emperor  suffered  the  church  at 
Hamburg,  in  Stormarn,  to  be  consecrated  by  Bishop  Amalhar,  of  Treves, 
and  the  celebrated  Priest  Heridak  was  appointed  in  charge  of  this  place, 
destined  afterwards  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Holstein.  According  to  Iiim- 
bert,  the  biographer  and  successor  of  Ansgar,  Charlemagne  entertained 
even  the  idea  of  elevating  Hamburg  to  an  archiepisc-opal  see  for  the  whole 
North  and  its  conversion.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne’s  death,  the  sons 
of  the  Danish  king  Gottrik  or  Gottfried,  (who  had  fought  against  Charle¬ 
magne,)  and  Harald,  of  the  family  of  Halfdans,  (who  has  been  confounded 
with  Harald  Klak,)  were  fighting  for  the  Danish  peninsula,  then  a  king¬ 
dom  separate  from  Zealand  and  Scania.  In  814  Harold,  as  an  exile,  sought 
assistance  in  Prance  from  Louis  the  Pious.  After  the  year  819  the  sons 
of  Gottrik  showed  themselves  earnestly  anxious  for  peace  and  alliance. 
Then  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the  French  kingdom,  the 
Saxon  Ebo  or  Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  foster  brother  of  Louis  the 
Pious,  resolved  to  set  out  as  missionary  to  the  Danes.  This  idea.  )ie 
carried  out  in  823,  with  papal  authority,  and  as  imperial  ambassador. 
Many  of  the  Danes  are  said  to  have  been  baptized  by  him.  For  a  fixed 
centre  of  his  operations  Ebo  had  received,  as  a  gift  from  Louis  the  Pious, 
a  place  called  Welanao  or  Welnau,  now  Munsterdorf,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Itzehoe,  where  he  erected  a  monastery.  Ebo  continued  in  his  missionary 
work  until  826.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  King  Harald  of  Half- 
dans,  (still  in  receipt  of  continued  assistance  from  the  Franks,)  with  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  were  baptized  with  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  castle  of  Ingelheim,  the  then  residence 
of  the  Emperor,  at  St.  Alban’s  church,  in  Mayence.  The  Emperor,  the 
beautiful  Empress  Judith,  Prince  Lothaire,  and  others  of  the  Frank  no¬ 
bility  were  the  sponsors.  When  Ebo  was  drawn  back  to  France  by  the 
needs  of  his  archiepiscopate  and  other  duties,  it  seemed  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  Harald  another  priest  acquainted  with  the  severe  work  of  the 
northern  missions.  The  Abbot  Count  Wala  recommended  Ansgar  for  the 
post. 

Ansgar  decided  immediately  to  accept  the  call  now  given  him,  although 
this  was  left  to  his  option;  and  he  was  firm  in  his  decision,  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends.  The  monk  Autbert  of  Corbie,  of  a  noble 
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Frank  family,  esteemed  likfe  Ansgar  by  W ala}  unasked  attacked  himself  to 
Ansgar  for  his  northern  missionary  work.  The  Emperor  supplied  both 
the  missionaries  with  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  travel  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  divine  service.  In  their  voyage  down  the  Rhine,  Ansgar  and 
Autbert  found  themselves  neglected  from  the  very  start  by  their  rough, 
Danish  fellow-travellers :  when  they  reached  Cologne,  the  Bishop  Hadebald 
gave  the  missionaries  a  suitable  ship.  As  the  King  was  to  take  possession 
of  this  for  subsequent  travel,  he  made  friends  with  Ansgar  and  Autbert 
from  that  time.  On  the  Saxo-Danish  boundary  line  there  was  situated  a 
commercial  town — Schleswig  (Sliaswich)  or  Haddely,  where  Harold  de¬ 
termined  to  sojourn,  and  it  became  the  central  point  of  the  missionary 
operations  of  Ansgar  from  the  year  827.  That,  about  this  time,  a  church 
was  built  in  Schleswig,  and  Harold  had  undertaken  a  persecution  of  the 
heathen, — these  are  assertions  made  by  Saxo  G-rammaticus,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  are  unworthy  of  belief — Ansgar  established  a  missionary 
school,  in  which  he  educated  in  a  Christian  manner,  for  the  priesthood, 
twelve  boys  of  the  country,  some  of  whom  he  had  bought  and  others  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  by  the  King.  Numerous  conversions  were  obtained 
by  Ansgar  and  Autbert,  notwithstanding  the  reopening  of  the  war  between 
Grottrik’s  sons  and  Harold,  the  ally  of  the  Franks.  Autbert,  on  account 
of  bodily  debility,  returned  to  Corbei,  after  he  had  worked  two  years,  and 
soon  thereafter  died.  King  Harold  after  this,  841,  lapsed  into  heathenism 
as  a  partisan  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire. 

Messengers  from  Bjorn,  King  of  Sweden,  were  sent  to  Louis  the  Pious, 
about  the  time  of  AutberFs  death,  concerning  the  favorable  inclination 
towards  Christianity  that  had  been  excited  by  merchants  and  prisoners  in 
Sweden,  and  the  desire  of  Bjorn  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  by  the 
Emperor.  Again,  at  the  instance  of  Wala,  Louis  proposed  Ansgar  for  the 
Swedish  mission,  and  found  him  perfectly  ready,  also,  for  this  undertaking. 
A  monk,  named  G-islemar,  of  Corbie,  remained  back  in  charge  of  the 
Danish  mission.  Ansgar  sailed  for  Sweden,  with  Witmar,  a  former  col¬ 
league  in  the  Monastery  school  at  Corbie,  along  with  some  merchants,  in  the 
year  829.  When  near  the  Swedish  coasts  they  were  set  upon  by  pirates 
and  compelled  to  take  to  the  land.  Ansgar  found  himself  robbed  of  the 
presents  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Swedish  king,  and  of  all  his  books. 
Still  he  opposed  the  proposition  to  turn  back,  but  on  the  other  hand  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  foot,  with  Witmar  and  other  faithful  companions,  under  the 
most  grievous  hardships,  to  Birka  Sigtuna,  Bjorn’s  principal  town.  The 
King  received  Ansgar  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Several  were  baptized,  among  them  one  of  the  nobility 
of  the  kingdom,  Tail  Herigar  or  Hergeir  of  Sigtuna,  the  most  trusty 
counsellor  of  the  King,  who  devoted  himself  with  all  his  heart,  from  this 
time  forward,  to  Christianity  and  Ansgar.  Herigar  soon  after  had  a  church 
erected  on  his  own  property.  After  one  and  a  half  year’s  labor  in  Swe¬ 
den,  Ansgar  returned  to  Germany. 

In  the  mean  time  Louis  the  Pious  had  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  plan, 
which  had  been  laid  aside  since  the  time  of  his  father  Charles,  of  estab- 
-  lishing  an  archiepiscopal  see  at  Hamburg,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
north  and  of  northern  missions.  It  had  been  determined  on  at  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Diet  of  Aachen,  (831)  before  the  return  of  Ansgar.  The  Bishops  of 
Bremen  and  Verdun,  between  whom  North  Saxony  (817)  had  been  divi- 
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did,  consented  to  recognize  the  new  see,  and  be  diocesans  of  the  same.  In 
831,  at  the  Diet  of  Ingelheim,  Ansgar  was  consecrated  first  Archbishop 
of  Hamburg.  At  the  same  time,  the  Emperor,  because  the  new  archi- 
episcopal  see  was  very  poor,  and  situated  in  a  position  directly  threatened 
by  its  immediate  heathen  neighbors,  made  a  grant  to  him  of  the  rich 
Monastery  of  Turholt  or  Thorout,  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders.  In  company 
with  the  imperial  ambassadors,  Ansgar  then  betook  himself  to  Home  to 
receive  the  archiepiscopal  pallium,  and  the  papal  sanction  from  Gregory  IV. 
The  latter  conferred  on  the  new  Archbishop  the  office  of  papal  legate  for 
the  north,  including  the  Sclaves  living  north  of  the  Elbe.  Ebo,  of 
Eheirns,  who  had  held  this  possession  before,  sent  his  relative  Gauzbert  to 
the  northern  missionary  field,  and  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sweden 
by  both  Ebo  and  Ansgar.  Welanao,  at  Itzehoe.  was  the  central  point  of 
his  missionary  operations.  Ebo  now  became  involved  in  the  rebellion  of 
the  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious  against  their  father,  and  neglected  the  north- 
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ern  missions. 

Ansgar  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  mediaeval  priesthood.  He  was 
zealous  for  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  particularly 
devoted  to  the  papal  chair,  because  through  these  institutions  the  kingdom 
of  God  manifested  itself;  still  he  kept  before  him  always  the  perfection  of 
the  Church  in  the  other  world  as  of  paramount  value.  As  a  moderate, 
practical  Augustinian,  he  preached  repentance  and  humility,  reliance  on 
Christ  for  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  studied  them  diligently;  short  prayers  prepared 
by  him,  supplementary  to  the  Psalms,  are  still  extant.  Fie  retired  to  quiet 
religious  assemblies  as  often  as  his  duties  permitted;  knowledge  was  only 
of  avail  as  it  enabled  him  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  office  and  liis 
missions.  On  his  archiepiscopal  chair  he  was  still  the  world-renouncing 
monk  and  missionary.  He  wore  next  his  person,  night  and  day,  a  peni¬ 
tential  shirt  of  hair,  and  on  his  breast,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  a 
gold  locket,  with  relics.  He  did  not  excuse  himself  from  ordinary  labo¬ 
rious  duties  among  the  monks.  He  weighed  and  measured  the  bread  and 
water  which  he  ate,  and,  on  his  visitations,  never  seated  himself  at  the 
table  before  he  had  personally  offered  food  and  drink  to  the  poor,  and  he 
also  conducted  himself  as  a  father  towards  the  poor,  the  sick  and  those  in 
prison.  He  contended  most  earnestly  in  his  own  case  against  vain  glory, 
on  account  of  his  vows  of  renunciation.  Although  he  believed  that  the 
power  of  working  miracles  was  ever  present  in  the  Church,  still  he  avoided 
the  acknowledgment  of  those  attributed  to  him  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
with  the  declaration,  that  the  only  miracle  he  could  ask  for  was  that  the 
grace  of  God  would  make  him  a  good  man.  His  special  pattern  was  the 
knightly  Saint  Martin,  of  Tours,  and  a  martyr’s  crown  his  longing  and 
his  hope. 

Ansgar  completed  the  building  of  the  diocesan  church  which  had  been 
begun  in  811,  and  in  addition  erected  a  Benedictine  Monastery.  He  also 
had  a  care  for  the  church  edifices  in  the  other  parts  of  Holstein,  which  in 
his  time  possessed  four  consecrated  churches,  located  at  Hamburg,  Meldorf, 
Schenefeld  and  at  Heiligenstadt.  At  Turholt  a  missionary  school  was 
established.  In  832  the  boy  Rimbert,  from  Flanders,  first  attracted  Ans- 
gar’s  attention,  afterwards  (836)  becoming  his  constant  faithful  follower, 
and  when  Ansgar  had  died,  being  made  the  incumbent  of  the  arcliiepisco- 
vol.  xv. — 24 
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pal  office  of  his  highly-revered  master,  as  well  as  his  biographer.  About 
the  year  840  a  series  of  heavy  misfortunes  befell  Ansgar.  He  first  lost 
Turholt  by  the  division  of  the  kingdom  at  Verdun  (843),  when  it  fell  to 
Charles  the  Bald.  In  845  Horich  or  Erich  I.,  son  of  Gottrich,  King  of 
the  West  Danish  Empire,  with  sis  hundred  ships  and  a  force  of  eighteen 
thousand  men,  surprised  Hamburg,  threatening  the  missionary  institution. 
The  city,  with  its  environs,  was  fearfully  devastated.  Ansgar  barely  saved 
his  life  by  flight.  He  took  his  relics  with  him.  But  his  church,  his 
monastery,  his  books  (in  particular  the  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  given 
him  by  Louis  the  Pious)  were  burned.  Ansgar  sought  refuge  with  his 
neighbor,  Bishop  Leuderich,  of  Bremen.  The  latter,  however,  jealous  on 
account  of  the  lands  taken  from  his  diocese,  the  archiepiscopal  authority 
and  personal  distinction  of  Ansgar,  sent  him  back  ignominiously.  To 
conclude,  there  had  been  an  insurrection  stirred  up  in  Sweden  against 
Bishop  Gauzbert,  although  he  had  at  first  been  received  with  kindness, 
ana  the  Bishop,  with  all  his  followers,  was  driven  out  of  the  country. 

Ansgar’s  joyous  trust  in  God  seems  to  have  been  sustained  in  all  these 
misfortunes.  At  the  very  first  a  pious  matron — Ikia  or  Ida — presented 
him  the  estate  of  Bamsola  or  B.amelslo,  in  Luneburg,  three  miles  south 
of  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe.  Here  Ansgar  erected  immediately  a  monastery 
as  a  place  of  meeting  and  refuge  for  himself  and  his  assistants.  After 
this,  when  Leuderich  of  Bremen  died,  Louis  the  king  of  the  Germans  de¬ 
termined  to  unite  the  weak,  oppressed  archiepiscopate  of  Hamburg  with 
the  safe  and  wealthy  Episcopal  diocese  of  Bremen,  in  one  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  project  was  accomplished  in  848,  de¬ 
spite  many  obstacles,  at  an  assembly  of  the  States  of  the  empire,  held  in 
Mayence;  the  papal  confirmation  was  obtained  in  858,  from  Nicholas  I., 
the  Great,  in  which  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  vow  of  perfect  obedience 
to  all  and  singular  of  the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  required  of  the  Archbishops. 
After  the  union  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  Ansgar  mostly  lived  at  the 
latter  place.  The  precedence  of  place  became  gradually  more  formal 
and  definite,  and  was  fully  determined  upon  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

About  the  year  850,  Ansgar  began  to  exercise,  in  the  Danish  provinces 
north  of  the  Eider,  a  still  more  marked  influence,  having  obtained  consi¬ 
derable  authority  at  the  court  of  the  aged  king  Horich  or  Erich  I.  Ans¬ 
gar  appeared  as  a  political  ambassador  of  Lewis,  the  German,  at  the  court 
of  Horich,  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  princes.  Horich  had 
such  confidence  in  Ansgar  that  he  admitted  him  to  his  most  private  poli¬ 
tical  councils,  was  willing  only  to  treat  wdth  the  Germans  through  Ansgar, 
and  depended  on  his  word  as  the  most  reliable  security  of  the  treaty  agreed 
upon.  Naturally  Ansgar  employed  this  favorable  feeling  of  the  king  most 
zealously  for  his  mission.  In  850,  Ansgar  erected  the  first  church  north 
of  the  Eider,  where,  according  to  common  belief,  the  village  church  of 
Haddeby,  in  Schleswig,  stands  \  or,  according  to  others,  where  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  the  city  of  Schleswig  is  now  located.  He  sent  one  priest  to  this 
church.  Many  had  already  been  baptized  in  Hamburg  and  other  places 
in  Schleswig,  others  had  themselves  now  baptized,  and  still  others  suffered 
themselves  to  be  received  as  catechumens  of  the  church,  by  the  prima  sig- 
nati  or  primsigaing ,  premsigne — the  mark  of  the  cross  being  made  upon 
them.  In  the  north,  then,  baptism  was  often  delayed,  as  in  the  ancient 
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Church,  frequently  until  towards  the  end  of  life,  in  order  that  the  indivi¬ 
dual  might  pass  out  of  the  world  absolved  from  his  sins. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Gauzbert,  Sweden  was  seven  years  without  a 
priest.  Jarl  Ilerigar  was  a  witness,  during  this  time,  for  Christianity,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  Christ  for  protection  aud  attention  to  his  prayers  in  many  a 
trouble.  There  were  other  God-fearing  women  in  Sweden,  who  remained 
true  to  Christianity  during  this  period.  Gauzbert’s  successors  were  visited 
by  many  severe  disasters,  which  appeared  as  divine  judgments.  In  851 
Ansgar  induced  the  priest  Ardgar  or  Ardgeir,  from  Einsiedel,  to  go  as 
missionary  to  Sweden.  Herigar  and  the  other  Swedish  Christians  were 
highly  rejoiced  at  Ardgar’s  arrival ;  but,  852,  Herigar  died,  and  Ardgar 
could  resist  no  longer  his  desire  to  return  to  his  life  as  a  hermit.  Then  Ans¬ 
gar  determined,  in  852,  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Sweden  a  second  time, 
going  as  an  ambassador  of  Lewis  the  German.  In  this  determination  he 
was  much  encouraged  by  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  his  long  deceased 
teacher,  the  Abbot  Adalhard.  Gauzbert’s  nephew,  Erimbert,  accompanied 
Ansgar.  King  Horich,  Gottrik’s  son,  recommended  Ansgar  most  earnestly 
to  the  Swedish  king  Olaf.  Horich  declared  that  he  never  met  so  true  and 
good  a  man  as  Ansgar ;  that,  on  that  account,  he  had  given  him  full  privi¬ 
leges  as  regards  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  his  country.  Olaf  might 
grant  the  same,  and  might  rely  upon  it  that  Ansgar  would  undertake  nothing 
but  what  was  right  and  good.  In  opposition  to  the  tendency  (then  in¬ 
creasing)  towards  the  worship  of  Christ,  at  the  time  when  Ansgar  arrived, 
a  prophet  of  the  old  gods  had  appeared,  challenging  them  to  return  with 
zeal  to  their  service ;  and,  if  they  wished  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
gods,  they  might  raise  to  that  position  one  of  their  early  kings,  Erich. 
This  appeal  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  people.  Nevertheless,  Ansgar 
did  not  lay  aside  his  intention  of  actively  working  for  Christianity.  King 
Olaf  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  loaded  him  with  presents,  declared  himself 
pleased  with  him,  and  that  he  was  individually  content  to  permit  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  but  that  he  could  not  alone  decide  the  matter. 
In  the  assembly  of  the  nobles,  the  lot  was  favorable,  when  the  gods  were 
asked  as  to  the  admission  of  Christianity.  In  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
an  old  man,  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  cited  the  assistance  which  many  had 
received  from  Christ  in  perils  by  sea  and  other  necessities.  Christianity 
had  free  admission.  A  church  was  built  at  Birka  Sigtuna,  and  Erimbert 
was  constituted  priest  of  the  same.  After  this  the  authority  of  Erimbert 
became  so  great  that  the  Swedes,  in  a  warlike  expedition  against  Curland, 
believed  they  were  upheld  by  Christ. 

In  854,  about  the  time  Ansgar  had  completed  two  years  of  service  in 
Sweden,  and  had  returned  to  his  arc-hiepiscopal  see,  King  Horich  I.,  Ansgar’s 
old  patron,  was  attacked  by  a  relative,  Guttorm,  with  a  great  force.  Both 
Horich  and  Guttorm  fell  in  the  three  days’  fight,  and  with  them  the  most 
of  the  nobility  of  the  country,  including  such  as  were  Ansgar’s  old  friends; 
as  well  as  all  the  princes,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  Horich  or  Erich, 
still  of  tender  years,  who  became  King  Horich  II.  The  noblemen  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  government  were  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  they 
attributed  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  country  to  the  wrath  of  the 
old  gods"~at  the  reception  of  a  new  strange  God.  The  Count,  or  Jarl  Hovi 
von  Schleswig,  was  the  prominent  opponent  of  Christianity.  He  had  the 
church  at  Schleswig  closed,  and  even  forbade  the  practice  of  divine  wor- 
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ship.  The  priests  appointed  for  Schleswig  left  the  country.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  change  of  tone  again  at  the  court  of  young  Horich. 
Jarl  Hovi  fell  into  disfavor  and  was  banished  from  Schleswig.  The  king 
sought  Ansgar’s  friendship  and  recalled  the  priest  to  Schleswig.  A  bell 
was  even  allowed  to  the  church  in  Schleswig,  although  the  heathen  had 
been  opposed  to  this,  through  fear  of  witchcraft.  A  second  church  was 
built  on  the  Danish  peninsula,  at  Ripen,  where  Ansgar  instituted  Reim- 
bert,  from  Turholt,  as  the  priest. 

After  856,  and  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  life,  Ansgar 
limited  his  immediate  sphere  of  labor  to  Northern  Saxony  and  the 
country  around  Bremen.  His  care  and  supervision  were  extended  over 
the  whole  north.  To  Sweden  he  sent  Gauzbert,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Osnabriick  ;  and  in  the  place  of  Erimbert,  who  came  back  from  his  field  of 
labor,  Ansfried,  a  Dane,  was  sent  as  missionary.  After  the  death  of  Gauz¬ 
bert,  another  Dane,  Rimbert,  is  sent,  who  is  active  in  Sweden,  with  good 
results.  The  missionaries  that  Ansgar  sent  out,  as  well  as  himself,  resem¬ 
bled  St.  Paul  in  that  they  supported  themselves  by  the  work  of  their 
hands,  instead  of  depending  on  their  converts.  In  Holstein  those  of  the 
nobility  who  were  considered  Christians,  allowed  that  Christians,  plundered 
by  the  neighboring  heathen,  who  had  escaped  their  masters,  might  be 
held  as  slaves,  or  even  sold  to  Christians  or  heathen.  Encouraged  by 
Christ  in  a  vision,  Ansgar,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Plolstein  nobility,  succeeded, 
through  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  in  securing  the  freedom  of  those  im¬ 
properly  made  slaves,  and  in  having  an  order  passed  preventing  such  wick¬ 
edness  in  the  future.  Further,  that  a  decision  should  be  had  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  not  by  oath  or  testimony  of  witness,  but  by  the  judgment  of  God  as 
obtained  in  the  ordeal.  Even  in  Bremen,  Ansgar  had  to  contend  with 
many  a  heathen  custom  in  the  regular  visitations  of  his  diocese.  Monaste¬ 
ries  and  hospitals  were  erected — one  large  hospital  in  Bremen  which  he 
visited  daily,  and  personally  undertook  attendance  on  the  sick.  In  861  he 
wrote  the  life  of  Willehad,  the  first  bishop  of  Bremen,  his  predecessor, 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  miracles  which  were  asserted  to  have  been 
performed  at  his  grave.  The  other  writings  of  Ansgar  have  been  lost. 

The  increasing  weakness  of  old  age  caused  Ansgar  to  remit  the  rigor  of 
his  asceticism,  so  that,  for  example,  he  mixed  a  little  wine  with  the  water 
he  drank.  During  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  he  was  ever  ready  to  shed 
tears  of  pious  sympathy.  For  the  four  months  immediately  preceding  his 
death,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  grievous  bodily  afflictions.  Job’s  words1, 
u  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?” 
were  repeated  frequently  by  Ansgar.  During  a  mass  a  divine  voice,  which 
he  thought  he  heard  for  the  first  time  in  a  waking  condition,  comforted 
him  because  the  promise  of  martyrdom  given  him  in  his  youth  was  not 
fulfilled.  Among  other,  things,  in  a  short  letter,  still  extant,  to  the  other 
German  bishops,  as  well  as  to  Lewis,  the  German,  he  heartily  commended 
the  northern  missions  and  his  archbishopric  once  more.  With  exhortations 
which  he  made  to  his  favorite  pupil  and  successor,  the  Rembert  of  Flan¬ 
ders.  and  to  other  friends  around  him,  strengthened  by  singing  and  prayer 
of  friends,  as  well  as  by  his  own  prayers  and  choice  passages  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Ansgar  died,  on  the  3d  of  February,  865,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  at  Bremen,  and  was  buried  that  same  day. 

Ebo,  of  Rheims,  at  the  end  of  his  restless  life,  when  he  was  bishop  of 
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Hildesheim,  had  expressed  his  firm  conviction  to  Ansgar,  that  the  work 
begun  by  him  in  honor  of  Christ  s  name  should  never  fail,  but  should 
bring  forth  fruit  and  prosper  until  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  reach  the 
borders  of  the  earth.  In  the  three  centuries  after  the  cteath  of  Ansgar 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  north. 


DIALOGUES  FOE  A  CHRISTMAS  CELEBRATION. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I. 

A  CHRISTMAS  VISIT  TO  GRANDFATHER’S. 


SPOKEN  BY  TWO  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BOYS. 


Jacob.  Good  evening,  John  ! 

John.  Good  evening.  I  am  glad  I  got  here  in  time  for  this  happy 
Christmas  Festival.  I  took  long  steps,  I  tell  you.  and  part  of  the  way  we 
ran  as  fast  as  we  could ! 

Jacob.  Why,  where  have  you  been  ? 

John.  Sister  Annie  and  I.  made  a  little  visit  to  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother.  You  see  they  always  want. us  to  visit  them  on  the  day  before 
Christmas. 

Jacob.  What  for  ? 

John.  If  you  had  seen  my  pockets  and  sister  Annie’s  satchel,  you  would 
not  ask  what  for.  Chestnuts,  apples,  almonds,  raisins,  candy — and  then 
the  sweet-cakes  in  the  shape  of  horses,  rabbits,  hearts,  stars,  half-moons, 
babies,  dogs,  squirrels,  and  so  forth. 

Jacob.  “And  so  forth!”  I  think  that  is  enough  without  the  and  so 
forth. 

John.  Well. you  may  think  so,  but  they  don’t.  You  see  grandfather  and 
grandmother  say  that  they  will  keep  up  the  old  fashions  as  long  as  they 
live. 

Jacob.  What  old  fashions  ? 

John.  Why,  to  make  some  presents  to  their  grandchildren  on  Christmas. 
You  see  grandfather  always  saves  the  chestnuts  from  that  tree  that  has  the 
large  ones,  and  some  awful  big  red  apples  that  grow  just  behind  the  smoke¬ 
house  ;  and  then  he  sends  to  town  for  the  almonds  and  raisins.  And  grand¬ 
mother  has  all  the  old  fixings  for  making  the  sweet-cakes  of  all  shapes;  she 
says  her  mother  used  them  before  her.  But  her  mother  died  many,  many 
years  ago ! 

Jacob.  That,  I  think,  is  a  good  old  custom. 

John.  Of  course  it  is ! 

Jacob.  I  wish  every  body  would  keep' up  those  old  customs. 

John.  These  cakes  and  things  are  not  all  that  we  get  at  grandfather's. 
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He  also  tells  us  a  great  many  tilings  about  old  times.  He  tells  us  where 
these  customs  come  from. 

Jacob.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 

John.  Grandfather  says  that  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  born 
on  Christmas,  was  the  great  Gift  of  Grod  to  our  sinful  world ;  and  because 
Giod  gave  this  great  gift  to  us,  we  ought  to  open  our  hearts  and  hands  on 
this  holiday  in  giving  gifts  to  each  other. 

Jacob.  Really,  that  seems  natural.  Christ  was  the  first  Christmas  gift, 
and  all  gift-giving  at  Christmas  is  only  a  following  of  Grod’s  example. 
Really,  that  seems  natural.  I  never  knew  where  the  custom  came  from 
before.  Did  your  grandfather  tell  you  that  ? 

John.  Of  course  he  did,  and  a  great  many  other  things  beside.  He  likes 
to  talk  about  these  things.  He  says  it  makes  him  feel  young  again.  You 
just  ought  to  see  how  his  face  brightens  up  when  he  talks  to  us  about  them. 

Jacob.  What  else  did  he  tell  you  ? 

John.  He  says  that  it  is  the  love  of  Christ  which  opens  the  hearts  of 
people  in  kindness  toward  each  other,  and  that  this  feeling  of  kindness  also 
disposes  them  to  give  each  other  gifts. 

Jacob.  I  believe  that.  It  is  just  what  our  pastor  preaches.  Did  you 
tell  your  grandfather  that  we  were  going  to  celebrate  Christmas  to-night 
in  the  church. 

John.  Of  course  I  did. 

Jacob .  What  did  he  say  ? 

John.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it;  and  that  he  would  come  in  him¬ 
self,  if  he  were  not  too  old  to  go  so  far.  He  said  it  was  the  nicest  way  to 
keep  Christmasdie  could  think  of. 

Jacob.  I  think  all  the  people  that  are  here  to-night  will  be  of  the  same 
mind. 

John.  I  suppose  we  will  have  some  singing  here  too. 

Jacob.  No  doubt.  Let  us  sit  down,  and  perhaps  the  people  present 
will  join  in  and  sing  a  Christmas  hymn. 

(All  join  in  a  Christmas  hymn.) 


’  IL 

CHRIST  WAS  BORN  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 


SPOKEN  BY  TWO  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  GIRLS. 


Emmie.  Say,  Maggie,  do  you  know  when  the  first  Christmas  was  cele¬ 
brated  ? 

Maggie.  Yes;  it  was  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  ago.  So 
my  mother  told  me. 

Emmie.  Where  was  it  celebrated  ? 

Maggie.  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  There  our  Saviour  was  born.  He 
was  born  there  in  a  stable,  and  His  cradle  was  a  manger ;  that  is,  a  trough 
out  of  which  the  cattle  were  fed. 

Emmie.  So  I  have  heard  my  teacher  say,  and  my  mother  often  told  me 
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that,  too.  I  wonder  whether  Mary,  Ilis  mother,  and  Joseph  had  no  house 
there  ? 

Maggie.  No;  you  know  they  did  not  live  in  Bethlehem. 

Emmie.  Where  did  they  live? 

Maggie.  They  lived  in  Nazareth,  which  was  five  days’  journey  away. 
You  know  that  Cmsar  Augustus,  the  Roman  Emperor,  had  sent  out  a  de¬ 
cree  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed,  and  Joseph  and  Mary  had  to  go 
to  Bethlehem  to  pay  their  tax. 

Emmie.  Five  days’  journey  !  They  must  have  been  weary.  And  then 
to  stay  in  a  stable  over  night !  Had  they  no  taverns  there  ? 

Maggie.  Yes;  but  you  recollect  St.  Luke  says,  “There  was  no  room  for 
them  in  the  inn.”  «. 

Emmie.  There  was  no  room  for  them.  I  suppose  there  was  room  for 
other  people ;  but  I  have  heard  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  poor.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  rich  got  into  the  inn  and  the  poor  had  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  it  is  no  shame  to  be  poor. 

Maggie.  Certainly  not.  You  know  “Old  Betzy,”  as  we  call  her,  who 
lives  in  the  little  hut  along  the  creek,  and  comes  round  sometimes  for  a 
little  flour  to  make  bread.  She  is  poor,  and  every  body  says  she  is  the  best 
Christian  in  the  neighborhood. 

Emmie.  0  yes;  she  always  talks  about  Jesus  when  she  comes  to  our 
house,  and  I  heard  her  tell  mother  one  day  that  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
her  to  know  that  our  Saviour  was  poor  when  He  lived  on  the  earth.  She 
said  he  could  feel  for  the  poor.  I  wonder  whether  it  was  in  the  summer ; 
then  it  would  not  be  so  uncomfortable  in  the  stable  ? 

Maggie.  No;  you  know  His  birth-day  is  Christmas,  and  that  comes  in 
the  winter.  But  our  pastor  told  me,  that  the  winters  are  not  so  cold  in 
that  country  as  they  are  here ;  but  still,  he  says  the  cold  is  often  piercing 
in  December,  and  that  snow  falls,  though  it  does  not  lie  long,  but  that  there 
are  frequently  cold  rains. 

Emmie.  0  that  reminds  me  of  a  hymn  I  read  in  school.  I  believe  Mil- 
ton  -wrote  it.  I  think  I  know  the  first  verse : 

“  It  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  heaven-born  child 

All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger  lies.” 

Maggie.  Butdt  must  have  been  a  lovely  scene,  for  all,  to  see  the  angels 

around ! 

Emmie.  Do  you  think  there  were  angels  there  ? 

Maggie.  Yes,  certainly. 

Emmie.  0  yes ;  I  believe  the  Scriptures  say  so. 

Maggie.  Yes  ;  don’t  you  recollect,  it  says,  “  There  were  in  the  same  coun¬ 
try  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

“  And  lo,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  around  about  them ;  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

“  And  the  Angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not :  for  behold,  I  bring  you  gbod 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

“For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord. 

“And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you:  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. 
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“  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  Angela  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  Grod,  and  saying : 

“  Glory  to  Grod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men  ” 
Maggie.  That  must  have  been  a  beautiful  Christmas  time. 

Emmie.  Ho  wonder  that  Christian  people  celebrate  Christmas. 

Maggie.  Tes,  we  ought  to  be  happy  on  Christmas )  for  Christ,  who  was 
himself  once  a  child,  still  loves  the  children )  and  he  is  pleased  to  see  them 
happy  on  Christmas.  Yes— 

Christ  was  born  on  (Christmas  day  ; 

Wreathe  the  holly,  twine  the  bay ; 

Christ  was  born  on  Christmas  day. 

The  Babe,  the  Son, 

The  holy  One 

Of  Mary: 

He  is  born  to  set  us  free, 

He  is  born  our  Lord  to  be, 

Christ  was  born  on  Christmas  dav. 

Emmie.  Oh,  but  that  is  -a  nice  little  hymn.  I  know  one,  too. 

Maggie.  Do  you  ?  Suppose  you  tell  me  what  it  is. 

CAROL  FOR  CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


BY  REV.  ARCHER  GURNEY. 


I. 

Come,  ye  lofty,  come,  ye  lowly, 

Let  your  songs  of  gladness  ring ; 

In  the  stable  lies  the  Holy, 

In  a  manger  rests  the  King. 

See  in  Mary's  arms  reposing, 

Christ  by  highest  heav’n  ador’d  ; 

Come,  your  circle  round  him  closing, 
Pious  hearts  that  love  the  Lord. 

II. 

Come,  ye  poor,  no  pomp  of  station 
Robes  the  child  your  hearts  adore  ; 

He,  the  Lord  of  all  salvation, 

Shares  your  wants,  is  weak  and  poor. 

Oxen  round  about,  behold  them  ; 
Rafters  naked  cold  and  bare ; 

See  the  Shepherds  !  Grod  has  told  them 
That  the  Prince  of  Life  lies  there. 

III. 

Come,  ye  children,  blithe  and  merry. 
This  one  Child  your  model  make ; 

Christmas  holly,  leaf  and  berry, 

All  be  prized  for  his  dear  sake. 

Come,  ye  gentle  hearts  and  tender, 
Come,  ye  spirits  keen  and  bold ; 

All  in  all  your  homage  render, 

Weak  and  mighty,  young  and  old. 
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IV. 

High  above  a  star  is  shining, 

And  the  wise  men  haste  from  far  ; 

Come,  glad  hearts,  and  spirits  pining, 

For  you  all  has  risen  a  star. 

Let  us  bring  our  poor  oblations, 

Thanks,  and  love,  and  faith,  and  praise ; 
Come,  ye  people,  come,  ye  nations, 

All  in  all  draw  nigh  to  gaze. 


III. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 


David.  Say,  cousin  Henry,  do  you  make  Christmas-trees  up  where  you 
live  ? 

Henry.  What  kind  of  trees  ? 

David.  Christmas  trees. 

Henry.  What  kind  of  trees  are  they  ? 

David.  Well,  at  Christmas  we  always  have  a  Christmas  tree.  They  say 
the  Chris-Kindlin  makes  it ;  but  I  believe  that  father  and  mother  make  it 
themselves. 

Henry.  What  is  it  like  ? 

David.  Well,  it  is  a  nice,  round,  green  spruce  tree,  set  up  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  fixed  all  over  with  little  wax  candles  that  burn  ever  so  brightly. 
When  they  are  all  lit  up,  they  look  like  stars  in  the  sky.  Then  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  are  little  heaps  of  apples,  nuts,  and  candies ;  and  the  tree  is 
huug  full  of  nice  things,  and  these  are  presents  for  us  children.  I  tell  you 
it  looks  nice. 

Henry.  What  do  they  make  such  a  tree  for  ! 

David.  To  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Henry.  I  would  like  to  have  such  a  tree  at  home  on  Christmas.  But 
how  does  such  a  tree  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ  ? 

David.  Well,  you  see  father  always  explains  it  to  us. 

Henry.  What  does  he  say  about  it  ? 

David.  He  says  :  “You  see,  children,  this  Christmas-tree  is  in  a  dark 
room;  so  Jesus  Christ  came  into  our  dark  world  as  the  light  from  heaven. 
It  is  lit  up  in  the  night;  so  the  birth  of  Jesus  kindled  joy  in  the  hearts 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  when  he  was  born  in  the  uight,  and  in  the  stable  at 
Bethlehem.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree ;  so  Christ’s  grace  is  always  fresh  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  love  Him.  The  gifts  that  hang  on  the  tree  are  to 
remind  us  of  the  blessings  which  Christ  brings  to  a  lost  world.  The  burn¬ 
ing  candles  are  to  teach  us  that  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world.  If  it 
were  not  for  these  lights  in  the  dark  room,  the  gifts  on  the  tree  could  not 
be  seen ;  so  Christ  enlightens  our  minds  that  we  may  see  the  gifts  which 
he  has  brought  us.” 

Henry.  That  is  all  very  nice. 
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David.  I  guess  it  is. 

Henry.  We  must  have  a  Christmas  tree  up  our  way  next  year. 

David.  If  you  are  good  boys  up  there,  may  he  one  will  grow  for  you. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  GEORGE  HERBERT. 


BORN  APRIL  3,  1593. 


I. 

HOLY  BAPTISME. 


Since,  Lord,  to  Thee 
A  narrow  way  and  little  gate 

Is  all  the  passage,  on  my  infancie 
Thou  did’st  lay  hold,  and  antedate 
My  faith  in  me. 

O,  let  me  still 

Write  Thee,  great  Gtod,  and  me  a  childe: 

Let  me  be  soft  and  supple  to  Thy  will, 

Small  to  myself,  to  others  milde 
Be  hither  ill. 

Although  by  stealth 
My  flesh  get  on  ;  yet  let  her  sister, 

My  soul,  bid  nothing,  but  preserve  her  wealth, 
The  growth  of  flesh  is  but  a  blister ; 

Childhood  is  health. 

ii. 

THE  HOLY  COMMUNION. 


Not  in  rich  furniture  or  fine  array, 

Nor  in  a  wedge  of  gold, 

Thou,  who  for  me  wast  sold, 

To  me  dost  now  Thyself  convey ; 

For  so  Thou  should’st  without  me  still  have  been, 
Leaving  within  me  sinne. 

But  by  the  way  of  nourishment  and  strength, 
Thou  creep’st  into  my  breast ; 

Making  Thy  way  my  rest, 

And  Thy  small  quantities  my  length ; 

Which  spread  their  forces  into  every  part 
Meeting  sinne’s  force  and  art. 

Yet  can  these  not  get  over  to  my  soul, 
Leaping  the  wall  that  parts 
Our  souls  and  fleshly  hearts ; 

But  as  the  outworks,  they  may  controle 
My  rebel  flesh,  and  carrying  thy  name, 

Affright  both  sinne  and  shame. 
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Onely  thy  grace,  which  with  these  elements  comes, 
Knoweth  the  ready  way, 

And  hath  the  privie  key, 

Op’ning  the  soul’s  most  subtle  rooms ; 

While  those  to  spirits  refin’d,  at  doore  attend 
Despatches  from  their  friend. 

Give  me  my  captive  soul,  or  take 
My  body  also  thither, 

Another  lift  like  this  will  niake 
Them  both  to  be  together. 

Before  that  sinne  turned  flesh  to  stone, 

And  all  our  lump  to  leaven, 

A  fervent  sigh  might  well  have  blown 
Our  innocent  earth  to  Heaven. 

For  sure  when  Adam  did  not  know 
To  sinne,  or  sinne  to  smother; 

He  might  to  Heav’n  from  Paradise  go 
As  from  one  room  t’another. 

Thou  hast  restored  us  to  this  ease, 

By  this  Thy  Heav’nly  bloud, 

Which  I  can  go  to  when  I  please, 

And  leave  th’  earth  to  their  food. 

hi. 

SUNDAY. 

0  day  most  calm,  most  bright, 

The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world’s  bud, 

Th’  endorsement  of  supreme  delight, 

Writ  by  a  friend  and  with  his  bloud ; 

The  couch  of  Time;  cares  balm  and  bay; 

The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light: 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  dayes  and  thou 

Make  up  one  man  ;  whose  face  thou  art, 

Knocking  at  Heaven  with  thy  brow  ; 

The  worky-daies  are  the  back  part : 

The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 

Making  the  whole  to  stoup  and  bow, 

’Till  thy  release  appeare. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 

To  endless  death  ;  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round  to  look  on  one, 

Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 

We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still: 

Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone 
The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

Sundaies  the  pillars  are, 

On  which  Heav’n’s  palace  arched  lies : 

The  other  dayes  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
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They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God’s  rich  garden  :  that  is  bare 
Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

% 

The  Sundaies  of  man’s  life, 

Thredded  together  on  Time’s  string, 

Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternall  glorious  King. 

On  Sunday  Heaven’s  gate  stands  ope: 

Blessings  are  plentifull  and  rife — 

More  plentifull  then  hope. 

This  day  my  Savior  rose, 

And  did  enclose  this  light  for  his, 

That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 

Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  misse, 

Christ  hath  took  in  his  piece  of  ground, 

And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 
Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

The  rest  of  our  creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  t,h’  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 

As  Sampson  bore  the  doors  away 

Christ’s  hand,  though  nailed,  wrought  our  salvation, 
And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  daye 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence ; 

Wherefore,  that  robe  we  cast  away, 

Having  a  new  at  his  expense, 

Whose  drops  of  bloud  paid  the  full  price, 

That  was  required  to  make  us  gay 
And  tit  for  Paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirtli : 

And  where  the  week-day es  trail  on  ground, 

Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth  ; 

O  let  me  take  thee  at  a  bound, 

Leaping  with  thee  from  sev’n  to  sev’n, 

’Til  that  we  both,  being  tossed  from  earth, 

Flie  hand  in  hand  to  Heav’n. 


Faithfulness  of  God. — He  who  fears  that  God  will  be  less  than  His 
promise,  let  him  fear  that  God  will  cease  to  be  Himself.  It  was  the  motto 
of  the  wise  and  learned  Dr.  Donne,  the  late  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  “Blessed 
.be  God,  that  He  is  God  divinely,  like  Himself.”  As  the  being  of  God  is 
the  ground  of  all  His  blessed  ascriptions,  so  of  all  our  firmitude,  safety,  con¬ 
solation,  since  the  veracity  and  truth  of  God,  as  His  other  holy  attributes, 
are  no  more  than  His  eternal  essence.  Fear  not,  therefore,  0  thou  weak 
soul,  that  the  Almighty  can  be  wanting  to  Himself  in  failing  thee.  He  is 
Jehovah,  and  His  counsels  shall  stand. 
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THE  CHILD’S  LITTLE  EVENING  PRAYER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  ; 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.” 

THE  LITTLE  PRAYER  AGAIN. 

In  Vol.  XIV.  of  the  Guardian,  we  published  a  number  of  articles 
containing  reflections  and  reminiscences  in  reference  to  this  little  prayer. 
We  then  publicly,  and  often  since  privately,  requested  that  any  thing  in 
regard  to  this  prayer  would  be  welcomed  by  us  and  published.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  following  incidents  to  Rev.  M.  Sheeleigh,  of  Stewartsville. 
N.  J.,  and  editor  of  the  “  Sunday  School  Herald,”  a  very  excellent  little 
paper,  published  more  especially  for  Lutheran  Sunday  Schools.  We  would 
here  again  respectfully  request  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  little  prayer 
(and  who  does  not  ?)  to  aid  us  in  collecting  all  that  is  of  interest  pertain¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  especially  whatever  serves  to  illustrate  the  hallowed  influence 
it  has  exerted.  We  wish  to  locate  all  such  matter  in  the  Guardian,  for 
future  reference  and  use. 

X. 

Our  Little  Prayer  on  the  Sea. 

There  are  probably  no  four  lines  in  the  English  language  that  are  re¬ 
peated  so  many  times  daily  as  the  following : — 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.” 

And  it  is  not  only  children  and  youth  that  repeat  them ;  many  whose 
heads  are  “  silvered  o’er  with  age”  have  been  accustomed  to  repeat  them 
as  their  last  prayer  before  closing  their  eyes  in  sleep  every  night  siuce 
they  were  taught  them  in  infancy.  President  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
among  that  number.  An  eminent  bishop  of  the  Methodist  church,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  Sabbath  school,  told  the  children  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  repeat  that  little  prayer  every  night  since  his  mother  taught  it  to  him, 
when  he  was  a  little  boy. 

In  conversing  recently  with  a  ship-master,  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  a  deacon  in  the  church,  he  said  that  when  he 
followed  the  seas,  and  even  before  he  indulged  a  hope  that  he  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  he  never  lay  down  in  his  berth  at  night  without  saying  with  great 
seriousness,  and,  he  thought,  sincerity, — 

“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,” 
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He  felt  so  strongly  his  need  of  religion,  and  his  danger  without  it,  that 
he  used  always  to  read  daily  in  his  Bible,  and  place  that  precious  book 
under  his  pillow  at  night,  and  often  kiss  the  sacred  volume,  trusting,  no 
doubt,  in  this  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  instead  of-  trusting  alone  in 
the  Saviour. 

Let  every  reader  learn,  and  every  night  repeat  that  little  prayer, — 

“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep/7 

XI. 

Our  Little  Prayer  in  Dying. 

LITTLE  ANNIE. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  little  Annie  L - ,  the  child  of  a  good 

missionary,  died  in  India.  She  was  only  three  years  of  age,  yet  the  closing 
of  her  life  afforded  a  lovely  type  of  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God. 

Dear  little  Annie  went  as  calmly  to  her  last  repose  as  the  closing  flower 
at  nightfall.  As  her  sight  began  to  fail,  though  only  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  she  said  to  her  parents,  “  Good-night,  mamma;  good-night, 
papa,” — her  usual  words  before  going  to  sleep, — and  then  went  on  to  re¬ 
peat  : — 

“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  k-ee-p. 

A-a-men.77 

Bless  the  child  !  she  was  lying  down  to  sleep — to  sleep  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus,  “  who  died  for  us,  that,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  should  live 
together  with  him.”  She  did  not  live  to  say, — 

“  If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take/7 

But  the  Lord  took  her  in  the  midst  of  her  evening  prayer,  when  she  mis¬ 
took  the  darkness  of  death  gathering  over  her  for  the  shades  of  evening, 
and,  bidding  her  friends  “  good-night,”  calmly  committed  her  spirit  to  the 
care  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps. 

Oh,  that  my  little  readers  would  often  think  of  this  story  when  they 
kneel  to  repeat  the  good  little  prayer  !  If  the  Lord  takes  your  soul  to¬ 
night,  will  he  take  it  home  to  heaven  ? 


Use  of  Good  Men  in  Bad  Times. — It  is  very  necessary  that  good 
men  should  live  in  very  bad  times,  not  only  to  reprieve  the  wicked  world, 
that  God  may  not  utterly  destroy  it,  as  he  once  did  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
when  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  ways ;  but  also  to  season  human  conversa¬ 
tion,  to  give  check  to  wickedness,  and  to  revive  the  practice  of  virtue  by 
some  great  and  bright  examples,  and  to  redress  those  violences  and  injuries 
which  are  done  under  the  sun.  It  is  an  argument  of  God’s  care  of  the 
world,  that  antidotes  grow  in  the  neighborhood  of  poisons;  that  the  most 
degenerate  ages  have  some  excellent  men,  who  seem  to  be  made  on  purpose 
for  such  a  time,  to  stem  the  torrent,  and  to  give  some  ease  to  the  miseries 
of  mankind. — Dean  Sherlock. 
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ACTS  IX.,  11. 


Can  you  see  the  beautiful  street, 

The  wonderful  street  called  Straight  ? 

At  the  end  is  the  jasper  gate  ; 

The  path  is  marked  by  the  feet 
Of  the  saints  and  martyrs  who  marched 
On  to  the  city  of  God  ; 

O’er  bristles  and  thistles  they  trod, 

Through  deserts  sandy  and  parched, 

Till  they  found  the  beautiful  street 
With  trees  of  cedar  and  palm  ; 

And  their  tremulous  hearts  grew  calm, 

When  they  saw  the  yision  sweet. 

Pray  that  we,  too,  may  find  the  street ; 

Oh  !  pray  we  ‘may  walk  therein, 

With  spirits  unclouded  by  sin, 

May  we  kneel  and  the  Master  greet. 

—  Christian  Inquirer. 


BOOK  NOTICE. 


The  Gospel  according  to  (St.)  Matthew,  together  with  a  general  Theological  and  Ilomi- 
letical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  with 
additions,  original  and  selected.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner, 
124  Grand  St.  1865.  Pp.  568. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  this  work,  which,  has  been  a  familiar  and  a  fayorite 
with  us  ever  since  it  first  appeared  in  German,  translated  into  the  English 
language.  Dr.  Lange  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest  theological  genius  of 
Germany.  For  depth,  originality,  learning,  vigor,  geniality,  and  heart- 
interest  in  the  truth,  he  has  no  superior.  His  works  are  a  perfect  world 
of- thought,  of  thought  in  living,  animated,  and  animating  forms.  His 
“Life  of  Christ”  is  a  great  work,  and  his  “Christian  Dogmatics,”  in  four 
parts,  namely,  Philosophical  Dogmatics,  Positive  Dogmatics,  Polemic  The¬ 
ology,  and  Irenic  Theology,  has  no  equal  in  this  department.  Let  any  one 
who  wishes  to  know  what  Christianity  is,  in  its  roots,  and  in  its  crown,  in 
its  life  and  power,  study  these  works.  Our  delight  with  these  works  led 
us,  of  course,  to  procure  his  commentary  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  In  it  we 
discovered  the  old  master  at  work.  Now  that  this  excellent  work  is  given 
to  the  English  public,  it  delights  us  over-much. 

Dr.  Schaff  has  done  his  work  faithfully  and  well.  With  the  consent  of 
the  author  he  has  added,  in  various  ways,  to  the  original,  always,  however, 
by  properly  distinguishing  the  additions  from  the  original.  Critical  notes, 
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explanatory  notes,  and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  matter  are  embodied 
in  the  work.  This  adapts  tKe  work  only  the  better  to  American  readers. 

Every  section  of  Scripture  taken  in  hand  is  treated  1st,  Exegetically,  in 
which  the  true  sense  of  the  text  is  brought  out.  2d,  Doctrinally  and  Ethi¬ 
cally,  in. which  valuable  theological  matter  is  exhibited.  3d.  Homiletically, 
under  which  head  excellent  hints  and  suggestions  are  given  in  the  way  of 
seed  thoughts  for  sermonizing. 

The  work  is  well  gotten  up  by  the  publisher,  and  we  are  certain  that, 
as  its  merits  become  known,  it  will  have  a  large  and  ever  increasing  sale. 

In  a  lengthy  and  valuable  preface,  Dr.  Schaff  gives,  among  other  things, 
a  brief  account  of  Dr.  Lange’s  history,  with  which  we  close  our  notice. 

Dr.  John  Peter  Lange  was  born  in  1802,  April  10th,  near  Elberfeld, 
in  Prussia.-  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  a  wagoner,  and  brought  up  his 
son  to  the  same  occupation,  but  allowed  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  indulge 
his  passion  for  reading.  Young  Lange  often  took  the  products  of  the  soil 
to  market.  He  early  acquired  an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  which  re¬ 
vealed  to  his  poetic  and  pious  mind,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  He  was  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the 
Rhine,  although  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions  are  united  in 
Prussia  since  1817,  under  one  government  and  administration,  and  bear 
the  name  of  the  LTnited  Evangelical  Church.  His  Latin  teacher,  the  Rev. 
Herman  Kalthof,  who  discovered  in  him  unusual  talents,  induced  him  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  He  attended  the  Gymnasium  (College)  of  Dues- 
seldorf  from  Easter  1821,  to  autumn  1822,  and  the  University  of  Bonn 
from  1822  to  1825.  There  he  studied  mainly  under  Dr.  Nitzsch,  the  most 
venerable  of  the  living  divines  of  Germany,  who  for  many  years,  was  a 
strong  pillar  of  evangelical  theology  in  Bonn,  and  subsequently  in  Berlin. 
The  writings  of  Nitzsch,  though  pregnant  with  deep  thoughts  and  sug¬ 
gestive  hints,  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  power,  which  lies  chiefly 
in  his  pure,  earnest,  and  dignified,  yet  mild  and  amiable  personal  charac¬ 
ter.  He  is  emphatically  a  homo  gravis ,  a  Protestant  church-father,  who, 
by  his  genius,  learning,  and  piety,  commands  the  respect  of  all  theological 
schools  and  ecclesiastical  parties. 

After  passing  through  the  usual  examination,  Lange  labored  from  1825 
to  1826  in  the  quiet,  but  very  pleasant  town  of  Langenberg,  near  Elber- 
feld,  as  assistant  minister  to  the  Rev.  Emil  Krummacher  (a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Frederic  William  K.,  who  wrote  the  sermons  on  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  and  other  popular  works.)  From  thence  he  was  called  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Wald,  near  Salingen,  where  he  remained  from  1826  to 
1828.  In  1832  he  removed  as  pastor  to  Duisburg,  and  began  to  attract 
public  attention  by  a  series  of  brilliant  articles  in  Hengstenberg’s  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  Gazette,  and  other  periodicals,  also  by  poems,  sermons,  and 
a  very  able  work  on  the  history  of  the  infancy  of  our  Saviour  against 
Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus.  In  1841  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Zurich, 
in  Switzerland,  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  place  of  the  infidel  Strauss, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  radical,  valid  administration  of  that  Can¬ 
ton,  but  was  prevented  from  taking  possession  of  the  chair  by  a  religious 
and  political  revolution.  In  Zurich  he  labored  with  great  perseverance 
and  fidelity  in  the  midst  of  many  discouragements  till  1856,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  to  the  University  of  Bonn,  in  Prussia,  where  he  will  probably 
end  his  days  on  earth. 
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